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From  henee  we  may  that  antiqiir  pfla  behold 

Wbere  royal  heads  reoelw  the  lacred  fold: 

It  gfvet  tiiom  crown*,  and  doe«  their  aih««  keep, 

There  made  like  Ood«,  like  mortals  there  may  sleep; 

.faking  the  circle  of  their  reifu  complete, 

rboM  sons  of  Empire,  where  they  rise  they  set 

WALi.y. 


CHAPTER  I. 


%le,  local  divisions,  and  govemmenl  of  the  City  of  Westminster', 
history  of  tke  Abbey  *  Coronation  Ceremonies ;  and  lists  of  the 
Abbots  and  Deans, 

The  history  of  Westminster  is  involved  in  that  of  the  venerable 
abbey  from  which  it  derives  its  name.  To  the  zeal  and  taste  of 
English  monachism,  are  we  indebted  for  some  of  the  finest  remains 
of  pointed  architecture,  and  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  interesting 
edifices  in  Europe ;  but,  unfortunately,  like  all  other  similar  relics 
of  the  piety,  taste,  and  skill  of  our  forefathers  prior  to  the  Refor- 
mation, the  iconoclastic  zeal  and  mistaken  policy  of  a  purer  faith, 
have  involved  iziuch  of  its  earliest  history  in  obscurity.  The  furor  • 
of  two  state  ecclesiastical  reformaticHis  has  lessened  the  evidence  of 
its  former  magnificence,  by  ravaging  its  archives,  and  committing 
to  the  flames,  as  records  of  popery,  many  documents  which  are 
now  required  in  the  elucidation  of  its  history. 

This  city,  as  above  noticed,  received  its  name  from  the  abbey,  or 
iDtBster,  situated  to  the  westward  of  the  city  of  London,  which,  accord- 
ing to  several  historians,  was  thus  denominated,  to  distinguish  it  from 
the  abbey  of  Grace  on  Tower-bill,  called  Eastminster ;  but  Mr.  Mait- 
land  proves  this  to  be  a  mistake,  by  showing  that  the  former  it 
called  Westminster,  in  an  undated  charter  of  sanctuary,  granted  by 
Edward  the  Confessor,  who  died  in  1066,  and  that  the  latter  was 
«ot  founded  till  1859 ;  he  therefore  supposes,  that  the  appellation 
of  Westminster  was  given  to  distinguish  it  from  St.  PauFs  church, 
ID  the  city  of  London. 

lo  ancient  tiroes,  this  was  a  mean,  unhealthy  place,  remark  * 
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able  for  noUiiiig  but  the  abbey,  wbich  was  situated  on  a  marahy 
islaDdy  surrounded  on  one  side  by  the  Thames,  and  on  the  other  by 
what  was  called  Long  Ditch.  This  ditch  was  a  branch  of  the 
river,  which  began  nearly  where  Manchester-buildings  now  stand  ; 
and  crossing  King-street,  ran  westward  to  Delahay-«tieet»  whare  it 
turned  to  the  sonth,  and  continued  its  course  along  Princes-etieet, 
until  it  crossed  Tothill-street,  from  whence  it  passed  along  the  south 
wall  of  the  abbey-garden,  U>  the  Thames  again.  It  has,  however, 
been  arched  over  for  many  years,  and  is  at  present  a  common 
sewer. 

Mr.  Nightingale,  however,  presumes  this  island  was  of  greater 
extent.  '  From  the  roof  of  the  northern  tower  of  Westminster-abbey, 
he  says,  the  eye  may  distinctly  trace  the  ancient  isle  of  Thorney. 
Following  the  winding  of  the  Thames  round  Mill-bank,  we  perceive 
it  ends  in  a  marsh,  filled  with  reeds  and  aquatic  plants,  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  Ranelagh  gardens.  From  that  place  to  Chelsea  water- 
works is  equally  low  and  wet,  exclusive  of  the  creek,  or  canal  for 
barges.  This  brings  the  eye  almost  to  the  gates  of  St.  James's  park, 
where  a  valley,  nearly  in  a  line  with  the  marsh,  contains  the  canal. 
Allowing  these  probabilities,  and  for  filling  inequalitiep  in  the  streets, 
an  angular  line  is  formed. 

But  a  question  naturally  occurs ;  whence  was  made  the  embank- 
ment, known  by  the  name  of  Milbaiik  ?  And  where  would  high- 
water  mark  be  found,  supposing  it  away  ?  It  is  to  be  feared  the 
island  of  Thorney  would  be  leduced  to  a  very  narrow  compass. 
Possibly  the  tide  passed «  in  very  ancient  times,  across  Parliament- 
street,  through  the  park,  and  over  all  the  ground  south-west  of  the 
al)bey,  leaving  on  its  return  the  whole  a  mass  of  filth.  Such,  ge- 
nerally, are  the  observations  and  conjectures  of  an  antiquary  -to 
whom  1  have  before  been  frequently  indebted.  The  necessity  of 
thus  endeavouring  minutely  to  ascertain  the  situation  and  boun- 
daries of  the  little  island  of  Thorney  arises  from  the  ancient  asser- 
tion that  the  abbey  of  Westminster  was  erected  on  this  real^  or 
imaginary  insulated  spot  of  ground,  which  was  called  the  Island  of 
Thorns,  or  Thorney  Island,  on  account  of  its  being  overspread  with 
thorns. 

After  all,  however,  much  is  left  to  coiyecture  on  this  subject, 
and  as  much  to  the  imagination,  in  su|>port  of  this  ancient  tradition 
ooBceming  Thorney  Island/* 

In  the  course  of  time  a  few  houses  were  erected  round  the  mo- 
nastery, which,  at  length,  grew  into  a  small  town,  called  in  ancient 
books,  '  The  town  of  Westminster.'  But  the  principal  cause  of 
the  increase  of  Westminster,  was  the  continual  jealousy  of  the 
government  against  the  privileges  and  immunities  claimed  by  the 
citizens  of  JLondoB.  To  this  cause  must  be  attributed  tlie  establish- 
ment of  the  woolstaple,  at  Westminster,  in  preference  to  London, 
which  occaaioned  a  great  resort  of  merchants  thither*  Another 
*  Beauties  of  EoglaDd  and  Wales,  vol.  x,  part  4,  p.  II. 
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cauw  of  lis  growth,  was,  the  ro^ral  residence  being  generally  here ; 
for  which  leasoB,  most  of  the  chief  nobility  also  erected  inns,  or 
town-homes,  in  Its  vicinity,  the  sites  ol  many  of  which  still  retaiv 
the  names  of  their  fcmner  owners. 

Westminster  continued  for  many  ages  a  distinct  town  from  Loo* 
don,  and  the  road  belween  them,  on  the  sides  of  which  the  stieet 
called  the  Strand  was  afterwards  bui]t«  passed  along  the  river  side, 
and  throvgh  the  village  ol  Charing.   This  road,  however,  from  the 
frequent  passing  of  borses  and  carts,  had  become  so  dangerous  both 
lo  men  and  carriages,  that  in  the  year  13^3,  an  order  of  council 
was  passed  which  imposed  a  duty  on  every  pack  of  wool,  as  well  as 
all  other  goods,  *  carried  either  by  land  or  water  to  the  staple  of 
Westminster ;'  *  for  the  purpose  of  repairing  the  highway  leading 
Ifom  the  gate  of  London,  called  Temple-bar,  to  the  gate  of  the 
abbey  at  V^estminster/*  It  is  evident  from  the  record,  that  London 
and  Westminster  were  then  regarded  as  distinct  towns ;  but  it  would 
be,  perhaps,  too  much  to  infer,  that  '  the  highway'  between  Ihem, 
'  now  the  noble  street,  called  the  Strand,  was  not  then  bui|t  upon, 
hut  wan  a  mere  country  road,  having,  however,  many  noblemen^s 
and  gentlemen's  houses  and  gardens  adjoining  to  it,'  &c.     For  we 
kam,  from  the  same  order  of  council,  that  the  cause  of  the  impost 
was,  the  *  highway,  being  by  the  frequent  passing  of  carts  and 
hofKBy  carrying  merchandise  and  provisimis  to  the  said  staple,  be- 
come so  deep  and  miry,  and  the  pavement  so  broken  and  worn,  as 
to  be  very  dangerous  both  to  men  and  carriages  f  and  we  farther 
find,  that  it  was  ordained,  that  <  all  owners  <^  houses,  adjacent  to 
the  highway,  should  repair  as  much  as  lay  before  their  doors.'—* 
It  seems  pretty  clear  from  these  parts  of  the  edict,  that  even  at 
this  early  period  ti^e  buildings  of  both  cities  had  extended  consi- 
derably beyond  their  respective  gates,  along  the  line  of  the  high. 
way  between  them ;  akhoogb  probably  they  did  not  reach  ol  either 
aide  as  far  as  Charing-cross,  which  is  supposed  to  have  derived  its 
name  finm  a  village,  called  Charmg,  which  anciently  stood  midway 
between  London  and  Westmiaster.     In  13B5,  it  was  new  paved 
from  Temple-bar  to  the  Savoy ;  and  some  years  after,   by  the  in- 
terest of  air  Robert  Cecil,  who  had  an  elegant  mansion  where  Cecil- 
stieet  now  stands,  the  pavement   was  cmitimied  as  far  ss  his 


In  oonrss  of  time,  Westminster  became  a  place  of  some  consi- 
deration; bat  it  received  its  most  distinguished  honours  from 
Henry  Vill.  who,  on  tlie  dissolution  of  the  monastery  of  St.  Peter, 
converted  it  into  a  bishopric,  with  a  dean  and  twelve  preliendaries ; 
and  appointed  the  whole  conatv  of  Middlesex,  except  Fulha.tt, 
which  was  to  remain  to  the  bishop  ol  London,  for  its  diocese. 
On  this  occasion  Westminster  became  a  city ;  for  the  making  ol 
which^  aeeoffding  h>  lord  chief  justice  Coke,  nothing  more  is  re 
quired,  thna  to  be  the  seat  of  episcopal  power. 

^  Hagbaon,  vol.  i,  p»  78. 
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The  old  palace,  near  the  abbey,  having  been  nearly  deslroyetl 
by  fire  in  1512,  Henry  VIII.  took  up  bis  residence  at  Whitehall, 
H'hich  he  purchased,  in  1630,  of  cardinal  Wolsey.  He  also  built 
the  palace  of  St.  James,  and  inclosed  a  fine  spot  of  ground,  which 
be  converted  into  a  park,  for  the  accommodation  of  both  pahices. 

From  this  period,  the  buildings  about  Westminster  began  greatly 
to  increase:  but  it  did  not  long  enjoy  the  honour  of  being  a  city; 
for  it  never  had  but  one  bishop,  Thomas Thirleby,  who  lieing  trans- 
lated to  the  see  of  Norwich,  by  Edward  VI.  in  1550,  the  new 
bishopric  was  dissolved,  and  its  right  to  the  epithet  of  city  wa« 
thereby  lost.  However,  Westminster  is  still  considered  as  a  city, 
and  is  so  stiled  in  our  statutes. 

The  city  of  Westminster,  properly  so  called ,  consists  of  but  two 
parishes,  viz.  St.  Margaret  aud  St.  John  the  Evangelist ;  but  the 
liberties  contaui  seven  parishes,  which  are  as  follow:  St.  Martin, 
in  the  Fields ;  St.  James ;  St;  Anne ;  St.  Paul,  Covent-garden ;  St. 
Mary-le-Strand ;  St  Clement  Danes;  and  St.  George,  Hanover- 
square;  to  which  must  be  added,  the  precinct  of  the  Savoy. 

The  government  of  both  the  city  and  liberties  of  Westminster  is 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  dean  and  chapter  of  St.  Peter's,  as 
well  in  civil  as  in  ecclesiastical  affairs,  whose  authority  also  extends 
to  some  towns  in  Essex,  and  the  whole  of  their  district  is  exempt 
from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  bishop  of  London,  and  of  the  archbishop 
of  Canterbury.  Since  the  Reformation,  the  management  of  the 
civil  part  of  the  government  has  been  in  the  hands  of  laymen, 
elected,  or,  when  appointed  by  their  principals,  confirmed  by  the 
dean  and  chapter. 

The  form  of  the  civil  government  of  Westminster  was  settled 
by  an  act  of  parliament  passed  in  the  27th  of  queen  Eli- 
zabeth, intituled,  *  An  Act  for  the  government  of  the  city  and 
borough  of  Westminster ;'  which  directs  the  appointment  of  twelve 
burgesses,  and  twelve  assistants,  annually,  to  preside .  over  twelve 
wands  into  which  Westminster  was  at  that  time  divided ;  and  gives 
power  to  the  dean,  high  steward,  or  his  deputy,  and  the  twelve 
burgesses,  or  any  three  of  them,  whereof  the  dean,  high  steward, 
or  his  deputy,  to  be  one,  to  hear,  determine,  and  punish  according 
to  the  laws  of  the  realm,  or  laudable  and  lawful  customs  of  the 
city  of  London,  all  matters  of  incontinency,  common  scolds,  inmates, 
common  annoyances,  &c.  and  to  commit  persons  offending  against 
the  peace,  to  prison ;  but  to  give  notice,  withui  twenty-four  hoursi 
to  some  justice  of  the  peace  for  the  county.  All  good  orders  and 
ordinances,  made  by  the  dean  and  high  steward,  with  the  assistance 
of  the  burgesses,  concerning  the  government  of  the  inhabitants,  and 
not  repugnant  to  the  queen's  prerogative,  or  the  laws  of  the  land, 
to  be  of  full  force  and  strength. 

Thoudi  the  increase  of  the  liberties  of  Westminster  has  rendered 
some  alterations  in  this  statute  necessary,  yet  the  substance  of  it  is 
still  the  basis  of  the  government  of  this  city. 
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Tbe  ftrsi  of  Ihcie  iMgifltrates  is  the  high  steward,  who  U  usually 
me  of  the  chief  nobility,  chosen  by  the  dean  and  chapter.  His 
office  has  some  affinity  to  that  of  a  chancellor  of  an  university ; 
and  he  holds  his  place  durioi^  life.  On  his  death,  or  resignation, 
a  chapter  is  called  for  the  election  of  another,  in  which  the  dean 
sits  as  high  steward,  until  the  election  is  determined. 

The  deputy  steward  is  appointed  by  the  high  steward,  and  con- 
firmed by  the  dean  and  chiqpter.  He  is  chairman  of  the  court-leet ; 
by  which  the  high  constable,  the  petty  constables,  and  the  annoy- 
ance jaries  are  appointed. 

The  high  bailiff  b  nomuiated  b^  the  dean,  and  coofirmed  by  the 
high  steward,  and  MdB  his  place  for  life.  He  is  returning  officer 
at  the  election  for  members  of  parliament,  and  enjoys  considerable 
profits  from  fines,  forfeitures,  &c«  The  office  Is  generally  executed 
by  a  deputy,  who  is  an  attorney  of  repute. 

The  burgesses  are  sixteen  in  number,  each  of  whom  has  an  as- 
sistant. They  are  nearly  similar  to  the  aldermen  and  deputies  in 
tbe  city  of  London,  but  the  exercise  of  their  office  is  now  prmcipally 
confined  to  attendmg  the  courts  leet,  &c. 

Before  the  year  1606,  the  inhabitants  of  Westminster  were  liable 
to  be  called  upon  to  serve  as  jurors  at  the  quarter  sessions  for  the 
county  of  Middlesex;  but  a  clause  was  hitroduced  into  an  act, 
passed  in  that  year  for  regulating  jurors,  by  which  they  were  ex- 
empted from  this  duty 

Notwithstanding  the  great  extent  of  Westminster,  the  eovern- 
ment  of  it  bears  but  little  resemblance  to  that  of  a  large  city ;  the 
inhabitants  have  no  exclusive  corporation  privileges,  nor  are  there 
any  trading  companies  within  its  jurisdiction.  The  two  members 
who  represent  it  in  parliament,  like  those  of  a  common  country  bo- 
rough, are  chosen  by  the  inhabitant  householders  at  large  ;  and  the 
only  courts  held  in  Westminster,  are,  the  court-leet,  the  quarter 
session,  and  two  courts  of  requests,  for  the  recovery  of  small  debts. 
Westminster  has,  however,  long  been  the  seat  of  the  royal  palace, 
the  high  court  of  parliament,  and  of  our  law  tribunals. 

The  building  of  the  abbey  is  involved  in  mists  too  dense  for  the 
sun  of  aniiquarian  research  to  dissipate.  The  period  of  its  erection, 
previous  to  Edward  the  Confessor's  days,  will  not  probably  ever  be 
discovered.  In  this  venerable  building  lived  Sulgardus,  a  monk, 
who  devoted  his  leisure  hours  to  ahistory  of  it.  He  has,  in- 
deed, according  to  custom,  used  but  little  ceremony  witti  St. 
Peter,  or  the  choir  of  heaven  ;  for  he  pressed  both  into  his  service, 
in  order  to  make  the  consecration  of  this  church  hallowed  and  sub- 
lime. 

Widmore,  whose  work  is  the  only  one  worthy  of  implicit  credit, 
both  from  his  having  been  a  learned  man,  and  his  unrestrained  ac- 
cess to  every  species  of  record  belonging  to  the  abbev,  fixes  the 
foundation  between  the  years  730  and  740 ;  but  is  unable  to  say 
who  is  the  founder.     If,  however,  we  could  rely  on  d'^ams,  and 
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ptrticularlyop  tboM  of  n^nka,  we  miglit  ifMe  the  Itttlliotity  o. 
.Wulsuius,  Uuit  the  apofltle  St.  Peter  hinsell  liad  a  chapel  or  oratofjr 
.cm  the  site  of  the  iDHgDificent  pile  dedicated  to  him.  The  tinon  of 
WuUinus  was  turned  to  some  advantage  by  the  tucoeeding  monka* 
"who  added  a  new  l^ead  of  St.  Peter*s  croasing  the  water  one 
stormy  nicht^  to  cooMcrate  Uie  ohttrch»  and  rewaiding  the  fiaher*- 
men  who  ferried  him  over  Thomey  (water  which  aarrounded  the 
church,  the  aite  of  which  was  called  Thomey  T«land),  with  a  mira- 
culous draught  of  salmon,  assuring  him  and  nis  fellow  watermen 
that  they  should  never  want  fish,  provuied  they  would  give  one* 
tenth  of  what  they  caught  to  the  newly  consecrated  church.  To 
those  who  consider  the  influence  of  the  Catholic  priesthood,  it  will 
not  excite  much  surprise  that  the  tale  was  believed »  and  that  for 
several  centuries  the  monks  of  Westminster  fed  on  the  offerings  of 
the  Thames  fishermen.  What  was  at  first  solicited  as  a  benevo- 
lence, in  course  of  time  was  claimed  as  a  right,  so  that  in  the  year 
1231,  the  monks  brought  an  action  at  law  against  the  priest  of 
.Rotherhithe,  in  which  they  compelled  nim  to  give  up  to  them  one^ 
half  of  the  tithe  of  all  salmon  caught  in  his  parish. 

It  is  very  probable  it  was  destroyed  by  the  Dan^Si  and  rebuilt 
through  the  influence  of  Dunstan  with  king  Edgar,  and  apptt>priated 
to  the  order  of  St.  Benedict,  ajid  twelve  monks,  with  endowments 
sufficient  for  their  maintenance* 

The  monastery  continued  unmolested  till  Edward  the  Confessor, 
about  1050,  piously  resolved  to  thoroughly  renovate  it,  and  some 
authors  say  rebuild  it,  in  the  Norman  style.  Large  revenues  wei^ 
given  to  the  monks  by  the  king ;  and  his  nobles,  like  true  oonrtiers, 
copied  his  example. 

Whether  Edward  entirely  rebuilt  the  whole  of  this  monastery,  as 
well  as  the  church,  has  not  been  ascertained,  though  it  seema  pr<^- 
bable,  considering  the  ardour  with  which  he  carried  on  the  under- 
taking, and  the  vast  sum  which  he  appropriated  to  its  support. 
Some  remains  of  this  building  still  exist,  and  will  be  described  in 
their  due  place. 

On  the  completion  of  the  church,  Edward  determined  to  have  it 
consecrated  in  the  most  solemn  and  impressive  manner,  and  with 
that  intent  summoned  all  the  bishops  and  great  men  in  the 
kingdom  to  be  witnesses  of  the  ceremony,  which  took  place  on 
Holy  Innocent's  day  (Dec.  28,)  1066.  He  shortly  after  died  (4th 
or  5th  of  Jan.  1066)  and  was  buried  before  the  high  altar  in  the 
new  church. 

In  the  time  of  abbot  Laurentius,  after  the  year  1150,  some  re- 
pairs were  made  to  the  out-buildings  of  the  monastery,  which  had 
been  destroyed  by  fire,  and  tlieir  roofs  covered  with  lead. 

Henry  III.  in  the  year  1220,  on  Whitsun-eve,  May  16,  laid  the 
first  stone  of  a  chapel,  which  was  dedicated  to  the  blessed  Viigin 
Mary.  Its  site  was  that  of  the  present  chapel  called  Henry  the 
sevenths. 
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Ib  Uie  ywmr  IMS,  a  furioiis  asnttH  tias  nade  apoo  the  nanaflteiy 
by  the  csaapemtcd  oitiaeng  ol  LoDdon,  who  {Milled  dowa  tHe  rtew- 
eid'a  house,  aad  did  other  considenible  damagey  id  oooieqiieaoe  of 
a  dispute  who  waawioiier  at  a  wrestlinf  match.  It  appears  that 
the  pe^^le  at  the  abbej  were  id  ■ome  neaaure  the  aggresson*  as 
the  steward  had  armed  them  against  the  daj  he  appointed  for  a  se- 
cond trial  of  skill.* 

Nothing  more  ocean  rsiating  lo  the  repair  or  additions  to  the 
Confessor's  structure  till  the  year  1246,  when  Henry  HI.  began  to 
take  It  down,  in  order  to  rebuild  it.  MatUiew  Paris,  speakhig  of 
thia  sovereign,  under  the  date  1346,  says,  *  the  king  in  the  same 
year  commanded  that  the  church  of  St.  Peter  at  Westmmsler, 
should  lie  enlarged,  and  the  lower  with  the  eastern  part  over- 
thrown, to  be  built  anew  and  more  handsome  at  his  own  charge, 
and  fitted  lo  the  residue,  or  western  part.'  This  circumstance,  his 
gifts  to  the  abbot  and  convent,  his  will,  and  the  translation  of  the 
Confeaeor's  body,  would  lead  to  a  supposition  that  he  was  a  man 
picusly  dbposed  towards  the  clergy  and  religious  orders.  On  the 
contrary  he  was  a  weak  and  artful  prince,  and  suffered  the  moat 
shameful  exactions  to  be  forced  from  the  priesthood*  through  le- 
gates and  nuncios,  for  the  popes. 

Henry  appropriated  a  considerable  sum  to  the  rebuilding  of  the 
church  ;  in  the  year  1246,  the  sum  of  2,691/.  due  from  the  widow  of 
one  David  of  Oxford,  a  Jew,  was  assigned  by  him  to  that  use. 

In  1947,  on  the  day  of  the  translation  of  Edward  the  Confessor, 
a  vessel  of  blood,  which  in  the  preceding  year  had  been  sent  to  th« 
king  by  the  knights  templars  and  hospitallers  in  the  Holy  Land,  and 
was  attested  by  Robert,  the  patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  to  have  trickled 
from  our  Saviour's  wounds  at  his  crucifixion,  u/as  presented  with 
great  ceremony  to  this  church.f 

During  the  reign  of  this  monarch,  pope  Hanorins  III.  demanded 
that  two  prebends  in  every  cathedral,  and  two  monk'^  portions  in 
every  monastery,  should  be  appropriated  to  the  holy  see.  Though 
tbekmgdid  not  interfere,  the  parliament  did,  and  prevented  such 
sn  arrangement  from  taking  place.  The  clergy  too  were  firm ;  but 
as  the  monarch,  who  often  wanted  the  capacious  shield  of  papal 
power  as  a  guard  from  the  resentment  of  his  people,  countenanced 
the  legates,  they  did  not  escape  many  pecuniary  demands,  which 
were  paid  to  avoid  anathemas,  excommunications,  and  depriva^ 
tions. 

On  the  13th  of  October,  1269,  the  new  church,  of  which  the 
eastern  part,  with  the  choir  and  transept  appeare  to  have  been  at 
that  time  amipleted,  was  first  opened  for  divine  service;  and  on  the 
same  day,  the  body  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  *  that  before  laye  in 
the  syde  of  the  que  re,  where  the  monkes  nowe  singe,'  was  removed 
with  great  solemnity  *  into  ye  chapell  at  the  backe  of  the  hygh 

•  Vide  «o  e,  vol.  i.  p.  73.  t  Neale  and  Brayley*s  Hist.  WesU  Abber 

i.  p.  49. 
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auUer,  and  there  layde  in  aryche  shryne.'  Tliis  ceremony  aocom- 
panied  by  every  ctrcumsUnce  of  pomp  and  sokmLMty,  must  have 
been  very  impressive.  It  appears  that '  the  chest  being  taken  out 
of  the  old  shrine,  the  king,  and  his  brother,  the  king  of  the  Ro- 
i^ans,  carried  it  upon  their  shoulders  in  the  view  of  the  whole 
church,  and  his  sons  Edward,  and  Edmund  earl  of  Lancaster,  the 
eari  of  Warren,  and  the  lord  Phillip  Basset,  with  as  many  other 
nobles  as  could  come  near  to  touch  it,  supported  it  with  their  hands 
to  the  new  shrine.'* 

Among  the  additional  privileges  with  which  this  sovereign  in- 
vested the  abbots,  were  those  of  holding  a  weekly  market  at  Tuthill 
on  Mondays,  and  an  annual  fair  of  three  days  continuance,  viz.  on 
the  eve,  the  day,  and  the  morrow  of  the  festival  of  St.  Mary  Mag- 
dalen. He  also  granted  leave  to  the  abbot  to  make  a  park  m  Wind- 
sor forest,  and  a  warren  of  ten  acres  and  a  half. 

It  is  impossible  to  ascertain  how  far  the  architect  had  proceeded 
in  the  church  when  Henry  died  in  the  year  1272.  According  to 
Fabian,  the  choir  was  not  completed  till  thirteen  years  after  his 
death. 

A  short  time  previous  to  the  re*building  of  the  church,  abbot 
Richard  de  Crokesley  had  erected  a  chapel  near  the  norlh  door, 
and  dedicated  it  to  St.  Edmund.  It  was  taken  down  with  the  res' 
by  Henry  III. 

Not  long  after,  the  beautiful  pavement-  before  the  high  altar  was 
laid,  for  abbot  Ware  died  Dec.  1283,  and  was  buried  under  it. 

The  abbey  was  damaged  in  1297  by  a  fire  which  broke  out  in  the 
lesser  hall  in  the  king*s  palace  adjoining. 

In  the  year  1303,  the  king's  treasury,  at  that  time  somewhere 
within  the  abbey,  was  robbed  to  the  amount  of  100,000/.  which  had 
been  laid  up  for  the  service  of  the  Scottish  wars.  The  abbot,  Walter 
de  WenlocK,  and  forty-eight  of  the  monks,  were  in  consequence 
committed  to  the  Toweir;  and  notwithstanding  their  protestations  of 
innocence,  and  request  to  be  tried,  twelve  of  them  were  kept  two 
years  in  prison,  the  depositions  against  them  being  such,  as  caused 
great  suspicion  of  their  having  been  concerned  in  the  robbery.f 

Abbot  Langham  who  died  at  Avignon,  July  22,  1376,  bequeathed 
all  the  residue  of  his  property,  consisting  of  silver  and  gilt  vessels, 
money,  robes,  vestments,  jewels,  &c.  towards  the  building  of  the 
abbey  church.  The  value  of  this  benefaction  amounted  to  the  im- 
mense sum  of  10,800/. 

Nicholas  Littlington  succeeded  Langham ;  and,  chiefly  with  the 
sums  left  bv  his  predecessor,  made  great  additions  to  the  abbey 
Widmore,  from  the  records,  says,  *  he  built  the  present  college 
hall,  the  kitchen,  the  Jerusalem  chamber,  the  abtK>t*s  house,  now 
the  deanery,  the  bailiffs,  the  cellarer's,  the  infirmarer*s,  and  the 
sacrist's  houses ;  the  malt  house,  afterwards  used  as  a  dormitory  for 
the  king's  scholars,  and  the  adjoining  tower,   the  wall  of  the  infir- 

•  Dart  from  Wyke'»  Cliron.  p.  88.        t  Rymer*a  Foedera,  ii.  p  930. 
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mvTf  garden,  a  water  mill ;  and  finished  the  flouth  and  west  sides  of 
Uie'cloislers.      He  died  in  1380. 

In  137B,  the  right  ol  sanctuary  possessed  by  the  abbey  mras,  for 

the  first  time,  violated ;  and  the  church  itself  made  the  scene  of  a 

most  atrocious  murder.     Sir  Ralph  de  Ferrers  and  sir  Allan  Box- 

bttU»  ooiiatable  of  the  Tower,  at  the  instigation  of  John  of  Gaunt, 

went  to  the  abbey  with  upwards  of  fifbr  retainers,  to  seise  two 

esquires,  Frank  de  Haule  and  John  Schakell :  the  latter  was  taken 

prisoner  in  the  church  during  high  mass,  but  Haule  defending  bim- 

wtU  was  slain  in  the  choir.     The  church  was  shut  up  for  four 

months,  and  the  aggressors  were  excommunicated  by  the  archbishop 

of  Canterbury.     During  the  reign  of  Ricbaid  U.  the  rebuilding  of 

the  western  pi^t  of  the  church  was  carried  on,  and  continued  by 

William  of  Colchester,  abbot,  who  died  1420.     Richard  Harweden, 

the  next  abbot,  zealously  proceeded  with  the  nave.   Abbot  Esteney, 

who  died  in  1498,  did  a  great  deal  towards  the  finishmg  of  it,  and 

made  the  great  west  window. 

Abbot  John  Islip  was  the  last,  during  whose  time  many  additions 
were  made  to  the  church ;  and  it  remained  unfinished  till  sir  Chris- 
topher Wren  completed  the  towers. 

The  early  part  of  the  government  of  Islip  was  rendered  memorable 
by  the  foundation  of  the  magnificent  chapel  of  Henry  the  seventh ; 
which  is  attached  to  the  east  end  of  the  abbey  church,  and  was 
erected  on  the  site  of  two  chapels  dedicated,  respectively,  to  the 
Virgin  Mary  and  to  St.  Erasmus.  These  chapels  having  been 
pulled  down  to  make  room  for  the  new  fabric,  the  first  stone 
was  laid  on  January  the  24th,  1502-3,  by  the  hands  of  abfiot 
Islip;  sir  Reginald  Bray,  K.  G.;  Dr.  Barnes,  master  of  the 
rolls;  Dr.  Wall,  chaplain  to  the  king;  master  Hugh  Oldham, 
chaplain  to  the  countess  of  Ric^hmond  and  Derby,  the  king's  mother ; 
sir  Edward  Stanhope,  knt. ;  and  divers  other  persons.  The  king 
himself  >Aas  present  at  the  ceremony,  and  most  probably  assisted 
in  placing  the  stone,  which  had  engraven  on  it  the  following 
inscription : — 

fUutrtMimiuL  HeDricot  septimaa  rei  Anelicae  et  Francis,  et  doroinas  Hiber- 
o'mb,  pcMoat  banc jpetraiD  in  kionore  beate  Virginia  Marie ;  84  die  Januarij,  anno 
Domini,  I S09.     Et  anno  dicti  Henrici  aeptimi,  deciroo  octavo. 

This  was  intended  by  the  king:  not  only  for  his  own  place  of  in- 
terment, but  for  that  of  king  Henry  VI. :  but  whether  the  latter 
was  ever  placed  in  the  chapel,  is  now  a  matter  of  doubt.  According 
to  Widmore,  the  body  was  actually  removed  by  the  convent  to  the 
abbey,  in  the  vear  1501,  at  the  expence  of  500/.  As  the  chapel 
was  unfinished  at  the  king's  death,  it  is  probable,  that  bis  rapacious 
successor  thought  the  cost  of  a  public  interment  would  be  better 
applied  to  his  own  use,  and  therefore  let  the  murdered  king  remain 
in  privacy,  unknown  ;  and  perhaps  he  is  still  undisturbed. 

The  indentures  made  between  Henry  the  seventh  and  the  abbot 
and  convent  of  St.  Peter's,  Westminster,  are  in  existence  among  the 
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HarkimD  nanuaoript***  in  the  great  nationd  rapoaitory-— the  Britkh 
Museum. t  The  lirat  article  in  Uib  elegant  volame  binda  every 
monk  in  the  mooaatery  to  aasiat  at  high  maaa  at  the  high  altar,  to 
pray  for  the  kitig*a  proaperity  and  weUara  during  hia  life.  The 
precise  service  is  inserted. 

In  consequence  of  these  agreements  abbot  Islip  provided  an  altar 
and  hearse,  on  and  about  which  were  placed  one  hundred  tapers, 
'under  the  lantern  place  betweene  the  quere  and  the  high  aultier,* 
till  th^  king'a  chapel  was  finished.  Three  monks  who  were  added 
to  the  usual  number,  and  doctors  or  bachelora  of  divniity,  sung  mass 
daily  before  it,  for  the  prosperous  estate  of  the  king  and  his  realm  ; 
for  queen  Etiaabeth's  soul;  their  issue;  for  Ground,  earl  of 
Richmond ;  Margaret,  countess  of  Richmond ;  and,  when  deceased, 
for  their  souls.  On  Sunday  the  mais  of  the  assumption  of  our 
Lady,  Monday  of  her  annunciation,  Tuesday  her  *  statuute,'  Wed- 
nesday her  conception,  Thursday  her  purification^  Friday  her 
visitation,  and  Saturday  her  commemoration.  A  second  priest  at 
eight  in  the  morning  sung  a  mass  of  requiem ;  and  the  third  priest 
a  mass  of  the  day,  beginning  after  the  gospel  of  high  mass. 

Those  priests,  after  the  king's  deoeaae,  addresied  the  congrega- 
tion thus ;  *  Sirs,  I  exhorte  and  moeve  you  specially  and  devoutely 
of.  youre  charite  to  praye  for  the  soule  of  the  most  Christen  prince, 
kyng  Henry  the  Vllth  late  kyngof  Englande,  founder  of  thre  daily 
masses,  perpetually  to  be  sayed  at  this  aultier,  whoys  body  resteth 
here  buried.'  At  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  each  mass  the  great 
bell  of  the  abbey  was  tolled  forty  strokes.  As  this  altar  was  in- 
tended only  for  a  temporary  purpose,  it  was  removed  on  certain 
days  of  cercmonv  to  the  south  aisle,  facing  the  chapel  of  St.  Benedict. 

At  twelve  o'clock  on  Good-Friday,  Easter-Monday,  and  every 
Sunday  except  Palm-Sunday  and  one  or  two  others,  and  on  all  the 
feasts  of  the  blessed  Virgin,  the  great  bell  began  to  toll,  which  was 
continued  till  one,  when  a  chauntry  priest,  a  regular,  or  secular,  or 


•  No.  1498, 

t  The  cover  of  the  book  is  of  boardi, 
with  red  damatk  over  them,  and  on 
that  a  large  pall  of  crimson  velvet 
lined  with  (he  same.  On  (h«:  centre  of 
the  cover  is  a  silver  circle,  within  which 
are  the  kini^^s  arms,  supporters  and 
crowD  eiecuied  in  enamel ;  at  the  four 
corners  are  similar  circles  enamelled 
party  per  pale  ar.  and  vert  a  portcullis 
or*  Rich  straps  embellished  with 
silver  gilt  angels  holding  scrolls, 
K)eneath  them,  in  a  square  red  roses, 
and  fringed  with  gold  and  crimson  are 
tlie  fasteuings.  Five  impressions  in 
green  wai,  from  the  great  seal,  repre- 
senting the  king  seated  in  a  Gothic 
r^iiche,  are  appended  by  green  silk  and 
gu  Id  thread;  inclosed  in  silver  cases. 


embossed  with  silver  giH  roses  and 
crowns  on  one  side,  and  tlie  crown  and 
portcullis  on  the  other.  A  boi  has- 
been  added  in  later  times  for  the  seals, 
covered  with  red  Morocco  iaather. 
The  leaves  of  this  manuscript  are  of 
the  floest  vellum,  and  the  writing  beau- 
tifully clear  and  excellent.  The  title 
pages  are  covered  with  bomished  gold, 
and  relieved  with  red  roses  and  port- 
cullises ;  in  it  are  four  small  drawings 
finely  executed  within  the  circle  formed 
by  an  old  English  T.;  three  represent 
Henry  VII.  presenting  this  book  to 
the  abbot  snd  monks,  and  the  fourth 
the  abbot  swearing  in  the  court  of 
Chancery  to  perform  the  agreement 
faithfullj. 
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dodot  Irom  either  of  Ihe  Uaitenilies,  aioeaded  Um  p«lpit»  «id  in 
m  ■okflui  MmoD  ezlMrted  the  Audience  to  pray  for  king  Henry 
and  hie  relatives. 

On  the  12Ui  of  Fehrnmry^  ennnelly,  the  hearw  for  the  koig,  and 
his  altar,  weie  adorned  with  100  tapen,  each  weighing  IS  pounds 
awi  nine  feet  in  length  ;  twenty-four  alnunen  were  ranged  round  it 
with  forchee,  34  pound  ui  weight.  After  thoM  were  prepared,  the 
beik  began  to  toll,  ae  for  the  anniversary  of  Richard  the  seoood. 

A  proceasioii  then  oomnenced  through  the  choir  ta  the  high 
altar,  formed  by  the  monks,  prior,  and  abbot,  the  lord  chancellor, 
kid  treasurer,  chief  justice,  master  of  the  rolls,  chief  baron  of  the 
Exchequer,  and  five  other  justices,  together  with  the  lord  mayor, 
tecoider,  and  sheriffs,  of  London.  The  abbot  tben  proceeded  to 
the  high  altar,  and  b^;an  the  mass  of  nqwkm^  while  the  monks 
kaelt  before  it  The  officers  of  state  kneeling  before  the  hearse 
said  the  pmdm  De  Profundus  with  the  prayers  belooging  to  the 
office. 

Daring  those  solemnities  sn  alnraier  distributed  26  marks  to  the 
poor ;  twopence  each  to  adults,  and  one  pennv  to  children.  Five 
marks  beside  were  divided  between  13  men  and  8  women. 

Previous  to  those  anniversaries,  sermons  were  preached  at  Paurs 
cross  and  the  abbey,  with  an  exhertation  for  the  prayers  of  tbie  con- 
gregation. The  abbot  and  conveat  on  the  day  before  went  to  the 
high  allar«  and  sung  Placebo  and  IHrige,  with  nine  lessons,  and 
the  lands. 

A  weekly  obit  was  also  held,  preceded  by  the  tolling  of  the  bells. 
At  3  o'clock  m  the  afternoon,  the  abbot  snd  convent  went  m  pro* 
cession  to  the  choir,  and  Flaeebo,  &e.  were  sung. 

The  hearse  had  four  tapers,  eleven  feet  m  length,  placed  on  the 
middle  of  each  skle  (to  bum  perpetually)  snd  30  to  be  lighted  only 
during  the  obit,  mass,  and  even-song.  The  sockets  were  set  in 
crests  of  roses  and  portcullises ;  and  the  tapers  never  consumed 
Jower  than  four  feet,  when  they  were  replaced. 

After  the  procession  of  the  convent  to  the  choir  for  this  weekly 
service,  a  monk  went  to  the  high  altar,  and  sung  a  mass  of  requiem, 
at  which  124  poor  people,  and  13  men  and  3  women  each  received 
one  penny.  After  the  mass,  the  whole  ranged  round  the  hearse, 
whale  Libera  me  and  De  profundis  were  chaunted.  Lest  all  tlus 
mtercession  should  not  avail,  the  king  founded  an  almshouse  within 
the  precincts  of  the  abbey,  for  13  men  and  3  women  ;  who^  frugal 
meab  were  hardly  earned,  as  a  diary  of  their  employment  will  shew. 
The  king  provided  a  priest  without  benefice,  who  was  a  gramma- 
rian,  and  more  than  45  years  of  age,  together  with  12  bachelora 
upwards  of  60,  whose  attainments  were  equal  to  singing  and  repeat- 
ing psalms,  and  praying  for  his  temporal  and  eternal  welfare.  After 
hit  decease,  the  vacancies  to  be  supplied  by  the  abbot.  One  of 
the  most  discreet  and  pious  of  the  monks  acted  as  their  supenn- 
tendant. 
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Their  habit  wms  a  long  gowo  and  hood»  of  hrown  raMet,  at  three 
sluUings  per  yard,  lioed  with  black  frieze ;  aiid  on  the  left  shoalder 
was  embroidered  a  crown  and  rose.  Three  women,  upwards  of  50 
years  off  age,  served  them  as  laundresses  and  oooks^  bought  their 
provisions,  and  kept  the  rooms  clean.  Bach  member  filled  the 
office  of  steward  for  a  week,  in  rotation,  to  whom  the  men  paki 
'7i</.  and  the  women  M»  every  Thursday  for  their  viands.  At  din- 
ner, an  half*penny  worth  of  flesh  or  fish,  a  farthing  loaf,  and  a 
quart  of  ale,  *  pice  the  ferthing,*  was  each  man's  meal;  sidded  to 
.which,  the  women  might  make  pottage  of  oatmeal,  to  the  value  of 
'three  half-pence,  and  one  pennyworlh  of  salt.  At  supper  they  had 
as  much  bread  and  ale  as  they  chose.  The  salary  of  the  priest  was 
twelve  pence  and  fourpence,  and  the  almsmen's  xii  iid,  (or  16d. 
and  14d.)  per  week,  which  was  paid  at  the  hearse.  The  gowns 
were  given  at  Easter.  The  abbot  was  bound,  by  the  agreement, 
to  keep  the  almshouses  in  repair. 

At  six  o'clock  every  morning  the  bell  belonging  to  the  chapel  of 
the  almshouse  was  rung  by  an  almsman,  beginnuig  the  week  with  the 
yotingest,  and  so  in  rotation  to  the  eldest ;  one  half-penny  was 
their  reward.  Upon  this  notice,  the  brethren  assembled  in  their 
chapel,  where  they  knelt  and  prayed  for  the  king  and  bis  relatives, 
and  for  all  Christian  souls;  five  paternosters,  five  aves,  and  a 
creed.  Hence  they  proceeded,  in  the  order  of  their  admission, 
in  pairs,  followed  by  their  priest,  to  the  altar  and  hearse,  where  six 
kneeled  on  each  side,  and  the  priest  at  the  west  end.  The  fint 
chsntry  priest  then  performed  the  first  mass,  and  the  almsmen  re- 
cited the  prayers  appointed  for  them.  After  this  tliey  were  per- 
mitted to  return  to  their  rooms,  or  remain  in  the  monastery,  till 
high  mass  began.  At  9  o'clock  the  alms-priest  said  a  mass  at 
the  hearse.  They  then  attended  at  high  mass,  and  the  third 
chantry  mass,  when  the  alms-priest  gave  an  exhortation,  and  read 
collects.  Previous  to  their  dinner  the  priest  said  a  grace  after  the 
form  of  Salisbury.  When  they  had  dined,  DeprofundU  was  sung, 
and  the  king  prayed  for.  Half  an  hour  before  vespers  in  the  mo- 
nastery, the  chapel  bell  rung,  upon  which  the  alms-men  retired  to 
it,  and  repeated  their  paternosters  and  aves ;  from  thence  to  the 
hearse,  where  they  kneeled  during  even-song,  and  then  retired  to 
their  rooms.  At  7  o'clock  the  chapel  bell  was  rung  for  the  third 
time,  and  there  tliey  sung  Sahe  Regina,  with  other  psalms,  and 
repeated  prayers. 

.  As  the  establishment  of  those  splendid  services  required  constant 
attendants,  six  brethren  of  the  monastery, '  commonly  called  con- 
verses,' were  appointed  to  assist  the  monks,  and  take  care  of  the 
tapers  and  torches.  Two  others  were  appropriated  to  the  new 
chapel,  and  the  three  chantry  priests  founded  by  the  king.  The 
king  also  enabled  the  convent  to  send  three  of  the  brethren,  elected 
by  them  in  the  chapter-house,  to  Oxford,  under  the  title  of  king 
Henry  the  seventh's  scholars ;  besides  '  the  three  monks  have  used 
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lo  fynde  to  8oole«  in  the  uaiversitie  of  Oxenford*  there  to  studie  in 
the  icieiice  of  divinitie.'  When  the  above  scholars  bad  taken  a  de- 
gxee,  others  were  to  be  immediately  elected. 

Abbot  Islip  bound  himself  and  bis  successors,  by  an  oath,  to  the 
obserraaGe  of  the  focegoing  ceremonies  and  stipulations ;  and  ap- 
peared in  the  court  of  Chancery  six  days  after  the  feast  of  All-Saints» 
19  Henry  Vil.  with  the  mdentures  for  that  purpose. 

Two  days  previous  to  every  anniversary,  the  abbot,  prior,  monks, 
priests,  and  almsmen,  the  king*s  attorney,  the  recorder  of  London, 
and  the  steward  of  the  abbey  lands,  assembled  in  the  chapter-house, 
when  the  whole  of  the  indentures  were  audibly  and  distinctly  read  ; 
after  which  they  went  in  procession,  chaunting  '  Verba  meaj  *  De 
profundiSp^  and  '  Voce  mea  ad  Dominum  clamavi,^  to  the  hearse, 
where  the  obit  concluded  the  ceremony. 

The  preachers  of  the  sermons  at  Paul's-cross  and  the  abbey  had 
Sf.  4d.  each.  When  high  mass  was  celebrated  by  the  abbot,  he 
bad  20s.,  the  prior  Ot,  8d.,  the  m<»ks  who  were  priests  2(k/.,  monks 
who  were  not  priests  8c/. 

The  abbot  paid,  besides,  many  other  annual  sums  for  anniver- 
saries to  cathedrals  and  monasteries. 

The  funds  for  all  those  expenses  were  supplied  by  the  following 
reaoarces,  conveyed  to  the  abbot  and  convent  by  the  king. 

The  advowson  of  the  deanery  of  St.  Martin Vle-graud,  its  canon- 
ries,  prebends,  churches,  chapels,  and  all  profits  (except  the  pre* 
bend  of  NewUmde,  founded  by  Herbert),  valued  at  266/.  13s.  4d.  per 
annum,  above  all  charges.  The  advowsons  of  theprebeud  of  Tike- 
hill,  Yorkshire,  and  the  parsonage  of  Swafham  market,  in  the 
county  of  Norfolk  ;  and  that  of  Stamfonie,  in  Berkshire.  The  free 
chapels  of  (Iplamborne,  Berkshire ;  one  in  the  manor  of  Plesshe, 
Essex,  and  another  at  Playdou,  in  Sussex ;  the  whole  valued  at 
130/.  I3f.  4d.  per  annum.  The  priory  and  manor  of  Luffield.  Ad- 
vowson of  the  church  of  Sodford,  Northamptonshire,  and  of  Thoroe- 
bargh,  Buckinghamshire,  to  the  yearly  value  of  40/. 

Id  money  5,150/.  '  to  purchase  and  buye  manors,  lands,  and  te« 
Bements,  rents,  and  service,  to  them  and  their  successours  for  everj, 
to  here,  susteyne,  and  kepe  perpetually,  while  the  worlde  shall  en- 
dure, all  such  charges  as  bene  before.' 

The  lands,  &c,  were  purchased,  and  are  recapitulated ;  and  the 
whole  annual  amount  added  to  the  beforementioned,  was  668/« 
13f .  4d. 

The  expenses  of  the  anniversareis,  obits,  almshouses,  &c.  &c, 
amounted  to  582/.  and  Bd. ;  so  that  the  convent  gained  86/.  12t.  Sd. 
to  which  was  added,  the  church  of  Chesterforde,  to  the  yearly  value 
of  22/.  over  the  endowment  of  the  vicar ;  and  10/.  given  to  the 
abbot  £or  the  costs  of  the  appropriation,  with  St.  Bride*8  vicarage,  in 
London,  to  the  yearly  value  of  26/.  13«.  4</.  over  the  endowment  of 
the  vicar. 
In  OGDsideration  of  repain  of  the  almshouses,  accidents  by  fire. 
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and  renewing  veBtmenUf,  b£c,  for  the  altar,  the  king  piircfaaicd  '  of 
our  holy  father  the  pope,  great  indulgence  and  pardon  of  pleyn 
remission  oons  in  the  yeare,  perpetually/  for  the  abbot  and  con 
vent. 

Wc  have  little  reason  to  wonder  at  his  thus  besieging  heaven, 
after  perusing  the  prelude  to  his  will,  which  he  made  March  31st,. 
1500.*  '  We  say  at  this  tyme,  as  sithence  the  first  ye  res  of  dis- 
cresoune,  we  have  bene  accustomid,  theis  wordes,  One  Jhu  Xpe, 
qui  me  ex  nichiio  creasti,-fecisti,  redemisti,  et  predestinasti  ad  hoc 
quod  sum,  tu  scis  quid  de  me  facere  vis ;  fa^  de  me  sdm  voluntatea 
tuam  cu  misericordia.  Therefore  doe  of  mee  thy  will ;  with  grace, 
pilie,  and  mercy,  mosthumblie  and  entirelie  I  beseeche  the.  And 
thus  unto  thee  I  bequeth,  and  into  thy  most  merciful  Itandes  my 
soule  I  committe.  And  howl>eite  I  am  a  sinful  creature,  in  sinne 
conceyved,  in  synne  have  lyved,  knowinge  perfectlie  that  of  my  me- 
rites  I  caiinot  attaine  to  the  lyfe  everlastinge,  but  onlie  by  the  me- 
rits of  thy  blessed  passion,  and  of  thy  infinite  mercy  and  grace ; 
nathelesse,  nSy  moste  mercyfuil  Redeemer,  Maker,  and  Saviour,  I 
trust  that,  by  the  speciall  grace  and  mercy  of  thy  moste  blessed  mo- 
ther, ever  virgin^  our  ladie  St.  Mar}',  in  whom,  after  thee,  in  this 
mortall  1}  fe  hath  ever  byne  my  most  singuler  truste  and  confidence ; 
to  whome,  in  all  my  necessities,  I  have  made  my  contmuall  refuge - 
and  by  whome  I  have  hitherto  in  all  my  adversities  ever  hadd  ni} 
speciall  comforte  and  reliefe ;  will  now  in  my  most  extrcame  neede, 
of  her  infinite  pitie,  take  my  soule  into  her  handes,  and  it  presente 
unto  her  most  dere  Sonne  ;  whereof,  sweetest  ladye  of  mercye, 
▼erie  mother  and  virgin,  wel  of  pitie,  and  surest  refuge  of  all  need-r 
ful,  moste  humblie,  moste  entirelie,  said  moste  hartile,  I  beseech  the ; 
mmI  for  mie  comforte  in  this  behalf,  1  truste  also  to  the  singuler  me- 
diacon  and  praiers  of  all  the  holie  company  of  heaven ;  that  is  to 
saye,  angeles,  archangeles,  patriarks,  profits,  apostles,  evangelists 
marters,  confessors,  and  virgines ;  and  especiallie  to  mine  accus 
tomed  avoures  I  calle  and  crie,  St.  Michaell,  St.  John  Baptist,  St. 
John  Evangelist,  St.  George,  St.  Anthony,  St.  Edwarde,  St.  Vtn« 
cent,  St.  Anne,  St.  Mary  Magdalen,  and  St.  Barbara ;  humblie  be- 
seechinge  not  only  at  the  hower  of  death  soe  to  aide,  socore,  and 
defend  me,  that  the  aunciente  and  gostlie  ennemye,  nor  non  other 
evell  or  dampnable  sperite,  have  no  power  to  envade  me,  nor  w'-' 
his  terribleness  to  anoy  me  ;  but  also  with  y  holie  praiers  and  in- 
tercessyones  to  be  intercessours  and  mediators  unto  our  Maker  and 
Redeemer,  for  the  remission  of  my  synnes,  and  salvacon  of  my 
soule. 

And  forasmuch  as  we  have  reseived  our  solempne  coronacon  and 
holie  inunction  wthjn  our  mouasterye  of  Westminster,  and  that  within 

•  *  This  will  wai  published  by  Mr.      from   which  th^  orthography  of  this 
Aftle,  1775,  4to.  from  the  original  in      copy  materially  diflfert. 
the  chapter  -  hoaie  at  We»(iDio»(fr, 
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tlie  same  monast^rye  is  the  common  sepulture  of  kingCB  of  this 
realme,  and  speciallye  because  that  within  Ihe  same,  and  amongest 
tlie  sanie  liioges,  resteth  the  holie  bodie  and  reliques  of  the  glorious 
kinge  and  confessor  St.  Edwarde,  and  divers  other  of  our  noble 
|iro|^eBtores  and  blood,  and  specially  the  bodie  of  our  grauntdam, 
of  right  noble  memorie,  queene  Kathleen,  wife  unto  kinge  Henrye 
the  Vth,  and  daughter  to  kinge  Charles  of  Ffraunce ;  and  that  we- 
by  the  grace  of  God  purpose  right  sbortlie  to  translate  into  the  same 
the  bodie  and  reliques  of  our  uncle,  of  blessed  memorie,  kinge  Heorye 
the  sixt ;  for  these,  and  divers  other  causes  and  coDsideracooes  us' 
specially  movinge  in  that  behalfe,  we  will  that  when  so  ever  it  shall 
please  oure  Savioure  Jhu  Christ  to  call  us  out  of  this  transitory  iyfe, 
be  it  wih  in  this  our  realm,  or  any  other  realm  or  place  without  the 
sane,  that  oure  bodie  be  buried  w^in  the  same  monasterye.' 

Henry  Vll.  by  his  will  left  his  funeral  to  the  discretion  of  his  ex- 
eeutors,  only  charging  them  to  avoid  *  dampnable  porope,  and  outra- 
geous superfluities.*  Whether  he  pursued  his  own  advice  will  ap- 
pear from  the  deooratioDB  on  the  chapel,  altars,  and  bis  tomb,  ex- 
clusive of  the  anniversaries. 

As  he  requests  the  chapel  may  be  finished  as  soon  as  possible 
after  his  decease,  if  not  then  compleated,  and  particularly  mentions 
that  the  windows  were  to  be  glazed  with  stories,  images,  arms, 
badges,  and  cognizances,  according  to  the  designs  given  by  him  to 
the  prior  of  St.  Bartholomew's ;  and  that  the  walls,  doors,  win- 
dows, vaults,  and  statues,  within  and  without,  should  be  adorned' 
with  arms  and  badges ;  we  may  conclude  that  much  remained  to  be 
done  in  the  year  1600,  as  he  died  twenty-two  days  after  the  date 
of  the  will. 

He  mentions  his  having  advanced  5,600/.  to  abbot  Islip,  and 
aiithorises  his  executon  to  pay  other  sums  to  carry  on  the  building 
of  the  chapel. 

It  is  probable  his  directions  in  general  were  strictly  complied 
with ;  and  therefore  we  must  imagine  the  high  altar  which  was  dedi- 
cated to  *  our  lady,'  to  have  lieen  adorned  with  the  largest  statue  of 
the  Virgin  in  his  possession,  and  a  cross  plated  with  gold  to  the  value 
of  100/.  and  two  pair  of  silver  gilt  candlesticks.  The  vestments  for 
the  priests  given  to  the  abbot  and  convent  were  of  cloth  of  gold  tis- 
sue, embroidered  with  roses  and  portcullises,  which  were  made  by 
his  order  at  Florence.  They  consisted  of  those  for  the  priest,  dea* 
con,  and  sub-deacon,  and  29  copes. 

The  various  altars  mentionecl  in  the  description  received  each 
two  suits  of  cloths,  two  pair  of  vestments,  two  corporasses,  with 
their  cases,  a  mass  book,  a  silver-gilt  chalice,  a  pair*  of  silver-gilt 
cniets,  a  silver-gilt  bell,  and  two  pair  of  silver-gilt  candlesticks. 
One  ol  them  was  dedicated  to  Henry  VI.  for  a  pair  of  candlesticks 
are  expressly  given  to  it. 

The  present  skreen  of  his  tomb  was  designed,  and  the  artist  em 
ployed  on  it,  before  this  will  was  written;  for  he  speaks  of  it  as  a 
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<  closure  of  copper  and  gylte  after  the  faahioae  thai  we  have  be* 
gone.* 

The  step  for  the  altar  within  the  rails  still  remains.  It  waa  de- 
dicated to  *  our  Savioure  Jeshus  Christ/  five  feet  in  height,  and  the 
top  projecting  five  inches  over  the  sides,  which  was  adorned  with  a 
representation  of  the  crucifixion,  Mary  and  John,  his  guardian 
aauits,  and  the  twelve  apostles,  carved  in  wood,  and  pbtted  with  the 
finest  gold. 

On  all  solemn  feasts  the  chantry  priests  placed  on  this  altar  a 
fragment  of  the  real  cross,  set  in  gold,  resplendent  with  precious 
stones  and  pearls ;  and  one  of  the  legs  of  St.  George,  set  in  silver- 
gilt.  The  king  gave  to  it  a  mass  book  *  hande  written  ;*  three 
suits  of  altar  cloths,  three  pair  of  vestments,  a  golden  chalice  value 
100  marks,  another  of  silver-gilt  value  20  marks,  two  pair  of  silver 
gilt  cruets  of  the  same  value,  two  candlesticks  weighing  100  ounces, 
of  silver  gilt,  and  two  others  of  the  same  materials  weighing  sixty 
ounces,  three  corporasses  with  their  cases,  six  silver-gilt  statues  of 
our  lady,  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  St.  John  Baptist,  St.  £dward, 
St.  Jerome,  and  St.  Francis,  each  valued  at  20  marks,  a  silver  bell 
value  3/.  6f .  8<f.  and  a  '  pax  brede*  of  silver  gilt  four  marks. 

Such  of  the  altar-cloths  and  vestments  as  remained  to  be  given 
by  his  executors,  were  to  be  made  worthy  the  gifts  of  a  king,  and 
embroidered  with  his  badge  and  cognizances. 

He  ordered  that  his  body  should  be  interred  before  the  high 
altar,  with  his  wife ;  and  that  the  tomb  should  be  made  of  touch- 
stone, with  niches,  and  statues  of  his  guardian  saints,  in  copper, 
gilt.    The  inscription  to  be  confined  merely  to  dates. 

Lest  his  soul  might  not  rest  in  peace,  although  every  precaution 
certainly  was  taken  by  him,  he  requested  10,000  masses  should  be 
said  in  the  mcmastery,  London,  and  its  neighbourhood,  for  its  re- 
pose ;  1500  in  honour  of  the  Trinity,  2,500  in  honour  of  Ihe  five 
wounds  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  2,500  to  the  five  joys  of  our 
lady,  450  to  the  nine  orders  of  angels,  150  to  the  honour  of  the 
patriarchs,  000  to  the  twelve  apostles,  and  2,300  to  the  honour 
of  All  Saints,  and  all  those  to  be  sung  in  a  little  month  after  his  de- 
cease. 

He  directed  that  a  statue  of  himself  kneeling,  three  feet  in  height 
from  the  knees,  should  be  carved  in  wood,  representing  him  in 
armour,  with  a  sword,  and  spurs,  and  holding  the  crown  of  Richard 
III.  won  by  him  at  Bosworth-field. 

The  figure  to  be  plated  with  fine  gold,  and  the  arms  of  England 
and  France  enamelled  on  it.  A  table  of  silver,  gilt,  supporting  it, 
enamelled  with  black  letters,  '  Rex  Henricus  Septimus,'  was  to  be 
placed  on  the  shrine  of  St.  Edward,  to  whom,  with  St.  Mary  and 
the  Almighty,  he  dedicated  the  statue.  He  gave  in  trust  to  the  ab- 
bot and  convent  2,000/.  to  be  distrbuted  in  charity,  and  500  marks 
to  the  finishing  of  the  church. 
Mr.  Malcolm  says,  '  on  the  9th  May,  1509»  the  body  of  Henry 
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VII.  was  placed  m  a  chariot,  coTered  with  black  cloth  of  gold, 
which  was  drawn  by  fiVe  spirited  horses,  whose  trappings  were  of 
black  TelTety  adorned  with  quishioos  of  gold.  The  effigies  of  his 
majesty  lay  upon  the  corpse,  dressed  in  his  regal  habiliments.  The 
carriage  had  soapended  on  it  banners  of  arms,  titles,  and  pedigrees. 
A  number  of  prelates  preceded  the  body»  who  were  followed  by 
the  deceased  king*8  servants,  after  it  were*  nine  mourners.  Six  hun- 
dred men  bearing  torches  surrounded  the  chariot. 

The  orocession  was  met  in  St  George's  fields,*  by  all  the  priests 
and  clergy  of  London,  and  its  neighbourhood;  and  at  London- 
bridge  by  the  lord  mayor,  aldermen,  and  common  council,  in  black. 
To  reader  this  awful  scene  sublimely  grand,  the  way  was  lined  with 
children,  who  held  burning  tapers ;  those^  with  the  flashes  of  great 
torches,  whose  red  rays  darting  in  every  direction  upon  glittering 
objects,  and  embroidered  copes,  shewing  the  solemn  pace,  uplifted 
eyes,  and  movmlul  countenances,  must  have  formed  a  noble  pic- 
ture. The  slow,  monotonous  notes  of  the  chaiint,  mixed  with  the 
sonorous  tones  of  the  g^at  bells,  were  not  less  grateful  to  the  ear. 
When  the  body  had  arrived  at  St,  Paul's,  which  was  superbly  illu- 
minated, it  was  taken  from  the  chariot,  and  carried  to  die  choir, 
where  it  was  placed  beneath  a  hearse,  arrayed  with  all  the  accom- 
paniments of  death.  A  solemn  mass  and  dirge  were  then  sunf^,  and 
a  sermcNi  preached  by  the  bishop  of  Rochester.  It  rested  all  night 
in  the  church.  On  the  following  day  the  procession  recommenced 
in  th«  same  manner,  except  that  sir  Edward  Haward  rode  before, 
on  a  fine  charger,  clothed  with  drapery,  on  which  was  the  king's 
arms. 

We  will  now  suppose  him  removed  by  six  lords  from  his  chariot 
to  the  hearse  prepared  for  hiin,  formed  by  nine  pillars  set  full  of 
burning  tapers,  inclosed  by  a  double  railing.  View  him  placed  under 
it,  and  his  effigies  on  a  rich  pall  of  gold,  close  to  him  the  nine  mourn- 
en,  near  them  knights  bearing  banners  of  saints,  and  surrounded  by 
officers  of  arms.  The  prelates,  abbot,  prior,  and  convent,  and 
priests,  in  measured  paces,  silently  taking  their  places  ;  when, 
breaking  through  the  awful  pause.  Garter  king  at  arms  cried  with 
an  audible  voice, '  for  the  soul  of  the  noble  prince  king  Henry  the 
seventh,  late  king  of  this  realm.'  A  deep  peal  from  the  organ  and 
choir  answers  in  a  chaunt  of  placebo  and  the  dirge ;  the  sounds  die 
away,  and  with  them  the  whole  assembly  retires/f 

On  the  11th  several  bishops  sung  three  masses;  at  the  last  of 
which  the  king's  banner,  his  coat  of  arms,  sword,  target,  helmet, 
and  crest,  and  his  courser,  were  brought  to  the  altar,  and  there 
offered ;  the  mourners  afterwards  proceeded  to  its  steps,  and 
offered  rich  palls  of  cloth  of  gold,  and  bawdkins.  '  Libera  we,' 
then  floated  in  gentle  strains  from  the  choir,  when  the  body  de- 
scended to  the  earth.  The  officers  of  his  household  approached  to 
the  grave,  and  dropt  therein  their  broken  staffs.     Garter  finished 
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the  cereinon5'  by  crying  *  Vife  le  Roy  Heory  le  bvititine,  Roy 
d^Angleterre  et  de  France,  sire  de  Irelnnd.' 

Henry  VIII.*  ordered  Lawrence  Ymber  to  make  an  estimate  lor 
the  tomb  of  his  father,  according  to  the  divectioBs  in  hu  will.  Ca- 
price, or  some  other  cause,  led  bim  to  rejeck  it.  Bvt  Ymber  is  sup- 
posed to  have  worked  under  Torreggiano,  who  executed  the  tomb, 
as  well  as  that  of  Margaret  countess  of  Richmond  in  the  same 
church,  and  that  of  Dr.  Young,  master  of  the  rolls,  in  their  chapel.f 

Humphrey  Walker  calculated  that  nineteen  Urge  and  small  figures 
on  the  tomb  would  require  13,400  pounds  ivtflgbt  of  fine  yellow  me- 
tal at  20s.  a  hundred  weight ;  the  casting  and  finishing  fit  for  gild- 
ing 86/.  making  the  effigies  (which  prolMbly  were  of  wood  for  Uie 
moulds)  8/.  a  piece ;  four  lords  images  4/.  each,  and  the  smaller 
ones  40«.  each. 

Nicholas  Ewen,  gilder,  offered  togiki  the  whole  for  410/. ;  John 
Bell,  and  John  Maynard,  the  painting,  for  40/.  These  sums 
amounted  to  638/.  exclusive  of  masonry. 

On  the  16th  January,  1699-40,  this  abbey,  which  had  existed 
for  upwardsof  nine  hundred  years,  was  surrendered  to  Henry  VIII. 
by  abbot  Boston,  and  twenty-four  of  the  monks,  and  immediately 
dissolved.  Its  annual  revenues  at  that  period,  according  to  Dug- 
dale,  amounted  to  3,471/.  0«.  SJcf.  but  according  to  Speed,  who  m- 
cludes  the  gross  receipts,  to  3,977/.  69.  4}</. 

The  history  of  this  church  is  well  known  from  the  time  of  the 
dissolution  ;  Henry  the  eighth  advanced  it  to  the  dignity  of  a  cathe- 
dral by  letters  patent,  dated  Dec.  17,  1640.  Thomas  Thirleby  was 
appointed  bishop  with  a  diocese,  including  all  Middlesex,  except  Pul- 
ham.  William  Benson  became  the  dean,  the  prior  (Dionysius 
Dalyons),  and  five  of  the  monks,  prebendaries ;  four  minor  canons, 
and  four  students.  The  remainder  were  discharged  with  shame- 
fully-pitiful pensions,  the  highest  not  more  than  101.  and  some  as 
low  as  five  marks.  The  endowments  were  considerable  t  according 
to  Sirype,  of  the  annual  value  of  B40I. ;  but  the  archives  of  the 
church  make  them  no  more  than  686/.  13s.  4d. 

In  the  reign  of  Edward  VL  March  29^  1660,  the  new  bishop  it- 
signed  his  office,  in  consequence  of  the  ktng*s  letters  patent,  grant- 
ing his  new  diocese  to  the  bishop  of  London,  from  whom  it  had 
been  taken.  An  act  of  parliament  was  passed  for  continuing  it  a 
cathedral  in  the  diocese  of  London  soon  after. 

Queen  Mary,  succeeding  to  the  throne  in  1663,  dispossessed  the 
cathedral  of  its  dean  and  prebendarieSyand  restored  the  monastery 
to  the  order  of  St.  Benedict.  In  1666,  John  Feckenham,  late 
dean  of  St.  Paul's,  was  appointed  abbot  of  Westminster ;  and,  Nov. 
21,  with  fourteen  monks,  took  possession  of  the  abbey  ;|  and  the 
morrow  after,  the  lord  abbot,  with  his  convent,  went  in  procession 

•  Had.  MSS.  Na  197.  |   Stryfw'i   Ecdeiisitical    Memo 
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after  the  old  fashicm  in  ibeir  monks  weeds,  in  coats  of  black  say, 
wUh  two  vergers  carrying  two  silver  rods  in  their  hands.* 

Mr.  Malcolm  quotes  a  few  lines  from  a  proclamation  issued  in 
1553  to  shew  the  probable  state  in  which  Feckenham  found  the 
abbev.     Speaking  of  the  churches,  *  especially  within  the  cittie  of 
Lonaon,  irreTerently  used,  and  by  divers  insolent  rashe  persones 
siindrie  waiea  abused,  soe  farre  forth,  that  many  quarreles,  riottes, 
frayes,  and  bloudshedinges,  have  been  made  in  some  of  the  said 
churches,  besides  shotinge  of  hand-gonnes  to  doves,  and  the  com'on 
bringinge  of.  horses  and  mules  into  and  throughe  the  said  churches;* 
he  was  indefatigable  in  restoring  it  to  its  former  state ;  but  the 
death  of  his  royal  mistress  put  an  end  to  his  exertions  and  his  au- 
thority as  abbot,  July  12,  1559. f 

Feckenham  possessed  considerable  talents,  and  knew  how  to 
make  the  most  of  a  bad  argument ;  he  was  therefore  employed  in 
declaiming  from  the  pulpit  against  the  Protestants.  This  circum- 
stance occasioned  him  frequent  imprisonments  in  the  reign  of  queen 
Elizabeth.  Setting  aside  his  zeal  in  defending  that  which  could 
not  be  defended,  he  was  humane,  good-natured,  and  charitable. 
His  speech  in  the  first  parliament  of  Elizabeth  against  the  new 
Liturgy  is  a  master-piece  of  sophistry ;  and  his  art  in  dwelling 
upon  the  inconsistencies  of  his  opponents  is  only  equalled  by  his 
skill  in  not  touching  upon  untenable  points  in  his  own  doctrines. 

From  1550  to  the  present  moment  it  has  remained  a  collegiate 
church.  Widmore  has  given  a  great  deal  of  pleasing  information 
in  his  short  lives  of  the  deans  of  Westminster.  He  mentions  that 
John  Williams,  who  was  installed  1620,  found  '  in  the  cast  part  of 
the  cloisters  a  large  empty  room  (the  monks  parlour  while  the  place 
was  a  monastery):  he  converted  it  into  a  public  library.  The 
fitting  up,  and  furnishing  it  with  books,  is  said  to  have  cost  him 
2,000/.  besides  the  benefactions.**  This  library  was  unfortunately 
burnt  in  1664,  and  but  one  MS.  saved  out  of  230.  There  is  an 
exceedingly  well  written  catalogue  of  them  in  the  Museum,  but  too 
long  to  transcribe.     It  is  dated  lfP72.X 

In  the  reign  of  Ch arks  the  First,  the  abbey  underwent  an  assault 
from  the  mob  (from  excess  of  religion,  and  zeal  in  the  good  old 
cause ;)  but  they  were  beaten  off,  and  a  sir  Richard  Wiseman,  one 
of  the  number,  was  killed.  The  ever-to-be-detested  parliament  of 
that  time,  iq  repeated  resolutions,  destroyed  a  great  deal,  and 
burnt  the  sacred  vestments ;  and,  under  pretence  of  knowing  whe- 
ther the  regalia  were  in  safety,  took  an  opportunity  of  mocking 
royalty  by  dressing  a  person  in  the  regal  ornaments,  and  finally 
sold  them.  Their  mad  agents  contaminated  the  abbey  by  what 
they  called  exercises  of  prayer,  or  rather  rancour  ^and  virulence. 

*  In   1557,  the  Masbovite  ambes*  '  ward^s  shrine  new  set  up:  tad  th«n 

s«ior  wH^to^ed  Man  at  Westmioster*  saw  all  the  place  through. 
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In  die  8th  and  9th  years  of  William  HI.  Ihe  house  o{  conunonfl 
granted  an  annual  sum  for  repairing  it ;  and  in  the  9th  of  queen 
Anne  an  act  passed  allowing  4,000/.  a  year  towards  the  same  ex- 
cellent purpose.  The  like  sum  was  afforded  by  acts  of  the  6th9 
7th,  8th,  and  iOth  of  Geo.  II.  In  the  year  17^,  however,  the 
works  were  at  a  stand,  for  want  of  money ;  and  a  petition  was  pre- 
sentedy  which  was  referred  to  a  committee  of  the  whole  house. 
The  assistance,  however,  which  was  granted,  was  inconsiderable, 
and  that  even  was  not  paid  till  some  time  after. 

It  appears,  says  Malcolm,  that  the  dean  and  chapter  had,  from 
the  time  of  their  foundation  to  1733,  expended  20,912/.  17s.  lid. 
out  of  their  dividends  on  the  church  and  its  dependencies,  and  ap- 
plied the  fees  for  monuments  and  burials  to  the  fabric.  The  sums 
received  from  shewing  the  tombs  are  divided  among  the  gentlemen 
of  the  choir  and  officers  of  the  church.  The  repairs  of  Henry  the 
seventh's  chapel  are  out  of  their  province,  and  belong  to  the  office 
of  the  king's  board  of  works. 

Of  the  repairs  at  present  making  in  this  venerable  abbey,  notice 
will  be  taken  when  we  come  to  describe  its  various  architectural 
beauties  and  general  character. 

l784.  26th  May.  The  first  day's  performance  of  the  commemo- 
ration of  Handel  took  place.  The  idea  of  this  sublime  display  of 
the  power  of  music  originated  in  a  conversation  at  the  house  of  the 
late  Joah  Bate,  esq.  between  himself,  lord  Fitzwilliam,  and  sir  Wat- 
kin  Williams  Wynne,  on  the  grand  effect  produced  by  large  bands. 
It  is  easy  to  conceive  that  such  a  subject  uould  remind  them  of  Han- 
dera chorusses ;  and  tlience  to  that  year  having  completed  a  cen- 
tury from  his  birth,  and  25  years  from  his  death.  When  the  plan 
had  assumed  some  degi-ee  of  form,  the  abbey  was  naturally  thought - 
of,  as  the  place  best  calculated  for  such  a  scene,  both  from  Handel 
having  been  buried  within  it,  and  tlie  venerable  air  of  the  struc- 
ture. His  late  majesty  offered  his  patronage  ;  and  the  scheme  was 
laid  before  the  managers  of  the  musical  fund,  and  the  directors  of  the 
concerts  of  ancient  music.  The  consent  of  the  dean  and  chapter 
was  readily  obtained,  under  the  easy  terms  of  dividing  the  first 
day's  profit  between  the  Westminster  Infirmary  and  the  musical 
fund,  after  which  the  whole  was  to  be  applied  to  the  latter.  Mr. 
Wyatt  received  directions,  from  the  gentlemen,  whose  names  are  re- 
corded in  a  subsequent  page,  to  erect  galleries  aiid  seats  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  musicians  and  auditors.  He  disposed  the 
former  in  the  most  judicious  manner ;  and  a  most  imposing 
effect  was  produced  by  the  ranges  of  persons  before  and  on  each 
side  of  the  organ,  mixing  with  the  brilliant  patriarchs  and  prophets 
of  the  great  western  painted  window.  At  the  eastern  extremity  of 
the  nave  was  a  display  of  magnificence,  suited  to  the  public  ap- 
pearance of  the  whole  British  court,  composed  of  every  beauty 
richly  adorned  that  forms  it.  The  side  galleries  and  platform  were 
crowded  with  near  4,000  persons,  whose  soals  seemea  impatient  to 
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meet  the  flood  of  melody  ready  to  burst  forth  from  the  voices  and 
instnimeDts  toifveiing  above  them.  His  majesty  and  the  royal 
family  entered  the  church  at  the  south-east  door;  he  immediately 
went  into  the  south  transept  to  view  HandePs  monument,  and  from 
thence,  preceded  by  the  clergy  of  the  church  through  the  choir,  to 
his  throne.  Both  the  king  and  queen  were  greatly  delighted  by 
the  lieautifttl  scene  liefore  them,  and  expressed  their  approbation 
in  the  warmest  terms.  The  instruments  used  on  this  occasion,  were 
an  excellent  organ  built  by  Green,  for  Canterbury  cathedral;  102 
first  and  second  violins,  32  tenors,  36  oboes,  30  violoncellos,  25 
bassoons  and  1  double,  18  double  baseS;,  14  trumpets,  3  trombones, 
12  horns,  4  drums,  and  1  double.  This  celebration  was  continued 
till  1790,  when,  the  edge  of  curiosity  having  been  blunted,  and  the 
expence  a  little  felt,  it  was  renewed  in  St.  Margaret's  church  for  a 
year  or  two,  and  for  the  last  time  in  the  Banqueting  house  at 
Whitehall.* 

In  1785,  the  church  was  robbed  of  the  gold  fringe  from  the 
pulpit-cloth  and  cushions,  and  the  silver  head  of  the  beadle's  staff. 

In  1793  the  roof  of  Henry  the  seventh's  chapel  was  repaired  at  an 
expence  of  1,900/.  which  was  defrayed  out  of  the  revenues  of  the 
church. 

The  exterior  of  this  magnificent  pile  being  in  a  sad  state  of  decay, 
a  memorial  was  addressed  to  the  lords  of  the  treasury,  dated  Nov. 
15, 1806,  and  on  the  5th  of  December  following,  the  lords  referred 
it  to  the  committee  of  taste,  in  consequence  of  whose  report,  and  on 
the  petition  from  the  dean  and  chapter  being  presented  to  the  house 
of  commons,  2,000/.  was  immediately  granted  towards  the  pro- 
jected repairs. 

From  subsequent  reports  wade  to  parliament,  it  appears  that 
42,028/.  14ff.  3^.  was  granted  by  parliament  from  1807  to  March 
1822  for  reparations;  and  on  Christmas  eve  of  the  last  year  the 
scaffolds  were  struck.  In  the  base  of  the  ornamental  dome,  which 
crowns  the  south-east  turret,  the  following  inscription  was  cut : — 

Restored  1809,  Aaoo  Regnt  SO  Geo.  Ill;  William  Vinceot,  dean ;  James 
Wyali,  architeci;  Jeremiah  GlaDviUe,  clerk  of  the  works;  Thomas  Gayfere, 
mason. 

Similar  inscriptions  were  cut  on  other  turrets. 

The  abl>ey  chureh  was  nearly  destroyed  on  the  9th  of  July,  1803, 
through  the  carelessness  of  .some  plumliers  who  were  repairing  the 
lanthorn  at  the  Junction  of  the  cross '  fortunately  it  broke  out  in 
the  day  time,  or  the  consequences  might  have  been  fatal  to  the 
whole  building.     The  repairs  amoonted  to  3,500/« 

Since  the  commencement  of  the  present  century  the  repairs  of 
this  ancient  bnildrng  has  been  progressively  going  on.  The  exterior 
of  the  west  ude  of  the  north  transept  has  been  recently  finished  in 
a  very  satisfactory  manner. 

Westminster  Abbey  has  been  for  many  centuries  the  scene  of  the 

*  Malcolm,  i.  254. 
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conmalions  off  our  monarchs  ;  want  of  space  prevent^  tJI|e  notice  p( 
many  curious  customs  now  disused  in  that  imposing  ceremony^  but 
it  would  be  improper  to  pass  over  the 

€Joironaiion  of  his  tnoit  exceileni  majesty  kmg^  Oearge  IV.,  on 

ThMTtday  the  19IA  day  of  July,  1821. 

Arrangement  for  the  a$iembling  of  the  peerg  and  oj^icen,* 

To  auemble  in  the  Route  oflAtrdt, — ^TheirR.  H.  Che  dukes  of  the 
blood  royal,  in  their  robes  of  estate,  having  their  coronets,  and  the 
field  marshals  their  batons,  in  their  hands;  the  peers  in  their 
robes  of  estate,  having  their  coronets  in  their  hands.  His  R.  H. 
prince  Leopold,  in  the  fuU  habit  of  the  order  of  the  garter,  having 
his  cap  and  feathers  in  his  hand ;  the  archbishops  and  bishops, 
vested  in  their  roohets,  having  their  square  caps  hi  their  hands. 

In  his  plaeenear  the  Bar.^— The  gentleman  usher  of  the  black  rod. 

In  the  space  behw  the  Bar. — ^The  trainbearers  of  the  princes  of 
the  blood  royal ;  the  attendants  on  the  lord  high  steward,  on.  the 
lord  chancellor,  the  lord  high  constable,  and  on  the  lord  chamber 
lain  off  the  household ;    the  gentlemen  ushers  of  the  white  and 
green  rods,  all  in  their  proper  habits. 

In  the  painted  chamber,  and  adjacent  roomf. ^^-The  lord  chief 
justice  of  the  king's  beoeb  ;  the  master  of  the  rolls  ;  the  vice  chan- 
cellor ;  the  lord  chief  justice  of  the  common  pleas ;  the  lord  chi^f 
baron  ;  the  barons  of  the  exchequer,  and  justices  of  both  benches ; 
the  gentlemen  of  the  privy  chamber ;  the  attorney  and  solicitor 
general;  terjeants  at  law;  masters  in  chancery;  the  lord  mayor, 
aldermen,  recorder,  and' sheriffs  of  London ;  king's  chaplains,  having 
dignities ;  six  clerks  in  chancei^. 

In  the  chamber  formt^ly  the  Route  of  lordt.-^The  knights 
grand  crosses  of  the  order  of  the  bath,  in  the  full  habit  of  the 
order,  wearing  their  collars ;  their '  caps  and  feathers  in  their 
hands ;  the  knights  commanders  of'  the  said  order,  in  their  full 
habits ;  tiieir  caps  and  feathers  in  their  hands ;  the  officers  of  th 
said  order,  in  their  mantles,  ehains,  and  badges. 

In  the  chamber  farmetiy  called  the  Prince* t  chamber. — ^The 
register  of  the  said  order,  in  his  mantle,  with  his  book ;  privy  coun- 
cillors, not  being  peers  or  knights  grand  crosses  of  the  bath  ;  clerks 
of  the  council  in  ordinary. 

In  hie  majesty'^t  robing  ehamber.^^Thc  trainbearers  of  his 
majesty ;  master  of  tlie  robes ;  groom  of  the  robei. 

in  the  room  of  chairman  ^  commiiieee.^^-hatAn  and  grooms  of 
the  bedchamber ;  keeper  of  the  privy  pane ;  equerries  and  pages 
of  honour;  gentlemen  ushers  and  aides-de-camp. 

In  the  vfitneet^room. — Physieians,  tmrgwas,  and  apothecaries. 

In  the  Rouee  of  Comment  and  the  lbMfef.---Offic«v«  of  the  band 

•  Prom  the  oiBcial  prosranme,  EUfiDgham.. acting  for  Um  earl  manhal 
Printed  by  order  of  lord  Howard  of       of  England,  folio. 
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of  gfeBtlemen  pensionera  with   their  corps,  and  the  serjeants  at 
arms ;  the  officers  of  the  yeomen«of  the  guard,  with  tlieir  corps. 

In  the  lobby  beiweem  the  Houu  of  Lordi  and  the  painted  cAam- 
ber. — ^The  kings,  heralds,  and  punuivants  of  arms. 

in  Westminster  hall,  at  the  lower  end,near  the  great  north  door* — 
The  sixteen  barons  of  the  Cinque  Ports. 

In  Westminster  hall,  near  the  north  iioor.«— The  knight  marshal 
and  his  two  officers. 

In  Westminster  hall,  at  the  lower  encf.— His  majesty's  band. 

Without  the  north  door  of  Westminster  hall. — All  who  are  to 
precede  the  knight  marshal  in  the  procession. 

His  majesty  was,  during  these  preliminary  arrangements,  in  his 
chamber,  near  the  south  entrance  into  Westminster  hall. 

The  peers  were  then  called  over  in  the  house  of  lords  by  deputy 
garter ;  and  proceeded  to  the  hall,  where  the  other  persons  ap- 
pointed  to  walk  in  the  procession  had  been  previously  marshalled 
on  the  right  and  left  by  the  officers  of  arms ;  leaving  an  open  pas- 
sage in  the  middle,  so  that  the  procession  with  the  regalia  might 
pass  uninterruptedly  up  the  hall. 

His  majesty,  preceded  by  the  great  officers  of  state,  entered  the 
hall  a  few  minutes  after  ten,  and  took  his  seat  in  the  chair  of  state 
at  the  table,  when  a  gun  was  fired.  The  deputy  lord  great  cham- 
berlain, the  lord  high  constable,  and  the  deputy  earl  marshal,  as- 
cended the  steps,  and  placed  themselves  at  the  outei  side  of  the 
table. 

The  lord  high  steward,  the  great  officers,  deputy  garter,  and 
Uack  rod,  arranged  themselves  near  the  chair  of  state  ;  the  royal 
trambearers  on  each  side  of  the  throne. 

The  lord  chamberlain,  assisted  by  officers  of  the  jewel-office, 
then  brought  the  sword  of  state  to  the  loi*d  high  constable,  who  de 
livered  it  to  the  deputy  lord  great  chamberlain,  by  whom  it  was  laid 
■pan  the  table;  then  onrtaoa,  or  the  sword  of  mercy,  with  the 
two  swords  of  justice,  being  in  like  manner  presented,  were  drawn 
from  their  scabbards  by  the  deputy  lord  great  chamberlain,  and 
laid  on  the  table  before  his  majesty ;  after  which  the  gold  spurs 
were  deliTered,  and  also  placed  on  the  table*  Immediately  after,  a 
procession,  consisting  of  the  dean  and  prebendaries  of  Westminster, 
m  their  surplices  and  rich  copes,  proceeded  up  the  hall,  from  the 
lower  end  Uiereof,  in  manner  following : — 

Procession  with,  and  delivery  ofg  the  Regalia. 

Serjeant  of  the  vestry,  in  a  icarlet  mantle. 

Chiklnii  of  the  IdB^obopet,  in  irailet  maniM,  fra^  abreast. 

Children  of  the  eb^pr  of  WeMmiost^r,  io  sarplica*,  four  ahreait. 

Gentlemen  of  the  kiog^s  chapel,  io  acaHet  mantles,  four  abrei^t. 

Choir  of  Westminster,  in  surplices,  four  abreast. 

Sob-dean  of  the  chapel  royal. 

T«o  Porsaivaots  of  Arms.  • 

Two  Heralds, 

The  two  provincial  Kings  of  Arms. 
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The  Dean  of  Wesiminster^  carrying  St  Edward*a  Crown  on  a  cushion  ofdotb 

of  gold. 

First  Prebendary  of  WesUninster,  carrying  the  Orh, 

Second  Prebendary,  carrying  the  Sceptre  with  the  Dore. 

Third  Prebendary,  carrying  the  Sceptre  with  the  Cross. 

Fourth  Prebendary^  carrying  St.  Eklward's  Staff. 

Fifth  Prebendarv,  carrying  the  Chalice  and  Patina. 

Sixth  Prebendary,  carrying  the  Bible. 

• 

In  this  procession  they  made  their  reverences,  first  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  hall,  secondly  about  the  middle^  where  both  the  choirs 
opening  to  the  right  and  left  a  passage,  through  which  the  officers 
of  arms  passing  opened  likewise  on  each  side,  the  seniors  placing 
themselves  nearest  towards  the  steps  ;  then  the  dean  and  preben- 
daries having  come  to  the  front  of  the  steps,  made  their  third  re- 
verence. This  heing  done,  the  dean  and  prebendaries  being 
come  to  the  foot  of  the  steps,  deputy  garter  preceding  them  (he 
having  waited  their  coming  there)  ascended  the  steps,  and  ap- 
proaching near  the  table  before  the  king,  made  their  last  reverence. 
The  dean  then  presented  the  crown  to  the  lord  high  constable,  who 
delivered  it  lo  the  deputy  lord  great  chamberlain,  and  it  was  by  him 
placed  on  the  table  before  the  king.  The  rest  of  the  regalia  was 
severally  delivered  by  each  prebendary,  on  his  kuee,  to  the  dean, 
by  him  to  the  lord  high  constable,  by  him  to  the  deputy  lord  great 
chamberlain,  and  by  him  laid  on  the  table.  The  regalia  being  thus 
delivered,  the  prebendaries  and  dean  returned  to  the  middle  of  the 
hall.  His  majesty  having  commanded  deputy  garter  to  summon 
the  noblemen  and  bishops  who  were  to  bear  the  regalia,  the  de- 
puty lord  great  chamberlain,  then  taking  up  the  several  swords, 
sceptres,  the  orb,  and  crown,  placed  them  in  the  hands  of  those 
by  whom  they  were  to  be  carried. 

I.  St.  Edward's  staff,  by  the  Marquess  of  Salisbury. 

II.  The  spurs,  by  LordCalthorpe,  as  deputy  to  the  Baroness  Grey  de  Rotbyo. 

III.  The  sceptre  with  the  cross,  by  the  Marquess  Wellesley. 

IV.  The  pointed  sword  of  temporal  justice,  by  the  EUirl  of  Gallowav. 

V.  The  pointed  sword  of  spiriiaal  justice,  by  the  Dake  of  NorthumberlaDd. 

VI.  Curtana,  or  sword  of  mercy,  by  the  Duke  of  Newcastle. 

VI I.  The  sword  of  state,  by  the  Duke  of  Dorset. 

VIII.  The  sceptre  wiih  the  dove,  by  the  Duke  of  Rutland. 

IX.  The  orb,  by  the  Duke  of  Devonshire. 

X.  St.  Edward's  crown,  by  the  Marquess  of  Anglesey,  as  lord  high  steward. 

XI.  The  patina,  by  the  bishop  of  Gloucester 

XII.  The  chalice,  by  the  bishop  of. Chester. 

XIII.  The  Bible,  by  the  Bishop  of  Ely. 

The  two  bishops  who  were  to  support  his  majesty  wete  then  sum- 
moned, by  deputy  garter,  and,  ascending  the  steps^  placed  them- 
selves on  each  side  of  the  king. 

Proceaion  to  ike  Abbey. 

The  second  gun  was  then  fired,  and  the  procession  moved  upon 
the  blue  cloth  spread  on  the  platform  from  the  tbrcme  in  Westmin- 
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Bier  bietU  to  the  great  steps  in  the  abbey  church ;  the  following  an- 
thein»  *  O  lord,  grant  the  king  a  long  life,'  &c.  being  sung  in  parts, 
in  BuccessioD,  with  his  majesty's  band  playing,  the  sounding  of 
trumpelB,  and  the  beating  of  drums,  until  the  arrival  in  the  abbey. 

The  Kiog^s  Herb- woman  with  her  m  Maidi,  ■tteiriog  ibe  w%f  with  herba. 
Meannger  of  the  College  of  Armij  in  a  icarieK  cloak,  with  the  artnaof  the  College 

embroidered  on  the  left  iboiilder. 
The  Dean's  Beadle  of  Weattnittsler,  with  his  wUitL 
The  High  Constable  of  Westminster,  with  bis  staff,  in  a  scarlet  cloak. 
Two  HoDsehold  Fifes  with  banners  of  velvet  fringed  with  gold,  and  five  House- 
hold Dramoaers  in  royal  livery,  drom-eovers  of  erimson  velvet, 

laoed  and  fringed  with  gold. 
The  Drum- Major,  in  a  rich  livery,  and  a  crimson  scarf  fringed  with  gold. 
Eight  Traoipeu  in  rich  liveries  ^  banners  of  crimson  damask  embroidered  and 

fringed  with  gold,  to  the  silver  trom^ts. 
KeUle-Dramaj  drum-covers  of  crimson  damask,  embroidered  and  fringed 

with  gold. 

Eight  trumpets  in  liveries,  as  before. 

Serjeant  Trampeter,  with  his  mace. 

The  Knight  Marshal,  attended  by  his  Officers 

The  Sb  Clerks  in  Chancery. 

The  King*s  Cha|dains  having  dignities. 

The  Sheriffs  of  London. 

The  Aldermen  and  Recorder  of  London. 

Masters  in  Chancery. 

The  King's  Serjeants  at  Law. 

The  King's  Ancient  Serjeant. 

The  King'k  Sdicitov  GeneraL  The  Kbg*8  Attorney  General. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Privy  Chamber. 
Seijeant  of  the  Vestry  of  the  Chapel  Royal.  Serjeant  Porter. 

Children  of  the  Choir  of  Westminster,  in  surplices. 
Chiklren  of  the  Chapel  Royal,  in  surplices,  with  scarlet  mantles  over  them. 

Choir  of  Westminster,  in  surpKces 

Gentlemen  of  the  Chapel  Royal,  in  scarlet  mantles. 

Sob^Dean  of  the  Chapel  Royal,  in  a  scarlet  gown. 

Prebendaries  of  Westminster,  in'sorplioea  and  rich  copes. 

Tiie  Dean  of  Westmoister,  in  a  surplice  and  rich  cope. 

Pursuivants  of  Scotland  and  Ireland,  in  their  tabards. 

His  Majesty's  Band. 
Officers  attendant  on  the  Knights  Commanders  of  the  Bath,  in  their  mantles, 

.  chains,  and  badges* 
KUighu  Grand  Crosses  of  the  Bath  <not  Peers)  in  the  full  habit  of  their  order, 

caps  in  their  hands. 
A  Pursuivant  of  Arms,  in  his  tabard. 
Barons  of  the  Exchequer  and  Justices  of  both  benches. 
The  Lord  Chief  Baron  Tlie  Lord  Chief  justice 

of  the  Exchequer.  of  the  Common  Pteas. 

Tlio  Vice  Chancellor.  The  Master  of  the  RoilSi 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench. 
The  Clerks  of  the  Council  in  Ordinary.  . 
Privy  Councillors,  not  Peers.    - 
Register  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter. 
Knights  of  the  Garter  (not  Peers),  in  the  fhll  habh  and  collai' 
of  the  order,  caps  in  their  hands. 
His  Majesty's  Vice  Chamberlain. 
Comptroller  of  His  Treasurer  of  His  Majesty's 

Majesty's  Household,  bearing  the  crimson 

Household.  bag  with  the  me**"' 

A  Pursttiven*  '^f  *"•«*  »-  »•■ 
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HenJd*  of  ScoDsBd  and  Ifdaod^  id  Uieir  tilttrdi  «iid  coMAn  of  88 

Tbe  Standard  of  Hanover,  borne  by  the  Earl  of  Mayo. 

BirODs^  in  their  robes  of  eatate,  their  eoroUera  in  their  haodi. 

A  Herald,  in  hia  labanl  wid  ttDllar  of  SS. 
Tbe  Standard  of  IreUndj  Tbe  Standard  of  Scodand, 

borne  by  borne  by  the 

Lord  Beveaferd.  >B*r1  of  Laaderdale. 

Tbe  BMbopa  of  England  andlfdMid,  in  their  rochets,  with 

their  caps  In  their 'handa. 

Two  nenddfej  In  their  fabania  and  -collars  of  SS. 

Visoosnts,  in  their  robes  of  tfsCM^,  ihclir  coronets  in  their  hands 

Two  HemMsy  in  thenr  iabafd»  vnd  ooDars  of  SS. 

The  Standard  of  Boglaad,  lK>ni&by  Lord  Hill. 

EarlSj  in  their  Mbeaofestaia,  their  coronets  in  their  hand. 

Two  Heralds,  in  their  tabards  and  eoUars  of  SS. 

The  Union  Standard,  botwe  by  Earl  Harcourt. 

Marqneases,  in  ftaairfobeaiof  «siaie^  their  ^dronftfii  in  their  hands. 

Tbe  Lord  Chhrniberiain  of  Hia  Mi^yM  Nooseboldr  in  hia  nSbes  of  estafe, 

his  coronet  in  hb  hand,  attended  by  M  officer  of  the  Jewel-Oflice  in  a 

scarlet  mantle,  with  a  crown  embfoidaved'on  h^  left  shoalder, 

bearing  a  cnshion,  on  which  are  placed  the  ruby  riog  and  the 

aword  to  be  girt  aboot  tbe  Kinc  - 
The  Lord  Steward  of  His  Majeaty*s  Hooaebold,  in  his  robes 
of  estate,  liis  coronet  in*  his  hand.  > 
The  Royal  Standard,  borne  by  the  Earl  of  Harrington. 
King  of  Arms  of'  the  Gloocaster  King  Hanover  Kin^ 

Order  of  St.  Michael  of  Arms,  in  his  of  Arms,  in  his 

and  St.  George,  in  his  tabard«  crown  tabard,  ciown 

tabard,  crown  in  bis  hand.  ia  his  hand*  in  his  hand. 

Dnkes,  iD'tbeitf  robes  of  estate,  their  coroieto  imiliaar  hands. 
Ulster  Kinr  of  CIarence«x  King  of  Vorroy  Kinr  of 

Arms,,  in  his  Arms,  in.  hia  .  .  Anna^  In  hia 

tabard » crown  tabard,  crown  tabard,  orown 

in  his  hand.  in  his  hand.  in  hia  baod. 

The  Lord  Privy  Seal,  in  The  Lord  President  of  the 

his  robea  of  estate,  Oooacil,  in  his  robes  of 

coronet  in  bis  hand.  ailata,  coronet  in  his  hand. 

Arobbishopa  of  IralaDd.' 

The  Archbishop  of  Ymk,  in  his  roefaet;  cap  in  hia  hand. 

The  Lord  High  ChaaceUoff,  In  hia  robes  of  natale,  with  his  eoronet  in  hia 

hand,  bearing  his  pnrse,  and  attended  by  his  Porsebearer. 

The  Lord  Archbishop  of  Canierbary,  In  hia  Mdiel».cap  in  hia  band. 

Two  Serjeanta  at  Anas. 
Tbe  Gold  Spnra,         -m  . 

borne  by  tne 
Lord  Calthorpe. 


St.  £dward*a  Staff, 
borne  by  the 

Marqveas  of  Salis- 
bury. 

The  third  Sword, 
borne  by  the 

Earl  of  Galloway. 


Usher  of  the  Green  Rod. 


Curtana,  borne  by 
the  Doke  of 

Newcastle. 

Two  SeijaanU  at  Anas. 


The 
Lord  Mayor 
of  London, 
in  hu  gown, 
colhir,   and 
jewel,  bear- 
ing tbe  city 
mace 


Tbe 
Lord  Lyon  of 
Scotland,  in 
his  tabard, 
carrying  his 
crown  and 
sceptre. 


Ganar  Pria- 
cipalKiag 
of  Arms,  in 
hialabard, 
bearing  his 
crown  and 
sceptre. 


Tbe  Shoeptro  with  te 
Cross,  borne  by 
the  Marqaess 
Wellesley. 
The  second  Sword, 

bone  by  the 
Daka  of  Northam- 
.    hertand. 

Usher  of  the  White  Rod. 
Gentlemaa 
Usher  of  the 
Black  Rod, 
bearing  hia 
rod 
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The  Depotf '  Vatd  GiwU  Chambeilab  of  HD^Iand^  in  his  robet  of  etiale,  hit 

eorooei  and  bia  white  fUtT  in  hia  hand. 
Hb  Royal  Highnan  ihe  Prioca  Leofiold,  in  the  fuU  habit  of  the  Cider  6{  the 

Garter,  carrying  in  hii  right  hand  hia  baton  ai  Field  Mafihal,  aad^  in  his  left, 

hia  cap  and  faalbara ;  hia  train  bona  by  a  Page. 
Hb  Ro]^  Uigboaaa  tha  Dake  of  Gloocaatae,  in  hit  robea  of  eatata,  carrying,  in 

hb  right  baind,  hb  baton  as  Fiaid  Bfaraha),  and  idhb  left  hb  coronet;  hb  train 

borne  by  a  Page. 
Hb  Royal  Highneaa  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  in  bb  robea  of  eatate,  carrying,  in 

hb  riffbt  hand,  hb  baton  as  Fidd  Maiabal,  and  hia  cbronet  in  hb  left ;  and  hb 

traia  Dome  by  a  Page. 
Hb  Rojal  Higbneea  the  Duke  of  Sosaes,  ia  his  robea  of  eatate,  with  hb  coronet 

in  hia  hand,  and  hia  train  borne  by  a  Page 
Hb  Rojal  Highnaaa  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  in  hia  robea  of  catate,'with  hia  corbnet 

in  hia  hand,  and  hia  train  borne  by  a  Page. 
Hb  Royal  Highneaa  tha  Doha  of  Ybck,  in  fata  robes  of  eatate,  carrying,  in  hit 

right  hand,  his  baton  aa  Field  Marahal,  and  hia  coronet  in  hb  left,  and  hja 

tiaiB  boma  by  a  Page. 
The  Hvh  Ccaialable  of  Ireland,  The  Hifh  ConaUble  of  Scotland,  in 

in  bia  robaei  coronet  in  hb  hb  robea,  coronet  in  hb  hand,  with 

hand,  with  his  staff.  bisatafT.  ^ 

-   Two  SerjeAnta  at  Artna. 

The  Sword  The  Lord  High  Conatabla  of  Eng- 

of  State,  land,  in  hb  robea,  hb  coronet 

borne  by  in  hb  hand,  with  fab  atatf ;  at- 

tfae  Dokaof  tended  by  a  Page  carrying  hb 

Doxaet.  baton  of  FieU  Marshal. 


Tha  Deputy  Ear 

Marafaal 

widi  his  staff. 


Tha  Scaptia 

with  the 

Dofo, 

carried  by 

the  Doha 

of  Rntbuid. 

The  Patina, 

borne  by 

theBbhop 

of  Glon- 

cestar. 


Sapporter : 


Bishop  of 

Oiford, 

.for  the, 

Lord 

Biafaop  of 

and' 


Two  SeiOeaBta  at  Anna, 

St.Edwatd'to 
Crown, 

carried  by 
the  Lord  High 
Steward  in 
his  robea. 

The  Bihle, 

borne  by 

the  Bbhop 

of  Ely. 

TBI  KiNO 

In  the  Royal  Robes, 

wearing  a  cap 

of  eatate,  adorned 

with  jewels, 

nnder  a  cantwy 

of  cloth  of  gold. 

borne  by  Sixteen 

Barooa  of  the 

Cinqoe  Porta. 

Hb  Ma^aty'S  Train 

borne  by  Eight 
Eldest  Soua  of  Peera, 

aaaiated  by  the 

Maater  of  the  Robea, 

and  followed  by  tha 

Groom  of  tha  Robea. 


Tha  Orb, 

carried  by 

theDaka 

of  Devon- 

abire. 


Tfae  Cfaalice, 
borne  by 

the  Biafaop 
of 
Chester. 


Sopportar : 

Bbhop  of 

Linooln, 

for  the 

Lqid 

Bishop  of 

Dorbam. 


hi 

*•  "^  »* 

Id- 

a.  •• 
? 
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CWi^prihe  Gold  Slick  •fth  Captain  of  tbe 

xeomeo  of  LfTe  Gaardt  in  Band  of  Gentlemen 

the  Guard,  in  hia  Waiting,  in  hi  Pentionert,  in 

robes  of  estate ;  robes ;  bis  robes 

coronet  in  his  coronet  in  his  of  estate; 

hand  band.  coronet  in  his  hand. 

Lords  of  the  Bedchamber. 
The  Keeper  of  His  Majesty's  Privy  Pnrse. 
Grooms  of  the  Kingps  Bedchamber. 
Gqoerriee  and  Pai;es  of  Honour. 
AideB-de-Camp. 
Gentlemen  Ushers. 
Physicians^  Surgeons,  Apothecaries 
Ensign  of  the  Yeomen  of  the  lieutenant  of  the  Yeomen  of  the 

Guard.  Gnsrd. 

His  Majesty's  Pages  in  full  State  Liveries. 
His  Majesty's  Footmen  in  full  State  Liveries. 
'  Exons  of  the  Yeomen  of  the  Yeomen  of  the  Exons  off  the  Yeomen 

Gnard.  Guard.  of  the  Gnard. 

Gentleman  Harbinger  of  the  Band  of  Gentlemen  Pensioners. 
Clerk  of  the  Cheque  to  the  Yeomen  Clerk  of  the  Cheque  to  the  Geademen 

of  the  Guard.  Pensioners. 

Yeomen  of  the  Guard,  to  close  the  Procession. 

*  On  the  arrival  of  the  procession  at  the  abl>ey»  the  herb-«voaian 
and  her  maids,  and  the  serjeant  porter,  remained  at  the  entrance 
within  the  great  west  door. 

Theking^^tered  the  west  door  of  the  abbey  church  at  eleven 
b*clock,  and  was  received  with  the  undermentioned  anthem,  which 
was  sung  by  the  choir  of  Westminster,  who,  with  the  deaii  and  pre- 
bendaries, quitted  the  procession  a  little  before,  and  went  to  the 
left  aide  of  the  middle  aisle,  and  remained  there  till  his  majesty  ar- 
rived, and  then  followed  in  the  procession  next  to  the  regalia. 

On  his  majesty's  entering  the  abbev,  the  choirs  commenced  sing- 
ing the  anthem, 

*  I  was  glad  when  they  said  nUto  me   we  will  go  into  the  house  of  the  Lord/ 
&c.* 

During  which  his  majesty  passed  through  the  body  of  the  church, 
and  through  the  choir  up  the  stairs  to  the  theatre..  He  then  passed 
his  throne  and  made  his  humble  adoration,  and  afterwards  knelt  at 
the  faldstool  set  for  him  before  his  chair;  at  the  same  time  his 
majesty  used  some  short  private  prayer ;  he  then  sat  down  (not  on 
his  throne,  but  in  his  chair  before  and  below  his  throne)  and  re- 
posed himself. 

When  the  king  was  thus  placed,  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury 
turned  to  the  east  part  of  the  theatre  ;  then,  together  with  the  lord 
chancellor,  lord  great  chaihberlain,  lord  high  qopistable,  and  earl 
marshal  (Garter  king  at  arms  preceding  them),  went  to  the  othei 
three  sides  of  the  theatre,  in  the  order,  south,  west,  and  north, 
and  at  each  side  addressed  the  people  in  a  loud  voice ;  the  king  at 
the  same  time  standing  up  by  his  chair,  turned  and  showed  himself 
to  the  people  at  each  of  .the  four  sides  of  the  theatre,  while  the 
archbishop  spoke  as  follows  :— 

*  Psalm  cixii.  verses  1,  5^  6,  7. 
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'  I  here  prewDi  onto  yoa  King  George  the  Foortb^  the  aodoabted  king  o/tbii 
Ralm;  wfaerefiore  all  foa  that  come  thii  day  to  do  your  homage^  are  yt  willbg 
Co  do  the  nine?* 

This  was  answered  by  the  toiid  and  repeated  acclamatibils  of  the 
penoDs  present,  expressive  of  their  willingness  and  joy,  at  the  same 
time  they  cried  ont, 

'  God  save  Ring  George  the  Fourth  I* 

Then  the  trumpets  sounded. 

The  archbishop  in  the  meantime  went  to  the  altar  and  put  on  hit 
cope,  and  placed  himself  at  the  north  side  of  the  altar ;  as  did  also 
the  bishops  who  took  part  in  the  office. 

The  officers  of  the  wardrobe,  &c.  here  spread  carpets  and 
cushi<ms  on  the  floor  and  steps  of  the  altar. 

And  here,  first  the  Bible,  paten,  and  cup,  were  brought  and 
placed  upon  the  altar.  The  kmg,  then,  supported  by  the  two 
bishops  of  Durham  and  Bath,  and  attended  by  the  dean  of  West- 
minster, the  lords  carrying  the  regalia  before  him,  went  down  to 
the  altar,  and  knelt  upon  the  steps  of  it,  and  made  his  first  oblation, 
uncovered. 

Here  the  pall,  or  ahar-cloth  of  gold,  was  delivered  by  the  master 
of  the  great  wardrol)e  to  the  lord  great  chamberlain,  and  by  him, 
kneeling,  it  was  presented  to  his  majesty.  The  treasurer  of  the 
household  then  delivered  a  wedffe  of  gold  of  a  pound  weight  to  the 
lord  great  chamberlain,  which  he,  kneeling,  delivered  to  his  ma- 
jesty. The  king  then  (uncovered)  delivered  them  to  the  arch 
bishop. 

The  archbishop  received  them  one  after  another  (standing)  from 
his  majesty,  and  laid  the  pall  reverently  upou  the  altar.  The  gold 
was  received  into  the  basin,  and,  with  like  reverence,  was  placed 
upon  the  altar. 

Then  the  archbishop  said  the  following  prayer,  the  king  still 
kneeling : — 

'  O  God,  who  dwelleat  io  the  high  and  holy  plare^  &c.* 

When  the  king  had  thus  offered  his  oblation,  he  went  to  his  chair 
set  for  him  on  the  south  side  of  the  altar,  and  knelt  at  his  faldstool, 
and  the  Litany  commenced,  which  was  read  by  two  bishops,  vested 
in  copes,  and  kneeling  at  a  faldstool  al>ove  the  steps  of  the  theatre, 
OD  the  middle  of  the  east  side ;  the  choir  read  the  responses. 

In  the  meantime  the  lords  who  carried  the  regalia,  except  those 
who  bore  the  swords,  approached  the  altar,  and  each  presented 
what  he  carried  to  the  archbishop,  who  delivered  them  to  the  dean 
of  Westminster,  who  placed  them  on  the  altar.  They  then  retired 
to  the  places  and  seats  appointed  for  them. 

The  bishops,  and  the  people  with  them,  then  said  the  Lord's 
Prayer. 

The  Communion  service  was  read  ;  the  people,  kneeling,  made 
the  responses  to  the  ten  commandments,  which  were  delivered  by 
the  archbishop. 
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Ttien  the  archbishop,  standiug  as  before,  said  a  colled  lor  the 
king. 

The  foUowmg  epistle  was  then  read  bv  one  of  the  bishops;—" 

'  Sobmit  yoQcielfM  to  nao  for  the  Loid's  iake ;  whether  it  be  to  the  Uqf  as 
inpiemej  or  anto  governort/  &c.* 

The  Gospel'was  then  read  by  another  bishop,  the  king  and  the 
people  standmg. 

'  Then  went  the  Phariieei,  sod  took  ooontel  how  they  might  eolanf  ]e  him  in 
hi9.taUi4    And  they  tetl  oat  nolo  him/  Ac.t 

Then  the  arebbishop  read  the  Nicene  Creed ;  the  kmg  and  the 
people  standing  as  before. 

'  I  beliere  id  one  Ood  the  FftOer,  Ac* 

At  the  end  of  the  creed,  the  archbishop  of  l^ork  preached  the 
sermon^  in  the  pulpit  placed  against  the  pillar  at  the  north-east 
corner  of  the  theatre.  The  king  listened  to  the  same  sitting  in  his 
chi^ir  on  the  south  side  of  the  altar,  over  against  the  pulpit. 

His  grace  commenced  the  sermon  at  a  quarter  past  twelve,  and 
ended  it  about  a  quarter  to  one. 

.  The  king  was  uncovered  daring  the  offering  and  service  that  fol- 
lowed ;  when  the  sermon  commenced  he  put  on  bis  cap  of  crimson 
velvet  turned  up  with  ermine,  and  remained  covered  to  the  end 
of  it. 

On  his  majesty's  right  hand  stood  the  bishop  of  Durham,  and 
beyond  him,  on  the  same  side,  the  lords  that  carried  the  swords. 
On  his  majesty's  left  hand  stood  the  bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  and 
the  lord  great  chamberlain. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  altar  sat  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury 
in  a  purple  velvet  chair ;  the  bishops  were  placed  on  forms  along 
the  north  side  of  the  wall,  betwixt  the  king  and  the  pulpit.  Near 
the  archbishop  stood  Garter,  king  at  arms.  On  the  south  side, 
east  of  the  king's  chair,  nearer  to  the  altar,  stood  the  dean  of  West* 
minster,  the  rest  of  the  bishops  who  took  part  in  the  church  ser- 
vice, and  the  prebendaries  of  Westminster. 

When  the  sermon  was  concluded,  the  archbishop  went  to  the 
king,  and  stanfling  betotre  him,§  administered  the  coronation  oath, 
first  asking  the  king — 

Sir ;  is  year  Majesty  wiUing  tO'take  the  oath  ? 
The  king  answered  :^I  am  willing. 

.    The  archbishop  then  ministereid  these  questions  3  and  the  king 

having  a  copy  of  the  printed  form  and  order  of  the  coronation  aer- 

vice  in  hb  hands,  answered  each  question  severally,  as  follows : 

Arch.  Will  yon  solemnly  promise  and  fwear  to  govern  the  people  of  this 
Untied  Kingdpm  of  Great  Britain  asd  Ireland,  and  the  dominions  thereto  belong. 

*  1  Pet.  ii.  13.  §  His  majesty,  on  Thursday,  the 

t  St  Matth.  xtii.  16.  S7th  of  April,  1820.  in  the  presence  of 

t  His  teit  was^  *  He  that  ruleth  the  two  Houses  or  Parliament,  made 

over  ineh  must  be  jast,'  See.  S  Samael,  and  signed  the  declaration  against  po- 

chap.  89,  verse  8  and  4.  pery. 
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iag,aceofdiiig  to  the  atatatei  io  parliaiBeiilagiMil  oa»  and  %\m  letp^ctnre  Uwa 
vHd  caHonM  of  tbe  laine  ? 

K'lDf .    1  tolemol  J  promite  so  to  do. 

Arch.  Win  yon  to  yovr  power  cfttue  law  and  jastioe,  io  mercy,  to  be  eiecnted 
ID  all  your  judgments  ? 

Kinc.    I  will. 

ArcL  Will  yoa  to  the  utmost  of  your  power  maintain  the  laws  of  God,  the 
tree  profession  of  the  srospd,  and,  the  Protestsoit  Beftirmed  IldigioB  eslablish^ 
bylaw?  And  will  yoa  maintain  and  preserve  inviolably  the  settlement  of  the 
United  Church  of  England  and  Ireland,  and  the  doctrine,  worship,  diacipline, 
and  gotreroment  thereof,  as  by  law  established  within  England  and  Ireland,  and 
the  territories  thereunto  belonginjr  ?  And  will  you  preserve  unto  the  bishops  and 
clergy  of  England  and  Ireland^  and  to  the  United  Church  committed  to  their 
charge,  all  such  rights  and  privileges,  as  by  Uw  do,  or  shall  appertain  to  them, 
or  any  of  them  ? 

King.    All  this  I  promise  to  do. 

Theo  the  king,  arising  out  of  his  chair,  and  assisted  by  the  lord 
great  chamberlaiDy  the  sword  of  state  being  carried  before  him, 
went  to  the  altar,  and  there  being  uncovered,  made  bis  soleqnn 
oath  in  the  sight  of  all  the  people,  to  observe  the  premises  ;  laying 
hu  right  hand  upon  the  Holy  Gospel  in  the  great  Bible,  which  was 
before  carried  in  the  procession,  and  was  now  brought  from  the 
altar  by  the  archbishop,  and  tendered  to  him  as  he  knelt  upon  the 
steps,  saying  these  words  : 

Tba  things  which  I  have  here  before  promised,  I  will  perform  and  keep. 

So  help  me  God. 

Then  the  kinpp  kissed  the  book  and  signed  the  oath. 

The  king  having  thus  taken  his  oalh,  returned  again  to  the  chair ; 
and  kneeling  at  his  faldstool,  the  archbishop  begun  the  hymn 
'  Veni,  Creator  Spiritus,*  and  the  choir  sang  it  out. 

This  being  ended,  the  archbishop  said  this  prayer : — 

O  Lord,  Hol^  Father,  »ho  by  anointing  with  oil  didst  of  old  make  and  conse* 
crate  kings,  priests,  and  prophets,  to  teach  and  govern  thy  peopie  Israel :  bless 
and  sanctify  thy  chosen  servant  Georg:e,  who  by  our  office  and  ministry  is  now 
to  be  anointed  with  this  oil,  and  consecrated  King  of  this  realm i  strengthen  him 
O  Lord,  with  the  Holy  Ghost  the  Comforter ;  Confirm  and  establish  him  with  thy 
free  and  princely  spirit,  the  spirit  of  wisdom  and  government,  the  spirit  of  counsel 
ud  gho«Lly  strength,  the  spirit  of  knowledge  aoid  true  godliness,  and  fill  him,  O 
Lord,  with  the  spirit  of  (hy  holy  fear,  now  and  for  ever.    Aipen. 

This  prayer  being  ended,  the  choir  sang : 

Zadok  the  priest,  and  Nathan  tbe  prophet,  anointnd  Solomon  King ,  and  an 
the  people  rejoiced,  and  said,  God  save  the  King !  Long  live  tbe  King !  May  the 
King  live  for  ever !     Amen.    Hallelujah ! 

In  the  meantime  the  king,  rising  from  his  devotions,  went  before 
tbe  altar,  supported  and  attended  as  before 

The  king  sat  down  in  his  chair,  placed  in  the  midst  of  the  area 
over  against  the  altar,  with  the  faldstool  before  it,  wherein  he  was 
anointed*  Four  knights  of  the, garter  held  over  him  a  rich  pall  of 
silk,  or  cloth  of  gold  ;  the  dean  of  Westminster  took  the  ampula 
and  spoon  from  off  the  altar,  poured  some  of  the  holy  oil  into  the 
s).oon,  and  with  it  the  archbishop  anointed  the  king,  in  the  form 
of  a  cross : 
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1.  On  the  ctown  of  the  head»  saybg,  .  f 

Be  thy  head  anointed  vitb  holy  oil,  as  kings,  priests,  and  propbeta  were 
(anQinted. 

2.  On  the  breast,  saying, 

3e  thf  breast  anointed  with  holj  oil. 

3.  On  the  palms  of  both  the  hands,  saying, 

Be  iby  hands  anointed  with  holy  oil : 

And  as  Solomon  was  anointed  king  by  Zadok  the  priest,  and  Nathan  the  pro- 
phet, so  be  yon  anointed,  blessed,  and  consecrated  King  over  this  people,  whom 
the  Lord  your  God  hath  given  yoa  to  rule  and  govern,  in  the  name  of  the  Fa- 
ther, and  of  the  Sou,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.    Amen. 

• 

Then  the  dean  of  Westminster  laid  the  ampula  and  spoon  upon 
the  altar,  and  the  king  kneeling  down  at  the  faldstool,  and  the 
archbishop  standing  on  the  north  side  of  the  altar,  pronounced 
the  benediction :— > 

Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  who  by  his  Father  was  anointed,  Ac 

This  prayer  being  ended,  the  king  arose^  and  sat  down  again  in 
his  chair,  and  the  dean  of  Westminster  wiped  and  dried  all  the 
places  anointed,  with  fine  linen,  or  fine  bombast  wool,  delivered  to 
nim  by  the  lord  great  chamberlain  ;  the  dean  then  received  from 
the  officers  of  the  wardrobe,  the  super-tunica  of  cloth  of  gold,  and 
a  girdle  of  the  same  for  the  sword,  with  ^hich  the  dean  arrayed 
hiiB  majesty. 

Then  the  spurs  were  brought  from  the  altar  by  the  dean  of  West- 
minster, and  delivered  to  a  nobleman  thereto  appointed  by  the  king, 
who,  kneeling  down,  presents  them  to  his  majesty,  who  forthwith 
sent  them  back  to  the  altar. 

Then  the  lord  who  carried  the  sword  of  state,  returned  the  said 
sword  to  the  officers  of  the  jewel  house,  which  was  thereupon  de- 
posited in  the  traverse  in  king  Edward^s  chapel ;  he  received 
thence,  in  lieu  thereof,  another  sword,  in  a  scabbard  of  purple  vel- 
vet, provided  for  the  king  to  be  girt  withal,  which  he  delivered 
to  the  archbishop  ;  and  the  archbishop,  laying  it  on  the  altar,  said 
the  following  pniver : 

Hear  our  prayers,  O  Lord,  we  beseech  thee,  and  lo  direct  and  support  thy 
servant  King  George,  who  is  now  to  be  girt  wiih  this  sword,  that  he  may  not 
bear  it  in  ▼ain;  but  may  use  it  as  the  minister  of  God,  for  the  terror  and  pnntah- 
ment  of  evil-doers,  and  for  the  protection  and  encouragement  of  those  that  do 
well,  through  Jesus  Chritt  our  Lord.    Amen. 

Then  the  archbishop  took  the  sword  from  off  the  altar,  and  (the 

bishops  assisting,  and  going  along  with  him)  delivered  it  into  the 

king's  right  hand,  and  he  holding  it,  the  archbishop  said : 

Receive  this  kingly  sword,  brought  now  from  the  altar  of  God,  and  delivered 
to  yoo  by  the  hands  of  us  the  bishops  and  servants  of  God,  though  uaworlliy. 

The  king  stood  up,  the  sword  was  girt  about  him  by  the  lord 
great  chamberlain,  and  then,  the  king  sitting  down,  the  archbishop 
said  : 
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'  Refliember  him  of  whom  the  rojal  Pnlmiit  did  prop^iesy,  »yiflg/  &c. 

Then  the  king,  rising  up,  ungirded  his  sword,  and,  going  to  the 
altar,  offered  it  there  in  the  scabbard,  and  then  returned  and  sat 
down  in  bis  chair:  and  the  chief  peer  offered  tlie  price  of  it, 
Bsmely,  a  hundred  shillings,  and  having  thus  redeemed  it,  received 
it  from  off  the  altar  by  the  dean  of  Westminster,  and  drew  it  out  of 
the  scabbard,  and  carried  it  naked  before  his  majesty  during  the 
rest  of  the  solemnity. 

Then  the  king  arising,  the  dean  of  Westminster  took  the  armill 
from  the  master  of  the  great  wardrobe,  and  put  it  about  his  majesty's 
Deck,  and  tied  it  to  the  bowings  of  his  arms,  above  and  below  the 
elbows,  with  silk  strings  ;  the  archbishop  standing  before  the  kmg, 
and  saying : 

Rseeive  this  armill  ai  a  token  of  the  divine  mercy  embracing  yon  on  every 


Next  the  robe  royal,  or  purple  robe  of  state,  of  cloth  of  tissue, 
lined  or  furred  with  ermines,  was  by  the  master  of  the  great  ward- 
robe delivered  to  the  dean  of  Westminster,  and  by  him  put  upon 
the  king,  standing ;  the  crimson  robe  which  he  wore  l>efore  being 
first  taken  off  by  the  lord  great  chamberlain  :  the  king  having  re- 
ceived it,  sat  down,  and  Uien  the  orb  with  the  cross  was  brought 
from  the  altar  bv  tlie  dean  of  Westminster,  and  delivered  into  the 
king's  hand  by  tne  archbishop,  pronouncing  this  blessing  and  ex* 
hortation  :— 

Receive  thii  imperial  robe  and  orb,  &c. 

Then  the  master  of  the  jewel-house  delivered  the  king's  ring  to 
the  archbishop,  in  which  a  table  jewel  was  enchased  ;  the  arch- 
bishop put  it  OB  the  fourth  finger  of  his  majesty*s  right  hand,  and 
said: — 

Reeeiva  tkii  ring^  the  ensign  of  kingly  dignity,  and  of  defence  of  the  Catholic 
fatth,  Ac 

The  king  delivered  his  orb  to  the  dean  of  Westminster,  to  l>e  bv 
him  laid  upon  the  altar;  and  then  the  dean  of  Westminster  brought 
the  sceptre  and  rod  to  die  archbishop ;  and  the  lord  of  the  manor 
of  Worksop  (who  claimed  to  hold  an  estate  by  the  service  of  pre- 
senting to  the  king  a  right  hand  glove  on  the  day  of  his  coronation^ 
and  supporting  the  king^s  right  arm  whilst  he  holds  the  sceptre 
with  the  cross)  delivered  to  the  king  a  pair  of  rich  gloves,  and  on 
any  occasion  happening  afterwards,  supported  his  majesty's  right 
arm,  or  held  his  soeptrs  by  him. 

The  gloves  being  put  oo,  the  archbishop  delivered  the  sceptre, 
with  the  cross,  into  the  kuig's  right  hand,  saying, 

Raoeive  dieroyal  leeptra,  the  enrigo  of  kingty  power  and  joatioe. 

And  then  he  delivered  the  rod,  with  the  dove,  into  the  king's 
left  hand,  and  said, 

<  llcc«>ive  the  rod  of  equity  and  mercy :  and  God,  from  wham  all  holy  desirea, 
all  irood  ooonaeb,  and  all  jost  works  do  proceed,  &c.' 
?OL   lY.  D 
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I%e  i^immimg. 

The  archbishop,  standing  before  the  altar,  took  the  crown  into 
hia  handa,  and  laying  it  again  before  him  upon  the  altar,  said, 

*  O  GcmIj  who  crownest  thy  feiihful  servants  wiUi  mercy  aod  loving  kind- 
netaet/  Ac 

Then  the  king  sat  down  in  king  Edward's  chair ;  the  archbishop, 
assisted  with  other  bi^ops,  came  from  the  altar;  the  4eaiK  of 
Westminster  brought  the  crov^n^  and  the  archb'ihop  taking  it  of 
him,  reverently  put  it  upon  the  king's  head.  At  the  ai^ht  whereof 
the  people^  with  loud  and  repealed  shouts,  cried,  'G<Md  s£^ve  the 
king !'  and  the  trumpets  sounded,  and,  by  a  signal  giveo^  ibe  great 
guns  at  the  Tower  were  shot  off. 

The  noise  ceasing,  the  archbishop  rose  and  said, 

'  BaitroDg  and  of  good  courage.:  ol>8ervellHcoininBDdneDt*«f  GedyUMl  walk 
in  his  holy  ways :  fight  the  good  t)g;ht  of  laiUi,  and  lay  hold  on  eternal  Uh ;  ihat 
in  this  world  yon  may  be  crowned  with  success  and  honoor,  and  when  yea  have 
ilniahed  yonr  course,  yoa  stay  receive  a  crown  of  righteoosnesi^  which  God  the 
righteous  Judge  shall  give  you  io  that  day.'    Amen. 

Then  the  choir  swig  this  short  anthem  :-*- 

*  The  King  shait  Kjoice  in  thy  strength,  O  Lord,'  &c. 

As  soon  as  the  kmg  was  crowned,  the  peers,  bishops^  &c.  pot  on 
their  coronets  and  caps. 

The  dean  of  Westminster  took  the  Holy  Bible,  which  was  carried 
in  (he  procession,  from  off  the  altar,  and  delivered  it  to  the  arch- 
biHliop,  who,  with  the  rest  of  the  bishops  going  along  with  him, 
ptvseuted  it  to  the  king,  fiist  saying  these  words  to  him : — 

*  Our  gracious  King ;  we  present  onto  yoar  Majesty  this  book,  the  most  vahi 
able  thing  that  this  world  affordeth,"  &c. 

Then  the  king  delivered  back  the  Bible  to  the  archbishop,  who 
gave  it  to  the  dean  of  Westminster,  to  be  reverently  placed  again 
upon  the  holy  altar. 

And  now  the  king  having  been  thus  anointed  and  crowned,  and 
having  received  all  the  eusigns  of  royalty,,  the  archbishop  solemnly 
blessed  him,  and  all  the  bishops  standing  about  him,  with  the  rest 
of  the  peers,  with  a  loud  and  hearty  Amen. 

'  The  Lord  bless  and  keep  you  :  the  Lord  make  tbe  light  of  his  <;ounleiMinca 
to  shine  for  ever  upon  you,  &c. 

Then  the  archbishop  turned  to  the  people  luad  said  :*— 
'  And  the  same  Lord  God  Ahnigluy  gfant,*  &c. 

The  blessing  being  thus  given,  the  king  sat  down  in  his  chair, 
and  vouchsafed  to  kiss  the  archbishop  and  bishops  assMtiog  at  his 
coronation,  they  kneeling  before  him  one  after  another. 

Then  the  choir  began  to  sing  the  Te  Deum^  and  the  ki»g  weot 
up  to  the  theatre  on  which  the  throne  is  placed,  all  the  bishops, 
great  officers,  and  other  peers,  attending  him,  and  then  he  sat  down 
ami  reposed  himself  in  his  chair>  below  the  throne. 
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The  Te  Deum  being  ended,  the  king  was  lifted  op  intoliitf  thtiMie 
bv  fhe  archbiAop  and  bishops,  and  other  peers  of  the  kingdota. 
And  being  inthronizedor  placed  therein,  all  the  great  officers,  those 
that  bore  the  swords  and  the  sceptres,  and  the  rest  of  the  nobler, 
stood  round  at>oat  the  steps  of  the  throne,  and  the  arehbishop  stand- 
ing before  the  king,  said. 

Stand  bit  and  bold  from  benceforth,  the  teat  and  imperial  digtntf  «(llch  U 
chb  day  delivared  «ato  ymi  ia  the  naoM,  and  by  tlwamborily  of  Almighty  God, 
and  by  the  haiMb  of  u  the  biahopf  and  itrf  aott  of  God,  though  unworlhy  i  and 
aj  yon  tee  ni  approach  nearer  to  Ood^  altar,  lO  n>ucfaflafe  the  of  ore  graetoosly 
to  oontinoe  to  ni  yoor  royal  fafovrand  protectioa.  And  die  Lot4  God  AlflNtbcy, 
vboee  miniiten  «•  aie,  and  iha  atnupaKbof  hif  myitariee,  establish  your  throne 
in  righteousness,  that  it  may  stand  fiutfor  evermore,  like  as  the  san  before  Him, 
and  as  Che  fidthfol  wltiKSS  in  heaven.    Amen. 

The  exhortatioo  being  ended,  all  the  peers  present  did  hooMgc 
publicly  and  solemnly  unto  the  king  upon  the  theatre,  and  in  the 
meantime  the  treasurer  of  the  household  threw  among  the  people 
medals  of  gold  and  ailver,  as  the  king's  princely  largess  or  donii«- 
ti?e. 

The  archbishop  first  knelt  down  before  his  majesty's  knees*,  pnd 
the  rest  of  the  bishops  knelt  on  either  hand,  and  about  him ;  and 
they  did  their  homage  together,  for  the  shortenmg  of  the  ceremMty, 
the  archbishop  saying : — 

I  Charles  archbishop  of  Canterbury  [and  so  erery  one  of  the  test,  f.  N.  bishop 
of  N.  repeating  the  rest  audibly  after  the  archbishop]  will  be  fjahhful  and  true^ 
and  faith  and  tmfh  will  bear,  anto  yon  onr  Sovereign  Lofd,  and  yaar  heits,  kings 
of  tha  oDitcd  kiagdani  of  Graai  Brtmia  and  Ireland  Aod  I  will  da,,  aid  traly 
achoowjcdge  the  service  of  the  lands  which  I  claim  to  hoU  of  yao,  as  ia  right  of 
the  chnrch. — So  help  me  God. 

Then  the  archbishop  kissed  the  king's  left  cheek,  and  so  the  rest 
of  the  bishops  present  after  him. 

After  which  the  other  peers  of  the  realm  did  their  hottiage  in 
like  manner,  the  dukes  first  by  themselves,  and  so  the  marquesses, 
the  earls,  the  viscounts,  and  the  barona,  severally ;  the  firtt  of  each 
order  kneelmg  before  bis  majesty,  and  the  rest  with  and  about 
him,  all  putthig  off  their  coronets,  and  the  first  of  each  class  be- 
ginning, and  the  last  saying  after  hlw  r-*~ 

I  N.  doke  or  earl,  fte.  of  N.  db  becmHe  yotrr  11eg«  mM  eff  Wi^  and  limb, 
ant  of  earthly  worship,  and  Mth  and  ifoth  1  wiM  bear  valo  yoa,  lo  Uim 
and  die,  against  all  manner  of  foJkSi^So  help  aie  God. 

The  peers  having  done  their  hoiaage,  theiy  alood  all  tagether 
round  about  the  kiag;  and  each  class  or  degnee  going  by  tliem- 
iclves»  or  (fis  it  was  at  the  coronation  of  king  QiarliS  the  Fiial  and 
Seoood)  every  peer  one  by  (»e,  in  order,  put  off  their  coronets, 
anglv  ascended  the  throve  again,  and  stretching  forth  cheir  bands, 
touched  the  crown  on  hia  miyesty^s  hcwL  as  promising  by  thai 
ceremony  to  be  ever  read^  to  support  it  with  all  their  power,  and 
then  every  one  of  them  kissed  the  king^s  cheek* 

While  the  peers  were  thus  doing  their  homage,  and  the  medals 
thrown  about,  the  king  delivered  his  stepire  with  the  cross  to  (he 
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lord  of  the  manor  of  Worksop,  to  hold  ;  and  the  other  sceptre,  or 
rod,  with  the  dove,  to  the  lord  that  carried  it  in  the  procession. 

And  the  bishops  that  supported  tlie  king  in  the  procession  also 
eased  him,  bv  supporting  the  crown,  as  there  was  occasion. 

While  the  medals  were  scattered,  and  the  homage  of  the  lords 
performed,  the  choir  sung  the  authem,  with  instiuroeutal  music  of 
all  sorts,  as  a  solemn  conclusion  of  the  king  s  coronation. 

*  Blened  be  thoa.  Lord  God  of  l8rael,*ottr  Father/  ike. 

At  the  end  of  this  anthem  the  drums  heat,  and  the  trumpets 
,  sounded,  and  aU  the  people  shouted,  crying  out, 

God  save  Kmg  George  the  Fourth ! 
Long  live  King  George ! 
May  the  King  live  for  ever! 
The  solemnity  of  the  king's  coronation  l>eing  thus  ended,    the 
archbishop  left  the  king  in  his  throne,  snd  went  down  to  the  altsr. 

Then  the  offertory  t>egan,  the  archbishop  reading  the»e  sen* 
^fences: — 

'  Let  yoar  light  so  shise  before  men/  &c. 

The  king  descended  from  his  throne,  supported  and  attended  as 
before,  and  went  to  the  steps  of  the  altar,  and  knelt  down  there. 

At  first  the  king  offered  bread  and  wine  for  the  communion, 
which  were  brought  out  of  king  Edward's  chapel,  and  delivered 
'  hito  his  hands,  the  bread  upon  Uie  paten  by  the  bishop  that  read 
.  the  fipislle,  and  the  wine  in  tlie  chalice  by  the  bishop  tliat  read 
the  Gospel :  these  were  by  the  archbishop  received  from  the  king, 
and  reverently  placed  upon  the  altar,  and  decently  covered  with  a 
fair  linen  cloth,  the  archbishop  first  saying  this  prayer  : — 

'  Blete,  O  Lord,  we  beeeech  tbee,  thete  thy  gifU/  &c. 

Then  the  king  kneeling,  as  before^  made  his  second  oblation, 

offering  a  mark  weight  of  gold,  which  the  treasurer  of  the  househokf 

delivered  to  the  loni  great  chamberlain,  and  he  to  his  majesty. 

And  the  archbishop  came  to  him,  and  received  it  in  the  basin,  and 

.placed  it  upon  the  altar.     After  which  the  bishop  said  : — 

'  O  God,  who  dwdlest  in  the  high  and  holy  phioe,*  Ac 

Then  the  king  returned  to  his  chair,  and  knelt  down  at  bib  fald- 
•stool ;  .the  archbishop  said  :•— 

'  Let  as  pray  for  the  whole  itftle  of  Christ's  charch  mihtast  here  od  earth. 
*  Almighty  aod  ever  living  God/  &c. 

After  the  prater  of  consecration,  the  archbishop,  and  dean  of 
Westminster,  with  the  bishops*  assistants,  namely,  the  preacher, 
and  those  who  read  the  Litany,  and  the  Epistle  and  Goopel,  had 
communicated  in  lK>th  kinds^  the  archbishop  administered  the 
bread,  and  the  dean  of  Westminster  the  cup,  to  the  king. 

At  the  delivery  of  the  bread,  was  said, 

'  The  body  of  our  Lord  Jetua  Christ,*  &c. 

At  the  delivery  of  the  cup. 
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The  blood  of  onr  Lord  Jew  Christ,  which  wm  tlicd  for  ihfit,  prMerve  iby 
body  and  mmiI  uoCo  everluiio;  life.  Drink  this  io  remembraiiMce  that  Chrin't 
falooid  we*  shed  for  thee,  aod  be  thankfal 

While  tlie  kin^  receiTed,  the  bishop  appointed  for  that  service 
held  a  towel  of  white  ailk.  or  fine  lineu,  before  him. 
Then  the  archbishop  went  qd  to  the  post  coromuniony  taking; 

Oor  Father  which  art  in  Heaven/  &c. 

Then  this  prayer, 

'  O  Lord  aad  heaveolj  Father,  &c. 

The  king  relumed  to  his  throne  upon  the  theatre,  and  afterwards 
the  archbishop  read  the  final  prayers. 

The  whole  coronation  office  bemg  thus  performed,  the  king,  at- 
tended and  accompanied  as  before,  the  four  swords  being  carried 
before  him,  descended  from  his  throne  crowned,  and  carrymg  the 
sceptre  and  rod  in  his  hands,  went  up  to  the  area  eastward  of  the 
theatre,  and  passed  on  through  the  door,  on  the  south  side  of  the 
altar,  into  king  Edward's  chapel ;  and  as  they  passed  by  the  altar, 
the  rest  of  the  regalia  lying  upon  it  were  delivered  by  the  dean  of 
Westminster  to  the  lords  that  carried  them  m  the  procession,  and  so 
they  proceeded  m  state  into  the  chapel ;  the  organ  all  the  while 
playmg. 

The  king  then  came  into  the  chapel,  and  standmg  berore  the 
altar,  took  off  his  crown,  and  delivered  it,  together  with  his  scep- 
tre, to  the  archbishop,  who  laid  Ihero  upon  the  altar  there ;  and  the 
rest  of  the  regalia  were  given  into  the  hands  of  the  dean  of  West- 
minster, and  by  him  laid  there  also. 

Then  the  king  withdrew  himself  into  his  traverse  prepared  for 
him  upon  the  western  wall  of  that  chapeL 

Within  his  traverse  the  king  was  disrobed  by  the  lord  great 
chamberlain  of  his  royal  robe  of  state  (which  was  forthwith  delivered 
to  the  dean  of  Westminster  to  be  laid  also  upon  the  altar)  and  again 
arrayed  with  his  robe  of  purple  velvet,  which  was  before  laid  ready 
in  the  traverse  for  that  purpose. 

When  the  king,  thus  habited,  came  forth  of  his  traverse,  be  stood 
liefore  the  altar,  and  the  archbishop  being  stilt  vested  in  hn  cope, 
Mt  the  crown  of  state,  provided  for  the  king  to  wear  during  the  rest 
of  the  ceremony,  upon  his  head.  Then  he  gave  the  sceptre  with 
the  cross  into  tJie  king*B  right  hand,  and  the  orb  with  the  cross  into 
his  left ;  which  being  done,  both  the  archbishop  and  dean  divested 
themselves  of  their  copes,  and  left  them  there,  and  proceeded  in 
their  nsaal  habits. 

Then  the  king  carried  his  sceptre  with  the  cross  in  his  left  hand» 
the  four  swords  being  borne  before  the  king,  and  the  heralds  having 
af^ain  put  the  rest  of  the  procession  in  order,  he  went  on  from  king 
Edward's  chapel  to  the  theatre,  and  thence  through  the  midst  of  the 
choir  and  body  of  the  church,  out  at  the  west  door,  and  so  returned 
Io  Wsstminster-hall. 
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• .  Al  wbsmt  twenty  mumtei  to  (our  th€  gates  of  the  hall  were  thrown 
•pes  tB  admit  the  ywooeiaian  on  its  return. 

Viewed  from  the  upper  end  of  the  ball  through  the  arched  way, 
the  wfipeaffaBGe  of  Ihe  white  plumes  of  the  knights  of  the  Bath  was 
most  magnificent.  On  their  entrance  lo  the  hall,  the  knights  took 
off  tl^eir  bals,  but  the  peera  oontiniied  to  wear  their  coronets^  The 
processioD  then  entered  in  the  following  order  : — 

The  King^k  Herbwoman,  with  her  six  Mudi, 
Measengrer  of  (he  College  of  Arms. 
H%h  CoDttaMe  t>r  WeinnhMier. 
F&fo  and  Draowi  at  helore  x 

SlT^TrS^mLu  f  Who.  CD  arrival  la  the  Hall,  imuie- 

SSi  >I1«'^  >     diately  went  ioto  the  Gallery  over 

SS'^^^  3     *«  Triumphal  Arch. 

■Serjeaat  Trompeter, 

Serjeaqt  Porter. 

Kotght  Manhal  and  hiv  OiBeers. 

Six  Clerks  ia  Chaaeery. 

.  Kiora^hapWtM^ 

Sheriff*  of  Loodon. 

Aldermeo  and  Recorder  of  Lopdoo. 

Masters  in  Chancery. 

KiagHSorJeaaUvl  Last 

King'a  Aocieot  Serjeant, 

.{a^%  MtoiloMSeDaral.  KinK*t  MIonisgi^GanQra]. 

Gentlemeo  of  the  Privy  Chamber. 
Barons  of  the  Eitheqaer,  and  Justices  of  both  Qenches. 
Lotd  Chief  Baron  of  the  Ix>rd  Chief  Jattioe  of  ih#  Cooiman 

.'Basbet^er.  PJeas* 

Vice-Chancellor.  M4ster  of  the  RotU, 

.f  ;  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench. 

'    Pursuivants  of  Scotland  and  Ireland. 
Officers  attendant  on  the  Knights  Commanders  of  the  Bath,  Hearing  Ihelr  CB{icr. 
*'     .   '      '  Kaigliu  dmnssaiidersoftha  Bath,  wearing  iheir  Caps. 
)  .         .       (HtaMS4f4lwOfa0roftbeAtfh,ii9firing  their  Osf>s. 
„,  I    .K(\ighU,Qm4 Crosses  of  the  Order  of  (be  Bath  wearing  their  Caps. 

A  Pursuivant  of  Arm^. 
'    '  ClerksoftheCoancflki  Ordinary. 

Privy  Couneillors. 
f    .    *  Hefeist^r  of  the  Ofd«  of  the  Gaiter. 

Kffighl^  of  lh«  Garter,  net  a  Peer,  wearing  bii  Cap  and  Feathers 
*    '  His  Majesty >  ViQeoChamberlain. 

''  ' '  Cempirbbef  otthe  Roes^old»  Treasurer  of  the  ffousehoM 

A  Btfsahrant  of  Anas. 
^.*,<  Heralds  of.  ScoUan^  and  IveUmd* 

1  .  ,  .  Tho  Standard  of  Hanoveri  bocne  by  the  Earl  of  Mayo. 

Baronsj  wearing  their  Coronets. 
A  Herald. 
The  Standard  of  Ireland^  home  by  The  Standard  af  SeotlaacI,  bk>rae  by 

,> ..  .'  ;i«fd BevBifiMd.  ^fiarioCLaudenliJa. 

"•   ,-.  .  Bishof*  waaring  Iheir  Ci^^ 

.    ,  .  Two  Heralds. 

' '  Viseoonts  wearing  their  Caronets. 

Two  Heralds, 
n^  SiMdMcf  EagbBd, bpma h$  Lord  HiLU 

Earisy  wearing  their  Coronets.  ,   /    . 
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Two  HeraMa. 

Tbe  Uobn  Standatd,  borne  by  Earl  Uarcoart 

Marquesses, weartfi?  theirCoroneUb 

The  Lord  Cbanberlain  of  the  Houtehold,  wearing  bia  CorantL 

The  Lord  Steward  of  the  Hoaaebold,  weario;  bit  CotoaeC 

The  Royal  Standard,  bone  by  the  Earl  of  Harriogton. 

ing  of  Arms  of  the  loiiiaii  Order  Glouonter  Kiog  Hanover  Kin^ 

of  St.  Michael  and  St.  George,  of  Arms,  wearing         of  Arnu,  wearing 

wearing  his  CrowD«  bis  Crown.  bis  Crown. 

Dakes,  wearing  Ibeir  Coronets. 
Ulster  Kine  of  Clarencenx  King  of  Norroy  King  of 

Anas,  wearing  bis  Arms,  wearing  hia  Anns,  wearing  bis 

Crown,  Crown.  Crown, 

"^he  Lord  Privy  Seal,  wearing  The  Lord  President  of  the  Council  wearing 

bs>  Coronet.  bis  Coronet. 

Archbishops  of  Ireland,  wearing  their  Caps. 
Archbishop  of  York,  wearing  bis  Cap. 
Lord  High  Chancelior,  wearing  his  Coronet,  and  bearing  bis  Pnrae. 
Arobbishop  of  Canterbory,  wearing  his  Capy 
Poor  Serjeants  at  Anna. 
The  third  Sword  Cartaoa,  borne  by  The  aecoad  Sword, 

borne  by  ib^  the  Duke  of  bone  by  the 

Eari  of  Galloway,  Newcastle,  Dake  of  Northumberland 

wearing  his  CoraseL        wearing  his  Coronet.  wearing  his  Cifronet 

Usher  of  the  Green  Rod.  Usher  of  the  While  Red. 

The  The  Lord  Gartet  Principal      *  BlaokBod* 

Lord  Mayor      Lyon  of  Scotland  King  of  Arnn, 

of  London,      wearing  his  Crown.  wearing  his  Crown. 

The  Deputy  LonI  Great  Chamberlain,  wearing  his  Coronet, 
lib  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Leopold,  wearbg  bis  Dip  and  PeathcM,  and  hi 

Train  borne  as  before. 
His  Royal  Higboefs  the  Duke  of  G^mcesier,  wei^ring  his  Coronet^  and  his  Train 

borne  as  before. 
Hii  Royal  Highoea  the  Duke  of  Canbbridge,  wearing  his  Corooct,  aild  his  Train 

borne  as  before. 
Hb  Rojal  Higbnass  the  Duke  of  Sassei,  wearing  his  CaioBety  and  hb  Train 

borne  as  before* 
Hb  Royal  Bigbness  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  wearing  hb  Coronet,  and  his  Train 

bofBQ  as  beifore. 
Hb  Royal  Highnest  tliB  Duke  of  York,  wearing  bb  Goronet,  and  bb  Tiiih 

borne  as  before. 
The  High  Constable  Tlie  High  Constable  of  Scotland^  wearing 

of  Ireland.  his  Coronet* 

Four  Seijaants  at  Arms. 

the  D^uty  fSart  Ttaa  swoid  whiob  had  beea  The  Lnd  High 

Marshal  ledeeiaed,  home  naked  Goascable 

wearing  hb  by  the  Duke  of  Dorset,  wearing  hb 

Corooeu  wearing  bis  Coronet.  Coroneu 

The  Lord  High  Steward  wearing  his  Coronet. 

The  SocpCfe  widi  the  Dove,  borne  by  the  Duke  of  Rutland,  wearing  hb  corooefr 


S  ^  lb  his  robes  of  purple  velvet,  fur-  c  *0  ^ 

J  -  -o  red  with  ermine,  and  tiie  Crown  »  S  f 

^  ^^  ^  The  Bishop  of  state  on  hb  bead,  bearing  in  The  Bishop     ^  ».^ 

iS  S  3  e  of  Oxford,  hb  right  hand  St.  Edward*s  Seep,  of  Lincoln      S'  |  ^ 

^  §  ^  i  wearing  hb  tre^  with  the  Gross,  and  in  hb  left  wearing'  liii     §  S  g 

1*1  «^        cap«  the  Orb«  wilh  the  Cross,  un^r  cap.       '    §  «|»|* 

Jjj'S  hb catiopy^  supported  as  before^  .^S^JjI 


and  hb  tram  borne  asbefi^rc. 
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CapUin  of  the  GM  Stick  of  tiM  Cti\^m  of  the 

Yeomeii  ^  Life  Goards  in  Band  of  Gentlenien 

the  Guard,  vfcariog  Waitingi  waaring  Peniionert.  wearing 

hit  aoronel.  hii  coronet  his  corooeu 

Lords  of  the  Bedchamber. 
The  Keeper  of  His  Majesty's  Privy  Porse. 
GroooM  of  the  King's  Bedchamber. 
Equerries  and  Pages  of  Honour. 
Aides-de-Cam|i» 
Grntlemen  Ushers. 
Physicians^  Surgeons,  Apothecaries 
Emngn  of  the  Yeomen  of  the  Lieutenant  of  the  Yaomeo  of  the 

Guard.  Guard. 

IIi«  Majesty*!  Pages. 
His  Maje«ty*«  Footmen. 
Eioos  of  the  Yeomen  of  the  Yeomen  of  the  Eions  of  the  Yeomea 

Gnard.  Guard.  of  the  Guard. 

GeotleoMin  Harbinger  of  the  Band  of  Gentlemen  PeiNloiiers. 
Ctarfc  of  the  Cheque  to  the  Yeomen  CJerk  of  the  Cheque  to  the  Gemtenieii 

of  the  Guard.  Pensioners. 

Yeomen  of  the  Gnard,  to  dose  the  Procession. 

As  the  processioD  entered  the  ball,  the  fifes,  drums,  and  tnim* 
pets  went  to  their  irallery,  and  the  several  other  persons  composing 
it  were  directed  to  tlieir  respective  places  i>y  the  officers  of  arms. 

On  entering  the  hall,  the  barons  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  bearing  the 
canopy,  remained  at  the  bottom  of  the  steps.  His  majesty  ascended 
the  elevated  platform,  and  retired  in  his  chamber  near  the  state. 

The  company  at  the  table  then  sat  down  ;  and  the  barons  of  the 
Cinque  Ports  carried  away  the  canopy  as  their  fee. 

It  is  mentioned  aboTC  that  the  several  orders  of  knighthood  re- 
turned wearing  their  hats.  This  was  the  case  until  they  got  to  the  en* 
trance  of  Westminster-hall.  There  all  the  knights  of  the  Bath  took 
off  their  hats,  as  did  some  of  the  bishops  and  several  other  individuals 
who  took  part  in  the  procession.  There  were  only  two  knights  of 
the  Garter  who  appeared  in  the  full  dress  of  the  order.  These  were 
his  ruyal  highness  the  prince  Leopold  and  the  marquess  of  London- 
derry.* The  noble  marquess,  as  attired  in  his  robes,  added  very 
consideraLk  to  the  splendour  of  the  scene  by  his  graceful  and  ele- 
gant appearance.  His  lordship's  hat  was  encircled  with  a  band  of 
diamoods,  vihich  had  a  most  brilliant  effect.  As  his  majesty  panseil 
up  the  hall  he  wn%  received  with  loud  and  continued  acclamations, 
the  gentlemen  waving  their  hats,  and  the  ladies  their  handker- 
chiefs ;  his  majesty  seemed  to  feel  sensibly  the  enthusiasm  with 
which  hie  was  greeted,  and  returned  the  salutation  with  repeated 
bows  to  the  assemblage  on  both  sides.  The  peers  took  their  seats 
at  the  table  appointed  for  them,  and  began  to  partake  of 

The  Banqvei. 

Precisely  at  twenty  minutes  past  five  the  great  lord  chamberlain 
issued  his  orders  that  the  centre  of  the  hall  should  be  cleared. 
TliiK  direction  occasioned  much  confusion,  not  only  because  many 
strangers  had  been  allowed  to  enter  the  lower  doors  for  the  pur- 
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pose  of  survey mfT  the  flrnernl  ftrrangemebts,  hut  becahse  those  who 
bad  tickets  for  the  ^lleries  had  descended  in  considerable  num- 
bers to  the  floor.  Lord  GwvHyr  was  under  the  necessity  of  person- 
ally exerthig  his  authority,  with  considerable  vehemence,  in  order 
to  compel  the  attendaiitb  of  the  eaH-marshal  to  quit  situations  in- 
tended for  perscms  more  immediately  connected  with  the  ceremony. 
A  long  interval  now  occurredy  durmg  which  the  various  officers, 
and  especially  the  heralds,  made  the  necessary  arran|i:em€nts  for 
the  nobility  expected  to  return  with  his  majesty.  During  this 
pause  Silence  was  generally  preserved,  in  expectation  of  the  return 
of  his  majesty  from  the  chamber. 

The  entrance  of  the  king  was  announced  by  one  of  the  principal 
heralds,  who  was  followed  into  the  hall  by  the  lord  great  chamber- 
lain and  the  dukes  of  York,  Clarence,  Cambridge,  Sussex,  and 
GkNteester.  Prince  Leopold  had  for  some  time  previously  been 
engaged  in  conversation  with  the  foreign  ambassadors. 

His  majesty  returned  in  the  robes  with  which  he  had  been  in- 
vested in  the  abbey,  wearing  also  the  same  crown.  In  his  right  hand 
he  carried  the  sceptre,  and  in  his  left  the  orb,  which,  on  taking  his 
seat  on  the  tlirone,  be  delivered  to  two  peers  stationed  at  his  side 
for  the  pnrpose  of  receiving  them. 

The  first  coone  was  then  served  np.  It  consisted  of  twentv-four 
gold  covers  and  dishes,  carried  by  as  many  gentlemen  pensioners : 
they  were  preceded  by  six  attendants  on  the  clerk  comptroller,  by 
two  clerks  of  the  kitchen,  who  received  the  dishes  from  the  gentle- 
men pensionersy  by  the  clerk  comptroller,  in  a  velvet  gown  trimmed 
with  silver  lace,  by  two  clerks  and  the  secretary  of  the  lioard  of 
green  cloth,  by  the  comptroller  and  treasurer  of  the  household,  and 
Serjeants  at  arms  with  Uieir  maces. 

Before  the  dishes  were  placed  upon  the  table  by  Ihe  two  clerks 
of  tlie  kitchen,  the  great  doors  at  the  bottom  of  Ihe  hall  were  thrown 
open  to  the  sound  of  trumpets  and  clarionets,  and  the  duke  of  Wei-' 
Imgton  as  lord  high  constable,  the  marquis  of  Anglesey,  as  lord 
high  steward,  and  lord  Howard  of  Effingham,  as  deputy  earl  mar- 
shal, entered  iipon  the  floor  on  horseback,  remaining  for  some  mi- 
nutes under  the  archway.  The  duke  of  Wellington  was  on  the  left 
of  the  kmft  the  earl  marshal  on  the  right,  and  the  marquess  of 
Anglesey  m  the  centre.  The  two  former  were  mounted  on  beautiful 
white  hones  gorgeously  trapped,  and  the  latter  on  his  favourite  dun- 
coloured  Arabian. 

Before  the  second  course,  the  great  gate  was  thrown  open  at  the 
sound  of  trumpets  without.  The  deputy  appointed  to  officiate  as 
king's  champion  for  the  lord  of  the  manor  of  Scrivelsby,  in  Lin- 
colnshire, entered  the  hall  on  horseback,  in  a  complete  suit  of 
bright  armour,  between  the  lord  high  constable  and  deputy  earl 
marshal,  also  on  horseback,  preceded  by 

Two  TrumpeCers,  with  the  Champion's  Arma  on  their  Banncn. 
Tlie  Serjeant  Tniififieterj  with  hi«  Mace  on  bis  Sboakler. 
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Two  Serjeaott  at  Arms,  with  their  Mace*  on  ibeir  ShouU)«)r& 
The  CharopioD*8  two  £aqnire«,  in  hall  Armour,  one  on  the  right  hand  bearing 
the  Charopion't  Lance,  the  other  on  the  left  hood  with  the  Champioo^  Target^ 
and  the  Arms  of  Dymoke  depicted  thereon. 

A  Herald  with  a  Paper  in  hia  hand  oontainiag  the  Challenge- 

Tb«n  followed  :— 


The 
Depoty  Earl  Marshal, 
OB  Uoneback,  in  his 
.Robes  and  Coronet,  with 
the  Earl  Marshal's  Stafl 
in  his  Hand,  attended  by  a 
Page. 


The 
CHAMPION, 

on  Horseback,  in  a  com- 
plete suit  of  bright  Ar- 
nioar,  with  a  Gsontlet  in 
his  Hand,  his  HWniet  on 
his  Head,  adorned  with  a 
plume  of  Feathers. 

Four  Pages,  richly  apparelled,  attendants  ou  theCbampioo, 


T%e 
Lord  High  ConsUble, 
In  his  Robes  and  Coronet, 
and  Colls r  of  hia  Order, 
on  Horseback,  with  the 
Constable's  Staff,  attended 
by  two  Pages. 


His  helmet  was  of  polished  steel,  gurmounled  by  a  full  rich 
bending  plume  of  white  ostrich  feathers,  next  of  light  bl<ie«  next 
red,  and  lastly  of  an  erect  black  feather.  He  seemed  rather  pale 
in  the  face,  which  was  of  a  resolute  cast,  and  ornamented  with 
handsome  mustachios.  He  sat  his  horse  with  ease,  and  the  ap-^ 
pearance  of  great  firmness,  which  was  no  doubt  in  part  attributable 
to  the  enormous  weight  under  which  the  noble  animal  that  bora 
him  seemed  to  bend.  His  armour  was  extremely  massive,  and 
deeply  lined  and  engraven  :  no  part  of  his  body  was  uncovered  ; 
and  even  the  broad  circular  shoulder  blades  of  the  armour  were  so 
folded  over  the  cuirass,  that  in  action  the  body  could  not  bul  be 
completely  defended  at  all  points.  The  horse  was  very  richW  ca- 
parisoned, and  wore  in  his  headstall  a  plume  of  varied  feaUieni. 
Nothing  could  exceed  the  impression  produced  by  the  approach  of 
the  champion  and  his  loyal  array.  Every  fair  bosom  felt  an  inde- 
scribable sensation  of  mingled  surprise,  pleasure,  and  apprehension* 

At  the  entrance  into  the  hall  the  trumpets  sounded  thrice,  and 
the  passage  to  the  king*s  table  being  cleared  by  the  knight  mar- 
ahal,  the  herald,  with  a  loud  voice,  proclaimed  the  champion's 
challenge  in  the  words  following : 

If  any  person  of  what  degree  soever,  high  or  loV,  shall  deny  or  gainsay  our 
SoTereign  L«ord  Gborob  the  Fourth  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  Defender  of  the  Faith.  Sou  and  next  Heir  to  our  Sovereign  Lord 
King  GaoROB  the  Third,  the  last  King,  deceased,  to  be  right  Heir  to  the  Impe- 
rial Crown  of  this  United  Kingdom,  or  that  he  ought  not  to  enjoy  the  same,  here 
is  his  Champion,  who'saith  that  he  lieth,  and  is  a^se  traitor;  being  readj  in  per- 
son to  combat  with  him,  and  in  this  quarrel  will  adventure  his  life  agauist  him 
what  day  soever  he  shall  be  appointed. 

The  champion  then  threw  down  his  Iron  glove  or  gaontlet; 
which,  having  lain  for  a  short  time  upon  the  ground,  the  herald 
took  up,  and  delivered  again  to  the  champion. 

They  then  advanced  to  tlie  middle  of  the  hall,  where  the  cere* 
mony  was  again  performed  in  the  same  manner. 

Lastly,  they  advanced  to  the  steps  of  the  throne,  where  the 
herald  fand  those  who  preceded  him)  ascending  to  the  middle  of  the 
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ilfps,  prodaiaied  the  cballeoge  in  the  like  manner ;  when  the 
cbampion^  having  thrown  down  Ihe  gauntiet,  and  received  it  again 
ffOQi  ibe  herald,  made  a  low  obeiaance  to  the  king.  The  peers 
had  repeated, aa  if  with  one  voice,  *  God  bleaa  the  king  I  God  save 
the  king!'  which  waa  aoompanied  by  acclamations  so  load  through 
all  parts  ol  the  haUy  that  it  startled  the  hones  of  the  champion  and 
bis  noble  companions.  Then  the  cupbearer,  having  received  from 
Ihe  officer  of  the  jewel-hoaaa  a  sold  cup  and  cover  filled  with 
vine,  presented  the  same  to  the  king,  and  his  majesty  drank  to 
tbe  champioB,  and  sent  to  him  by  the  cupbearer  the  said  cup,  which 
be  (having  put  on  his  gauntlet)  received^  and  having  made  a  low 
obeisance  to  tho  Jdng,  drank  off  the  wine  ;  and  in  a  loud  articulate 
voioe,  csda'med^  taming  himself  round,  *  Long  life  to  his  Majesty 
King  Geobob  the  Fourth  i'  This  was  followed  by  another  peal  <^ 
tpplanae;  after  which,  making  another  low  obeisance  to  bis 
majesty,  and  being  accompanied  aa  befoie-,  be  departed  out  of  the 
hall,  taking  with  him  the  said  cup  and  cover  as  hia  fee,  retiring 
aith  hia  face  to  hia  ni^esty,  and  backing  his  horse  oat  of  the  hall. 

ioinediately  afterwards.  Garter,  attended  by  Clarienceux,  Nor- 
ny,  Lyoa»  Ulster,  and  the  lest  of  the  kings  and  officers  of  arma^ 
proclaimed  hia  mi^eaty'a  sty  lea  in  Latin,  French,  and  English,  three 
leveral  times,  first  upon  the  uppermost  step  of  the  elevated  platform, 
next  in  the  middle  of  the  hall ;  and,  lastly,  at  the  liottom  of  the 
ball,  the  offieeia  of  arma  before  each  proclamation,  crying,  *  Lar^ 
%tmtJ  After  each  proclamation,  the  company  shouted  '  God  save 
the  King  1^  and  the  ladies  waved  their  handkerchiefs  and  fans. 

The  aecond  contte  was  then  aerved  up  with  the  same  ceremony 
asthefirat. 

Then  the  lord  of  the  manor  of  Nether  Bilsington  presented  his 
Biajeaty  with  three  maple  cupe. 

The  office  of  chief  butler  of  England  was  executed  by  the  duke 
of  Norfolk,  as  earl  of  Arundel  and  lord  of  the  manor  of  Keninghall, 
who  recei^  a  gold  baain  and  ewer  as  hia  fee. 

Dinner  being  concluded,  the  lord  mayor  and  twelve  principal 
citizena  of  Londoo,  aa  aaaiataata  to  the  chief  butler  of  England,  ae- 
coBipanied  by  the  king'a  cupbearer  and  assistant,  presented  to  his 
anjesty  wine  ii»a  gcdd  cup;  and  the  king  having  drank  Iheabof, 
letumed  the  gold  cup  to  the  lord  mayor  as  hia  fee. 

The  wamjor  ol  Oxfeid,  with  the  eight  other  burgesaea  of  that 
city,  aa  aaaiataata  to  the  lord  mayor  and  citiaena  of  London,  aa  as- 
•ittant  to  the  chief  butler  of  England  b  the  office  of  butler,  were 
conducted  to  hia  roajeaty,  n^recc^d  by  the  king'a  cupbearer,  and 
having  pinsented  Id  Ihe  king  a  bowl  of  wiae».  received  the  three 
BMple  cupa  for  bis  feey 

The  lord  of  the  manor  of  Lyslon,  pursuant  to  hia  daim,  then 
brought  up  a  charger  of  wafera  to  hia  majeaty*a  table. 

The  duke  of  Athol,  aa  l*rd  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  presented  his  ma* 
Jtity  with  twa  fakona*    Conaiderabk  cut iosily  waa  excited  by  tliq 
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prewntinent  o  these  beautiful  birds,  which  sat  perfectly  tame  nn 
the  arm  of  his  grace,  completely  hooded,  and  furnished  with  bells. 

The  duke  of  Montrose,  as  master  of  the  horse  to  the  king,  per- 
formed the  office  of  serjeant  of  the  silver  scullery. 

The  lord  of  the  barony  of  Bedford  performed  the  office  off  al- 
moner ;  and  the  office  of  chief  larderer  was  periormcd  by  the  de* 
puty  of  the  earl  of  Abergarenny. 

After  the  dessert  was  senred  up,  the  king's  health  was  announced 
by  the  peers,  and  drank  by  diem  and  the  whole  of  the  |H*rsoim  in 
the  nail  standing,  with  three  times  three.  The  loni  chancelhir, 
overpowered  by  his  feelings  on  tliis  propitious  occasion,  rose,  and 
said  it  was  usual  to  drink  the  health  of  a  subject  with  three  times 
three,  and  he  thought  that  his  subjects  ought  to  drink  the  sovereign's 
health  with  nine  times  nine.  The  choir  and  additional  sinarers  had 
now  been  brought  forward  in  front  of  the  knights  cmiimanders,  and 
the  national  anthem  of  '  God  save  the  King'  was  suute  with  incom* 
parable  effect. 

The  duke  of  Norfolk  then  said,  '  The  king  thanks  his  peers  for 
drinking  his  health  :  he  does  them  the  honour  to  drink  their  health 
and  that  of  hb  good  people.'  His  majesty  rose,  and  ix>wing  three 
times  to  various  parts  of  the  immense  concourse 

'  The  abstract  of  hU  kingdom,* 

he  drank  the  health  of  all  present.  It  was  succeeded  by  Ions:  and 
continued  shouts  from  all  present,  during  which  llie  king  lesumed 
his  seat  on  the  throne. 

The  king  quitted  the  hall  at  a  quarter  before  eight  o'clock  ; 
afterwards  the  company  was  indiscriminately  admitted  to  partake 
of  such  refreshments  as  remained  on  the  tables  of  the  peers. 

During  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  night,  in  order  tllat  no  unne- 
cessary interruption  might  be  experienced  in  the  public  thorough- 
fares during  the  daytime,  the  workmen  under  the  direction  ol  the 
Board  of  Works  were  busily  engaged  in  raising  barriers  at  different 
|M>int8  that  commanded  the  streets  and  passes  leading  to  Westmin- 
ster hall  and  abbey.  From  Charing  Cross,  a  stout  burrier  was 
placed  (about  fifteen  fe^'t  from  the  pavement)  to  Parlianient-stiv«t, 
that  the  fullest  possible  room,  ahout  twenty  feet  in  width,  should 
be  secured  for  persons  having  tickets  of  admission  to  the  hall,  the 
abbey,  or  the  coronation  galleries.  And  a  still  stronger  Imrrier  was 
raised  along  the  centre  of  Parliament-street,  one  side  only  being 
appropriated  to  csrriages  going  towarrls  the  scene  of  universal  at- 
traction^ Across  Bridge-street*  as  well  a.s  iu  King-street,  and  the 
neighbouring  thoroughfares,  all  the  carriage  entrances  were  wholly 
blockaded  ;  thus  securing  the  most  i-ouiniorliouit  means  to  i^raons 
proceeding  on  foot  to  the  different  places  fur  \%litch  they  pussesaed 
admission  tickets.  At  all  these  points  were  (»tat|oned  constables, 
supported  by  parties  of  military ;  and  at  the  several  passes  were 
placed  experienced  individuals  who  had  been  instructed  in  their 
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various  dotiea  during  several  days  by  Mr.  Jacksoo  and  others,  in 
the  loog  chambers  of  the  house  of  lords,  &c. 

The  following   table  which  has  been  compiled  .from  the  most 
authentic  sources  of  information,  presents  at  one  view  a 

Chronological  view  of  the  daiet  of  coronaiioni  of  English  iove^ 

reigns  in  Westminster  Abbey, 


SOT  an  BIO  Nt. 
HamM  II. 
WiUUm  I. 

Qocen  Maad  of  Fbuideri 
WiIKam  II. 

Henry  I.  y 

Qocca  Maad  of  England* 

Qocen  Addisa  of  Brabant. 

Stephen 

QaeeaBfand  ofBonlogae 
Haarj  II. 

Prince  Henry,  son  of  Hen* 

tyll. 
Richaid  U  Cttor  ds  Lion 

John 

Qaeaa  laafadla  of  Aagoo- 

Henry  III«,(seeond  dose) 

Qaeen    Eieaaor  of  Pro 

Edwaid  L  and  Queen 
Eieaaor  of  Castile 

Edwd  II.  and  Queen  Iia- 
bd  of  France 

Edward  III. 

of  Hein> 


aolft 
RkhaidlL 


ofBohenia 


laabel  of  France 
Henry  IV. 

Qaeen  Joan  of  Navarre 
Henry  V. 


CaOWRBD  BT 

Aldied^  arbp.  of  York 
Same 
Same 

Lanfraoe,  arbp.  of  Canter- 
bury 


e,  bp.  or  Li 
,  arbp.  of 


Canter- 


Maurice,  bp.  of  London 

Anselm 
bury 

Radulpb,arbp.  of  Canter- 
bury 

Corbois,  arbp.  of  Canter- 
bury 

Same 

Theobald,  arbp.  of  Canter- 
bury 

Roger^  arbp.  of  York 
BaMwra,  arbp.  of  Canter- 

bury 
Hubert  Walter,  arbp.  of 

Canterbury 

Same 

Simon  Laogton,  arbp.  of 
Canterbury 

Edmund,  arbp.  of  Canter- 
bury 

R.  Kilwarby,  arbp,  of 
Canterbury 

Same 

W.  Reynold,  arbp.  of  Can- 
terbory 

Same 

S.  Sudbury,  arbp.  of  Can- 
terbury 

W.  Courtney,  arbp.  of 
Canterbury 

Same 

T.  Arundd,arbp.  of  Can- 
terbury 

Same 

Same 


Queen      Katherine       of     H.   Cbicheley,   arbp.   of 


France 
Henry  VI. 
Qaatn  Margaret  of  Anj'^u 


Canterbury 
Same 
Car.    Staflbrd,   arbp.  of 

Canterbury 


TIMB. 

Jan.  6, 1066 
Dec.  96, 1066 
Apt.  22,  1068 

Sept.  26,  I0R7 
Aug.  5, 1100 

Nov.  11,  1100 

Jan.  80, 1121 

Dec.  26, 1 185 
March  22,  1136 

Dec.  19,  M54 

Jane  15^  1170 

Sep.  8,  1189 

May  27, 1199 

CkL8,  1200 

May  17,1220 

Jan.  20, 1288 

Aug.  19,1274 

Feb.  S8, 1807 

Feb.  8,  1827 

April,  1827 

July  16,  18)7 

Jan.  98, 18R2 
Nov.  14,  1897 

Oct  18,  1899 
Jan.  96,  1408 
April  9,  1411 

Feb.  24. 1421 
Nov.  6,  1429 

May  80,  1445 
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QuwD  Eniubtlb  Vood- 


CMttwaK*  as 
Tboi.  Bourchier,  atb 
Cuicibnrj 


Q^I^EliibethorYMk       J.  Morton,  trV  •!  Cm- 

"-7.""- ,Tl-lT"   'SST'  '*'■  "' 


Charlu  I. 
Charla  II. 

Williao)  and  MatJ 
Queen  Anne 


GfOTgt  III. 

George  tV 


Stephen  Gudiaer^bp.  of 

VincbeKeT 
O.    Oelaiborpe,    bp.    of 

CaHUe 
J.  Whiigift,  irbp-ofCwi- 

Gn.  Abbot,  ub[>.«r  Can* 

W.  Juion.  arbp.  otCau- 

W,    Sancrotl,    arbp-    »' 

Canleibnr)' 
H.     ComploD,      bp.    of 


T.Teiii«on,»ibp.ot  Can- 
Will.  WaVe,Brbp.orCan- 

Tboi.    Seeker,   aibp.    of 

CanKrbqrjt 
C,  H.  Sultan,    ubp.  of 

Canieiburj 


Tin. 

Jane  39,  \4tt 

Mar  9ft.  14SS 
Jttlv6.  14B3 
Oct.  SO.  1485 

Not.  as,  1487 

Jane  S4,  1S09 

Jane  1,  )93S 
Feb.  SO,  IMT 

Sep.  BO,  1&&3 

Jan.  15,  ISS8 

Jnij  ss,  leos 

Feb.  S,  16S5 
ApiDlS,  1661 
April  as,  1B6S 
Aftil  11, 1689 


oci.  !t,  rrn 
Sep.n,  mi 
Jolj  It,  isai 
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JUsi  of  the  Abbois  and  Dean$  of  Wesimimier. 


Ahhot, 
OftTHBSioBT,  004^  decewedj  Jan.  13^ 

616. 

Prion.* 
Gbrvanui 
Aldrbd,  died  675 
Sywabd^  675,  died  684 
OsHDiiD,  elected  684,  died  705 
SiLBBD,  786,  died  744 
Oboar,  elected  744,  died  765 
BftiTHBTAif,  died  785 

AbboU. 

Obbbbiqht,  or  Alnbrith,  promoted 

hence  to  Sbalbet  id  Sosaex  794 
Alfivius,  made  biahop  of  Fonntain  la 

Yorkshire 
Alffriot  II.  died  April  837 
Algar,  appoioted  846,  died  689 
Eadmenis,  died  988 
Alfhod,  died  989 
Alfric  promoted  to  the  Me  of  Crediton 

ID  Derooahire 
WolsiDiu  promoted  to  Sherboni,  Dor- 

■etohire,  in  966  or  970,t  died  6th  of 

Che  ides  of  Jan.  1004 
Alfwy,  or  Aldriiu,  died  4th  of  the  e  - 

lends  of  April,  1017 
Wolaoth,  died  Oct.  19. 1049 
Edwyn,  died  Juoe  18,  1068 
Geoffffey,  elected  1068,  deposed  1078 
Vitalia^  1076^  died  Jnoe  19,  1088 
Gialebertns  CritpiDOi,  elected   1088, 

died  Dec.  6,  1114 
Herebert,  or  Herbert,^  ducted  1181, 

died  Sept.  8,  1140 
Gervaiae  de  Blois,  1 140,  deposed  Aor. 

26,  1 159 
Laorentias,  sncceeded  and  died,  April 

11,1175 
Walter,  elected  1175,  died  Sept.  87, 

1190 
WilliBm  Postard,  chosen  Oct.  8,  1191, 

died  May  4,  1900 
Ralph  Papylion,  or  de  AruDdel,  elected 

Nov.  80.  1800,  deposed  1814 
WilliBm  de  Hnmei,  or  de   Hameto, 

succeeded,  died  18  cal.  May,  1888 
Richard   de    Berfcynge,    coosec rated 

bepL  18,  1888,  died  Nov.  88,  1846 

*  The  foQowio^  list  of  priors  is  of 
dbnhtfal  aathenticity. 

t  Ha  racatnad  his  abbacy  till  his 
dmh. 

J  Poandcd  the  Nuanery  at  Kilborn 


Richard    de   Crokesley,  conaecraCed 

Dec  1846,  died  Joly  18, 1858 
Philip  de  Uew^am  conaeciatad  Joly 

84,  1858,  died  OcC  aame  yew 
Eichard  de  Ware,  or  Warren^  oonsa» 

crated  Dec  1858,  died  Dec  8,  1888 
Waiter  de  Wenlock,  chosen  Jan.  1, 

1884,  died  Dec  84,1807 
Richard  de  Kedyng ton,  or  de  Sndhnry, 

chosen  Jan.  86,  1808,  died  April  9, 

1315 
Wiltiam  de  Cartlyagton«  chosen  April 

94,  1315,  died  Sept.  11.  138S. 
Thomas  Henley  chosen  Sept.  ]888» 

died  Oct.  89. 1844 
Simon  de  Kyrchesioni  chosen  Nov.  10, 

1344,  died  May  15, 1349 
Simon  Laogham  (adierwards  caidiaa]) 

elected  May  1349,  made  bishop  of 

Ely.  MafchSO,  1868,  died  Joly  88, 

1376 
Nicholas  Litliqgton,  chosen  in  April, 

1368,  died  Nov.  88, 1386 
William  de  Colchester,  chosen  Dec  10, 

1386,  dkdOoU  1480 
Richard  Harweden,  chosen  1480,  re-' 

signed  April  8,  1440 
Edmund  K^on,  chosen  1 440,  resigned 

Oct.  83. 1468,  died  1466 
Georee  Norwych,  chosen  1468,  died 

1469 
Thomas  Millyng,  chosen  1469,  made 

bishop  of  Hereford,  1474,  and  died 

1498 
John  Esteney,  elected  1474,  died  May 

84,  1498 
George  Fascet,  elected  July  9,  1498, 

died  Michaelmas  1500 
John  lalip,  chosen  Oct  87,  1500,  died 

May  18,  1588 
William  Boston  or  Benson  (afterwards 

dean)  chosen  1538,  surraodeied  the 

abbey  to  Henry  Vlil.   January  16, 

1539—40 

Bishop, 
Thomas  Thirieby,  appointed  Dec.  17, 

1540 ;    surrendered    his    bishopric 

March  89,  1550 ;  died  August  82, 

1570 

Dtaiu. 
WilliBOi  Boston  or  Benson,  appoioted 

Dec  17,  1540;  died  Sept.  1549 
Richard  Cox,  installed  OcU  98,  1549 

deprived  1558,  died  Joly  88,  1581 
Hugh  Weston,  installed  Sept.  18. 1558, 

removed  to  Windsor  1556,  died  Dec 

1558. 
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John  Fcctwnbun,  ioMalled  Not.  II, 
ISU,  denied  Jul;  IB,  1SS9,  died 

WiHtam  Bill  ioMilled  bU;  SI.  1560— 

iliedJaljIS,  1581 
Gabriel  Goodman,  imtalM  Sept.  9S, 

iseo— died  Jane  IT,  1601 
Lgnoalot  Andrewi,  ioaUlled  Jul;  4, 

leoi— Bida  bidiop  of  CbicbeMei' 

ISOS— dndSepLai,  1696 
SktuTd  Neila.  InMlled  Nor.  S,  I60S 

— innelalad  (toib  (he  ne  of  Ihuhe*- 

tn-io  UlebBeld  1610— died  Oct.  81, 

1640 
Gmrm  HoDtai^ne,  Iniialled  Dec.  10, 

1810— Biide  biahop  of  IJdcoIo  Ocl 

I6IT— died  Not.  1898 
Robert    Toaiwon,  inattlled  Dec    16, 

ISIT — nMde   bidlop    of  Salubar; 

1690- died  Ha;  1691 
John  WiUiune,  toMlled  Jane  10, 1690 

re«EMd  Dec.  16M,  died  March  SS, 

lew 

Rictwrd  SlevBid    initalled  Dec.  1644, 

died  Nov.  14,  18SI 
John  Eulca,  iutallid  Jdm  1660,  made 


John  Dolbeo,  imlaUed  Dec.  3,  1669, 

iranilaled  rrom  RocbeMer  (which  he 

Held  i»  eommtitdani.)  to  Vurk  1683 

died  April  11,  1686 
Tbootae    Spru,    inuaHed,    Dec    91, 

16B9,  died  Ma<r  90,  ITIB 
Francii  Aiierbarj,  iuMaUed  Jane  16, 

1718,  buiriMd  1793,  died  Feb.  IS, 

ITSl 
Samnei    Bradbrd,  iutalled  Jaoe  7, 

179S,di«iHaj  IT,  1}31. 
Jonph  Wilcocb,    iutalled    Jul;  9, 

tT81,dKd  March  9,1TM 
Zacharj  Peaice,  ioMaJled  Ma;  4,  IT56, 

reiigned  Jnoe  94,  IT68,  died  Jane 

90,  I7T4 
John  Tbomaa,  initalled  Jnly  19,  IT6B, 

died  Aug.  t»,  1798 
Sainuet  Hanlej,  iniialled  Drc.6, 1T93, 

Iranilaled  lo  8u  Aaph ;  died  Oct.  4, 

1006 
Willum    Viecenl,  i.iilalled  Aug  Ml  T, 

laoa.died  Dee.  91,  1813. 
John   Iivlaiid,  the    preeeul  deao,   in- 
iialled Keb.  9,  1816 


The  AKMB  OF  THE  DiaNkkt  of  Wetlmiaiter  arc,  at,  a  cmw  patonee  he. 
imeDStemanleU,  fourialhecanioneoribecroH,  and  oee  in  baw.nr;  on  a 
iiliirf  vl  the  la*t,  ■  pale  quanerlj  of  Franca  and  Kogland.  between  two  roiei  yu. 


CHAPTER  II. 


Stney  of  Walmimter  Abbey,  and  Deieription  of  tlie  71>m6(  aud 
MoHumtnlt. 

The  (iral  otgect  that  demaiida  allrntinn,  in  nurveving  Ihe  exteriur 
of  tliis  building,  is  the  principal  enlrauce.    This  n  at  Ihe  west  en 
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aady  taken  as  a  whole,  makes  rather  a  mean  appearance.  The 
great  doorway  is  of  considerable  depth,  and  contracts  inwards.  The 
sides  are  composed  of  panaels,  and  the  roof  intersected  with  nume« 
rous  ribs.  On  each  side  of  the  door  are  pedestals  in  empty  niches, 
with  shields  in  quatrefoils  beneath  them.  A  cornice  extends  over 
the  whole,  on  which  are  ten  niches  separated  by  small  buttresses : 
they  are  without  statues,  and  their  canopies  are  cones  foliated  and 
pfainacled.  Above  those  is  a  modem  cantilever  cornice,  totally 
unfit  for  the  design.  The  king*s  and  eight  other  coats  of  arms 
adorn  the  frieze  above  it. 

Hence  arises  the  great  painted  window  ;  it  has  a  border  of  eight 
pointed  enriched  pannels ;  a  large  heavy  cornice  over  it ;  and  a 
frieze  inscribed  A.  r.  georgii  ii.  yiii.  mdccxxxv.  The  roof  is 
pomted,  and  contains  a  small  window,  with  tracery.  Two  great 
buttresses  strengthen  the  towers,  and  are  grand  ornaments:  with 
two  ranges  of  canopied  niches  (unfortunately  deprived  of  their  sta* 
tues)  on  their  fronts.  Each  tower  has  projecting  wings,  pannelled. 
The  lower  windows  are  pointed ;  those  above  them  arches  only, 
filled  with  quatrefoils  and  circles.  It  is  from  this  part  that  the 
incoograity  of  the  new  design  begins  in  a  Tuscan  cornice  ;  then  a 
Grecian  pediment,  and  enrichments  over  the  dial  of  .the  clock,  a 
poor,  tame  window,  pannels,  and  battlements.  The  truly  great  and 
excellent  architect,  sir  Christopher  Wren,  reprobates  irreconcilable 
mixtures  in  designing,  thus :  '  I  shall  speedily  prepare  draughts  and 
models,  such  as  I.  conceive  proper  to  agree  with  the  original  scheme 
of  the  architect,  without  anv  modern  mixtures  to  shew  my  own  in- 
ventions.*^ 

The  ancient  front  of  the  Jerusalem  Chamber  obstructs  the  view 
.>f  the  sonth  tower ;  it  has  a  square  window,  divided  by  an  horizontal 
and  three  upright  muUians  ;  with  a  battlement  repaired  with  bricks. 
The  wall  extends  some  distance  westward,  when  it  terminates  iii 
modernized  houses,  against  whose  end  is  the  ruin  of  a  great  arch  of 
decayed  stone,  abutting  on  the  turning  to  Dean*s  Yard,  being  the 
last  remains  of  the  Gate-house. 

The  architectural  anomalies  displayed  in  this  front  are  peculiady 
remarkable  ;  and  they  are  still  more  apparent  in  the  towers  than  in 
the  central  division.  This  arbes  from  the  heightening  of  the  towera 
and  the  other  alterations  made  here,  during  the  general  repair, 
which  was  commenced  in  the  reign  of  king  William,  anno  1G97, 
but  not  ended  till  several  years  after  the  accession  of  George  II. 
The  credit  of  completing  the  west  front,  as  it  anciently  appeared,  is 
due  to  the  abbots  Estney  and  Islip;  but  it  was  never  entirely 
finished  till  the  time  of  the  latter  sovereign.  '  It  is  evident,*  says 
sir  Christopher  Wren,  in  his  architectural  report,  addressed  to 
bishop  Atterbury,  ^  that  the  two  towers  were  left  imperfect,  the  one 
much  higher  than  the  other,  though  still  too  low  for  bells,  which 
are  stifled  by  the  height  of  the  roof  above  them  ;  they  ought  cer- 

*  Letter  to  the  Bisl'op  of  Roche«ler. 
VOL.    IV.  £ 
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tainly  to  be  carried  to  an  equal  height,  one  story  above  the  ridge  6f' 
the  roof,  still  continuing  the  Gothic  manner  in  the  stone  work,  and 
tracery.  Something  must  be  done  to  strengthen  tlie  west  window, 
which  is  crazy ;  the  pediment  is  only  boarded,  but  ought  undoubt- 
edly to  be  of  stone.' 

The  north  side  of  the  church  has  nine  buttresses,  each  of  five 
gradations,  with  windows  to  the  side  aisles ;  and  over  them  semi- 
windows,  filled  with  quatrefoils.  The  buttresses  are  connected  to 
the  nave  by  slender  arches;  the  wall  finbhes  with  battlements. 
The  niches  on  the  buttresses  all  remain^  though  there  are  but  four 
statues,  which  appear  but  little  injured,  and  are  certainly  excellent 
figures.  They  represent  abbot  Islip,  James  I.  and  two  other  sove- 
reigns, probably  Edward  the  Confessor  and  Henry  HI.  What  sir 
Christopher  Wren  said  of  the  noith  side,  upwards  of  100  years  past, 
is  strictly  descriptive  at  this  moment;  '  but  that  which  is  most  to 
be  lamented,  is  the  unhappy  choice  of  the  materials.  The  stone  19 
decayed  four  inches  deep,  and  falls  off  perpetually  in  great  scales.' 
And  so  indeed  hath  the  casing  intended  to  repair  it  from  the  north 
transept  to  the  towers,  leaving  a  decayed,  corroded,  and  weather- 
beaten  surface,  half  black,  and  half  the  colour  of  the  stones.  The 
front  of  the  transept  is  less  injured,  because  most  of  the  heavy  rains 
are  Irom  the  west ;  and  the  north-east  sides  remain  perfectly 
smooth  and  good,  as  sir  Christopher  Wren  left  them. 

The  great  door  is  an  arch  sprung  from  four  large  pillars  on  each 
side,  whose  capitals  are  singularly  beautiful  foliage.  Within  them  m  a 
range  of  ten  circles  inclosmg  stars  on  the  roof,  and  on  the  sides 
arched  pannels.  The  wall  is  of  considerable  thickness,  adorned  by 
six  columns  on  both  sides,  with  the  same  number  of  mouldings.  It 
is*  remarkable  that  all  the  tops  of  the  doors  are  flat,  both  in  this 
and  the  smaller  arches.  The  space  over  the  principal  entrance  has 
a  vast  circle  of  circles,  within  which  is  another  of  pointed  pannels ; 
and  in  a  third  others,  with  the  arms  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  for  a 
centre.  In  two  small  circles  at  the  bottom  are  portcullises.  Go 
either  side  of  the  great  door  the  wall  is  formed  into  two  arches  by 
handsome  pillars ;  the  lesser  entrances  to  the  aisles  are  four  pillars 
in  depth,  with  ribbed  roofs,  and  angels  on  the  intersections  ;  over 
the  door  are  circles  inclosing  cinquefoils.  Above  the  whole  is  a 
range  of  pierced  arches.  Foui  enormous  buttresses  secure  the  front, 
those  at  the  angles  terminate  in  octagons,  and  connect  with  the  up- 
per part  of  the  walls,  over  the  side  aisles,  by  strong  arches. 

For  nearly  three  hundred  years,  this  must  have  been  the  principal 
entrance  into  the  church,  and  all  the  stately  processions  associated 
with  the  rites  of  the  Roman  Catholic  worship,  all  the  pompous 
trains  assembled  to  grace  coronations,  and  the  burials  of  our  sove- 
reigns, must  have  been  ushered  beneath  its  porch,  to  give  mterest 
to  Uie  solemnities  within.* 

It  is  unnecessary  to  describe  the  windows,  as  their  Aiape  is  the 

•  Ncale  and  Brayley's  Westminster  thbey,  vol  n.  p  9. 
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«me  as  others  in  the  church.  The  ooloDnade  of  arches,  and  de«>p 
recesses*  have  a  fine  effect^  as  well  as  Uie  point  of  the  roof,  which  is 
iifided  mto  pannelled  arches^  with  circles  and  quatrefoils  over 
them. 

fielween  the  oolonnade  and  the  point  of  the  roof  is  a  beautiful 
row  window,  which  was  rebuilt  in  1722.* 

All  the  chapels  that  project  on  the  north  east  and  south  east  are, 
in  their  designs,  like  the  body  of  the  church.  The  western  wall 
of  the  north  transept  b  rebuilding  at  the  present  time  (A.  D.  1828), 
under  the  judicious  superinleodeuce  of  Mr.  Blore,  the  architect. 

The  repairs  on  the  south  side  of  the  abbey  are  still  perfect.  The 
chapter-house  was  injudiciously  placed  by  the  architect,  as  it  hides 
all  the  south  end  of  the  transept ;  and  it  was  certainly  never  suffi- 
ciently enriched  to  make  it  worthy  of  the  intruder.    It  is  an  octa- 
gon, protected  to  the  east  by  a  vast  'pierced  buttress,  with  very 
large  pointed  windows,  now  filled  up ;  they  had  each  one  mullion 
m  the  shape  of  the  letter  Y.    Sevend  windows  of  the  common  size 
are  made  in  them,  but  appear  very  diminutive  by  comparison ; 
those  oottld  have  been  introduced  for  no  other  reason  than  to  save 
expence  ;  so  far  they  are  to  be  preferred  to  the  ancient.  The  front 
of  the  sooth  tiansept  is  far  less  elegant    than  that  of  the  north ; 
this  incongruity  is  rendered  of  little  consequence  by  the  confined 
nature  of  its  situation,  the  library,  chapter  house,  and  cloisters  he~ 
ing  so  immediately  contiguous  as  to  exclude  all  the  lower  part  from 
public  view.    It  is  sustained  by  four  large  buttresses,  each  termi- 
nating in  a  plain  octagon  tower,  crowned  by  a  ball.    There  is  no 
porch,  but  over  the  place  u  a  range  of  six  narrow  pointed  windows; 
above  them  are  three  larger ;  and  the  next  compartment  displays 
the  great  rose  or  marygold  window,  which  is  very  elaborate  m 
tracery,  and  far  superior  to  the  one  in  the  opposite  transept.    In 
the  early  part  of  the  present  century  it  was  found  to  be  so  craggy 
and  ruinous,  that  the  dean  and  chapter  gave  orders  for  its  resto- 
ration, and  the  present  window  was  constructed  under  the  super- 
intendence of  Benjamin  Wyatt,  esq.  by  Mr.  Thomas  Gayfere.    It 
is  glazed  with  plain  glass ;  in  Uie  centre,  which  is  a  quatrefoil,  is 
the  date  of  erection,  1814.    All  the  buttresses  on  the  south  side  of 
the  nave,  for  the  length  of  the  cloister,  being  six  in  number,  have 
their  bases  without  the  walb  of  the  cloister,  consequently  it  is  only 
b)  their  weight  that  they  remain  erect,  and  at  the  same  time  sup- 
port the  wall  of  the  church  by  slender  arches,  whose  insertions  are 
so  managed  as  to  send  all  the  pressure  downward.     This  manner 
of  *  contriving  them,'  sir  Christopher  Wren  says,  was  the  work  of 
a  '  bold,  but  ignorant  architect,  and  for  the  purpose  of  flattering 
the  humour  of  the  monks.'    How  an  unobstructed  space  close 
against  the  side  of  the  church  could  have  been  otherwise  procured, 
I  cannot  perceive ;  but,  supposing  it  could,  I  do  not  see  the  archi- 
tect's %norance  in  acting  as  he  has ;  for  I  really  believe  the  specific 

*  The  eotire  hsight  of  tbb  front  to  (he  top  of  clio  centre  pionacle,  ii  170  feel. 
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gravity  of  each  mass  of  abotment  to  be  equal  to  double  the  presrane 
now  experienced  by  it.  But  as  conclusive  evideDce,  he  adds,  that 
the  walls  above  the  windows  were  forced  out  ten  inches,  and  '  the 
ribs  broken.'  This  I  do  not  deny ;  but  query,  what  has  caused  the 
same  derangement  directly  opposite,  on  the  north  side ;  where,  i 
aver,  the  wall  is  actually  in  a  waved  line,  and  where  the  abutments 
are  firm  against  the  wall?  I  am  afraid  that  against  the  cloisters,  on 
every  side,  from  repeated  interments,  there  is  no  solid  support  for 
either  walls  or  abutments.  Whether,  any  settling  has  occurred 
from  this  circumstance  on  both  sides  of  the  church,  it  would  be 
well  worth  consideration  to  enquire.  The  remainder  of  the  but- 
tresses, to  the  tower,  are  close  to  the  wall.  All  the  exterior  walls 
of  the  edifice  are  embattled,  and  the  roof  is  covered  with  lead.  The 
central  tower,  which  has  a  dwarfish,  and  unfinished  aspect,  was 
rebuilt  after  the  fire  here  in  1803.  It  has  two  narrow  pointed  win- 
dows on  each  side,  and  the  angles  are  finished  octagonally. 

The  entrance  of  the  cloisters  is  from  Dean*s-yard.  Great  part  of 
the  neighbouring  walls  are  of  the  original  buildmgs;  and  where 
our  present  ideas  of  convenience  have  not  introduced  sashed  win- 
ftows,  or  other  alterations,  they  l>ear  all  the  marks  of  venerable 
age  and  decay. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  our  plans  of  economy  are  hostile  to 
large  and  enriched  structures  at  the  present  day.  it  was  different 
with  our  ancestors ;  they  certainly  did  sacrifice  comfort  to  splen- 
dour. Witness  the  vast  halls  in  their  mansions,  which  it  is  im- 
possible ever  could  have  been  warm ;  with  elevated  windows  never 
more  than  partia:lly  opened  :  thus  retaining  m  them  the  humid 
vapours  continually  floating  in  our  atmosphere  from  August  to 
March. 

To  deny  that  our  castles  and  baronial  residences,  our  abbeys 
and  cathedrals  and  many  of  the  ancient  parish  churches,  were 
grand,  lasting,  and  sublime,  is  impossible;  and  to  assert  that  we 
erect  any  thing  equally  excellent  and  durable  now,  is  equally  im- 
possible. Therefore  it  is  that  I  would  preserve  their  ruins,  and  when 
practicable,  restore  them  to  their  original  design  by  repairs. 

'  Once  enter  the  cloisters,'  says  Mr.  Malcolm,  *  and  I  would  have 
'  even  every  ornament  restored,  and  the  same  through  the  whole 
church  ;  for,  with  justice  do  I  dread,  such  another  wiH  never  rise 
on  its  ruins.  Dean*s-yard  is  certainly  an  odd  mixture  of  decayed 
grandeur,  modern  ruins,  strong  old  flinty  walls,  and  crumbling 
new  bricks.  Even  the  very  trees  nod  in  unison  with  fallen  struc- 
tures and  broken  rails;  and  the  earth,  in  many  a  rise  and  fall, 
shews  some  remote  effects  of  Henry  the  eighth's  dissolutiim  of  mo- 
nasteries. There  is  a  silent  monastic  air  in  the  small  court  from 
which  is  the  entrance  to  the  Jerusalem  chamber,*  now  extremely 

*  This  chamber  is  not  d  for  having^       breathed  his  last.  Shakespeare  in  oBe  J 

been  the  place  where  Henry  the  IVth.      of  his  plays  thus  notices  it: — 
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different  from  ils  ancient  stale,  having  undergone  various  altera- 
tiona  from  the  Reformation  to  the  present  time.  It  is  used  for  a 
chapter-bouse.  The  picture  of  Richard  the  Second,  so  often  en- 
graved»  and  written  of,  which  was  removed  from  the  choir,  now 
adorns  the  room.  This,  with  some  tapestry,  and  an  old  chimney- 
{Hece,  and  a  little  painted  glass,  remind  us  of  past  da}8. 

Two  anti-charobers  are  more  in  their  original  state ;  in  one  is  a 
handsome  niche.  The  abbot  s  hall  is  on  the  western  side,  and  con- 
tains a  gallery  at  the  south  end.  East  of  the  passage  leading  to  the 
school,  is  a'  tong  ancient  building,  whose  basement  story  is  roofed 
with  semi-circular  groined  arches,  arising  from  pillars  with  hand  • 
some  capitals^  At  the  north  end  the  regalia  is  said  to  have  been 
formerly  kept.  Since  that  has  been  removed  the  standard-money 
has  been  deposited  there.  An  architect,*  in  the  Gentleman's  Ma- 
gazine for  Jiily,  1700,  has  given  an  account  of  this  place,  so  much 
to  my  purpose,  that  I  shall  transcribe  it  without  ceremony.  '  I 
likewise  noticed,  at  the  east  end  of  the  first  division,  a  complete 
altar-table,  raised  on  two  steps ;  which  of  late  years  has  been  erro- 
neously called  the  tomb  of  Ilugolin  :  witli  a  curious  piscina  on  its 
right  side.  '  I  saw  the  double  doors  closed^  and  fastened  by  seven 
locks ;  each'  lock  had  a[  different  key,  and  each  key  a  different  pos- 
sessor.' The  upper  story  is  used  as  the  school-room.  The  build- 
ing just  mentioned,  if  we  may  pronounce  from  the  Saxon  style,  is 
the  most  ancient  in  tlie  precincts  of  the  abbey.  Very  little  is  left 
of  the  lesser  cloisters;  some  Sax,oD  columns  were  accidentally  dis- 
covered a  few  years  past  in  the  neighbouring  garden.  Near  it  is 
another  portion,  or  room,  of  equal  antiquity.  The  place  in  which 
the  records  of  the  house  of  lords  are  kept,  was  originally  a  great 
square  tower,  erected  for  a  treasury  to  the  abbey ;  it  is  now  greatly 
altered ;  and  so  indeed  is  the  inside  of '  the  old  Chapter-house,  to 
make  room  for  the  records  of  the  treasury  of  the  exchequer,  and 
the  everlasting  Domesday-book.  The  roof,  as  usual  in  such  build- 
ings, is  supported  by  a  centre  column ;  but  the  galleries,  shelves, 
and  presses,  are  determined  enemies  to  description.  I  shall  there, 
fore  leave  them  undescribed ;  and  conclude  this  survey  of  the  ex- 
terior of  the  abbey  and  its  dependencies,  bysa}ing,  fragments  in 
some  cases,  and  large  portions  in  others,  of  walls  and  gates,  may  be 
found  in  many  directions;  by  means  of  which,  the  ancient  inclosurti 
might  be  traced  with  considerable  accuracy  .f 

'  Laud  Ims  to  God  even  there  my  lire  ^  The  late  John  Ciirter,  ei>q.  than 

Bioft  end ;  whom  no  man  has  dune  more  towarda 

It  hath  b^D  prophflsied  to  me  many  the  elacklation  of  ihe  heautien  and  per* 

years,  fection  of  English  architecture. 

I  should  not  die  but  in  Jerusalem,  t  Mai   Lond.  Red. 

Which  vaialy  I  supposed    the  Holy 
Land!' 
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MSASURBMENTS 

Abbey  Church. 

Length.    Exterior,  from  east  to  west,  mcluding  Heury 

Vth'schapel     530  q 

Of  church,  in  the  clear   375  0 

Vestibule  before  Henry  Tth's  chapel  ..*!'.'.*!  18  0 

Henry  7th*s  chapel,  exterior \\\  113  7 

,  interior *.l  83  4 

.  aisles 61  9 

Transept,  from  north  to  south,  in  the  clear  . .  204  10 

Width.     Church,  west  front 119  q 

Nave,  mterior   !!!*•'.!!!.  31  0 

Aisles, y.WV  12  0 

Total,  in  the  clear 79  q 

£ach  arch , , ^  2i  n 

Henry  7th's  chapel,  exterior !!!!!!?'  77  4 

,  nave,  interior 33  3 

Height.    West  Towers,  each 226  0 

Ccntraltower V\.V.\  163  9 

Church,  extenor,  to  upper  parapet    114  0 

» to  ridge  of  roof 141  q 

— —  interior,  to  vault  of  nave  103  0 

Henry  7th*s  Chapel.     Exterior  to  parapet  of  aisles  , !  41  6 

Buttresses  ditto 70  91 

Upperparapet \  74  2* 

West  buttresses     101  3 

Interior  to  vault  of  nave 33  7 

Cloister,  from  east  to  west !!!!*!!!  141  0 

——————  north  to  south    iqq  q 

Diameter  chapter -house  (octagon) !.'.'.*.'  69  0 

A  Chronological  View  of  the  History  of  the  Fabric  of  Westminster 

Abbey. 


KiDg  Sebert    .    .  .604      Abbev  chorch  founded,  «^  mooMlery  le- 

Edward    the    Con- J     1060     f  r^u     u     u  ••.     j     . 
(fmOT    .    .     .    .)      aod      >ChufchiebuUt  sad  enlarged. 

i    1066   y 

Henry  III.  .    .        .  i  l"?l  ^^'^T*  P»!*  o'  ^^  ^^^^^>  including  the 

(  1 869  f     choir  and  traniepC,  rebaiit. 

Henry  III   .         .        1 1|^^  |  Eaatem  part  of  the  nave  and  aiilea  boili. 
Edward  I. 

Edward  III  *    *         *  J 1 807  #  Great  cloisten,  abboffe  houae,  and  princi- 
SlcbaiSlL      ."        .   C*'®®>     pal  monaitic  buUdiegi  erected. 
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Edward  III.     .    .  .  j  1340\  Weatero  part  of  the  nave  and  aialea  re* 

Richard  IL      .    .  .  1 1488 )      built 

Henry  IV.  V.  VI. 

Edwatd  IV. 

Richard  III.     .    .  .  |  H88  W^|  f,„„t  ^nj    ^1  ^Injo^  buiH. 

Henry  VII.      .    .  .  il509)  ° 

Henry  VII.      .    .    .  (  1502  Jh^q^  ^i,e  aeventh'a  chapel  erected. 

Henry  VIII.    .    .    .  (^  1520  S 

Cieorge  !•    «...  j  1715)  Great  west  window  rebailt^  and  western 

George  II \  1786  i     towers  completed. 

George  IlL ....      1809    Henry  the  Fevenih*s  chapel  restored. 
George  IV.      .    .     .       1828    West  side  of  the  north  transept  restored. 

la  describing  the  interior  the  first  object  is  the  choir.  The  altar 
piece  is  very  handsome  of  plaster,  executed  by  Bernasconi ;  it 
consists  of  niches  and  pinnacles  of  pointed  architecture  ;  this  was 
erected  in  the  autumn  of  1817»  the  older  screen  having  been  re- 
moved at  the  coronation  of  his  present  majesty. 

The  former  altar  piece  was  of  white  marble,  faintly  veined  with 
blue,  and  was  a  present  from  queen  Anne,  and  removed  from 
Whitehall  chapel,  for  which  it  was  designed  by  sir  Christopher 
Wren.  It  consisted  of  a  basement  of  the  Tuscan  order,  in  three 
compartments ;  the  middle  semicircular,  and  largest ;  and  was 
formed  by  twelve  pilasters,  with  their  architrave,  frieze,  and  cor- 
nice. On  the  frieze  of  a  slight  projection  over  the  altar  was  in- 
scribed, ANNA  REGINA,  PIA,  FEUX,  AUGUSTA,  PARENS  PA- 
TRLfi*  D. 

The  pavement  u  modern,  formed  into  squares,  lozenges,  sexa- 
gODS,  stars,  and  crosses,  of  rich  white  and  coloured  marble.  Descend- 
ing two  steps  of  white  marble,  which  cover  part  of  the  grand  mo- 
saic platform,  we  tread  on  the  wreck  of  the  most  glorious  work  in 
England  ;  venerable  through  age,  costly  in  its  materials,  and  inva- 
luable for  its  workmanship.  What  must  have  been  the  beauties  of 
this  holy  place  soon  after  the  completion  of  the  church .!  the  altar- 
p|ieoe,  resembling  in  workmanship  its  transcendant  back  in  Ed- 
ward the  Confessor's  chapel ;  the  shrine  of  that  saint  beaming  with 
jeweb,  gold,  and  silver  statues,  and  other  offerings ;  the  sides  of 
the  choir  shewing  glances  of  the  numerous  altars  in  the  chapels, 
with  the  rich  tombs  on  the  right  and  left :  and  this  pavement, 
sparkling  willi  the  bright  rays  of  vast  tapers,  and  ever-burning 
lamps.  And  hither  did  Henry  VI.  after  making  a  public  entry  into 
LoaidaD,  come, 

'  Where  all  je  convent,  in  copia  richely, 

Mett  with  hym,  as  of  cuitom  as  yey  oust, 
Tbeabl>otaAi  moost  solempnely 

Among  y«  relikes,  ye  scripture  oat  he  souzt 
O  ftieynt  Edward,  and  to  y«  kyng  he  broiict, 

Thonz  it  were  longe, large,  and  of  gretweiste, 
Zit  on  hit  shpldres,  y«  kyng  bar  it  on  heizte 

Ex  daab*r  arborib>  vr  S*ci  Ekiwardi  et  S*ci  lx>dcwyoD 
In  the  mynstre,  whiles  all  the  bellys  ronge 
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Til  he  com' to  y«  beise  aaler, 
And  fa]  devouUj  Te  Deum  yn  was  aonge.** 

Abbot  Ware's  pavement  is  separated  from  tlie  mockrn  one  by  a 
skreen  of  iron  raib.     The  materials  are  lapis  lazuli,  jasper,  por- 
phyry, alabaster,  Lydian  and  serpentine  marbles,  and  toucbstone. 
It  was  made  at  the  charge  of  the  abbot,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
purchased  by  him  in  France.-    An  admirer  of  the  arts  roust  view  it 
with  the  deepest  regret.    It  was  injured,  no  doubt,  at  the  Refor- 
mation,   when  the  high  altar  was  removed,-  at  its  restoration  by 
queen  Mary,  and  afterwards  almost  demolished.     The  most  irre- 
parable   attack    was    from   the   workmen    at   erecting    the    late 
altar-piece.     The  following  description   wilt  shew  its  injuries; 
'  and  even  now,'  says  Mr.  Malcolm,  '  since  it  has  been  the  cus- 
tom   to  thew  the  choir  for  money,  it  is  trodden,  worn,  and  dir- 
tied, daily  by  hundreds,  who  are  unconscious  of  its  value,  and  I 
know  barely  look  at  it.     Is  it  not  a  national  treasure  ?    When  it  is 
quite  destroyed,  can  we  shew  such  another  ?    It  may  be  seen  over 
the  rails  adjoining ;  and  may  it  in  future  be  seen  from  thence  only  I 
The  centre  of  the  design  is  a  large  circle,  whose  centre  is  a  circular 
plane  of  porphyry,  three  spans  and  a  quarter  in  diameter;  round  it 
stars  of  lapis  lazuli,  pea-green,  red,  and  white,  which,  being  of 
most  beautiful  colours,  have  been  much  depredated ;  Uiose  enclosed 
by  a  band  of  alabaster ;  and  without,  a  border  of  lozenges,  red  and 
green ;  the  half  lozenges  contain  triangles  of  the  same  colours.     A 
dark  circle  held  brass  letters,  whose  places  may  lie  seen,  but  now 
reduced  to  six.     The  extreme  lines  of  this  great  circle  run  into  four 
smaller  circles  facing  the  cardinal  points ;  that  to  the  east  a  centre 
of  orange  and  green  variegated  ;  round  it  a  circle  of  red  and  green 
wedges ;  without  that,  lozenges  of  the  same  colours ;  and  completed 
by  a  dark  border.    To  the  north,  the  circle  has  a  sexagon  centre 
of  variegated  grey  and  yellow  ;  round  it  a  bond  of  porphyry,  and  a 
dark  border.     The  west  circle  nearly  similar.    The  south,  a  black 
centre  within  a  variegated  octagon.     A  large  lozenge  incloses  all 
the  above  circles,  which  is  formed  by  a  double  border  of  olive  co- 
lour; within  which,  on  one  corner  only,  are  138  circles  intersecting 
each  other,  and  each  made  by  four  oval  pieces  inclosing  a  lozenge; 
The  other  parts  vary  in  figure,  but  would  take  many  pages  to  de- 
scribe. 

The  above  lozenge  has  a  circle  on  each  of  its  sides,  to  the  north 
west,  south  west,  north  east,  and  south  east.  The  first  contains  a 
>exagon,  divided  by  lozenges  of  green  ;  within  which  are  forty-one 
red  stars.  In  the  intersections  red  triangles.  Green  triangles  form 
a  sexagon  round  every  intersection.  The  second  contains  a  sexagon ; 
within  it  several  stars  of  red  and  green,  forming  several  sexagons, 
containing  yellow  stars.  The  third  has  a  sexagon,  formed  by  in- 
tersecting lines  into  sexagons  and  triangles ;  within  the  former, 
stars  of  red  and  green.   The  latter  sixteen  smaller  triangles  of  red, 

*  MS.  Harl.  No.  565,  Lidgate. 
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grpcn,  and  yellow.  The  last  a  dexagon,  with  thirty-one  within  it, 
filled  by  stars  of  six  rays,  green  and  yellow.  The  spaces  within  the 
gpreat  losenge  round  the  circles  is  composed  of  circles,  stars,  squares, 
lozenges,  aiid  triangles,  whose  component  parts  are  thousands  of 
pieces  of  the  alx>ve  shspes.  The  whole  of  the  great  lozenge  and 
circles  is  inclosed  by  a  square  ;  the  sides  to  the  cardinal  points.  It 
has  held  other  parts  of  the  inscription,  of  which  few  remains  are 
now  visible. 

The  four  outsides  are  filled  by  parallelograms  and  circles  of  con- 
siderable size,  all  divided  into  figures  nearly  similar  to  those  de- 
scribed. 

The  design  of  the  figures  that  were  in  it  was  to  represent  the 
time  the  world  was  to  last ;  or  the  primum  mobile,  according  to 
the  Ptolemaic  system,  was  going  about,  and  was  given  in  some 
verses,  fonmerlv  to  be  read  on  the  pavement,  relating  to-  those 
figures : 

Si  lector  poiita  pradenter  cuocta  revolvat, 
II  ic  fioem  primi  mobilis  inveniet. 

Sepes  trioa,  caoea  et  eqnos,  homineaqae  subaddaa, 
;  CerToa  et  corvos^  aqailas,  immaDia  cele, 

MoDdum;  qnodque  wqaeni  pereaotes  Iriplicat  tinnos. 
}  Sphiericoi  arcbetypom  moostrat  globas  hie  microcusmuni 

Chrisli  milleDo,  bis  ceoteDo,  duodeno 

Cum  Kiago,  sabductis  qoataof,  sono, 

Tertius  Heoricoa  Rex,  Urbs,  Odoricus,  et  Abbas 
Hob  Gompogere  porphyreos  lapides.* 

*  Of  these,  and  they  seem  to  need  it,  I  find  this  explanation 
given  :*  the  threefold  hedge  is  put  for  three  years,  the  time  a  dry 
hedge  usually  stood :  a  dog  for  three  times  that  space,  or  nine 
years,  it  being  taken  for  the  time  that  creature  usually  lives ;  an 
horse  in  like  manner  for  twenty«seven  :  a  man,  eighty-one :  a  hart, 
two  hundred  and  forty-lhree;  a  raven,  seven  hundred  and  twenty- 
nine;  an  eagle, .two  thousand  one  hundred  and  eighty-seven:  a 
great  whale, six  thousand  five  hundred  and  sixty-one;  the  world. 
nineteen  thousand  six  hundred  and  eighty-three;  each  succeeding 
figure  giving  a  term  of  years,  imagined  to  be  the  time  of  their  Con- 
tinuance, three  times  as  much  as  that  before  it. 

*  In  the  fodr  last  verses,  the  time  when  the  work  was  performed, 
and  the  parties  concerned  in  it,  are  expressed  ;  the  poet  seems  to 
have  been  under  some  difficulty  to  express  the  time.  By  the  rest  is 
meant  tliat  the  king  was  at  the  charge,  that  the  stones  were  pur- 
chased at  Rome,  that  one  Odorick  was  the  master  workman,  and 
that  the  abbot  of  Westminster,  who  procured  the  materials,  had 
the  care  of  the  work.' 

Much  of  this  exquisite  work  is  lost,  and  a  great  portion  is  hidden 
by  the  steps.  The  north  and  south  sides  are  replaced  by  lozenges 
of  black  and  white  marble.     It  was  laid  ui  the  year  1272 ;  and 

*  Biblioth.  Cotton.  Claudius,  A.  viii. 
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must  have  been  the  work  o!  maay  years,  as  several  of  the  pieces 
of  marble  are  not  more  than  one*fourth  of  an  inch  in  leDgth» 
ajid  the  largest  not  more  than  four  inches,  except  those  parlicu- 
lurizecl. 

This  fine  pavement  is  enclosed  by  a  rich  scroll-work  railing ;  and, 
upon  descending  two  steps,  we  come  to  the  lozenged  black  and 
white  marble  surface  of  the  choir,  made  by  Dr.  Busby,  the  cele- 
brated prebendary  of  Westminster,  and  master  of  the  school,  whose 
rigid  discipline  has  *  damned  him  to  fame'  throughout  all  genera- 
tions. At  the  east  end  of  it  are  engraved  the  names  of  Richard 
Busby,  1085,  and  Robert  South,  1716. 

All  traces  of  the  interments  beneath  this  part  of  the  church  are 
now  gone;  and  are  succeeded  by  pews  for  the  Westminster  scholars^ 
and  nine  or  ten  private  pews. 

The  pulpit  is  attached  to  the  north-west  pillar  of  the  tower ; 
and  is  supported  by  a  clustered  column,  spreading  into  a  sexagoo. 
On  each  corner  is  a  small  pillar,  terminating  in  a  cherub.  Within 
the  pannels  is  a  flower  of  twelve  leaves.  A  palm  tree,  of  exquisite 
workmanship,  supportmg  the  sounding-board,  whose  top  and  sides 
are  pmnacled.     The  lower  is  richly  inlaid  with  dark  wood. 

The  sides  of  the  choir  are  of  wood,  and  divided  by  slender  co- 
lunfns  with  tasteful  capitals  into  arches,  adorned  with  foliage  and 
pinnacles.  The  transepts  are  entered  by  a  door  on  each  side  of 
the  choir. 

The  enriched  canopies  of  the  stalls  render  them  extremely  beau- 
tiful. They  are  thirtv«two  in  number,  besides  those  of  the  dean 
and  the  sub-dean  at  the  west  end,  higher  than  the  rest,  and  hung 
with  purple  cloth.  Lower  than  those  are  the  scats  of  others  of  the 
Westminster  scholars. 

Almost  under  the  organ,  bv  a  descent  of  three  steps,  we  find  a 
door  on  each  side  of  the  waniscot,  with  niches  in  the  sides,  and 
quatrefoils  over  them ;  together  with  pillars,  arches,  and  pannels 
Under  the  projection  of  the  organ  gallery  are  Grecian  dentels  and 
lozenges,  with  quatrefoils  between  them. 

Directly  under  the  organ  is  a  Gothic  ceiling.  The  centre  is  a 
rose  surrounded  by  aquatrefoil.  From  the  four  corners  rise  quarter 
circles,  meeting  a  great  circle  round  the  quatrefoil ;  the  quarters 
divided  into  rays. 

The  organ  case  has  nothing  to  recommend  it  to  particular  notice  ; 
it  is  very  plain  and  capacious. 

The  choir  commences  at  the  fourth  pillar  from  the  east,  a»d  ex- 
tends in  length  to  the  eleventh. 

The  roof  is  camarated,  and  very  richly  adorned  witli  bright 
gilded  ribs,  key-stones^  all  varied  in  complicated  scrolls ;  so  also 
are  the  capitals  of  the  pillars  in  the  row  of  windows.  The  surface 
is  coloured,  and  at  irregular  intervals  crossed  with  grey.  Round 
the  key-stones  are  painted  roses. 
Mr.  Malcolm  very  justly  remarks,  that  *  notwithstanding  the 
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irtnmg  bmrs  of  trail  which  cross  the  mlercolumniations  near  the  great 
pillars  of  the  tower,  must  greatly  contribute  to  their  support,  they 
arb  not  sufficient  to  prevent  those  vast  clusters  from  each  tending 
to  a  point  in  the  centre  of  the  space  under  it.  PossiMy  as  they 
have  thus  bent  by  some  unknown  cause  for  many  years  past,  they 
may  not  for  many  ages  fail ;  but  if  I  dare  prophecy,  this  will  be  the 
spot  where  this  venerable  pile  will  rend  asunder,  and  the  adjoining 
parts  accumulate  in  ooe  dreadful  ruin  on  that  centre. 

There  aw  already  several  fissures  in  the ceifingof  the  choir;  and 
what  is  of  more  importance,  the  centre  rib,  east  and  west,  is  very 
far  from  a  straight  line.** 

'  These  alarmmg  symptoms  of  decay  and  ruin,' says  Mr.  Nightin- 
gale, '  are  sensibly,  though  very  little  increased  within  these  few 
year» ;  but  I  should  think  Mr.  Malcolm  did  not  need  to  have 
alarmed  himself  on  account  of  the  weight  of  stones,  marbles,  and 
nelals,  which  this  piece  of  ground,  smaJI  as  it  is,  has  to  sustain.' 

Tbe  four  sides  of  the  tower,  over  the  points  of  the  great  arches, 
have  blank  windows,  nearly  triangular ;  and  each  side  two  small 
pointed  windows.  The  ribs  of  the  roof  terminate  in  a  circular  re- 
cess. On  the  outside  of  this  is  a  square,  with  blank  shields  on  the 
sides.  These  ornaments  are  highly  gilded.  The  capitals  of  the 
great  pillars  have  projecting  heads. 

Behind  the  altar,  is 

The  Chapel  of  Si  Edward  the  Coi^esior. 

It  extends  to  the  fourth  western  pillar,  and  is  formed  by  the 
circular  sweep  of  the  east  end  of  the  choir. 

This  chapel  is  ascended  by  a  flight  of  wooden  steps.  The  pave« 
ment  was  at  one  time  of  exquisite  workmanship ;  but  the  constant 
tread  of  visitors,  the  depredations  of  idle  persons ;  and,  as  a  mo- 
dem writer  supposes  also,  the  depredations  of  weak  devotees,  have 
almost  worn  away,  in  many  places,  the  Stone  from  the  marbles  inlaid 
upoo  them.  Of  the  latter  cause  of  ruin  no  fear  need  now  be  enter- 
tained ;  we  live  in  more  enlightened  times,  wherein  devotees  are 
neither  so  numerous  nor  so  weak  as  formerly. 

The  ground-work  of  this  fine  pavement  consists  of  large  irregular 
dark  stones,  cut  into  circles,  mtersecting  others,  triangles  wilhm 
triangles,  and  many  other  geometrical  figures,  which  are  all  filled 
vrith  thousands  of  pieces  in  the  above  shapes,  of  the  same  valuable 
materials  that  compose  the  pavement  about  the  altar. 

In  this  chapel  is  the  ancient  shrine  of  St.  Edward,  once  the  glory 
of  England ;  but  now  neglected,  defaced,  and  much  abused.  A  few 
liaidly  perceptible  traces  of  its  former  splendour  exist.  Only  two 
of  its  spiral  pillars  remam,  the  western,  and  a  capital  at  the  east. 
The  wooden  Ionic  top  is  much  broken  and  covered  with  dust.  The 
Mosaic  is  picked  away  in  almost  eyery  part  within  reach.  The  in- 
— 'Ion  OD  the  architrave  is  partly  legible.    Widmore  attributes  it 

*  Mai.  Loud.  Red.  i.93 
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to  abbot  Feckenham.  The  words  in  italic  are  supplied  from  thb 
writer. 
On  the  south  side :  .    . 

OhHIBVS     IMSIONIS:     ViRTVTVli:    I.AV01BVS'    HSaOSt    lANOTTS:  EOTAR- 

On  the  east  end : — 

CONFBMIOR  RBZ  TBNBNANDVS  *.  ^Hiio  die. 

On  the  north  side  : — 
Jam  Moribus  1065,*  stpbr  :  athbba  :  scabdit.  svrsvk  oobda.    t.  p. 

The  letters  on  this  inscription  are  gradually  becoming  more.  m~ 
distinct,  and  some  of  them  are  discernible  with  the  greatest  diffi- 
culty. 

This  shrine  was  the  producti<m  of  Pietro  Cavalini,  who  invented 
the  Mosaic  species  of  ornament.  It  is  conjectured  that  abbot  Ware, 
when  he  visited  Rome  in  the  year  1256,  brought  the  artist  to  Eng- 
land back  with  him.  Weaverf  says  that  *  Ware  brought  with  him 
certain  workmen  and  rich  porphiry  stones,  whereof  he  made  that 
singular,  curious,  and  rare  pavement  before  the  high  altar ;  and 
with  these  stones  and  workmen  he  did  also  frame  the  shrine  of 
Edward  the  Confessor.' 

This  shrine  was  erected  by  Henry  III.  upon  the  canonization  of 
Edward.  This  king  was  the  last  of  the  Saxon  race ;  and  wa  Jcanon- 
i2ed  by  pope  Alexander  III,  who,  causing  his  name  to  bef  inserted 
in  the  catalogue  of  saints,  issued  his  bull  to  the  abbbt  Lawrence, 
and  the  convent  of  Westminster,  enjoining,  '  that  his  body  be 
honoured  here  upon  earth,  as  his  soul  is  glorified  in  heaven.'  He 
died  in  1066,  and  was  canonized  in  1269. 

Before  this  shrine,  says  Pennant,  seem  to  have  been  offered  the 
spolia  opima.  The  Scotch  regalia,  and  tlieir  sacred  chair  from 
Scone,  were  offered  here  ;  and  Alphonso,  third  son  to  Edward  I. 
who  died  in  his  childhood,  presented  the  golden  coronet  of  the 
unfortunate  Welch  prmce,  the  last  Llewellyn. 

Fourteen  legendary  sculptures  in  alto  relievo,  relating  to  the 
history  of  the  Confessor,  appear  upon  the  frieze  of  tlie  chapel 
screen.  It  is  divided  into  fourteen  compartments,  connected  by  a 
ribbon  at  the  bottom,  (on  which  was  probably  inscriptions  alludmg 
to  the  subjects  above)  and  separated  by  trefoils  formed  by  the  folds 
of  the  said  ribbon,  every  alternate  one  containing  a  plain  shield  ;  in 
these  compartments  are  the  sculptures  to  be  described  ;  they  are 
most  accurately  engraved  by  that  most  eminent  antiquary  Mr.  Car- 
ter,;]: and  also  more  recently  in  Mr.  Neale*s  splendid  wprk.§ 

These  sculptures  describe  respectively 

1.  The  trial  of  queen  Emma,  mother  of  the  Confessor.H   ' 

•  Mr.  Goo^fa  layi  106S.  ^  Neale  and  Bnyley,  vol.  ii. 

t  Funeral  MoDomenC*,  p.  485.  (j  Mr.  Brayley  says, '  The  prelates 

X  III  Car(er*s  Specimen  of  Ancient  and  nobility  iweuring;^  Tealty  Im  £dwar4 

8culj>ture  and  Painting,  vol.  i.  p.  5.  the  Confessor  in  his  uiuther'a  womb.* 
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2.  The  bixtii  of  Edward  the  Confessor. 

3.  The  ceremony  of  hi^  coronation,  which  was  performed  in  the 
abhey  on  Easter  day,  1043. 

4.  The  legendary  story  of  the  abolition  of  Dane-geli,  which  is 
said  to  have  been  occasioned  by  the  king  having  imagined  that  he 
saw  the  devil  dancing  on  the  money  and  rejoicing ;  and  in  conse- 
quence he  gave  orders  that  the  snm  coUected  for  the  tax  should  be 
restored  to  the  former  owners. 

5.  The  king's  reproof  of  a  thief  who  robbed  the  royal  chamber. 

6.  The  miraculous  appearance  of  tbb  Savioub  to  the  king,  as 
he  partook  of  the  sacrament  in  this  church. 

7.  Represents  the  vision  of  the  drowning  of  the  Danish  king, 
who  was  preparing  to  invade  England,  which  is  said  to  have  been 
seen  by  the  Confessor  at  another  reception  of  the  sacrament  in  this 
church! 

8.  The  quarrel  between  the  boys  Tosti  and  Harold,  sons  of  earl 
Godwin,  from  which  the  king  predicted  their  future  fate. 

9«  The  Coniiessor's  vision  of  the  seven  sleepers. 

10.  Ihe  wdl-known  legend  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist  in  the 
duncter  of  a  pilgrim  lecdving  a  rin^,  as  alms,  ftom  the  Confessor. 

11.  The  miracle  of  the  blind  receiving  their  sight  by  usmg  water 
in  which  the  Confessor's  hands  had  been  washed. 

12.  St.  John  delivering  the  ring  to  some  Englbh  pilgrims  to 
return  to  th«  Confessor,  being  a  continuation.of  the  story  represented 
m  No.  10. 

13.  The  pilgrims  delivering  the  ring  to  the  Confessor. 

14.  The  consecration. of  the  abbey  church  after  its  completion  by 
the  Confessor. 

The  design  of  the  lower  part  of  the  screen  is  extremely  elegant ; 
and  the  variety  of  delicate  lace-work  tracery  which  it  exhibits,  can 
hardly  be  paralleled.  In  its  original  and  complete  state,  when  its 
niches  were  filled  with  statues,  and  its  rich  gilding  and  colouring 
were  perfect,  it  must  have  had  an  exceedingly  beautiful  appearance. 
The  principal  admeasurements  are  as  follows :  entire  height  of 
screen,  14  feet  2  inches ;  extreme  length  of  entablature,  38  feet  6 
inches.  Width  of  do.  2  feet  8  inches.  General  length  below,  37 
feet.  Width  of  central  compartment,  13  feet  3  inches.  Breadth 
of  doorway,  3  feet  6  inches ;  height  of  do,  to  the  top  of  the  pointed 
arch,  10  feet  10  inches.  It  is  but  justice  to  the  parties  who  de- 
signed and  executed  the  altar  screen,  to  add,  that  it  is  a  very  excel- 
lent copy  of  this  screen ;  it  is  only  to  be  regretted  that  Bath  stone 
was  not  used  as  the  material. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  shrine  just  described  lies  Editha, 
daughter  of  Gbodwyn,  earl  of  Kent,  and  queen  of  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor.    She  died  at  Winchester,  15  kal.  of  January!  1073. 
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Benry  the  Third's  Momtment. 

Is  another  effort  of  the  skill  of  Cavalini,  c»r  some  of  his  pupils. 
It  is  placed  between  the  second  md  third  pillars  on  the  north  side 
of  the  chape],  and  is  of  exquisite  workmanship  and  materials.  It 
was  originally  extremely  splendid  ;  but  b  now  mutilated^  and  most 
infamously  destroyed,  by  the  custom  of  breaking  away  the  inlaid 
pieces  of  red  glass,  and  white,  gih  next  the  mortar  widi  gold.  The 
pannels  are  of  polished  porphyry,*  which  have  one  or  two  cradu, 
and  a  small  piece  broken  off  the  west  comer  of  that  inside  the 
chapel,  otherwise  perfect,  the  Mosaic  woik  round  them  of  gold  and 
scarlet. 

The  table  of  brass  on  which  the  effigy  lies,  which  is  nearly  as 
perfect  as  when  first  made,  except  that  the  rich  gilding  is  covered 
with  dust,  was  supported  by  three  twisted  pillars  at  the  four  comers ; 
but  now,  except  at  the  N,  W.  corner,  one  of  the  three  pillars  ore 
gone. 

The  effigies  of  Henry  HI.  which  is  of  a  sufficient  height  from 
the  floor,  and  of  a  size  and  materials  to  resist  attack,  is  still  perfect. 
It  is  of  gilt  brass,  and  is  finely  executed.f 

That  part  of  the  tomb  next  the  north  aisle  within  reach  has 
shared  the  same  fate  as  the  rest ;  but  towards  the  top,  much  of  it  is 
perfect.  Two  lozenges  of  verd  antique,  and  a  square  of  porphyry, 
are  left  on  the  side.  The  paint  on  the  wooden  canopy  is  nearly 
blistered  off. 

The  king  is  arrayed  in  a  long  mantle  reachiug  to  the  feet,  and 
fastened  across  the  breast  with  a  jewel,  on  the  head  is  a  coronet  witk 
fleur  de  lis ;  from  which  the  hair  descends  in  two  large  curls.  Ov 
the  ledge  is  the  following  inscription: — 

ici:  gist:  bbnbi:  iddis:  bet:  db  :  Biioi.BTBmBB :  asT  qutb:  db  nn 
LAVNDB :  b:  dug:  db  :  aqyitatiib:  lb.   fig:  li:   rbt  :  johan*   iddis 

RET    DB  BNOLBTBBRB:   A  :    RI  :  DBT:  PACBZMBRCI:  AHBli: 


*  Dart.  tab.  85.  toI.  ii.  See  alfo 
Sandford*!  Genealogies,  92  ;  and 
Goagli'i  Sepulchral  Men.  i.  p.  57,  tab. 
XX.  xxi. 


t  Soppoied  to  have  been  the  flnt 
braaen  atatue  cast  in  this  kingdom.  H. 
Walpole 
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Against  the  main  column,  at  the  foot  of  Henry's  monument,  is  a 
small  altar  tomb  of  black  and  grey  marble,  to  the  memory  of  Eliza- 
beth, daughter  of  Henry  the  seventh  and  Elisabeth  his  wife,  who 
died  at  Elthiun  palace,  September  14, 1495. 

Timtb  of  queen  Eieanor. 

The  tomb  of  this  queen  is  of  Petworth  marble,  covered  with  a 
table  of  gilt  copper,  on  which  is  the  recttmbent  statue  of  the  queen ; 
this  is  also  of  copper,  richly  gilt.  The  attitude  of  the  figure  is 
very  elegant,  the  left  hand  being  brought  over  the  breast  to  grasp 
a  crucifix,  which  is  dependant  from  her  neck  ;  the  right  hand  for- 
merly held  a  sceptre.  Her  robes  are  flowing,  and  are  elegantly 
disposed,  and  on  the  head  is  a  small  coronet.  Above  is  a  singular 
canopy,  having  a  rich  border  of  crockets,  and  a  finial. 

Round  the  o^per  verge  is  the  following  inscription  :— 

ici :  OTST :  ALiANoa :  jadm  :  bsth B :  db  :  bnolbtbbbb  :  vemmb  :  al  * 

BB  :  BDBWABD  :  FIO  :  LOC  :  R  '  :  OONTIV  :  DBL :  ALKB  :  l>B  :   LI  :  DBV  r. 

PUB:  sa:  pitb:  btt:  hbbci:  ahbn  : 

On  the  sides  of  this  monument  are  engraven  the  arms  of  Castile 
and  LeoD,  quarterly,  and  those  of  Ponthieu,  hanging  on  vines  and 
oak  trees.  Though  the  body  of  thu  queen  lies  interred  in  Ihb 
chapel,  her  heart  was  buried  in  the  chou  of  the  Friars  Pfeachers, 
in  LondiiD.* 

Tomb  of  Edward  L 

Between  the  western  piUar  next  to  the  tomb  of  Heniy  HI.  lies 
is  son,  Edward  I.  the  husband  of  the  above  queen.  It  is  a  very 
plain  tomb ;  and  has  sustained  very  little  bjury. 

Rymei^s  Foedera  discovered  to  the  society  of  Antiquaries  that 
this  renowned  monarch,  sumamed  Longshanks^  was  interred  in  a 
stone  coffin,  enclosed  in  a  tomb,  in  this  chapel,  and  that  he  was 
euclosed  wiUi  wax,  and  a  sum  of  money  allowed  to  preserve  the 
tomb.  The  society  determined  to  gratify  their  curiosity,  and  ac« 
cordingly  applied  to  Dr.  Thomas,  dean  of  Westminster,  for  leave 
to  have  the  tomb  opened.  The  dean  being  desirous  to  give  all 
encouragement  to  curious  researches,  readily  complied  with  their 
request.  In  the  month  of  May,  1775,  the  time  appointed  for 
opening  the  tomb,  the  dean,  with  about  fifteen  of  the  society,  at- 
tended, when,  lo  their  great  gratification,  they  found  the  royal 
corpse  as  represented  by  that  faithful  annalist. 

Sir  Joseph  Ayloffe,  bart.  whom  Mr.  Pennant  very  justly  calls  an 
able  and  worthy  antiquary,  has  furnished  almost  every  particular  of 
this  business. 

On  lifting  up  the  lid  of  the  tomb,  the  royal  body  was  found 
wrapped  in  a  strong  thick  linen  clolb,  waxed  on  the  inside :  the 
.?fiad  and  face  were  covered  with  a  sudarium,  or  face  cloth  of  crim- 
•un  sarcenet,  wrapped  into  three  folds,  conformable  to  the  napkin 

*  Vid«  ante,  vol.  iii.  p.  54S 
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used  by  our  Saviour  in  his  way  to  his  crucifixioD,  as  we  are  told  by 
the  church  of  Rome.  Oo  flinging  open  the  external  mantle,  the 
corpse  was  discovered  in  all  the  ensigns  of  majesty,  richly  habited. 
The  body  was  wrapped  in  a  fine  cere-cloth,  closely  fitted  to  every 
part,  even  to  the  very  fingers  and  face. 

The  writs  de  cera  renovanda  circa  carpui  regis  Edwardi  primi 
being  extant,  gave  rise  to  this  search.*  Over  the  cere-cloth  was 
a  tunic  of  red  silk  damask ;  above  that  a  stole  of  thick  white  tissue 
crossed  the  breast ;  and  on  this,  at  six  inches  distant  from  each 
other,  quatiefoils  of  filligree-work,  of  gilt  metal,  set  with  false 
stones,  imitating  rubies,  sapphires,  amethysts,  &c. ;  and  the  inter- 
vals between  the  quatrefoils  on  the  stole,  powdered  with  minute 
white  beads,  tacked  dowu  in  a  most  elegant  embroidery,  in  form 
not  unlike  what  is  called  the  true-lovers'  knot.  AI>ove  these  habits 
was  the  royal  mantle  of  rich  crimson  satin,  fastened  on  the  left 
shoulder  with  a  magnificent  fibula  of  gilt  metal,  richly  chased, 
aiid  ornamented  with  four  pieces  of  red,  and  four  of  blue,  transpa.* 
rent  paste,  and  twenty-four  more  pearls. 

The  corpse  from  the  waist  downwards,  wjm  covered  with  a  rich 
cloth  of  figured  gold,  which  falls  down  to  the  feet,  and  was  tacked 
.beneath  them.  On  the  back  of  .each  hand  was  a  quatrefoil  like 
those  on  the  stole.  In  the  king^s  right  hand  was  .a  sceptre,  with 
a  cross  of  copper  gilt,  and  of  elegant  workmanship,  reaching  to  the 
right  shoulders.  In  the  left  hand  was  the  rod  and  dove,  which 
passed  over  the  shoulder  and  reached  his  ear.  The  dove  stood  on 
a  ball  placed  on  three  ranges  of  oak  leaves  of  enamelled  green ; 
the  dove,  white  enamel.  On  the  head  was  a  crown  charged  with 
trefoils  made  of  gilt  metal.f 

The  head  was  lodged  in  a  cavity  of  the  stone  coffin,  always  ob- 
servable in  those  receptacles  of  the  dead. 

Tomb  of  Edward  III. 

This  monarch's  tomb  is  on  the  south  side  between  the  seoood 
and  third  pillars.  Mis  figure  at  full  length,  of  gilt  brass,  lies  be- 
neath a  rich  Gothic  shrine,  also  of  brass.  It  is  plainly  habited  ; 
his  hair  dishevelled  ;  and  his  beard  long  and  flowing.  His  gown 
reaches  his  feet ;  each  hand  holding  a  sceptre. 

The  Gothic  ornaments  of  the  tomb  are  extremely  beautiful.  His 
children,  represented  as  angels,  in  brass,  surround  the  aitar-tomb.| 
The  canopy  is  beautiful  Gothic  work,  but  mutilated. 

Tomb  of  Queen  Phiiippa* 

Between  the  first  and  second  pillars,  at  his  feet,  is  the  marble 
tomb  of  his  queen  Philippa.f     Her  figure  in  alabaster,  represents 

^*  Arcbslo^ia.  iii,  876,  S98,  399.  a  writ;  a  simple  ezercite  of  the  royal 

Similar  writs  were  issued   on  account  authority  beiog:  deemed  sufficient* 
of  Edward  HI.  Richard  II.  and  Henry  t  Archteologia,  vol.  iii.  p.  408. 

IV.    A  search  of  the  same   natore  t  Saodford,  177.    Gonirh's  Sepal- 

lately  took  place  on  account  of  Charles  chral  Monuments,  i.  U9,  Tab.  It,  Ivi. 

I*    but  without  the  authority  of  such  apud  Psn.  60. 
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her  a&  a  most  masculine  woman.     She  died  in  1369:    her  royal 
•pouae  in  X^Ti,     The  tomb  ol  Philippa  was  origiDally  rich,  buthaa 
suffered  more  than  some  of  the  others. 
The  next  monument  to  be  described  is  the 

Tom^  of  Richard  11. 

and  his  first  coDsort,  Anne,  daughter  of  Wincelaus,  king  of  Bohe- 
mia.* They  repose  side  by  side  in  tite  next  intercolumniatioa 
westward.  The  king's  face  is  well  wrought;  but  his  cushion  is 
stolen.  The  robing  is  decorated  with  peaacod  shells,  open,  and  the 
peas  out,  emblematical  of  his  former  sovereignty. 

Underneath  the  wooden  canopy  are  the  remains  of  some  exqui- 
sitely fine  paintings.  This  canopy  is  divided  into  four  compart- 
ments :  those  over  the  heads  and  feet  contain  representations  of 
angels  supporting  the  monarch's  arms  and  those  of  his  queen ;  but 
they  are  nearly  obliterated  by  age  and  damps :  the  shields  are  all 
that  remain  visible.  The  second  compartment  from  the  heads  of 
effigies  has  a  tolerably  perfect  representation  of  the  Almighty, 
habited  as  a  venerable  old  man  in  a  close  garment ;  his  hand  in  the 
act  of  blessing ;  but  this  is  hardly  discernible.  In  the  next  divi- 
sion is  Jesus  Christ,  seated  by  the  Virgin  mother,  in  the  same  alti- 
tude. With  her  hands  across  her  breast,  and  leaning  towards  the 
Saviour,  in  the  most  graceful  and  expressive  manner,  is  the  Virgin, 
This  part  of  the  painting  seems  to  have  suffered  the  least  from  the 
ravages  of  time :  the  countenances,  when  examined  minutely,  are 
still  very  beautiful ;  but  to  see  them  to  advantage,  it  is  necessary  to 
climb  upon  the  dusty  tomb  beneath,  and  view  them  in  an  inclined 
position,  with  the  face  opposite  the  south  aisle. 

It  ia  not  known  to  what  master  we  are  indebted  for  these  exqui- 
site productions ;  but,  even  in  their  present  neglected  and  rapidly 
dediniog  state,  they  clearly  shew  the  hand  of  an  artist  enthusiasli- 
cally  alive  to  his  subject.  Though  the  outline  remains,  the  colours 
are  disappearing :  it  is  not,  however,  yet  too  late  to  preserve  and 
perhaps  restore  them  :  if  they  are  neglected  much  longer,  it  is  pro- 
bable this  work  will  be  the  last»  of  any  magnitude,  to  preserve  the 
remembrance  of  them.  Mr.  Malcolm  thinks  it  highly  probable  that 
they  were  executed  by  the  same  artist  who  drew  Uie  paintings  some 
years  ago  brought  to  light  on  the  walls  of  St.  Stephen's  chapel. 

The  ground  work,  round  the  figures,  was  once  richly  gilt;  but  it 
is  now  a  dingy  yellow,  in  some  places  nearly  black,  it  is  of  fine 
plaister,  and  has  been  embossed  with  multitudes  of  small  quatre- 
foils,  and  other  ornaments ;  some  parts  still  retain  traces  of  its 
former  beauty  and  richness. 

The  following  rhyming  inscription  in  raised  letters  runs  round 
the  ledge  of  the  brass  table  beginning  at  the  foot  of  the  north  side, 

•  Sandlbrd,  908 ;  Googh,  I    168,  Tab.  lii.  Ixii. 
VOL.   IV.  F 
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Within   die  frrst   letter  is  a  feather  with  a  scroll,  his    father's 
hadge. 

North. 

^xuistnsi  et  munDus  :  SttcarDus  fure  setunDus : 

Set  fatum  pfttus  :  fatet  ffit  0Uft  marmore  futms. 
levdx  sermone  :  fmt  et  plenus  ratfonfe^  ^otpore 
pr^icer'tts :  attttno  pruiyens  ut  omerus.  iSttUait  fatitt: 
e):a|bi3;  0upjpebttam  0tuem  ti(0  prostaliit ;  regalia 
qui  biolamt. 

Vfett. 

®bruu  jberetieos  ;  U  cerum  strabft  amfeos.  ^ 
clemeH0  arte  uuC  'Debottts  fuit  tote  tions  Kaptt^te : 
tfallies  quern  protultt  tote. 

On  the  south  luid  east  sides  this  for  his  queen  :-^ 

&nh  petrli  lata :  ntittt  ftitnft  fktet  tiimulata.  9um 
^fFit  munDD  :  l&fearDo  hupta  seeunDa^  jrpo  Detiota: 
fuft  j^et  futu0  tene  ttDtapauperttus  prona  :  isetitper 
0tta  veDDere  tsona,  Hurgfa  seDatiCt :  et  pregnames 
relebatift  eotpore  formosa  tiultu  mitto  speetosa. 

East. 

|Brefien0  solamen  :l»aiitfe  egrto  meHftamem  ftnno 
fnflleno :  ter  e  dfuarto  nonagenD4  9)«nff  septeno  ; 
men0f0  tnfgratift  ameno» 

Bra98  of  John  Waliham^  Bishop  of  Saiubufy. 

On  the  floor  in  this  chapel  is  a  slab  with  a  brass  figure  of  John 
Waltharo»  bishop  of  Salisbury,  who  died  1395,  it  is  richly  attired  in 
pontificals  under  a  handsome  canopy,  with  saints  with  Uieir  names 
in  brass,  of  which  only  remain  the  following:— 

On  the  north  side,  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  with  the  chalice  and 
dragon. 

St.  John  of  Beverley,  pontiKcally  habited. 

&'  Wof^tn  Ve^lale. 

St.  John,  Almoner,  habited  as  a  pilgrim/with  a  loaf  of  bread 
and  a  pilgrim's  staff. 

Sbu  9o|)e0  tf  lemoslner. 
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At  Ac  foot  oC  RidtHd  II.  ataadi  a  small  iosgnifiMOt  t«mb 
baHly  three  feet  Bquare,  and  not  luoie  than  thai  bigb,  and  wbkb 
conlaiDB  the  aahes  of  Margaret,  daughter  to  Edward  IV. 


Stcvrd  and  Shield  of  Edtgard  HI 
The  long  iron  rui^  sword  of  Edward  UI.  and  the  wooden  part  of 
bii  ahield,  broken  and  patdied,   reot  <ai  tLe  above  tomb.     The  di- 
ifl  of  the  sword  arc  oi  followa  :— 


Pt.    la. 

Length  of  blade 5     3 

Braadlhof  ditto,  at  hilt 0     3^ 

point 0    li 

Length  of  cross  bar   S     o 

hill 1  ]] 

pome! 0    Hi 

TIh  sword  and  shield  wen  carried  before  £dwaid  m  France. 


Girmulitm  Clan-. 
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The  most  ancient  of  the  coronation  chairs  was  bronght  with  the 
regalia  from  Scotland  by  Edward  I.  in  the  year  1297,  and  offerpd  at 
the  shrine  of  St.  Edward.  An  oblong  rough  stone,  brought  from 
Scone  in  Scotland,  is  placed  underneath  the  chair,  and  is  said,  and 
by  many  believed,  to  have  been  Jacob's  pillow. 

Another  old  wooden  chair  on  the  left  of  this  was  made  for  the 
coronation  of  queen  Mary  II.  These  chairs,  which  are  of  clumsy 
ornamented  oak,  stand  behind  the  shrine,  and  with  their  faces  to 
the  beautiful  screen  already  described  as  containing  the  fourteen 
legendary  tales  of  the  works  and  miracles  of  Si.  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor. At  the  coronation  of  our  kings  and  queens,  one  or  both,  a« 
circumstances  may  require,  are  richly  covered  with  gold  tissue,  and 
are  brought  before  the  altar. 

Near  these  chairs,  and  a  little  to  the  west  against  the  altar, 
stands  a  large  oblong  woo<len  case  of  wainscot,  at  one  time  covered 
with  nails,  or,  perhaps,  with  some  kind  of  metal  casing.  It  opens 
with  folding  doors  on  the  south  side,  and  discovers,  within  a  glass 
case,  a  waxen  effigy  of  Edmund  Sheffield,  the  last  duke  of  Bucking- 
ham, who  died  in  the  nineteenth  vear  of  his  acre.  It  is  richlv  clad 
in  crimson  velvet,  with  ermine,  &c.  he  wears  a  richly  ornamented 
ducal  crown,  of  crimson  velvet,  with  gold  ornaments  and  ermine. 
In  his  right  hand  he  holds  a  golden  stick,  about  a  yard  in  length. 
The  figure  is  recumbent ;  and  as  the  face  was  taken  from  a  cast 
after  his  decease,  the  likeness  is  doubtless  correct. 

At  the  east  end  of  St.  £dward*s  chapel,  is  the 

Chantry  and  Mtmumeni  of  Henry  the  Fifth. 

The  screen,'  which  is  particularly  elegant,  is  ornamented  with 
deer,  and  swans  chained  to  a  beacon,  a  female  figure  with  an  ani- 
mal on  her  knees,  and  pointed  shields  of  arms ;  but  they  are  much 
damaged.  Several  iron  hooks  are  left,  from  which »  it  is  probable, 
lamps  were  formerly  suspended.  From  this  part  buttresses  ascend  ; 
between  them  canopies  (three  of  which  are  destroyed)  of  exceeding 
richness.  Seven  are  for  figures  as  large  as  life.  The  middle  statue 
is  removed  ;  the  others  consist  of  a  man  kneeling  at  his  devotions,  a 
king  erect,  praying ;  St.  George  in  armour,  piercing  the  dragon's 
throat,  a  female  seated,  with  her  hands  crossed,  another  man,  and 
St.  Dionysius,  who  carried  his  head  after  decapitation. 

Directly  over  the  tomb  of  Henry  the  Fifth  is  the  Chantry  which 
had  an  altar-piece  of  fine  carvings.  Two  steps  are  still  in  being, 
and  the  marks  of  its  back  against  the  wall,  with  a  square  niche  on 
each  side.  Two  othfer  recesses  remain  on  the  north  and  south  walls 
of  the  chantry  which  have  had  shutters  that  have  been  wrested 
from  their  hinges,  now  broken  in  the  wall.  On  the  cornice  over 
the  altar,  are  thirty  statues  in  four  ranges ;  th<^  are  greatly  broken 
and  decayed. 
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Armour  of  Eenry  the  Fifth. 

In  thia  oratory  are  prewrred  leveral  relics  of  Ihia  juilly  n- 
nowoed  moBarcfa,  which  coaaiit  of  bis  helmet,  saddle,  and  shield. 
The  first  is  of  iron,  and  is  fixed  on  a  bar  extending  across  the  frtmt 
of  the  cbapel.  The  wood  work  of  the  saddle  alone  remains ;  it 
was  formerly  covered  with  blue  velvet,  powdered  with  fleurs-de-lis, 
or,  and  is  2?  inches  long,  IS  inches  high  before,  and  13  behind. 
The  shield  is  lined  wilh  aage  green  damask  aemee  of  fleurs-de-lis 
■cross  the  middle,  worked  on  rich  crimaon  velvet  an  cscarbuncle  or 
on  a  field  gnUg,  referring  to  the  king's  mother  Joan  of  Navarre. 

The  present  coffin  of  Edward  the  confessor  may  be  seen  from 
llie  parapet  of  Henry  the  Fifth's  chapel ;  it  is  deposited  within  the 
SDctent  stone  work,  about  the  height  of  the  architrave.  It  was  made 
by  order  of  James  the  lecoad,  (who  commanded  the  old  coffin  to  be 
«BcIowd  within  it)  of  strong  planks  five  inchu  thick,  cramped,  or 
banded  with  iron. 

la  the  chantrey  are  several  cunons  and  interesting;  models  of 
churches,  now  closed  from  the  inspection  of  the  public.  The  best 
■•  lir  C.  Wren's  design  for  erecting  a  towar  and  spire  to  the  abbey ; 
thiaoeaign  was  never  eaecuted,  owing  to  the  great  columns  having 
given  way  in  their  shafts.  The  other  models,  thirteen  in  number, 
are  very  Rbp  ;  two  of  Ihem  lepreient  St.  John's,  WeBtroinster  and 
St.  Haiy  le  Sirand. 

Uodemealh  the  chantry,  is  the 

Chapel  o/  Henry  V. 
Just  la^e  enough  lo  hold  the  tomb  of  that  monarch.  This  chapel 
■a  divided  from  thai  of  St.  Edward  the  Confessor  by  a  grand  irm 
gate  of  open  work,  divided  into  lozenges,  conlaining  ^uatrefoils. 
Over  the  arch  of  the  gate  is  a  profusion  of  exquisitely  rich  Gothic 
workmanship,  of  Ihe  most  delicate  texture ;  but  very  little,  if  at 
all,  inferior  to  the  canopies  in  the  frieze  of  the  screen  opposite  al- 
iBsdy  described.  Here  are  six  canopies,  divided  by  small  but- 
Itcsaes.  In  these  canopies  are  small,  beautiful  statues,  in  tolerably 
good  preaervatioD.  The  middle  statue,  however,  is  gone ;  and  the 
nexl  to  it,  on  the  south  side,  has  lost  its  head. 

The  gale  is  bounded  by  two  Gothic  towers,  containing  winding 
stairs  roond   octagon  pillars,  whose  capitals  are  praying  angela- 
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Orer  the  ckK>r8  are  statues  as  large  as  life ;  they  represent  saints 
in  speaking  attitddes  :  behind  them  ai«  pointed  windows,  with  three 
mullions.  On  ifae  other  sides,  nearest  to  the  gate  are  two  pre- 
lates, on  pedestals,  and  on  their  canopies  two  kings,  probably 
Henry  V.  and  Edward  the  Confessor;  the  first,  however,  Mr. 
Malcolm  takes  for  Henry  III.  On  the  dorth-west  and  south-west 
sides  are  two  priests  and  two  n>onarchs.  Ofi  each  corner  are  but- 
tresses ;  and  over  the  windows  semi-hexagon  projecticms  on  every 
side,  each  containing  three  beautiful  niches,  once  all  filled  by  sta* 
tues,  but  some  of  the  statues  are  gone. 

The  great  arch  or  roof  over  the  tomb  is  full  of  ribs  and  pannels. 

The  toilib  itself  is  very  plain,  and  the  effigy  is  without  a  head, 
which  was  supposed  to  have  been  of  massy  silver,  and  has  been 
gone  ever  since  the  Reformation.  The  thief,  however,  was  proba- 
bly disappointed,  as  it  is  likely  that  this  head  was  only  plated  or 
silvered  over.  The  rough  unornaraented  cushion  still  remains. 
l*he  exterior  of  this  little  chapel  would  indicate  a  much  mora  ele- 
gant effigiy,  which  is  extremely  plain,  though  well  eicecated. 

We  now  take  our  leave  of  the  chapel  of  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor. We  may  notice,  however,  that  here  was  interred  the  heart 
of  Henry,  son  of  Richard,  king  of  the  Romans,  brother  of  Henry 
III.  He  was  assassinated  in  the  church  of  St.  Silvester,  at  Viterbo, 
as  he  was  performing  his  devotions  before  the  high  altar.  Simon 
and  Guido  Montfort,  sons  of  Simon  de  Montfort,  eirl  of  Leicatter, 
were  the  assassins,  in  revenge  for  their  father's  death,  who,  with 
their  brother  Henry,  were  slain  at  the  battle  of  Evesham,  fighting 
against  their  sovereign.  The  body  of  Henry-  was  brought  to  Eng- 
land, and  buried  in  the  nunnery  of  St.  Helen ;  bat  his  heart  was 
put  in  a  cup,  and  placed  near  St.  Edward's  shrine.  Nothing  of  this 
can  now  be  seen. 

T%e  Notih  Ihmtept. 

The  north  wall  is  divided  into  five  compartmenta  of  nlie^aai 
heights.  A  tall  slender  pillar  separates  the  two  great  doors.  The 
tops  are  angular,  and  the  mouldihga  adorned  with  roses,  supported 
over  the  pillars  by  a  head. 

The  transept  is  divided  into  the  middle,  east,  and  weat  aial^^  by 
two  rows  of  three  pillars  each.  Two  fillets  bind  four  small  piliara 
to  every  column.  The  arches,  which  are  extremely  pointed,  are 
composed  of  a  great  number  of  mouldings.  The  ribs  of  the  roof 
are  supported  by  three  small  pillars  which  ascend  from  the  capitals* 
The  ribs,  the  key-stones,  &c,  are  richly  gilt,  and  have  a  most  beau- 
tiful appearance.  A  magnificent  colonnade  of  double  arches  ex- 
tends over  the  great  arches ;  these  inferior  arches  ate  eight  in 
number,  six  of  them  have  their  mouldings  richly  adorned  witk 
foliage.  Every  arch  has  one  pillar,  and  over  it  a  cinquefoil  with 
a  circle.  Above  ia  a  row  of  four  windows,  havmg  a  single  muUlon 
and  a  cuiquefoil. 
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The  five  cojonparlmeiitf  oi  the  viorib  wall  of  thb  transept  are  filled 
with  various  ornameotai,  s^lii^s^  and  monuoieatal  mcriptiona. 
Between  the  arches^and  the  {^st  diyisiojua  are  alto-relievos  ot  Samp 
90K1  tearii^  asunder  the  jaws  of  9,  Hop ;  bircfs,  other  auimab,  and 
figures*  branches  of  oak,  and  a  status  o(  a  man  (whoia  head  is  now 
gcHie)  treadi^  on  anot^el^ ;  a  female  by  him»  and  the  busi  ol  an 
angeU    f^a  first  inouMmenl  i^  in^oribed 

'^  To  the  memory  of  lir  Charles  Wager,  knU,  admiral  of  the  white^  first  coin- 
minioaef  of  l^  Admiralty,  and  privy  coaoadkor.  '  A  man  of  ;r^at  natural 
taleals,  improved  by  industry  and  lon^  eiperience;  Tf^9  bore  t(^  highest  com- 
mands, and  passed  through  the  greatest  employmeotSi  wilhpredit  to  himself,  and 
honour  to  his  country.  He  was  in  his  private  life  humane,  temperate,  just,  and 
boQOtiftiL  In  public  station,  valiant,  prudent,  wise,  and  honest^'  Easy  of  access - 
to  all,  pbio  and  onaffecied  io  his  maoqers,  steady  ao^  resolute  in  hh  conduct ;  so 
lemarkabj^j  happy  io  his  presence  of  mind,  that  no  ^a&gaKevef  discQqipp^  hi^l* 
Esteemed  and  favoured  by  his  king,  beloved  and  honoured  by  hi^  ^ofint^y^  hp 
dyed  on  the  zxiiii  of  May,  17 4S,  aged  77  years.'* 

On  the  pedestal  \9  a  bas-relief  of  the  destroying  apd  talfing  t^^ 
Spanish  ^alleons^  A.  p.  1703>  bt^t  poor|y  executed.  64)  the  base- 
ment. 

This  moDoment  was  elected  bj  Francii  Gaahry,  esq.  id  gratitude  to  hvi  great 
patron^  4. 1».  1747.'* 

The  sculptor  was  SchecmnkerSy  and  the    background,    is  a 

Syrainid  with  a  statue  of  Fame  mourning  over  the  tidmirars  me- 
fLllicBy  an  infant  Hercules  admiring  it. 

The  second  monument  viihin  the  blank  arches  ia  composed  ol  a 
double  pe^estalt  supporting  a  good  bust,  over  which  FAip^»  ctt  ope 
time  suspended  a  laurel  crowp ;  hut  the  crown  is  now  ali)io^^  g<v|e. 
At  her  feet  lie  pieces  of  armourycannon,  and  flags.  This  monument  is 

'Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Edward  Vernon,  admiral  of  the  White  squadron  of 
the  British  Fleet.  He  was  the  aecbn^  son  of  James  Vernon,  Who  wa«  Secretary 
of  state  to  king  William  III. ;  and  whose  abilities  and  integrity  were  equally 
conspicuous.  In  his  youth  he  seryed  nnder  the  admirals  Shovel  and  Rooke. 
By  tnetr  ejt ample  be  learned  toconqaer;  by  his  own  merit  he  rose  to  command* 
In  the  war  with  Spain,  17S9,  he  took  the  fort  of  Porto  Belio  with  »h  ships,  a 
Ibtce  which  was  thought  unequal  to  the  attempt.  For  this  he  received  {he  thanks 
of  both  houses  of  Parliament.  He  subdued  Chagre;  and  at  Carthagena  coti- 
qoered  as  far  as  naval  force  could  carry  vjctory.  After  these  services  he  relfred 
without  place  or  title,  from  the  exercise  of  public  to  t|ie  enjoyment  of  private 
virtue.  The  testimony  of  a  good  conscience  was  his  reward ;  the  love  and 
esteem  of  all  food  men  his  glory.  In  battle,  though  calm,  he  was  active;  and 
Ifaough  intrepid,  prudent.  Successful,  yet  pot  ostentatious,  ascribing  the  glory 
to  God.  In  the  senate  he  was  d|sintefe$ted,  vigilant,  and  steady.  On  the  SOlh  of 
October,  IT57,  he  died, as  he  had  lived^  the  friend  of  man, 'the  lover  of  bis 
country,  the  father  of  the  poor,  aged  TS  years.  As  a  memorial  of  his  own  gra- 
titude, and  of  t|ie  virtues  of  his  benefactor,  thif  mopumeot  was  erpct^  by  hia 
nep6ew,  Francis  Lord  Orwell,  in  the  year  1763.' 

This  monuqnent  is  by  Bysl^rack. 

A  colonnacfe  of  si^  arches,  wi^h  l^^clf  .oi^vW^  pillars,  forms  this 
second  .compartmeut  in  height.  Jh'ia  ^  partpjf  the  ancient  commu* 
nication  round  the  church,  through  the  piers.  The  spaces  over  the 
arches  are  carved  into  squares,  having  ornaments  within  them. 
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Six  lancet-shaited  arches,  whose  depths  are  scttlptured  with  four 
circles  each  of  foliage,  in  which  are  busts  of  aogels  and  saints,  com* 
pose  the  third  compartment.  The  windows  at  the  east  and  west 
ends  have  beautiful  pedestals,  on  which  are  statues ;  the  spaces 
round  them  filled  with  tracery. 

The  fourth  compartment  is  another  passage  in  the  walls,  in  which 
are  three  arches,  and  within  them  cinquefoils.  The  p'llars  are 
clusters  of  eight;  and  over  them  are  foliage  brackets  with  a  head. 
Kneeling  angels  on  the  mouldings,  performing  on  musical  instru> 
ments,  adorn  both  extremities  of  the  wall.  The  most  delicate  scroll- 
work compose  the  spaces. 

The  fifth,  or  last  compartment,  reaches  to  the  painted  roof,  ft 
contains  a  vast  rose-shaped  window,  of  sixteen  large  pointed  leaves : 
those  divided  into  as  many  smaller,  all  proceeding  from  a  circle  in 
which  are  eight  leaves,  lo  this  centre  lies  an  open  book,  on  a 
ground  of  deep  yellow,  of  painted  glass.  The  divisions  of  the 
circle  are  straw  colour.  Beyond  this  a  band  of  cherubim ;  and 
the  large  leaves  filled  with  figures  of  the  Apostles,  &c.  in  colours 
of  the  most  dear  and  durable  nature.  The  date  in  the  glass  is 
1712.* 

The  west  aisle  of  this  transept  has  a  door,  with  an  angular  top  at 
the  north  end.  On  its  sides  two  lancet-shaped  arches,  set  with 
roses.  On  the  left  side  a  tablet  and  bust  to  sir  William  Sanderson, 
who  died  in  1676.  On  the  right  is  one  of  Bacon's  best  efforts.  It 
is  a  most  beautiful  monument,  thus  inscribed  :— 

'Sacred  be  the  monument,  which  is  here  railed,  hy  gratitude  and  respect,  to 
perpetuate  the  memory  of  George  Montagu  Dunk^  earl  of  Halifax^  knight  of  (he 
moat  Dobla  order  of  the  Garter ;  whose  allegiance,  iiftegrity,  and  abilitiet,  alike 
distinguished  and  exalted  him  in  the  reigns  of  king  George  the  Second  and  of 
King  George  tlie  Third.  In  the  year  1746  (an  early  pericnl  of  his  life)  he  raised 
and  commanded  a  regiment  to  defend  his  king  and  country  against  the  alarming 
insurrection  in  Scotland.  He  was  soon  after  appointed  first  lord  of  trade  and 
plantations;  in  which  departments  he  contributea  so  largely  to  the  commerce  and 
splendour  of  America,  as  to  be  styled  ttie  '  Father  of  the  Colonies.'  At  one  and 
the  same  time  he  filled  the  great  offices  of  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  Prin« 
cipal  Secretary  of  Slate,  and  lx>rd  Lieutenant  of  Ireland.  He  was  afterwards 
appointed  L«oixl  Privy  Seal ;  on  resignation  whereof  he  was  recalled  to  the  im- 
portant duties  of  principal  Secretary  of  State,  and  deceased  in  possession  of  the 
Seals,  June  the  Sth,  1771.  His  worth  in  private  life  was  eminent  and  extensive, 
and  was  but  testified  in  the  honour  and  esteem  which  were  borne  him  when 
living,  and  the  lamentations  bestowed  upon  his  ashes.  Among  many  instancea 
of  his  libera]  spirit  oviB  deserves  to  be  distinctly  recorded.  During  his  residence 
In  Ireland,  he  obtained  the  grant  of  an  additional  40001.  per  annum  for  all  subse- 
quent viceroys;  at  the  same  time  nobly  declining  that  emolument  himself.* 

The  tomb  is  formed  of  a  pedestal,  supporting  a  bust  of  the  earl 
in  his  robes  under  a  curtain,  which  is  removed  by  a  naked  boy 
who  treads  on  a  mask,  and  holds  the  emblem  of  Truth.  Ano- 
ther  offers  a  star  and  ribband.  On  the  pedestal  is  a  silken  bag, 
fringed  and  tasselled^  extremely  well  executed ;  indeed,  the  whole 

•  Malcolm,  i.  IGI 
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16  a  most  exquisite  piece  of  workmanship^  bearing  throuprhout  that 
foft  and  delicate  appearance,  for  which  that  artistes  works  are  so 
GQospicuous. 

The  colonnade  over  the  door,  of  three  semi-quatrefoils,  has  its 
four  pillars  cased  with  white  marble,  to  represent  palm-trees,  whose 
foliage  spreads  across  the  arches.  Within  the  arbours  thus  formed 
stands  the  almost  naked  statue  of  admiral  Watson,  holding  a  palm 
branch  in  his  right  hand,  the  left  extended.  In  the  niche  at  his  left 
hand  is  a  kneeling  Asiatic  female,  of  great  beauty  and  elegance  of 
drapery.  In  the  opposite,  chained  to  the  foot  of  a  tree,  an  East 
Indian.  His  hands  are  behind  him,  and  his  legs  are  crossed.  It  is 
a  very  fine  figure.  Under  these  statues  are  medallions,  with  bows, 
swords,  and  hatchets,  behind  them ;  inscribed  *  Ghereah  taken 
February  13,  1766;*  and  'Calcutta  freed  January  the  2d,  1757. 
A  shield  fastened  to  the  western  tree  has  three  fleurs-de-lis,  and 
*  Chandernagore  taken  March  23, 1767.'  Beneath  is  the  following 
inscription : 

'To  (he  memofy  of  Charlea  Watson,  Vice  Admiral  of  (he  White,  Commander 
in  Chief  of  hit  Majeity*!  naval  forces  in  (he  East  Indies,  who  died  a(  Calcoda 
the  16(b  of  Aqgast,  1757,  in  (he  forty- fourth  year  of  his  age.  The  East  India 
Com|;ao7,  as  a  gra(efal  (es(imony  of  the  signal  advaD(ages  which  (hey  obtained 
by  his  Taloor  and  praden(  conduct,  caused  this  monumeut  to  be  erec(ed.* 

Jamei  Stuart,  inv,  Pettr  SchMmakert 

ftcit. 

The  pointed  roof  is  filled  by  the  upper  division,  which  com- 
mences on  the  capitals  of  the  great  pillars. 
This  division  is  separated  by  two  columns  into 
three  arches,  the  middle  one  the  highest,  each 
forming  a  deep  recess,  \iilh  ribs;  in  the  cen- 
tre a  pointed  window.  All  the  spaces  are 
carved  into  roses,  &c.  Strong  arches  cross  the 
aisles  from  every  pillar.  In  the  intersections  of 
the  ribs  are  representations  of  Damd  playing 
on  hi$  harp ;  a  seated  figiire,  two  other  seated 
figures,  and  a  scroll. 

In  the  western  wall  there  are  three  windows,  having  each  one 
mullion  and  a  ctnquefoil. 

A  seat  or  basement  extends  entirely  round  the  church,  and  on  it 
are  placed  small  slender  pillars,  dividing  every  space,  forming  a 
beautiful  continuation  of  arches,  variously  ornamented  by  figures  on 
the  mouldings.  They  reach  in  height  to  the  sills  of  the  windows. 
On  the  western  wall  of  this  north  transept  are  St.  Michael  and  the 
Dragon,  an  angel,  and  a  broken  figure  falling,  three  saints,  fancied 
animals,  a  palm  branch,  and  scrolls,  all  greatly  decayed.  Other 
ornaments  decorate  the  rest  of  the  arches. 

In  the  north-west  comer  is  a  small  door,  which  leads  to  the  pas- 
sages in  the  piers  above.  The  arches  are  nine  in  number,  and  are 
niostlv  filled  by  monuments. 
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The  first  meinQrial  oonai^to  of  a  plain  slab  of  porphyry  filling  the 
arch.  It  is  inlaid  with  a  sarcophagus  covered  vifith  military  trophiea, 
palm,  and  laurel,  scrolls,  and  a  skull.  A  very  good  bust  finishes  the 
design,  which  is  by  Taylor.     This  monumeat  is 

'  Sacrtd  to  those  virtues  that  adora  a  Christian  and  a  Soldi«r.  This  marble 
perpctuatea  the  memory  of  Lieulenant-Geoefal  Joshna  Guest ;  who  cSosed  a 
service  of  sixty  years  by  JaithfuUy  defisDdiog  EdialiHiffb  Caatleagaioat  the  Kebda, 
1745.    His  widow  (who  lies  near  him)  caiiMd  this  to  be  elected.' 

The  next  arch  contains  a  pedestal  witli  naval  trophies,  a  pyra* 
mid,  and  against  it  a  sarcophagus,  with  an  alto-relievo  of  a  ship- 
wreck. This  is  by  Scheemakers.  It  has  the  following  inscrip* 
tion: — 

<  To  the  memory  of  Sir  John  Balchen,  K>  B.  Admiral  of  the  White  Squadroa 
of  his  Majesty's  Fleet;  who,  in  the  year  1744,  heinap  seot  out  Commander  ia 
Chief  of  the  combined  Fleets  of  Eoi^land  and  Holland,  to  cmiae  on  the  anemy, 
was,  OD  hb  return  home  in  his  M^|estj'a  ship  the  Vjciorj,  lost  in  the  Channel 
by  a  violent  storm.  From  which  sad  circumstance  of  his  death,  we  may  learn 
tliat  neither  the  greatest  skill,  judgment,  or  experience,  joined  to  the  most  firm, 
unshaken  resalutiop,  can  resist  the  fqry  of  the  win4  and  waves.  And  we  are 
taught  from  the  pamages  of  his  life  (which  wf r^  filled  with  great  and  gallant 
actions,  bqt  ever  accompanied  with  advaiie  gal^  of  fprivne)  that  the  bp^ve,  the 
worthy,  and  the  good  man  nieets  not  always  his  rewi^rd  in  this  wufld.  Fiftjp- 
eight  years  of  painful  services  he  had  passed,  when,  being  jmt  retired  to  the  go- 
vernment of  Greenwich  Hospital  to  wear  out  the  remainder  of  his  days,  he  was 
once  more,  and  for  the  last  time,  called  out  by  his  king  and  country,  whose 
interests  he  ever  preferred  to  his  own.  And  his  unwearied  seal  for  their  service 
ended  only  in  his  death.  Which  weighty  misfortune  tp  his  afflicted  family  be- 
came heightened  by  many  aggravating  circumstances  attending  it-  Yet,  amidst 
their  grief,  had  they  the  mournful  consolation  to  find  his  gracious  and  Royal 
Master  mi&ing  his  concern  with  the  general  lamentations  of  the  public  hif  the 
calamitous  fate  of  so  lealous,  so  valiant,  and  so  able  a  comniapdery  And,  as  a 
lasting  memorial  of  the  sincere  love  and  esteem  borne  by  hip  widow  t(^  a  most 
affectionate  and  worthy  husband,  this  honorary  monument  vfas  erected  by  her. 
He  was  bom  February  8,  1669;  and  married  Susannah,  the  diiug  liter  of  Colonel 
Apriece,  of  Washingby,  4n  the  County  of  Huntingdon;  died  October  7,  It^^t 
leaving  one  son  and  one  daughter;  tlie  former  of  whom,  George  Balchen,  sur- 
vived him  but  a  short  time :  for,  being  sent  lo  the  West  Indies  in  1746,  com- 
mander of  his  Majesty*s  ship,  the  Pembroke,  he  died  at  Barbadoes  in  December 
the  same  year,  aged  t?reniy-eis:ht,  having  walked  in  (be  steps,  and  imitated  the 
virtues  and  bravery  of  his  goo<|,  but  unfortunate  father.' 

The  next  consists  of  twofigtires.  Faith,  and  an  angel :  the  former 
rests  one  arm  on  a  rock,  while  she  clasps  a  cross  tP  her  bosom 
with  the  other,  U  is  to  the  memory  of  the  right  rev.  John  Warren, 
D.D.  bishop  of  St.  David's.  He  died  January  27,  1800, 
aged  72. 

The  next  arch  supports  a  pfcdest^,  containipg  a  bust  qf  ppor  ex* 
pression,  and  trophies,  by  Sch^enoakers. 

'  Whilst  Britain  boasts  her  empire  o*or  tho  dssp. 
This  marble  shall  compel  the  throve  to  woep. 
As  men,  as  Britons,  and  as  soldierp  n;io«rn; 
Tis  dauntless,  loyal,  virtuous  Beauclerjc's  urn. 
Sweet  were  his  manners,  as  fais  soul  was  great : 
And  ripe  his  worth  though  immature  his  fiikte. 
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Each  lender  grace  yt  joy  sad  love  intpirw, 
Living,  he  mingleii  with  bis  oMitial  fiTMb 
Dyiair»  be  bill  Brilamia*!  thoader  roar. 
And  Spaia  Miil  fell  him,  wbea  be  breath' d  do  more. 

<  Tbe  lord  Aabrey  Beaoderk  was  the  youngest  ton  of  Charles  duke  of  St. 
Alban*8,  Irf  Diana,  daughter  of  Aubrey  de  Vere^  earl  of  Oxford.  He  weot  early 
to  sea,  and  was  made  a  commaoder  in  1731.  In  the  year  1740  he  was  sent  upon 
that  memorable  expedition  to  Cartbagena,  under  the  command  of  admiral  Ver- 
noo,  in  his  Majesty's  ship  the  Prince  Frederick,  which,  with  three  others,  was 
ordered  to  canooade  Che  castle  of  Boca  Chka.  One  of  these  being  obliged  to 
quit  her  station,  tbe  Prince  Frederick,  was  exposed  not  only  to  the  nre  from  the 
castle,  but  to  Ifaiat  of  fort  St.  Joseph,  and  to  two  ships  that  guarded  the  mouth  of 
the  harboar,  which  he  sustained  for  many  hours  that  day,  and  part  of  the  next, 
witli  uncommon  intrepidity.  As  he  was  giving  hit  commands  upon  deck  both  his 
lefswcre  shot  off;  but  such  was  his  magnanimity,  y^  he  would  not  suflR^rhis 
wounds  to  be  drest  till  he  had  communicated  his  orders  to  his  flrai  lieutenant, 
which  were,  to  fight  bis  ship  to  tbe  last  extremity.  Soon  after  this,  he  gave  soma 
directions  about  his  private  affairs;  and  then  resigned  his  soul,  with  tbe  dignity 
of  a  hero  and  a  Christian.  Thus  was  he  taken  off  in  the  81st  year  of  his  age.  An 
illosirious  commaoder,  of  sn|«rior  fortitude  and  clemency,  amiable  in  his  person 
steady  ia  bis  ailections,  and  equalled  by  fea  in  tbe  social  and  domestic  ▼irtues  of 
politaaess,  modesty,  candour,  and  benevolence.  He  married  the  widow  of  col. 
rrao.  Alexander,  a  daughter  of  sir  Henry  Newton,  kot.  envoy  extraordinary  to 
the  court  of  Florence  aad  the  republic  of  Genoa,  and  judge  of  the  high  court,  of 
Admiralty.' 

The  next  tomb  is  a  pedestal  and  sarcophagus,  with  a  bust,  naked 
children,  and  military  emblems,  by  Scheemakers  : 

'  Near  this  place  lies  interred  the  body  of  the  Hon.  Percy  Kirk,  esquire,  lieu- 
tenant- general  of  his  Majesty's  armys;  who  died  the  first  of  January,  1741,  ag«d 
57.  He  was  son  to  tke  Hon.  Percy  Kirk,  esquire,  lieutenant- gent^ral  in  the 
feign  of  king  James  tbe  II.,  by  the  lady  Mary,  daughter  to  George  Howard, earl 
of  Suflblk.  In  the  same  grave  lies  the  bod|  of  Diana  Dormer,  daughter  to  Joha 
Dormer,  of  Rousham,  in  Oxfordshire,  esquire,  by  Diana,  sister  to  the  first-men- 
tiooed  lieutenant-general  Kirk,  who,  being  leflt  sole  heiress  by  her  uncle,  ordered 
this  monument  to  be  erected  to  his  memory.  Death  snatched  her  away  before 
she  could  see  her  grateful  intentions  executed.  She  died  Feb.  i9,  A.  D.  1748, 
aged82.« 

Adjoining  is  a  tomb  by  Rysbrack.  It  supports  a  good  busi  in 
armour,  with  flowing  hair;  luid  on  a  circular  pedestal  is  this  epi- 
taph: 

'  M.  S.  Ricardi  Kane,  ad  arcem  BaleariesB  Insalss  Minoris,  a  S.  Phtiippo  die* 
tam,  deposit!;  ^i  an.  Xti  1666,  Deoemb.  80,  Dunanii  in  agro  Antrim«*osi  oatos 
anno  16S9,  in  memorabili  Derrice  obsidione  tyrocinium  miles  fecit :  undo,  sub 
Gulielmo  tertio  felicis  memoriie,  domi,  ad  subjogatum  usque  totam  Hibemiam, 
Ibris,  in  Belgio,  com  magao  vitm  discrimine,  Namurci  presertim  graTissime  vul« 
aeiatns,  perpetoo  militavit.  Anno  1709,  recrudenente  sub  Annse  auspiciis  brito 
ad  Canadanam  naque  cui  interfnit  expeditionem,  in  Belgio  iterum  castni  posuit. 
Anno  2718,  sub  inclyto  Argathelic  et  Grenovici  duce,  mox  sub  barooe  Carpim- 
ler,  Galearkam  minorem  legatusadministravit;  ubi  adomne  negotium  tarn  civile 
quam  militare  iostructus,  et  oopiis  maritimis  seque  ac  terristribus  prefectus,  quic- 
qnid  iosnIsB,  10  pace  et  bello,  terra  marive,  conservandce,  necessarium,  utile,  aut 
eominodum  foret,  digessit,  constituit,  stabtlivit :  et  viam  vere  regiam  per  totam 
insulam  eateoas  imperviam  stravit,  munivit,  nrnavit.  Anno  1720,  a  Georgio 
Primo  evocacfis,  e  Mdearicain  Calpen  trajecit,  Hispanisqne  arcem,  ex  improviso 
occnpandan,  tneditantibuB  iirata  reddidit  consilia.  Anno  1785,  per  octodecim 
meases  in  eadeo  sudayit  arena,  hostesque  peninsulam  gravi  obsidione  prementes 
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omoi  ipe  potiandae  emit.  Poat  tot  aatem  tantaique  n§,  legati  nomiae^  ttrenae 
gestas,  aoDO  ]788,Georgio  Secando  jubeote,  ad  istam,  Qt  ad  alios  abivU  bo- 
nona,  nee  ipse  ambiens,  nee  duni  ■ciena^  evectos,  Balearic^  •ummo  cam  imperio 
prnfait.  Atj,^  at,  bumana  onioia  qaam  incerta !  Qai  quataor  sab  regibos,  samnia 
com  pradeatia,  fortitudine^  et  dignitate  militaverat,  qai  Dullis  erg;a  Deom  officiis 
defaerat,  nee  Christiani  minus,  quam  miJitis  booi,  paries  sastinoerat,  fide  pu'a, 
roorihos  antiqais  amicis  charas,  sociis  jocaadoSy  civiuas  niitis  et  comis,  omnibas 
benificaset  maniflcnA,  et  per  omnia,  atilitati  publicse  magis  qoam  sosb  consloens, 
triste  sai  desideriam  Insalani>,  tam  Hispanis  quam  Britannis,  reliqait ;  seitamqoe 
supra  septaagesimom  aDoum  agens^  anno  1786,  Decemb.  19,  dtenn  obiit  su- 
premum.* 

A  tablet  by  Chere,  with  a  mitre  and  ornaments,  and  the  following 
inscription  : — 

*  Ex  ad  verso  sepaltos  est  Samnel  Bradfordi  S.  T.  P.  Sancta  Marias  de  Aieabos 
Londini  dia  rector,  coUegii  Corporis  Christi  apod  Canlabrigtenses  aliqaaiido 
castos,  episoopasprimo  Carleolensis,  deinde  Roffeosis,  hujusqaeecdeaisBet  bono- 
ratissimi  ordinis  de  Baineo  decanas.  Concionator  fuit,  dunn  per  ndetadiaan 
licuit  assiduus,  tam  moribns  quam  prnceptis  gravis,  veDerabilis,  aanctns ,  comqiie 
in  coCeris  vitas  officiis,  turn  in  manere  prncipue  pastoralii  pradena,  aimplez,  ii»- 
leger;  animi  constantia  tam  cequabili,  tam  feliciter  lemperata,  at  tiz  iratna,  per- 
turbatna  baud  unquam  fuerit.  Christianam  charitatem  eC  libertaiam  cintem 
ubique  paraius  asserere  et  promovere.  Que  pie,qaaB  beneTole,  fftm  misericorditer, 
in  occttito  fer«rit  (et  fecit  multa)  Pnesul  bamilltmas,  hamanissimos,  et  Tere  evan- 
gelicus;  J  lie  sao  revelabat  tempore,  qui,  in  occolto  Tisa,  palam  remanerabitar. 
Ob.  17  die  Mail,  anno  Dom.  1781^  sooq.  astatis  79.* 

The  last  monument  on  this  wall  is  also  bj  Cheeie ;  it  consista 
of  a  sarcophagus,  bust,  mitre,  crosier,  a  censer^  books^  aackoi, 
scrolls,  and  festoons  of  oak  leaves  and  acorns,  to 

'  Dr.  Hugh  Boulter,  late  archbishop  of  Armagh,  and  priaiate  af  all  Irelaod;  a 
prelate  so  eminent  for  the  accomplishments  of  his  mind,  the  purity  of  his  lieart, 
and  the  excellency  of  his  life,  that  it  may  be  thooghi  superfluons  to  specify  hit 
titles,  recount  bis  virtues,  or  even  erect  a  monument  to  his  fame.  His  titles  ha 
not  only  deserved  but  adorned.  His  virtues  are  manifest  in  bis  rood  works, 
which  had  never  dasded  the  public  eye  if  they  bad  not  been  too  bright  to  be 
concealed.  And  as  to  his  feme,  whosoever  has  any  sense  of  merit,  any  reverence 
for  piety,  any  passion  for  his  country,  or  any  charity  for  mankind,  will  assist  in 
preserving  it  fair  and  spotless,  that,  when  twass  and  marble  shall  mix  with  the 
dust  they  cover,  every  succeeding  age  may  have  the  benefit  of  his  illustrious 
example.  He  was  t>om  Janoary  the  4th,  1671.  He  was  consecrated  bishop  of 
Bristol  1718.  He  was  translated  to  the  archbishoprick  of  Armagh  17JiS,  and 
from  theoca  to  Heaven  Sept.  S7,  lt48.' 

The  monument  of  lord  Chatham  fills  the  space  between  the  two 
first  pillars  on  the  left,  entering  the  door  at  the  western  aisle. 

Against  its  back  is  a  monument  bv  Banks:  a  basement  sup|M>rts 
^n  indifferent  female  kneeling,  resting  her  elbow  on,  and  weep- 
mg  at  the  feet  of  a  sarcophagus,  which  has  a  good  bas  relief  on  it, 
of  a  physician  relieving  a  sick  female  surrounded  b3f  her  children, 
and  an  old  man  on  a  bed  of  straw  : 

'  Memoris  sacrum  Clifloni  Wintringham,  baronetti,  M.  D.  Qui,  domi  mi!i- 
tijBque,  tam  in  re  medica  insignia,  quam  ob  vitad  ionocentiam  morumque  suavi- 
tatem  percbaros,  flebilia  omnibus  obiit  10  Jan.  a.d  1794,  set.  su«e  88.  Monu. 
mentum  hoc,  amoris  quo  vivum  coluerat  maritum,  detiderii  quo  munuum 
proscuta  eat,  indicium  ut  esaet  diuturnum,  extrui  curavit  Anna  Wialringham.* 
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Above   is   a  neat  marble  tablet,  witb  an  alto  relievo  of  a  female 
weeping,  an  urn,  &c.  to  the  memory  of  major-general  Coote  Man- 
ningham,  who  died  Aug.  26,  1B09,  aged  44. 
The  next  ia — 

<  Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Jonas  Han^ay,  who  departed  this  life  September 
the  5tb,  1786y  aged  74 ;  but  whose  oame  liveth  and  will  ever  live,  whilst  active 
uWty  shall  distinguish  the  Christiiin,  integrity  and  truth  shall  recommend  the 
British  merchant,  and  universal  kindness  shall  characterize  the  citizen  of  the 
vnrld.  The  helpless  infant  nurtured  through  his  care,  the  friendless  prostitute 
ihfltered  and  reformed^  the  hopeless  yooih  resciipd  from  injury  and  ruin,  and 
trained  to  aerve  and  defend  hit  country,  uniting  in  one  common  strain  of  graii- 
tude,  liear  tettinsoDy  to  their  benefactor^s  virtue.  This  was  the  friend  and  father 
of  the  poor.* 

And  such  do  the  features  of  the  venerable  bust  above  shew  him 
to  have  l>een.  A  sarcophagus,  p;tramid,  his  aims,  and  characteris- 
tic motto,  *  Never  despair,'  with  a  tablet,  representing  Britannia 
giving  a  naked  lx>y  clothing ;  another  supplicating ;  and  a  third  in 
prosperity,  leaning  on  a  rudder,  who  points  to  the  bust ;  a  lion, 
cornucopia,  ship,  anchor,  bales,  ftc.  adorn  the  tomb,  which  is 
partly  composed  of  fine  variegated  marbles.  On  the  flags  of  Eng- 
land are  displayed  the  words  «  Charity  and  Policy  United.'  It  is 
the  production  of  J.  F.  and  J.  Moore. 

The  next  is  by  Bacon  : — 

'  To  the  memory  of  brigadier-general  Hope,  lieutenant-governor  of  the  pro 
Tifice  of  Qaebec,  where  he  died  in  1789,  aged  48  years.  To  those  who  knew  him 
his  name  alone  conveys  the  idea  of  all  that  is  amiable  in  the  hum^n  character. 
Diatingabhed  by  splendour  of  family,  a  cultivated  taste  for  letters,  and  superior 
He^^ance  of  manners,  as  a  pnUic  character  disinterested,  and  ever  actuated  by  an 
uoahakeo  regard  to  principle.  The  patron  of  the  oppressed,  the  benefactor  of 
the  indigent  In  the  field,  eminent  for  intrepid  couragre,  tempered  by  unbounded 
homanity.  In  the  civil  service  of  his  country  he  manifested  the  warmest  zeal 
for  ics  interests,  and  displayed  such  ability  and  integrity  as  were  the  pride  and 
Uesciug  of  the  people  he  governed.  This  monument  was  erected  by  his  discon* 
flol«te  widow  S.  H.* 

A  l>eautiful  weeping  female  hangs  over  the  coffin-shaped  sarco- 
phagus. Near  her  is  a  beaver,  emblematic  of  the  country.  There 
is  besides  a  pyramid,  and  a  cornucopia  tied  by  a  ribband  to  a 
rudder. 

Against  the  pillar  adjoining  the  last  monument  is  a  handsome 
marble  pedestal,  on  which  is  a  full  length  figure  in  a  councillor's 
robes.    On  the  base  is  the  following  inscription  : — 

To  the  memory  of  Francis  Horner,  who,  by  the  union,  of  great  and  various 
•cqntrem^nts,  with  infiexible  integrity  and  unwearied  devotion  to  the  interests  of 
tfae  country,  raised  himself  to  an  eminent  station  in  society,  and  was  justly  con- 
sitieTed  to  be  one  of  the  most  distinguished  members  of  the  bouse  of  commons. 
lie  waaborn  at  E>linburgh  in  1778,  \vas  called  to  t^e  bar  both  of  England  and 
Scotland,  and  closed  his  short  hut  useful  life  at  Pisa  in  1817.  His  death  was 
deeply  fi*Jt  aitd  poblickly  deplored  in  parliament:  his  aflfectionate  friends  and 
aineere  admirers,  anicioos  that  some  memorial  should  exist  of  merits  universally 
ttckaowtedged.  of  expectations  which  a  premature  death  could  alone  have  frus- 
ftralv^,  erected  this  monum<>nl  a.  d    I88S. 

The  sculptor  wasChnntrey. 
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In  a  pointed  niche  adjoining,  is  a  bust  of  Warrmi  HastingSp  esq. 
who  died  22iid  Aug.  1818.     It  was  erected  by  bis  widow. 

The  interval  between  the  next  great  pillars  is  occupied  by  a  TasI 

monument  made  by  Banks,  consisting  of  an  ill-shaped  sarcophagus, 

on  which  is  a  naked  Asiatic,  of  excellent  proportions  and  trulh  of 

figure,  seated,  weeping  and  resting  on  a  cornucopia.     The  back  of 

the  tomb  is  a  pyramid  ;  before  it  a  palm  tree,  on  wbich  is  suspended 

a  helmet,  vest,  shield,  sword,  arrows,  colours,  and  laurel.   A  statue 

of  Fame,  whose  attitude  is  forced  and  unnatural,  and  whose  drapery 

is  strangely  tumbled,  hangs  a  medallion  over  the  trophies.     Near 

her  is  an  elephant. 

'  This  moDament  if  erected  by  the  East  India  Company,  m  a  memorial  of  the 
military  talenlB  of  lieutenant-general  air  Eyre  Coote,  K.  B.  commander  in  chief 
of  (he  British  forces  in  India,  who,  by  the  success  of  his  arms  in  the  years  1760 
and  1761,  expelled  the  French  from  the  coast  of  Coromandd.  In  1781  and 
1782  be  again  took  the  field  in  the  Camatic,  in  opposition  to  the  anited  strength 
of  the  French  and  Hyder  Ally ;  and  in  several  engagements  defeated  the  nu- 
merous forces  of  (he  latter.  But  death  interrupted  bis  career  of  i^lory  on  the 
8tth  day  of  April,  178S,  in  the  58th  year  of  his  age.* 

On  a  pedestal,  on  the  south  side  of  the  last  monument,  is  a  figure 
df  a  woman  with  a  child  in  her  lap,  apparently  fatigued.  This  is 
Mr.Westmacotts  well-known  group,  entitled,  *  The  Distresl  Mother;* 
it  is  inscribed  to  the  memory  of  E.  Warren,  widow  d!  Dr.  John 
Warren,  D.  D.  late  bishop  of  Bangor,  who  died  Mupofa  29,  1816, 
aged  88. 

In  the  next  intercolumniation  is  the  earl  of  Mansfield^s  monii- 
ment.  Between  the  figures  of  Wisdom  and  Justice,  is  a  trophy, 
composed  of  the  earl's  family  arms,  surmounted  by  the  coronet,  the 
mantle  of  honour,  the  rods  of  justice,  and  curtana,  or  sword  of 
mercy.  On  tlie  back  of  the  chair  is  the  earVs  motto—'  Uni  JEavus 
ViRTUTi.'  Enclosed  in  a  crown  of  laurel,  under  it,  is  a  figure  of 
Death,  as  represented  by  the  ancients,  a  beautiful  youth,  leaning  on 
an  extinguished  torcli ;  on  each  side  of  the  figure  of  Death  b  a 
funeral  altar,  finished  by  a  fir-apple. 

This  is  a  very  fine  monument,  and  is  the  first  that  has  been 
placed  in  an  intercolumniation,  so  as  it  may  be  walked  round,  and 
seen  on  every  side.    The  inscription  is  as  follows :— - 
'  Here  Marray,  long  enough  his  country's  pride. 
Is  now  no  more  than  Tnlly  or  than  Hyde.' 

'  Foretold  by  Alexander  Pope,  and  fulfilled  in  the  year  1798,  when  William 
earl  of  Mansfield  died  full  of  years  and  of  honours ;  of  honours  he  declined  many ; 
those  which  he  accepted  were  the  following :  he  was  appointed  eollcitor-general 
1748,  attoraey-geneTal  1754;  lord  chief  justice  and  baron  Maosfleld  1766,  and 
earl  Mansfield  1776.  Prom  the  love  which  he  bore  to  the  place  of  his  early 
education,  he  daired  to  be  buried  in  this  cathedral,  privately,  and  would  bave 
forbidden  that  Instance  of  human  vanity,  the  erecting  a  monument  to  his  me- 
mory; but  a  sum,  wbich,  with  the  interesti  has  amounted  to  8,5001.  was  left  for 
that  purpose  by  A.  Bailey,  esq.  of  Lyon's-inn ;  which  at  least  well-meant  mark  of 
his  esteem  he  bad  no  previous  knowledge  or  suspicion  of.  He  was  the  fourth 
son  of  David,  fifth  viscount  Stormont,  and  married  the  lady  Elizabeth  Finch, 
daughter  to  Daniel,  earl  of  Nottingham,  by  whom  he  had  oo  issue ;  bora  at 
Scooe,  8d  March,  1704 :  died  at  Kenwood,  20th  Ms rcb,  1798.' 
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The  venerable  judge,  in  the  robes  of  office,  by  Flaxman,  is  placed 
on  the  top  of  the  monument:  On  die  right  hand  Justice  hokis  the 
statera,  or  balance,  equaUy  poised ;  on  his  left  hand  Wisdom  opens 
the  book  of  law. 

Against  the  south  pilW  is  a  fuU  length  atatue  of  the  late  John 
Kemble,  esq.;  he  is  represented  standing  in  a  Roman  toga,  with  a 
roll  of  paper  or  vellum  in  his  band ;  It  is  by  the  late  Jolm  Flax- 
man,  R*  A. 

Of  the  monudieats  whose  backs  ate  agakist  those  jost  mentioned, 
are  the  following,  one  by  Nollekina^  lias  a  welKproportioned  base- 
ment in  three  parts ;  and  on  the  nliddle  tile  fallowing  uTstoriptiou : 

'  CapCain  William  Bayne,  captaia  William  Blair^  captain  lord  Robert  Maonera, 
were  raortallj  wonnded  in  the  course  of  the  oaval  engagemenlfl  Under  the  com- 
mand  of  admiral  sir  George  Brydges  Rodney,  on  the  9th  and  19th  of  April,  17&9. 
In  memory  of  their  services  Che  king  and  parliament  of  Great  BHtain  have  caused 
this  monument  to  bfe  erected.' 

On  each  side,  reliefs  of  ain  aiich(^,  capstern,  quadl^a'tit,  globe, 
glass,  block,  and  petmant,  rudd^,  tannon,  mortar,  tfnd  powder 
casks.  On  the  pedestal  Neptune,  reclining  on  a  i^ea-h'oyse,  points 
to  three  tnedallions  of  the  captains,  placed  by  a  flying  child  6n  a 
rostral  column  with  their  ships.  Fame,  on  the  i;apital  of  the  pillar, 
tospends  a  crown  of  laurel  over  them.  Britannia  stdnds  on  the 
left,  attentively  looking  on  the  sea  god.  A  lion  rests  on  a  shield 
behind  her.  A  pyramid  of  blue  marble  relieves  the  figures.  The 
liorse^s  bead  is  finely  done,  the  waves  are  but  tdleirable.  Britannia 
is  a  good  statue.  Fame  is  an  exceedingly  fine  figufe.  The  me- 
dallions contain  the  a^es  of  the  deceased  :  '  Captain  ^WilliamBayne, 
aged  fifty.'  *  Captam  William  Blair,  aged  forty-one.'  '*  Lord 
Rol>ert  Manners,  aged  twenty-four.' 

The  next  is  the  superb  memorial 

''Erected  by  the  king  and  parliament  ai  a  teitimony  to  the  virtoes  and  abilitiei 
of  William  Pitt,  earl  of  Chatham;  dtirine  whose  administration,  in  the  reigns  of 
Geofge  the  Second  and  Geoi|^  the  Third,  Divine  Provident  exalted  Great  Bri- 
tain to  an  height  of  pT^ijperity  and  glory  onkoown  to  any  former  age.  Bom  15ih 
of  Nor.  1708,  died  lltfa  of  May,  177&' 

This  monument  is  not  only  a  national  tribute  to  superior  excel- 
lence, but  a  tiational  momento  to  what  a  height  her  s^tns^have  car- 
ried the  noble  ilrt  of  Sculpture.  It  has  been  thought  that  En<r]and 
'does notcorit^ina'fin^rspiecilnendf  sepulchral  remembrance.*  Grand 
and  appropriate  are  tlie  figures,  and  all  are  grouped  in  a  double 
pymmid,  N^vne,  Britannia,  See.  dee.  must  givcway  to  'the  over- 
pomwrn^'effofte  of  the  artist,  in  animatiii^  the  block  that  now  lives 
111  ^f<ry  mbtion  undCr'ihe  shftpe  6f  the  speakitig  e'tfrl.  This' figure 
is  full  of  the  grace  anci  dignity  of  the  greatest  orator.  'He  is  in  the 
dress  of  our  times,  and  ihfs^ontrihiktes  to  bring  the* real  character 
liefore  us.     It  i«  by  Baeon. 

We  nitM  pads  to  the  opp06lfe  side  of  the  middle  aiste,  where  the 

*  Mai.  Lend.  Red.  i.  120. 
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first  oionumeDt  is  to  John  Holies,  duke  of  Newcastle,  marquis  and 
earl  of  Clare,  baron  Houghton,  and  knight  of  the  order  of  the 
Garter.  His  body  lies  with  his  ancestors  the  Veres,  Cavendishes, 
and  Holies,  in  this  place.  In  the  reign  of  queen  Anne  he  was  lord 
keeper  of  the  privy  seal,  privy  counseller,  lord  lieutenant  of  Mid- 
dlesex and  Nottingham,  &c,  &c.  lord  chief  justice  in  Eyre,  north 
of  Trent,  and  governor  of  the  town  and  fort  of  Kingston  upon  Hull. 
He  was  born  the  0th  of  January  1661-2,  and  died  the  16th  of  July, 
1711.  He  married  the  lady  Margaret,  third  daughter  and  heir  to 
Henry  Cavendbh,  duke  of  Newcastle,  by  whom  he  had  the  lady 
Henrietta  Cavendish  Holies  Harley,  who  erected  thu  monument  in 
1723. 

It  was  designed  by  Gibbs,  and  is  a  beautiful  pile  of  architecture, 
of  the  Composite  order.  The  basement,  columns,  and  pediments 
are  finely  proportioned ;  and  the  marble  of  which  they  are  com- 
posed richly  variegated.  But  what  shall  we  say  to  the  figures 
wrought  by  Bird  in  statuary  marble  ?  Here  we  fmd  neither  grace, 
dignity,  nor  beauty.  The  armed  duke  leans  in  an  awkward  manner 
on  his  elbow,  with  his  truncheon  in  one  band,  and  his  coronet  iu  the 
other,  upon  a  sarcophagus. 

Near  it  is  a  tomb,  likewise  of  the  Composite  order,  with  a  base- 
ment covered  with  armour,  on  which  is  a  handsome  pedestal ;  re- 
poshig  on  a  mat  under  a  circular  pediment  lie  the  figures,  in  their 
robes,  clumsily  executed,  of  the  duke  and  duchess  of  Newcastle. 
He  was  born  in  the  year  1.592,  and  lived  to  the  age  of  84,  dying  on 
the  27th  of  December,  1676.  He  held  many  great  offices,  was  a 
faithful  general  to  his  unfortunate  king  Charles  I. ;  and  defended 
York  against  the  Scotch.  When  the  king's  cause  became  hopeless, 
he  fled,  and  continued  a  loug  time  in  exile.  His  second  wife  shared 
in  all  his  sufferings  with  the  utmost  fortitude.  During  his  bannish- 
roent  she  wrote  many  pleasing  works. 

On  a  pillar  are  two  tablets,  to  Clement  Saunders,  1695,  aged 
84,  and  Grace  Scott  Mauleverer,  1643,  aged  23. 

The  next  is  a  msgnificent  monument  of  white  lAarble, 

'  Sacred  to  tbe  momory  of  sir  Peter  Warreo,  K.  B.  vice-admiral  of  the  Red 
iqaadroD  of  the  British  fleet,  and  M.  P.  for  tbe  city  and  liberties  of  Westminsler. 
He  derived  his  descent  from  an  ancient  (amily  of  Ireland;  his  fame  and  bonoora 
from  his  virtues  and  abilities. 

How  emmently  these  were  displayed,  with  what  vigilance  and  spirit  they  were 
eierted  in  the  varioas  services  wherein  he  had  the  honour  to  command,  and  the 
happiness  to  conquer,  will  be  more  properly  recorded  in  ihe  annals  of  Great  Bri. 
tain.  On  this  tablet  affection,  with  truto,  must  say,  that  deservedly  esteemed  in 
private  life,  and  universally  renowned  for  bis  public  conduct,  the  judicious  and 
gallant  officer  possessed  all  the  amiable  qualities  of  the  friend,  the  gentleman  and 
the  Christian.  But  the  Almighty,  whom  alone  he  firafed,  and  whose  gracious 
protection  he  had  often  eipenenced,  was  pleased  to  remove  him  from  a  life  of 
honour  to  an  eternity  of  happiness  on  the  S9th  day  of  July,  1759,  in  the  49th 
year  of  his  age*  Susannah,  his  afflicted  wife,  caused  this  monument  (o  be 
erected. 
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BritaBiiia  with  a  withered  laurel  in  her  hand,  indinee  towards 
llie  bust  of  the  admiral,  which  a  fine  figure  of  Hercules  places  on 
its  pedestal.  It  is  admirablj  executed,  even  to  the  marks  of  the 
smsll-pox  on  the  face.  Although  the  statue  of  Britannia  is  very 
excellent,  it  is  olNectianable  on  account  of  her  wet  garment.  An 
ensign  b  the  back  ground ;  and  the  whole  is  worthy  of  its  author, 
Roubiliac. 

Adjoining  is  a  tomb,  consisting  of  a  pedestal  and  Corinthian  pil- 
iari,  with  a  pediment,  weeping  children,  cherubim,  and  a  canopy, 
elected  by  Dame  Elixabeth  Campbell  (who  died  September  the 
28th,  1914,  aged  40  years)  to  her  brother  sir  Gilbert  Lort,  hart, 
who  died  December  19,  IMS,  aged  twenty«eight  yean. 

Over  it  a  tablet  and  bust  by  Tyler: 

*  To  the  memory  of  John  Storr,  stq.  of  HllitOB,  in  the  eoanty  of  York,  rear 
ateirsl  of  the  red  iqindron  of  hii  maktityh  fleet  la  bii  profeaion,  a  brsTO 
ud  salient  oflioer;  in  primte  life  a  tender  hnaband,  an  honeet  man,  tikd  a  mo* 
eere  frieod.  He  ivas  bom  Angoit  the  IBCh,  ITOO,  died  January  the  10th,  1788, 
aad  iDterred  near  thii  place.* 

Considerably  higher  up  is  a  small  neat  tablet,  with  a  Latin  ia- 
icriptioQ :  it  was  erected  by  the  late  dean  of  Westminster,  Dr. 
Vincent,  to  the  memory  of  hb  wife  Hannah,  who  died  February 
17,  1807. 

Many  of  the  inscriptions  on  the  pavement  are  worn  away,  and 
diere  are  numbers  that  have  had  brass  inlaid,  of  which  a  few  frag- 
ments remain. 

In  the  north  transept  are  large  blue  flag-stones,  with  inscriptions 
to  the  memory  of  the  following  illustrious  personages :  the  right 
bon.  William  Piti,  the  marquis  of  Londonderry,  and  the  right  hoh» 
Georve  Canning. 

A  few  marks  of  the  ancient  screen,  which  passed  north  and  south 
from  pillar  to  pillar,  forming  the  east  aisle  into  three  chapels,  re- 
main at  the  back  of  sir  Gilbert  Lort's  monument.  This  was 
part  of 

».  John  the  EvangeUn'i  Ou^pd, 

Si.  MiekaeFi  Chapel, 

8L  Andrew* e  Chapel. 

Whose  altar  was  the  first  on  entering  the  aisle.  Those  who  heard 
UMss  at  it  were  rewarded  with  an  indulgence  of  two  vearsand  thirty 
days.  A  few  yards  farther  stood  the  altar  of  St.  Michael;  and  at 
the  north  end  St.  Andrew  had  an  altar,  accompanied  by  the  same 
inducenents  to  hear  mass*  Dart  says,  that  the  screens  were  very 
ridily  painted  and  gilt,  but  they  are  now  entirely  demolished,  and 
the  three  laid  into  one. 

On  the  €ast  side  is  one  niche  and  several  beautifal  arches,  part 
ef  the  aide  of  abbot  blip's  chantry. 

Tkomae  Vaugkam,  Esq.  1476. 
Against  the  west  wall  of  this  chapel  is  an  altar  tomb,  with  a 
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clmopy ;  on  the  ledger  is  a  brass  f  igurt  6f  a  knight  in  plated  annoor : 
round  the  ledge  the  following  Inscription.  The  words  in  italics  are 
deficient:-^-- 


Thomai  Vaugkan >-ei    Theiaur  catmer  Edwardi 

IManC  at  camerar  ptfntfpfs  et  pro  aenftf 
l»f(tt  etemft  tttmitsitat  in  pace  filmed 

Abbot  Ecutney,  1408. 

At  the  loot  of  General  Wolfe's  monument  is  a  brass  figure  of  this 
abbot  under  a  canopy.  From  hu  mouth  proceeds  this  label : 
<Sjnt[taf)0  CnlVeO  wW  tntO  the  principal  inscription  is  gone. 

The  monumental  figure  m  Roman  armour,  before  Islip's  chantry 
commemorates  sir  George  Holies*    He  died  1826. 

On  the  paTement  jUst  befofe  him  kneel  the  loaded  esqilires,  much 
mutilatisd,  l^hose  nboiildiiys  ftostahi  the  heavy  slab  of  black  marble, 
on  \^hich  ale  the  battered  klabftsl^lr  portions  of  the  armour  of 
sir  Horace  Vere,  who  died  1608.  His  short  and  clumsy  figure, 
well  executed,  rests  tearless  ot  the  impending  weight,  covered  with 
dust  beneath. 

Above  is  a  pyramidal  monument,  by  Bacon/  to  the  memory  of 
captain  Edward  Cooke,  commander  of  H.  M»  S.  Sybelle,  erected  by 
the  hon.  East  India  Company.  He  died  in  consequence  of  the 
severe  wounds  he  received  while  engaging  La  Forte,  French  frigate, 
in  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  on  the  23d  of  May,  1700,  aged  twenty-seven. 
The  captain  is  finely  represented,  fallmg  mto  the  arms  of  a  seaman, 
with  manv  well-executed  emblems.  In  the  centre  the  ships  are  re- 
presented as  closely  engaged.  This  monument  u  highly  creditable 
to  the  artist,  and  is  in  bis  best  style. 

Part  of  the  pillar  near  those  tombs  has  been  cut  awa^  to  admit 
one  representing  Britannia  in  an  attitude  o(  defiance,  with  an  ex- 
tended right  arm  wielding  lightning ;  her  left  rests  on  a  medallion. 
She  is  very  masculine ;  and  her  seat,  upon  a  small  pedestal  on  (me 
side  of  a  larger,  gives  an  uneasy  air  to  the  statue,  which  is  upon  the 
whole  not  quite  what  one  knight  have  expected  from  Bacon.  There 
is  a  happy  thought  expliessed,  in  a  relief,  of  two  sea-horses  protect- 
ing an  anchor  within  a  wreath  of  laurel.    It  is 

'dacred  to  the  memory  of  sir  George  Pocock,  K.  B  wbo  entered  early  into 
ihe  naval  lervice  of  his  coantry,  under  tlie  ausptoet  of  liis  uncle,  Lord  Torriog- 
ton ;  and  itho,  emalatittg  hit  great  example,  rose  with  high  tepotation  to  tlie 
rank  of  Admiral  of  the  Blue.  His  abilities  as  an  officer  st«>od  confessed  by  km 
conduct  on  a  variety  of  oceasions.  But  bis  gallant  and  intrepid  ■pint  was  mora 
fblly  displayed  by  (be  distinguished  part  be  bore  at  the  taking  of  Geriah,  and  in 
leading  the  attack  at  the  reduction  of  Chandemagore;  and  afterwards  when,  with 
an  inferior  (bnse,  he  defeated  the  French  fleet  under  M.  de  Aohe  in  ifaRe  geaeral 
CBKagements,  shewing  what  British  valoar  can  achieve  aidad  by  profeiMlonal  akill 
and  experience.  Inikfatigably  active  and  persevering  in  his  own  duty,  he  en- 
forced a  most  strict  observance  of  it  in  otheia,  at  (ha  same  time  with  so  much 
mildness,  with  such  condescending  manners,  as  to  gain  the  love  and  esteem  of  all 
who  served  under  falm,  whose  merits  he  was  not  more  quick  in  discerning,  or 
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mmn  naif  to  tewitd^  tlma  Iw  WM  tv^r  batkimnl  io  •JuwwMgfag  Mi  onWL 
AetaraiB^  f con  his  MooeMM  cai«0r  itt  the  eatt,  he  wai  appoimed  to  comuMMd 
tiK  Iket  ia  the  ttpeditioa  agaitut  the  Hatannah ;  by  hit  oaitad  efforli  hi  the 
«oBi|ama  of  whicn,  he.  added  fmt  laarels  to  his  own  braw,  and  a  ndaable  paa- 
•mioa  to  this  kiagdow.  Upoo  bis  retiriog  fron  pafaUc  eaiplonnent,  ha 
ipeat  the  nmMuoder  of  his  life  la  digoiiled  ease  aad  splendevrs  bosptable  aad 

Enerous  to  his  fneods,  and  ezhibitiog  a  striking  piccnre  of  Christum  beaefi^ 
ice  hj  his  coonteaance  aad  support  of  public  chanties,  and  by  his  liberalities 
to  the  poor.  A  life  so  honourable  to  himself  and  so  endeared  to  his  friends  and 
feailjr  vas  hapfMly  etiendad  to  the  ace  of  86,  wheo  he  nangned  it  with  the  same 
tmnqail  and  serene  mind,  which  peccliarly  marked  and  adorned  the  whole  coarse 
of  iu  He  lefty  by  Sophia  his  wife,  daughter  o(  George  Francis  Drake,  esq.  aad 
who  was  first  marrlecf  to  Commodore  Dent,  a  son  and  daughter ;  George  Pooock^ 
»sq.  who  caused  this  monnment  to  be  «rected  i  and  Sophiai  manriM  to  Joha 
Earl  Poaielt.* 

Between  the  next  pillars, 

'  Here  rest  the  ashes  of  Joseph  CkMeoigna  Nightlogak,  of  Malnhaad,  ia  tlfe 
camij  e/  Devon,  elq.  who  died  July  flOth,  n6i»  aged  A6 ;  and  of  hdy  EUaabeth« 
his  wife,  daughter  and  co>heir  of  Washington  Earl  Ferrers,  who  died  August 
U,  17S4,  ag^  27.  Their  on)y  son,  Washington  Gascoigne  Bfiehtingale,  esq. 
deeeised,  in  oaemory  of  their  tirtiea,  did  byliis  laat  will  order  Uui  moaumeiit 
to  be  erected.* 

And  he  has  thus  immortalused  their  metaoriei,  and  the  fame  of 
Roabiliac,  his  artist.  This  wonderful  tomb,  one  ot  the  great  efforts 
of  a  gteal  jaM,  is  characteristic  froia  the  key-sUme  of  the  grey 
laarMe  nnttc  aiche  to  the  base  of  the  yawnhig  sepulchre,  whoi^ 
heavy  doors  have  grated  open  to  release  a  skeleton  bound  in  its 
deathly  babilaments,  of  such  astonishing  truth  of  expression  and  oor- 
isctaess  <^  ammgementi  as  it  perhaps  never  fell  to  one  man's  genius 
to  execute.  The  dying  figure  of  lady  Nightmgale  seems  to  exert 
its  last  f  adfaig  strength  to  clasp  and  lean  upon  her  husband,  whose 
extended  arm  would  repel  the  unerring  dart  pomted  at  her  breast. 
The  eager  impaliente  of  Death  to  make  sure  of  his  prey  is  finely 
haagmed,  not  onlv  in  the  general  attitude,  but  particularly  in  tiie 
msaner  in  which  he  holds  his  long  dart;  he  has  suddenly  leised  it 
St  the  end,  graspbg  and  discommoding  the  feathers.  Tne  dart  is 
somewhat  thick  and  clumsy. 

Adjoining  is  the  monament  of  Sarah,  duchess  of  Somerset,  who 
died  Oct.  25,  1802.    On  each  side  is  a  weepmg  charity  hoy. 

The  vast  tomb  to  sir  Frands  Norris,  knight,  is,  after  the  fashioB 
of  queen  Elizabeth's  time,  ponderous,  of  costly  materiab,  and  gih. 
The  effigies,  which  rest  under  a  tall  Corinthian  canopy*  are  giMd : 
aad  two  of  the  sh  kneeling  knights  are  verr  excellent  figures. 

Behind  it  are  some  fragments  of  the  arcnes  on  the  wall :  and  to 
the  left  a  large  and  angular-roofed  door,  the  mouldings  resting  on 
isiiaMl  capitab  of  slender  columns. 

The  ttorUi  end  of  the  aisle  is  divided  into  three  parts  m  height, 
the  basement  mto  three  arches,  supported  by  four  columns,  three  of 
wiiich  bad  been  destroyed*  Two  are  restored  on  the  aides  of  tha 
innent 

Saceed  to  (be  memory  of  Suanaah  Jane  Davidson,  only  daughter  of  William 
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Dafidion^  of  RotCerdun,  mercbaok.  Her  form  the  most  elegant  and  lovely^ 
adorned  by  the  natiTe  pfority  and  Mmplieity  of  her  mtnd^  which  was  improved  b^ 
eveij  accomplisbment  education  conki  be^w.  It  pleased  the  Almighty  to  visit 
her  in  the  bloom  of  life  with  a  lingering  and  painfvl  disease^  which  she  endared 
with  fortitude  and  Christian  resignation^  and  of  which. she  died  at  Paris;  January 
the  firsts  1767,  aged  80.  To  her  much  loved  memory  this  monument  b  erected 
by  her  afflicted  &ther.* 

The  sculpture  is  by  R.  Hay  ward:  but  he  has  failed  sadly  io 
imitating  the  thought  of  the  Nightingale  tomb  in  a  basso-relievo. 
The  rest  is  handsome  and  appropriate.  The  ornament  of  the  spaces 
over  the  arches  is  a  figure  whose  arms  are  extended,  surrounded  by 
others  in  supplication ;  a  kneeling  female^  her  hands  clasped,  a  cross 
behind  her,  surrounded  by  foliage ;  the  third  a  broken  headless 
^^i®»  to  whom  one  presents  a  lion,  with  other  animals  near  him. 

The  upper  part  of  the  wall  is  exactly  like  that  of  the  west  aisle. 
In  tlie  north-«a8t  a  door  now  built  up. 

•  Against  the  back  of  the  tomb  of  John  Holies,  duke  of  Newcastle, 
Teposes  on  the  pavement,  in  a  large  coffin,  covered  with  crimson 
velvet,  inclosed  only  by  a  slight  altar-tomb  of  variegated  marble, 
covered  by  a  slab  of  black,  the  late  countess  of  Kerry. 

Above  is  a  polished  plane  of  dark  veined  marble,  on  which  is  a 
pyramid  and  mantle  of  white,  and  an  earl's  coronet : 

'  To  the  afliBctionately  beloved  and  honoured  memory  of  Anastasia,  Countess 
of  Kerry,  daughter  of  the  late  Peter  Daly,  esa.  of  Queensbury.  in  the  county  of 
Galway,  in  Ireland,  who  departed  this  life  on  the  9th,  and  was  deposited  here  on 
the  I8th  day  of  April,  1799.  Her  most  afflicted  husband,  Francis  Thomas,  earl 
of  Kerry,  whom  she  rendered  during  81  years  the  happiest  of  mankind,  not  only 
by  an  affection  which  was  bbnnded  by  her  love  to  God,  and  to  which  there  aevet 
was  a  single  moment's  interruption,  but  also  by  the  practice  of  the  purest  reli- 
gion and  piety,  of  charity  and  benevolence,  of  truth  and  sincerity,  of  the  sweetest 
and  most  angelic  meekness  and  simplicity,  and  of  every  virtue  that  can  adorn  the 
human  mind,  has  placed  this  inscription  to  bear  testimony  of  his  gratitude  to  her, 
of  his  admiratbo  of  her  innumerable  virtues,  and  of  his  most  tender  and  afiec* 
tionate  love  for  her ;  intending  when  it  shall  please  God  to  release  him  from  this 
world,  to  be  deposited  with  her  here  in  the  same  coffin ;  and  hoping  that  his  mer- 
ciful God  will  consider  the  severe  blow  which  it  has  pleased  his  Divine  will  to 
inflict  upon  him,-  in  taking  from  him  the  dearest,  the  most  beloved,  the  most 
charming,  the  most  faithful,  and  affectionate  companion  that  ever  biMed  man, 
together  with  the  load  of  his  succeeding  sorrows,  as  an  expiation  of  his  past 
o&nces ;  and  that  he  will  grant  him  his  grace  so  to  live,  as  that  he  may,  through 
his  Divine  mercy,  and  through  the  precious  intercession  of  our  blessed  Lord  and' 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  hope  for  the  blessing  of  being  soon  united  with  her  in 
eternal  happiness.* 

In  death  they  were  not  divided.  Francis  Thomas  Earl  of  Kerry,  died  July  4, 
1818,  aged  78.  His  remains  according  to  the  wish  above  expressed,  are  here  de* 
posited  in  the  same  tomb  with  bis  affectionately  beloved  Anastasia,  whose  loss  he 
long  and  deservedly  deplored.  Upon  her  death,  retiring  from  the  world,  be  passed 
the  remainder  of -his  days  in  privacy  and  seclusion.  Piety  to  God,  and  benevo« 
lence  to  man,  were  the  principles  which  occupied  his  thoughts  and  divided  hi* 
life;  actuated  by  a  lively  sense  of  religion,  he  enjoyed  tliat  serenity  of  mind,  and 
cheerfulness  of  temper,  by  which  Christianity  is  so  peculiarly  distinguished.  His 
extensive  bounties  were  dispensed  with  liberal,  but  secret  munificence,  seldom 
disclosing,  even  to  those  whom  they  relieved,  the  source  whence  they  flowed. 
Public  institutions,  distressed  individuals,  private  friends,  experienced  tlM  lieneBc 
of  his  well  regulated  economy,  demonstrating  that  though  he  had  shrunk  fh>m 
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ibeaQney  of  the  ir6rld,  he  had  not  foigotteD  i(f  note  impoitaBtdotlei;  tfver. 
MudioiM  to  fulfil  thoie  two  great  commaiidiiieatf  ^  on  which  he  had  been  taoght^ 
by  hii  Dinne  master,, '  hang  all  the  law  and  the  prophets.' 

Adjomiog  is  a  beautiful  pyramidal  monument  of  white  marble  to 
the  memory  of  rear-admiral  Thomas  Totty,  who  died  of  a  malignant 
fever,  while  at  sea,  on  the  20th  of  June,  1802,  in  the  57th  year  of 
his  age. 

Next  is  a  well-execated  monument  to  the  memory  of  Benjamin 
John  Forbes  (by  Banks)  late  lieutenant  in  the  74th  regiment  olf  foot, 
and  Ridiard  Gordon  Forbes,  late  lieutenant  in  the  first  regiment  of 
foot-guards ;  both  of  whom  fell  gloriously  in  the  serrice  of  their 
king  and  country;  the  former  at  the  assault  of  Kestnagpberry  in  the 
East  Indies,  Nov.  12, 1791,  aged  nineteen  years ;  the  latter  near 
Alkmaar,  North  Holland,  September  19, 1799,  aged  twenty  years. 
A  weeping  figure  reclines  between  two  urns,  surmounted  by  willows : 
€D  the  urns  are  inscribed  the  initials  of  each  hero.  The  figure 
holds  a  scroll  m  his  left  hand,  on  which  is  the  following  passage : 
*  I  ahall  go  to  them,  but  they  shall  not  retnm  to  me.'     S  Sam.  28. 

A  pyramidal  monument  of  white  marble,  by  Nollekens,  to  the 
memory  of  Charles  Stuart,  esq.  next  strikes  the  eye.  The  Latin 
inscription  imports  that  he  died  in  the  year  17B1,  aged  47.  There 
is  a  good  medallion,  on  which  a  naked  boy  reclines,  throwing  aside 
drapery  to  discover  it.  The  whole  is  surmounted  by  the  family, 
anna. 

Adjoining  is  a  neat  marble  monument  to  the  memory  of  lieu- 
tenant-general William  Anne  Villettes,  who  was  seized  with  a  fever 
daring  a  tour  of  military  inspection,  in  the  island  of  Jamaica,  and. 
died  near  Port  Antonio,  13th  of  July,  1808,  a^ed  54. 

A  monument  in  thu  chapd,  by  Wilton,  n  inscribed  on  the  sar-^ 
cophagus, 

'  Memoriae  sacnmi  Algemok  eomitia  de  Moonttatb,  et  Diana»  oomitiiuD. 
Hoe  monnmeDtiim  snperrtei  ilia  poni  volnit  1771.  Sic  quosin  vita  jonxit 
fdiciter,  idem  in  tnmnlo  vel  poat  fanera  jungit  Amor  J 

The  design  is  by  sir  William  Chambers ;  an  angel  assists  her 
ladyship  in  ascending  from  the  sarcophagus  to  a  vacant  seat  by  her 
husband,  who  is  sof^^osed  to  be  in  the  realms  of  bliss  on  a  mass  of 
douda.  The  artist  seems  to  have  forgot  that  distance  cannot  well 
be  expressed  on  marble^  and  that  by  attempting  it  the  eari  appears 
a  boy  to  bis  countess  a  few  feet  lower.  The  naked  parts  of  the  fi- 
gures are  very  good,  the  drapery  very  bad,  and  the  rays  of  glory 
like  bundles  of  Tuscan  cornices.    The  clouds  are  Uke  nothbg. 

Adjoining  is  a  well-executed  monument  to  the  memory  of  Richard 
Remperfelt,  rear-admiral  of  the  blue,  who  was  lost  in  H.  M.  S.  Royal 
George  at  Spithead,  on  the  29th  of  August,  1782.  On  thecolumn 
is  represented  the  Royal  George,  sinking,  and  the  admiral  ascend*- 
ing  into  the  heavenly  regions,  surmounted  by  an  angel. 

In  a  comer  of  this  chapel  is  a  handsome  monument  surmounteff^ 
with  Greek  ornaments,  and  a  bust  of  the  deceased,  to  the  memory 
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of  Matthew  BftiHit,  M.  D.  who  died  OoloberO,im3,  aged  6i«    It 
was  executed  by  dkantrey  h  1987. 

The  pavement  is  composed  o!  many  stones,  whose  owners  have 
tainly  endeavonied  to  transmit  Oieir  names  by  them  lo  posterity. 
Some  of  them  are  fairly  worn  out,  and  others  have  been  it>bbed  of 
their  brass.  On  a  hrge  bine  slab  is  an  inscription  to  William 
Moor,  esq.  late  attorney-general  of  Barbadoes,  who  died  on  the  6lb 
of  October,  1788,  aged  00  years. 


Jbbai  KirUm,  1406* 

A  phun  stone,  which  had  formerly  a  brass  effigy  invonii/lcaKbw, 
<ind  an  inscription,  now  gone,  commemorates  this  abbot. 

Oeneial  Wolfe's  monument  separates  the  above  chapel  from  the 
north  aisle.  It  is  very  large,  and  the  work  of  Wilton.  The  general  is 
nearly  naked,  and  is  upon  the  whole  a  fine  figure ;  perhaps  the  legs 
are  too  firmly  placed  for  his  exhausted  situation.  The  soldier  who 
supports  him  is  full  of  earnestness  and  expression  in  relating  the 
victory  just  achieved.  That  at  the  entrance  of  the  tent  has  a  good 
head ;  but  the  body  is  strangely  f aultv,  and  does  not  relieve  as  it 
ought.  The  angel  offering  tne  laurel  had  better  have  been  omitted. 
The  ;  couch  b  badly  drawn  and  poorly  executed :  but  the  old  oak 
tree,  hung  with  tomahawks  and  daggers  is  very  excellent.  The 
two  sorrowing  lions  at  the  feet  of  the  sarcophagus  are  exceedingly 
characteristic,  and  well  executed.  We  cannot  say  much  for  Uie 
bronze  relief  on  the  basement,  though  parts  are  well  done.  It  re- 
presents the  landing  and  scaling  the  rocks^  previous  to  the  action. 
The  vessels  cannot  be  worse. 

'  Ta  the'iiMBMiy  of  /anwf  WoUb,  nHJor-genenl,  and  ooBunisDder-iii-cfaiil  of 
the  Britiah  land  forocs,  on  an  cspeditioo  against  Qaebec  s  who,  after  tonnoantlng 
bj  ability  and  Talour  all  obttadea  of  art  and  nature,  was  dain  in  the  mameDt  of 
▼letory,  on  the  l»ih  of  BnpisBibsr,  ITag;  the  King  mid  ths  FarUansBt  of  Cliwi 
fJMfffSi  dwlifftto  4his  voDimMMai* 

Close  to  it  is  a  tablet 

'  Sacked  to  the  nemor^r  of  sir  James  Adotphm  Ooghton,  Ueateiiaiit-Cfeneral^ 
commandeMn-ehief  of  hit  Majesty^  foroee  m  Nefth  Britain,  colonel  of  the  Slel 
ngiment  of  foot,  Lieatenanc-Gofernor  of  the  island  of  Antigna,  and  knjghi  of  dhe 
most  hMMaiate  Mihtarj  Older  of  ibs  BaOu  He  departed  this  life  the  14tfi 
d^y  of  Apdt  1780,  io  the  61st  year  of  his  aj^* 

Attotber  to  Brian  Dupfia,  bishop  of  Winchesler,  who  died  M aich 
86, 1082,  aged  74. 

Immediately  underneath  Duppa^s  monument  is  a  neat  marble 
surmounted  by  ensigns,  trophies  of  war.  Sou  to  the  memory  of  John 
TheopUlus  Beresford,  who  died  in  the  2ist  year  of  his  ajce,  at  Vilfai 
Formosa*  in  Spain,  of  the  wounds  reeeived  from  the  explosion  of  a 
powder  magazine^ 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  aisle  is  a  lomb  of  rich  marble  (S.  F, 
Moore,  sc.)  which  has  a  pretty  figure  of  Hiatory,  bat  with  hud  dra- 
pery, holdiBg  a  label  inscribed,  &dieUenberg,  Bknheim,  Baoitllitf, 
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Oudeiiarde^  Tanien,  MiJplaquDt*  D^ltingen,  FoiiWi|Qy«  Bocpus, 

Laffeldih.     She  retta  her  arm  <m  iw  ura;  and  at  her  feel  is  Ihe 

deGea0ed*8  medalUoo  and  trophies*  On  the  pyramid  behind  are  m««- 

dallimia  of  the  four  sovereigns  in  whoie  reign  the  deoeaaed  had 

li?ed»qaeeii  Anne,  George  L  George  IL  and  Geprge  Hit 

'  In  memory  of  John  Earl  Ligopisr^  Baroo  of  Ripley>  in  Soffy,  Vlicomit  o 
InnidiiiliBg,  snd  Viieosnt  of  donmell,  field  marshall^  sod  conmsodftr  io  chief  o 
liit  Majesty^  forces^  Msiter  Genoral  of  the  OrdDaoce,  Colone]  of  the  flnt  renmesf 
of  foot  gaafdi,  one  of  bis  Msjeity'a  most  HoDoarable  Ptiyj  CoaociJj  and  IjiSght 
of  the  moat  hononmble  military  order  of  tbe  Bath^  died  April  the  98tli,  1770, 
«fsd  Dinecy-lwo.* 

AvelinSi  Counieu  of  Laneoiier. 

This  moBumeat  is  situated  behind  that  of  lord  Ligonter;  it  is  an 
altar  tomb,  with  a  lofty  pyramidal  canopy,  richly  enamelled  and 
canred  with  foliage  in  the  style  of  JBdmund  Crouchbaoic  and  Aymer 
de  Valence  {  oq  the  alt^r  tomb  Ilea  the  effigy  of  the  povntess.  Un- 
til the  corpnatimi  q\  bja  pipsent  mii|js9ty,  thi9  tomb  was  shut  oi|t 
from  the  choir  by  i|  S(pi«en,  diu)  froni  the  aiale  by  the  monument  nf 
lord  Ligooier.  Adeline  waa  the  wife  of  Edmnnd  CroMchbacI(,  e%rl 
of  Lancaster ;  she  died  in  1^3, 

The  two  magnificeiit  ton^ba  to  Aymer  de  Valence,  who  was  mMP- 
dered  23d  of  June,  17  Edward  HI.  in  France,  and  that  of  Edmund 
Cronchback,  earl  of  Lancaster,  fourth  son  to  Hepry  IlL  and  who 
died  in  France,  1296,  but  w^  brought  and  interred  here,  are  east 
of  the  monument  of  lord  Ligonier,  and  oompose  the  north  screen  of 
the  platform  to  the  Ugh-altar. 

Tomb  of  Affmer  de  Valence. 

This  is  an  altar  tomb  on  a  basement,  which  rests  on  the  pave* 
_Mt  of  the  aisle.  Ita  ode  ia  divided  into  eight  niches,  containing 
injand  atatuea,  over  which  aye  trefoila  within  pedimenta,  and  be- 
tween them  seven  AieMa  on  quatrefoila.  The  oioaa  legged  fiaure 
ef  the  deceaaed  liea  on  \the  tomb,  with  the  head  anpported  by 
angels ;  the  canopy  is  between  four  beautifully  enriched  hnttresMa 
terminating  in  pinnacles.  The  arch  is  adorned  bjr  three  pointed 
leaves  and  two  halves.  The  roof  finishes  in  a  pediment.  Within 
that,  and  over  the  arch,  is  a  knight  on  horseback,  with  his  swoid 
brandished,  gomg  at  full  speed.  Two  Inpackets  near  the  top  snp*> 
port  angels.  Some  of  its  painting,  gilding,  and  Mosaic  may  be  traced* 

Earl  of  Lancaster's  Tomb. 

The  duke  of  Lancaster's  had  a  painting  m  iU  basement,  which 
has  been  nearly  deatroyed  through  age,  want  pf  cleaningi  and  other 
canaea.  In  many  plaoea  the  atone  is  bare ;  and  i^  is  nearly  imoos- 
sible  to  make  out  the  figures,  or  distinguish  what  the  colopjrp  hi^ve 
hem.  They  appear  to  be  knights  conquerors  leading  their  priam^ 
en,  from  the  triumphant  attitudes  of  some,  and  the  downcast  looks 
of  others^  They  are  paired,  and  there  is  a  aeneral  similarity  pf 
expreaaion  in  the  ten  figures.    The  effigies  of  the  duke  lie  cross- 
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legged  uoder  a  grsuid  canopy  of  one  great  and  two  imaUer  ardies^ 
enriched  in  a  manner  even  more  magnificent  than  that  of  yalenee*8. 
Upon  the  pediment  were  four  angels  on  brackets,  and  a  knight 
CO  horseback  within  a  trefoil ,  and  ten  niches  on  the  side  of  the 
tomb.  This  and  the  preceding  monument  have  been  reoeotlj  re- 
paired, and  the  broken  parts  restored. 

Near  this  monument  is  a  frfain  slab  removed  from  St.  John  the 
Baptist's  chapelp  with  a  brass  eftigj  of  ur  John  Heroeden,  who 
died  1467, 

^  In  the  north  aisle,  opposite  to  Henry  HI.'s  tomb,  is  a  brass 
figure,  repre8entui|f  John  Windsor,  a  parasite  of  the  court  of  Edward 
111.  and  who  marned  that  king's  mistress,  Alice  Perreis;  he  died 
on  Easter  eve,  April  7, 1414.    The  inscription  still  remains. 

<l8t  fite  0tpttm'  ^0  Xfl  €  tmnV  annto 
9t»9'  a  pau^alw  W  stptCa^Itu;  tit  nftaisi, 
Cra'tfttt  a  mu'tto  Son  Wtsnlfsort  tio'te  ttora^ 
CovUe  fftmt  sittttHo  tonfesstts  ttCmCne  lor 
if ettrat  ttnUem  <ftf»aielm  nWtV  'fsm 

ef(e«  &  armtfftrtt'  Htgn'  He  tiore  Hfgmt' 
'  Itaintafo  etat  firUo  tn'ltos  p'tnefiat 
Sostea  ptnCtttft  &  ror  Vlntxu  tUW 
ttu'lftnv  otiCCt  ffit  titt'e  in  tatnt  (lUitttit 
90)at  in  et'mtm  spivitwi  antt  Dftum^ 

It  has  caused  some  dbpute  whether  the  small  burial  place  of  abbot 
Islip,  and  the  chapel  of  St.  Erasmus  were  not  the  same.  One 
would  almost  imagme  the  writers  who  ccmfound  them  had  never 
been  in  the  church.  Whatever  mav  have  been  the  original  state  of 
Uie  abbot's  chapel,  as  it  is  called,  it  certainly  is  separate,  and 
always  has  been  from  thai  of  St.  Erasmus.  On  examining  the  ieh- 
nograpfay,  the  former  will  be  found  to  answer  the  square  chapel  of 
St.  Benedict  directly  opposite,  in  the  south  aisle*  The  place  jual 
mentioned  is  neariy  open  to  the  transept,  and  en  the  north  side.  It 
is  therefore  plain  that  Islip  did  no  more  than  build  the  present 
screen,  and  make  a  floor  for  a  chantry,  to  which  there  is  now  a  flight 
of  woodisn  steps,  and  at  the  entrance  a  small  door  leading  to  the 
place  where  he  lies.  Dart  says,  he  cannot  find  the  site  of  two  cha* 
pels  dedicated  to  St.  Catherine  and  St.  Anne. 

The  door  was  surmounted  by  a  statue,  but  only  its  bracket  re- 
mains, and  9  |l^  A^ 

The  basement  dthe  screen  is  composed  of  qvatrefoib  contaimng 
roses  and  fleurs  de  lb,  and  Over  them  a  row  of  arches.  The  neat 
division  is  dirided  by  buttresses  into  windows  of  four  mullions,  with 
three  ranges  of  arches  in  height.  The  frieze  contains  one  or  two 
reliefs  of  his  rebus,  most  absurdly  conceived,  being  an  eye,  and  a 
slip,  or  branch  of  a  tree,  and  his  name  at  length.  The  most  l>eauti- 
fnlpart  is  seven  niches  above,  with  canq)ies  of  great  taste  and  de« 
licate  workmanship. 
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Farther  to  the  east  is  another  specimeii  of  those  exquisite  per* 
fonnances  off  niches,  and  triple  canopies,  with  their  minute  ribs, 
foliages.  See.  and  a  row  of  quatrefoils  at  the  base.  That  this  was 
the  abbot's  work  we  have  a  proof  at  the  sides  in  a  rebus  of  a  hand 
holding  a  stip. 

The  recess  is  filled,  without  injury  to  it,  by  a  neat  tablet,  in- 
scribed, 

'  Beslam  feranectiooem  hie  apeetat  fevdas  adeaodnm  in  Chriito  pater  GuU* 
dmiu  Banisrd,  8.  T.  P.  faajof  eocleiiaB  collegiate  primo  alamnas,  aeiodo  pr^ 
bendarioB  Roffensis,  postea  dBcanas :  hiec  ad  epiicopatnm  in  Hibernia,  RapcMen- 
leni  1744,  DereiMam  1747.  A  reflie  Georgio  Secando  provectas  in  pauperibne 
nbierandie,  in  ecdeiii  reflciendai  inBtitoradis,  doaandis.  Qoantam  eieraic  mo- 
niflceiitiain;  diooefis  ila,  cai  annoi  i^iii  Tiginti  prcefoit  din  ientiet,  et  agootcet. 
In  angliam  Taletodinli  caiua  xevenos  Londini  deceisit  Jan.  iita  D.  1768.  setatb 
7S. 

One  of  the  small  pillars  on  a  great  column  having  been  cut  away 
for  the  alterations  made  by  Islipyithas  been  supported  by  a  bracket 
carved  into  his  rebus,  which  we  find  repeated  m  the  window  of  the 
chantry  in  two  panes  of  coloured  glass.  And  round  this  place,  once 
uaed  only  for  prayers  for  the  deceased,  stand  clumsy  presses  faced 
with  glass,  through  which  the  curiouS'  may  view  the  stiff  waxen 
figures  of  king  William,  queen  Mary,  and  queen  Anne,  duchess  of 
Richmond  and  Buckingham,  Nelson  and  lord  Chatham. 

The  robes  and  other  parts  of  the  dress  ot  the  late  lord  Chatham 
are  preserved  on  a  well-execoted  effigy  by  Mrs.  Wright.  The  face 
is  probably  as  well  done  as  wax  will  permit ;  but  such  representa- 
tioDs  are  never  pleasing;  there  is  something  particularly  disagree- 
able in  the  glass  eyes.  Fragments  of  portraits  on  the  sides  of  the 
site  of  the  dtar  were  hid  by  these  presses^  but  they  have  been  re« 
cently  removed  wiUi  other  ancient  remains  and  framed  and  glazed 
near  Poets'  Corner. 

The  inside  of  the  chapel  or  burial-place  b  hid  from  riew  by  a 
fence  of  rough  boards  nailed  across  the  arches. 

Si,  EroimMi*  ChapeL 

To  the  east  of  the  screen  of  Islip's  chantry  is  a  door,  under  the 
mouldings  of  which  are  angels  holding  the  arms  of  Edward  the 
Confessor,  and  Edward  III. ;  over  it  is  ^aiUtttS  (SXMtMlSl ; 
which  would  seem  sufficient  authority  for  asserting  that  the  chapel 
was  dedicated  to  him.  Dart  will  have  it  that  Islip  borrowed  a  piece 
of  the  chapel  of  St,  John  the  Baptist.  That,  however,  is  disputable  ; 
and,  indeed,  one  should  imagine  the  passage  older  than  that  time  ; 
however,  it  may  probably  have  been  made  when  the  three  tombs 
filling  the  south  side  were  erected. 

On  the  right  side  of  the  door  is  a  circular  piece  of  iron,  which 
held  the  vessel  for  holy  water.  The  roof  of  the  entrance  is  divided 
by  numerous  ribs,  and  one  of  the  key-stones  represents  the  assump- 
tion of  the  Virgin  Mary.  Through  it  is  an  aperture,  for  what  pur- 
pose it  is  difficult  to  decide. 

Directly  facing  the  door,  on  ascending  one  step,  is  a  bracket*  over 
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whfeh  are  the  remains  of  the  fastening:  to  the  statae  it  supported. 
The  rays  emanating  from  its  head  are  very  perfect,  painted  on  the 
wall ;  and  traces  of  rude  flowers,  not  unlike  those  of  the  coarsest 
paper  hangingSy^may  be  perceived  on  every  side  of  it,  and  a  few 
ileurs  de  lis.  The  mouldings  have  been  a  fierce  scarlet,  and  gilt. 
On  the  left  hand  is  a  pisdna,  and  facing  it  another.  Several  staples 
in  the  wall  lead  us  to  suppose  that  many  lamps  were  suspended  be- 
fore this  statue,  which  probably  was  St.  Erasmus.  Dart  is  oertahily 
wrong  in  saying  that  an  altar  stood  beneath  it,  as,  though  statues 
were  not  placed  against  an  eastern  wall,  altars  were.  This  would 
have  been  to  the  norlli. 

The  place  of  the  altar  on  the  east  side  of  the  chapel,  which  -  is 
said  to  nave  been  dedicated  to  St  John  the  Baptist,  b  covered  l»y 
the  vast  and  splendid  monument  of  Henry  Carey,  baron  of  Huns- 
don,  who  died  1690,  aged  72.  A  scrap  of  beautiful  foliage  which 
was  over  it,  and  an  elevation  in  the  pavement,  are  the  only  memen- 
tos of  this  altar. 

On  the  north-east  side  of  the  chapel  there  is  a  deep  square  reoess 
divided  by  a  pillar.  The  hmges  of  a  door  to  this  locker,  for  Uie 
altar  utensils,  are  still  visible.  The  two  arches,  and  the  ornaments  of 
a  seated  figure,  with  foliage,  are  perfect  over  it.  On  the  door  is  an 
old  altar  tomb,  and  in  the  ardi  directly  over  it  hooks  for  lamps. 

The  north  side  is  filled  by  the  miserable  tomb  of  colonel  Popham 
and  his  lady,  with  their  figures  resting  their  elbows  on  a  pedestaL 
It  is  without  an  inscription,  which  was  removed  at  the  Restoration 
on  account  of  hb  rebellious  conduct. 

The  adjoining  side  contains  an  ancient  arph.  On  the  north  end 
of  it  is  the  altar  tomb  of  Thomas  Vaughan,  who  lived  in  the  time  of 
Edward  IV. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  door  is  the  tomb  of  Mn.  Mary  Kendal, 
an  mdifferent  kneelhig  figure,  1710,  aged  about  82.  She  was  re- 
markable for  her  friendship  with  lady  Catharine  Jones ;  and  was  in- 
terred here,  in  hopes  her  oust  might  mix  with  that  lady's,  who  in- 
fended  to  be  buried  near  her  mother  in  this  chapel. 

In  the  ipUst  of  the  pavement,  almost  covering  it^  is  the  tomb  of 
Thomas  Cecil,  earl  of  Exeter ;  and,  at  his  right  nand,  Dorothy,  his 
first  wife,  with  a  blank  space  for  his  second  wife,  Frances,  who  (we 
are  told  by  the  ciceroni  of  the  abbey,)  refused  so  ignoble  a  situation 
as  his  left  side.  Their  bodies,  however,  all  rest  together  under 
the  monument,  in  hopes  of  joyful  resurrection,  according  {to  the 
inscription. 

Of  the  three  tombs  which  separate  the  aisle  from  the  chapel,  that 
of  George  Fascet,  abbot,  is  the  western.  It  is  an  altar-tomb,  with 
qnatrefoils  on  the  sides,  and  a  flat  arched  canopy  much  decayed. 
At  the  head  a  shield,  mitre  and  helmet.  He  died  about  1414.  On 
It  is  a  stone  coffin,  which  has  been  broken  through  and  greatly  in- 
jured. Within  it  are  the  oaken  boards  of  the  inner  coffin ;  and  on 
the  top  a  large  cross,  shewing  it  to  have  belonged  to  an  ecdesiastic. 
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This  coifin  is  altrilmted  by  Mr.  Gough*  to  abbot  Crockesley^  who 
died  1868. 

At  the  feet  is  another  tombp  with  fire  quatrefoils  on  the  sides, 
and  OD  it  the  decayed  figure  of  a  bishop.  This  had  a  canopy»  but 
it  is  now  entiiely  destroyed,  exeept  part  of  the  west  end,  which  has 
a  shield,  helmet,  mitre,  and  this  mscription :  DAI  AN.  D'NI  1520. 


This  is  said  to  have  been  for  the  body  of  Thomas  Rathell,  bishop  of 
Durham. 

The  last  is  a  tomb  without  a  canopy,  yeiy  like  the  preceding  in 
every  respect.  The  cushion  jmder  tne  head  of  the  effigies  is  em« 
broidered  with  fRS.  C-  tHS.  It  is  conjectured  to  be  abbot 
William  of  Colchester.  The  chapel  has  six  sides,  besides  that  to 
the  south,  which  is  the  form  of  ail  round  the  church. 

In  this  chapel  is  a  modern  but  neat  tablet  to  the  memory  of  Eli- 
sabeth countess  of  Mexborough,  who  died  June  7,  1B21,  aged  69. 

A  door,  now  closed,  led  from  Islip's  chantry  to  a  passage  over 
the  entrance  of  this,  through  the  piers  between  the  windows,  to  the 
place  where  lord  Munsdan\  tomb  stands.  A  pillar  over  it  termi- 
nates in  a  curious  bracket  of  a  man,  who  rests  his  elbows  on  his 
knees,  and  his  head  on  his  hand.  An  achieyeiuent,  with  a  banner 
of  lady  Hughes,  hangs  to  the  west  wall. 

In  the  aisle  between  the  chapel  just  described  and  the  next,  are 
two  tablets  to  Jane  Crew,  1769,  aged  90;  and  Juliana  Crew,  1621. 

8i.  PmVm  Chapel 

Has  a  skreen  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  door,  formed  by  the  tomb 
of^lord  Bottchier  and  his  lady.  It  b  bounded  by  two  buttresaes,  at 
the  base  of  which  are  a  lion  and  an  eagle  supporting  banners  of 
arms.  A  heavy  arch  covers  the  boarded  top  of  the  tomb,  in  shape 
like  two  coffins.  The  sides  oantam  shields  within  garters,  on  quatre« 
foils :  on  the  top  of  the  arch  is  his  shield,  helmet,  and  crest;  be* 
hind  it  a  buttressy  and  on  each  side  two  ranges  of  four  pointed 
arehes ;  between  them,  nearly  obliterated  coats  of  arms.  Over  the 
rows  cl  arches  other  coats;  the  upper  held  by  painted  angels, 
which  cannot  be  traced  without  climbing.  Oa  the  f  riese  is  the  half 
decayed  mscription  of  *  Hott  llOflfS  9M^  ttOtl  ttOflCS  IftH 
nomfnf  tttO  HaglOrfam;'  and  another  quite  illegible.  He 
died  in  1431^  The  whole  must  have  been  exceedingly  splendid 
when  the  painting  and  gilding  were  perfect. 

The  ardies  and  battlements  are  continued  over  the  door. 

The  western  half  of  the  screen  is  covered  by  a  monument,  (Wil- 
ton, sculp.) 

*  To  the  memory  of  William  Piiltiwy,earl  of  Bath,  by  bii  brother,  the  bon. 
Hvry  Polteney,  general  of  \m  mi^eity^  fbicss,  1767.    Ofaiit  Joly  1764,  sCaOi 

Si* 

*  Sepal.  Mob.  toI.  i.  page  58. 
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It  is  certainly  a  beautiful  tomb>  and  the  figures  recline  grtMsefulty 
an  the  urn.     A  good  medallion  of  the  earl  hangs  above. 

The  altar  of  St.  Paul  afforded  to  those  who  heard  mass  at  it  two 
years  and  thirty  days  indulgence. 

Francis  lord  Cottington  has  been  a  close  attendant  since  the  year 
1670  ;  for  his  tomb  hides  every  trace  of  its  place. 

That  to  Francb»  countess  of  Sussex*  which  adjoins  it,  is,  or 
rather  has  been,  very  magnificent.  It  is  composed  of  porphyry  and 
other  valuable  materials,  but  miserably  corroded  and  mouldered, 
even  to  some  inches  in  -depth ;  the  date  1589 ;  her  age  68. 

Dudley  Carleton,  viscount  Dorchester,  in  his  robes,  coronet,  ruff, 
and  pointed  beard,  is  a  poor  figure ;  and  the  Ionic  pediment  above 
is  as  tasteless  as  the  pedestal  on  which  he  reclines. 

Sir  Thomas  Bromley^  in  the  chancellor's  gown,  lies  under  a 
grand  composite  arch  on  a  sarcophagus ;  on  the  side  of  which  four 
sons  kneel  in  armour,  and  four  daughters.  He  died  1587,  aged 
fifty-seven. 

The  formal  effigies  of  sir  James  Fullerton  and  his  lady  are  on  an 
altar-tomb,  with  a  plain  arch  in  the  wall,  containing  an  inscription 
that  his  *  remnant*  lies  here ;  and  quibbles  upon  his  name  thus : 
'  He  died  fuller  of  faith  than  of  fears ;  fuller  of  resolution  than  of 
pninn^  fuller  of  honour  than  of  days.' 

Sir  John  Pickering's  monument  is  another  of  those  erected  in 
the  time  of  queen  Elizabeth  ;  and,  like  most  of  that  period,  lavishly 
adorned  with  statues,  pillars  of  the  richest  orders,  arches,  heavy 
obelisks,  and  complicated  scroll-work  of  fine  marbles,  painted  and 
gilded.  He  died  at  the  age  of  fifty-two,  in  the  year  1596.  His 
wife  is  at  his  right  hand ;  and  eight  daughters  kneel  before  a  desk 
at  the  foot  of  the  tomb. 

The  altar-tomb  of  alabaster,  supporting  the  figures  of  sir  Giles 
de  Aubeny,  and  his  lady,  stands  nearly  in  the  midst  of  the  chapel. 
He  is  represented  in  complete  armour,  his  head  on  his  helmet,  and 
in  the  coHar  and  mantle  of  the  order  of  the  garter.  He  died  1507. 
It  was  richly  gilt. 

Against  the  back  of  the  earl  of  Bath's  monument  is  one  con- 
sisting of  a  pedestal,  sarcophagus,  and  pyramid^  by  Scheemakers, 
inscribed : 

'  In  this  chapel  list  interred  sir  Henry  Bellasyae,  of  Branoepeth  Castle,  in  the 
couDty  pahuine  of  Durham,  lienteDaot-general  of  the  forces  in  Flanders  under 
king  William  the  Third,  sometime  goveroor  of  Galway,  in  Ireland,  and  altei^ 
vrntoB  of  Berwick  upon  Tweed,  lin^]y  defcended  from  Rowland  Bdlasyse,  of 
Bellasyse,  in  the  county  of  Durham,  son  of  Belasius,  one  of  the  Norman  generals 
who  came  into  England  with  William  the  Conqueror,  and  was  knighted  by  him. 
He  married  first,  Dorothy,  daughter  of  Tobias  Jenkyn^  esq.  of  Grimston,  and 
widow  of  Robert  Benson,  esq.  of  Wrenthorpe,  both  in  the  county  of  York,  and 
by  her  had  issae  Mary,  Thomas,  and  Elizabeth,  all  of  whom  be  survived.  By 
his  second  wife,  Fleetwood,  daughter  of  Nicholas  Shuttleworth,  esq,  second  son  of 
Richard  Shottleworth,  esq.  of  Gawthorp,  in  the  county  palatine  of  Lancaster,  he 
had  William,  his  heir,  and  Margaret,  who  died  in  her  infancy.  He  died  the 
t6th  of  December,  1717,  in  the  70th  year  of  his  age.    Near  to  him  are  buried 
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bii  two  ladies,  and  Mary,  his  eldert  daoghter;  also  Mrs.  Bridgos  BtSkmyae, 
»ifeof  WiUiaai  Bri]a«js^  a*q-  oaly  daagliter  and  heiress  of  Robert  BUliDgsly, 
eM).  who  died  the  98th  of  Joly,  1785,  in  the  81st  year  of  her  age,  leavugan  only 
daoghter.' 

Near  this  is  a  new  monumental  tablet  of  white  marble,  having  a 
weeping  female  figure  leaning  on  a  broken  ramjMUt,  on  which  is  tiie 
word  BADAJOS,  at  the  siege  of  which  was  slain  lieutenant  Charles 
Macleod,  to  whose  memory  tbia  monument  is  erected. 

On  the  pavement: 

';8ir  Henry  Bellasyae,  knt.  He  was  made  lieutenant-general  of  his  late  ma- 
jesty king  Williani's  forces  in  Flanders  in  the  year  1695.  He  died  December 
the  16th,  ]717,io  the  70th  year  of  his  age.'—-'  Here  lies  interred  the  body  of  dame 
Fleetwood  Bellasyse,  widow  and  relict  of  the  hon,  sir  Henry  Bellayse^  of  Brance- 
peth  Castle,  in  the  county  of  Darham,esq,  obiit  11th  February  1769,  states  72.* 
— *  Underneath  lies  the  lx)dy  of  Bridget  Bellasyse,  only  daughter  of  William  Bel  • 
laiTse,  of  Branoepeth  Castle,  in  the  county  palatine  of  Dorbam,  esq.  She  changed 
tbis  life  for  a  better  the  5tb  day  of  Aoril,  1774,  aged  88  years.' 

'  Here  lieth  the  body  of  the  right  non.  Sarah  Hossey,  countess  of  Tyrconnel. 
Obiit  October  the  7th  1788.' 

Ten  silken  banners  of  those  ladies  are  suspended  over  them. 
In  the  aisle«  against  the  tomb  of  William  of  Colchester,  is  a  mo- 
nument 

'  To  the  nsemory  of  Charies  Holmes,  esq.  rear-admiral  of  the  white.  He 
died  the  Slat  of  November,  I76I,  oommander  of  his  majesty's  fleet  stationed  at 
Jamaica^  aged  50.  Erected  by  bis  gratefol  nieces,  Maiy  Stanwiz  and  Lacretia 
Towle.» 

It  is  the  work  of  Wiltoo ;  and  a  great  statue  of  the  admiral,  in 
RoRum  armour,  is  made  to  rest  on  an  English  eighteen-pounder, 
mounted  on  a  sea  carriage.  At  his  feet  is  a  cable,  remarkably 
correct,  and  well  coiled,  in  the  seaman's  phrase. 

I  am  compelled  to  pass  over  the  numerous  stones  and  inscriptions 
which  ap|)ear  on  the  pavement  of  tbis  transept,  though  many  of 
them  are  in  a  very  high  degree  interesting  as  records  of  the  ti^orth, 
the  greatness,  and  the  virtues  of  some  of  our  ancestors. 

In  the  window  over  the  entrance  to  Henry  the  Seventh's  chapel 
are  seven  figures  in  stained  glass.  The  first  is  intended  for  Christ, 
who  is  distinguished  by  a  crown  of  thorns.  The  Virgin  Marr  is 
depicted  with  dishevelled  hair,  and  a  straw-coloured  nimbus. 
King  Edward  the  Confessor  is  in  royal  robes,  on  the  exterior  of 
which  are  several  large  initial  lettere  9.  St.  John  is  represented 
as  a  pilgrim.  On  the  inner  robe  is  the  initial  letter  0.  several 
times  repeated.  St.  Augustine  is  habited  as  a  pilgrim,  and  bishop 
Mellitus  is  splendidly  arrayed  in  his  ecclesiastical  robes  with  the 

letter  0U 

In  the  area  before  Henry  the  lUti's  chapel,  is  a  large  grey  stone, 
with  an  almost  obliterated  figure  of  a  religieuse  ;  it  was  placed  in 
its  presaat  situation  on  the  Rebuilding  of  that  structure,  having 
formerly  stood  in  St.  Mary's  chapel  which  was  pulled  down  by 
Henry  lib.    It  belonged  to  abbot  Berkyng,  who  died  in  1240. 
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Anry  ike  SkwmUVe  Ckap^L 

Before  we  enter  that  venerable  and  rich  ehapet  we  must,  admire 
the  beautiful  side  of  Henry  the  Fifth's  oratory^  which  forms  an  arch 
across  the  aisle  directly  east  of  his  tomb.  It  is  supported  at  each 
comer  by  clustered  pillars ;  on  the  ends  are  shields  with  his  arms,  sur- 
rounded by  four  angels,  whose  mngs  are  disposed  so  as  to  form  an  im- 
perfect quatrefoil ;  and  on  the  point  of  the  arch  is  a  shield,  helmet,  and 
crest ;  in  the  frieze  a  badge  of  deer  and  swans  chained  to  a  kwacon ;  in 
the  centre  b  a  grand  niche  of  three  canopiesi  which  contains  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  conmatioa  of  Henry  V.  or  his  successor ;  two  pre- 
lates are  in  the  act  of  placing  the  crown  on  the  seated  kbg;  two 
figures  kneel  on  the  sides :  to  the  right  are  nine  small  nicheg,  with 
statues ;  on  their  canopies  are  deer  and  swans.  On  the  left  five 
niches  and  statues,  and  on  the  tope  of  their  canopies  statues  under 
other  canopies.  Those  occasion  a  rise  of  nboui  two  feet  near  the 
altar.  The  south  side  is  vety  much  like  the  above ;  the  three 
arches  which  stand  on  the  flight  of  steps  leadmg  to  Henry  the 
Seventh's  Chapel  are  of  unequal  breadths ;  the  ornaments  over  the 
smaller  ones  are  alike.  Over  the  north  areh  is  a  shield  and  crest, 
with  the  side  friese  continued.  In  a  triple  canopied  niche  is  St. 
George  piercing  the  dragon ;  on  the  left  two  niches  with  statues ; 
and  on  the  right,  over  those,  mre  six  niches,  containing  raints  with 
canopies ;  and  alMve  is  the  side  contmuation  of  the  before  described 
altar-piece  in  Henry  the  Fifth's  chantry. 

Hie  ceiling  of  the  arch  over  the  able  has  a  crown  for  the  centre ; 
paancUed  rays  diverge  from  it,  which  are  bounded  by  a  circle  of 
quatrefoils ;  some  of  the  pannels  contain  deer,  and  others  swans. 
The  basement  of  Henry  the  Fifth's  tomb  next  the  aisle  is  formed 
into  quatrefoils,  much  decayed. 

The  ascent  from  the  abbey  to  the  Blessed  Mary's,  or  Henry  VII.'s 
chapel,  is  formed  by  twelve  steps ;  over  them  is  a  most  magnificent 
arch  of  the  same  wklth  as  the  nave;  unfortunately  it  has  very  little 
light.  The  capitals  of  the  pillars  en  the  western  side  have  a  bear 
and  staff,  a  greyhound  and  dregon  on  them :  the  angles  on  the  sides 
ol  the  great  arches  have  the  king's  arms  within  quatrefoils,  and 
those  of  the  two  sides  his  Imdges  ;  a  row  of  pinnacled  and  foliaged 
arches,  divided  by  one  bay,  extend  north  and  south  across  the  en« 
trances*  The  frieze  is  adorned  with  roses,  and  the  whole  is  com* 
pieted  by  a  battlement.  The  roof  is  composed  of  quatrefoils,  filled 
bv  badges;  between  which  are  beautifully  enriched  pannels.  On  the 
platfom  oi  the  stain  are  two  doors  leading  to  the  north  and  south 
aisles.  The  basements  of  the  two  rows  have  rows  of  quatrefoils  i 
over  them  arches  and  vast  blank  wmdows  of  three  muUioos,  crossed 
by  one  embattled,  which  finish  in  beautiful  intersections;  one  of 
thoie  divisions  on  each  side  is  glazed ;  besides  those  the  other  lights 
are  only  reflected.  Three  steps  higher  is  the  pavement  of  the 
chapel,  of  black  and  white  marble  loseoges,  in  which  is  a  square. 
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something  different  in  the  shape  of  the  pieoes^  eontaining  a  small 
plate  of  perforated  brass.  *  Thm  is  the  only  memorial  the  present 
royal  family  have  to  distinguish  the  place  for  their  interment,  and 
the  only  mcmument  to  the  remains  of  king  George  and  queen  Caro<« 
line»  the  late  duke  of  Cumberiand,  &c,  &c» 

Tom6  of  Henry  the  Seventh. 

Its  grand  brazen  enolosure  would,  with  a  very  trifling  aHeratioUy 
form  an  outside  plan  for  a  magnificent  palace  in  the  Gothic  style ; 
the  double  range  of  windows  terminating  by  a  projecting  arched 
Goroice,  the  frieze  of  quatrefoils  and  the'embattlements  aie  all  suited 
to  such  a  building ;  and  the  portal  would  be  an  exquisite  window 
for  the  ball,  a  little  shortened. 

Although  brass  is  not  easily  broken,  and  the  ornaments  are  firmly 
fastened,  yet  ^e  may  find  strong  traces  of  devastation  and  theft  hi 
the  vacant  niches  and  injured  decorations ;  the  little  slender  pillars, 
the  badges  of  a  greyhound,  dragon,  portcullis.  &c.  &c.  are  intro* 
duced  with  great  taste  throughout  the  design,  which  must  be  ad- 
mitted to  be  worthy  of  the  monarches  splendid  chapel.  The  form 
of  the  altar-tomb  admits  of  so  little  variety,  that  we  are  nearly  con- 
fined to  saying  the  effigies  are  very  well  executed,  as  are  the  angels 
at  the  comers.  The  bas-reliefs  on  the  sides  are  finely  drawn  ;  but 
the  circles  of  leaves  are  too  thick,  and  the  pilasters  too  excessively 
crowded  with  ornaments  and  emblems. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  tomb  is  the  following  inscription : — 

'  Hk  iacet  HenricTt  eirs  nominifl  Septimvi,  Anglie  qvoixlam  Rex,  EdmvDdi 
Riehmvndie,  eomitis  flltva,  qvi  die  xiii  Avgratl  Res.  creatvi.  statitn  post  apvd 
WertmooMlerina  die  xxx  Octobrit  coroo*CTr,  Anno  Domini  mococlixxt. 
Moritrr  deinde  xxi  die  Aprilb,  aoDO  etatis  Liiii.  Regnavit  anam  xxiii*  mcMia 
Octo :  minvs  mo  die«' 

On  the  south  side. 

'  Hic  iacet  Regipa  Elizabethan  Edwardi  IIII  qvondam  Regis  FiJia,  Edwardi  V. 
Regb  qvofidam  nomioati  Soror:  Henrici  VII.  dim  Regis  conivnx  atqae  Hen- 
rici  VI]  L  Regis  Mater  inclyta.  Obiit  avtem  svrm  diem  in  Tvrri  Londoniarva 
die  xi  Fetttvaril,  Anno  Domini  u.diijdcxvii  annorvm  etate  ftrneta.' 

On  the  frieze, 

Septimvs  hic  i^tvs  est  HenricTs  gloria  regum 
Cvn'torvm,  iptivs  qvi  tempeitate  fverrat: 
Ingeaio  atqve  Opibvs  gestarrm  et  nomine  rervm ; 
Aocessera  qvibvi  nat?  rae  dona  benignae : 
Frontis  faoaos  lacies  avgrata,  heroica  forma; 
Ivnctaqfe  ei  svavis  conivnx  per  pvlcra.  p?dioa, 
Et  foecvnda  frit  foelices  prole  parentes, 
Henricvm  qrib:  Octavvm  terra  Anglia  debes. 

Let  ns  now.  says  Mr.  Malcolm,  attempt  a  more  detailed  descrip. 
lion  of  this  wonderful  piece  of  architecture,  where  some  new  perfec- 
tions may  .be  discovered  after  the  fiftieth  examination :  and  first, 
the  gates  of  brass.    The  great  gate  is  divided  into  sixty  perfect 
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squares,  and  five  imperfect  ones ;  these  ooAtan  pierced  crewDsasd 
portcttllisses,  the  king's  initiab,  fleur-de-lis/  an  eag^e,  three  thistles 
springing  through  a  coronet,  their  stalks  terminating  in  seven  fea- 
thers; three  lions,  a  crown,  supported  by  sprigs  of  roses;  on  each 
division  of  that  gate  is  a  rose,  and  between  them  dragons :  some  of 
which  are  broken  off,  as  are  also  one  or  two  of  the  roses.  The 
smaller  gates  contain  twenty-eight  squares  each,  with  the  above 
emblems.  Tlie  two  pillars  between  the  gates  are  twice  fiiletted, 
and  the  capitals  are  foliage.  The  animals,  badges  of  the  king,  hold 
fanciful  shields  on  them,  but  have  lost  their  heads,  and  are  other- 
wise mutilated.  The  angles  of  the  three  arches  are  all  filled  with 
lozenges,  circles,  and  quatrefoils,  with  a  rose  in  the  centre  of  the 
quatrefoil.  Fourteen  busts  of  angels,  habited  as  bishops  and  priests, 
crowned,  extend  across  the  nave ;  the  two  corner  ones  are  hidden 
by  the  canopies  over  the  respective  stalls  of  prince  Frederick,  and 
the  king's  stall,  bearing  the  flag  of  England  and  France ;  this 
canopy  has  no  crest.  Between  them  are  seven  portcullisses,  three 
roses,  and  three  fleur-de-lis,  all  under  crowns,  more  or  less  broken. 
From  hence  to  the  roof  is  filled  by  a  great  window  of  many  com- 
partments, so  much  intersected  and  arched,  that  a  description  would 
not  be  comprehended.  The  lower  part  is  blank.  The  u|^r  part 
contains  figures  in  painted  glass,  crosses,  or  crowns,  and  fleur-de- 
lis  ;  single  feathers  of  the  prince  of  Wales's  crest,  red  and  blue 
mantles,  crowns  and  portcullisses,  crowns  and  gartera,  crowns  and 
red  rose,  and  two  roses  or  wheeb  full  of  red,  blue,  and  yellow  glass ; 
but  little  light  passes  through  this  window,  it  is  so  near  the  end  of 
the  abbey,  and  covered  with  dust.  Several  fragments  of  pinnacles 
in  glass  remain  in  the  arches  of  the  lower  divisions,  which  were 
parts  of  the  canopies  over  saints. 

The  side  aisles  have  four  arches  hid  by  the  stalls ;  the  clustered 
pillars,  five  in  number,  between  them  support  great  arches  on  the 
roof,  each  of  which  have  twentv-three  pendant  small  semi-quatre- 
foil  arches  on  their  surface,  ana  two  rich  pendants  or  drops ;  there 
are  five  small  drops  in  the  centre. 

Four  windows,  very  like  the  western,  fill  the  spaces  next  the  roof ; 
in  all  of  them  are  more  or  less  of  painted  glass,  of  three  lions,  fleur- 
de-lis,  and  red,  yellow,  and  blue  panes,  having  quatrefoil  arches, 
with  embattlements.  Under  the  windows  the  architect  and  his 
sculptor  have  exerted  their  utmost  abilities ;  and  exquisite  indeed 
are  the  canopies,  niches,  and  their  statues,  which  they  have  left  for 
our  admiration :  there  are  five  between  each  pillar ;  trios  of  two- 
part  pinnacled  buttresses  form  the  divisions :  the  canopies  arc  semi- 
sexagons  ;  their  decorations  and  open-work  are  beautifully  delicate ; 
over  them  is  a  cornice,  and  a  row  of  quatrefoils ;  and  the  battlement 
is  a  rich  ornament  of  leaves :  the  statues  all  stand  on  blank  labels; 
and,  although  the  outline  of  the  pedestals  are  alike,  the  tracery  and 
foliage  differ  in  each :  beneath  those  is  the  continuation  of  half- 
iength  angels,  before  described  on  the  west  wall. 
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As  many  of  m^  feadera  are  most  probably  unacquainted  with  the 
legends  of  Roman  Catholic  saints,  1  shall  descril>e  the  statues  as 
they  stand,  without  appropriating  them  ;  those  who  are  conversant 
in  legends  will  name  tJiem  from  their  emblems :  the  first  five  to  the 
north-west  are  carduials  and  divines ;  the  next  a  figure  with  St. 
Peter's  keys  on  his  hat ;  the  second  holding  a  mitre ;  the  third  a 
prelate,  whose  hand  is  licked  by  a  dog,  St.  Roch ;  the  fourth  a 
fme  studious  old  man,  St.  Anthony,  reading,  a  pig  at  his  feet ;  the 
next  a  prelate  blessing  a  female  figure  kneeling  before  him;  the 
next  compartment  a  bishop  reading,  with  a  spindle  in  one  hand,  a 
king,  and  a  bbbop  wresting  the  dart  from  death,  who  lies  prostrate 
under  his  feet ;  under  the  fourth  window,  a  priest  uncovering  the 
oil  for  extreme  unction  ;  St.  Lawrence,  with  the  gridiron,  reading ; 
a  venerable  old  man,  with  flowing  hair,  bearing  something  (decayed) 
on  a  cushion ;  a  priest,  and  the  fifth  a  female,  probably  a  prioress. 

On  the  south  side,  commencing  at  the  great  arch  which  separates 
the  nave  from  the  chancel,  a  king  reading,  an  old  man  reading,  one 
playing  on  a  flute,  St.  Sebastian  naked  bound  to  a  tree,  and  a  figure 
with  a  bow.  Further  on,  a  bishop  with  his  crosier  in  the  left 
hand,  with  his  right  he  holds  a  crowned  head  placed  on  the  corner 
of  his  robe  ;  a  queen,  a  bishop  with  a  crosier  and  wallet,  a  king 
with  a  sceptre ;  one  with  a  head  in  his  left  hand,  St.  Dennys ;  the 
fifth  a  bbhop.  Under  the  third  window,  the  first  statue  is  removed, 
a  bishop  reading  ;  St.  George  and  the  dragon  ;  a  mitred  statue  sup- 
porting a  child  with  a  tender  and  compassionate  air ;  the  fifth  a 
priest  in  a  devout  attitude.  The  last  division,  a  female  holding  a 
label ;  a  cardinal  reading ;  one  with  a  label ;  another  cardinal ;  also 
another  reading. 

There  are  eight  statues  belonging  to  the  great  arch  before  men- 
tioned, four  cm  each  side ;  two  of  those  are  a  continuation  of  the 
niches,  and  the  others  over  them  ;  the  statues  consist  of  a  prelate 
before  a  desk,  with  a  lion  fawning  on  him;  another  reading.  Above, 
two  religious,  about  the  same  employment ;  those  are  on  the  south : 
one  on  Qie  opposite  side,  one  of  the  figures  is  gone,  the  other  is  a 
bbhop  giving  the  benediction,  the  upper  ones,  reading  statues  of  old 
men. 

The  chancel  b  semi-octagonal,  and  cmisists  of  five  sides ;  the  win- 
dows are  like  tlie  others,  the  eastern  has  a  painting  of  an  old 
man  in  fine  colours;  the  angeb,  niches,  and  enrichments  are  con- 
tinued  round ;  the  statues  are  a  female  saint  kneeling,  a  coronated 
female,  a  monk  with  a  boy  singing  by  his  side ;  one  mutilated ;  a 
figure  bearing  a  cross  in  his  right  hand,  and  reading,  another  with 
a  spear  and  book,  St.  Thomas  ;  a  fine  animated  statue  consecrat- 
ing tlie  contents  of  a  chalice  ;  a  pilgrim  ;  one  reading. 

It  b  with  difficulty  the  eastern  figures  can  be  seen,  from  tha 
cross  lights  ;  but  the  first  is  St.  Peter, 

The  south-east  side  has  a  statue  reading,  another  in  meditation  ; 
a  third  giving  the  benediction,  and  two  bearing  what  cannot  be  dis- 
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cerned  ;  the  next  a  female,  au  old  man ;  a  pilgrim,  a  female,  kolding 
a  tower  on  her  left  haiid,  and  reading,  and  a  saint  with  his  book^ 
supported  by  a  cross. 

These  seventy-three  statues  are  all  so  varied  in  their  attitudes, 
features,  and  di apery,  lliat  it  is  impossible  to  say  any  two  are  alike  : 
the  disposition  of  their  limbs  is  seen  through  the  clothing;  axid  the 
folds  of  their  robes  fall  in  thoie  bold,  marked  lines,  which  is  the 
characteristic  of  superior  sculpture  and  painting.  Why  cannot  some 
of  our  artists  follow  this  art,  instead  of  dividing  their  drapery  like 
rolls  of  parchment  tied  together  at  one  end  ? 

The  arch  which  forms  the  division   between  the  nave  and  the 
chancel  is  bounded  by  clustered  pillars,  its  intercolumniation  is 
another  proof  of  the  consummate  skill  of  the  great  architect ;   the 
variety  and  beauty  of  the  divisions  1  shall  attempt  to  describe,  from 
tlie  base  upwards.     Two  niches  are  the  first  ornaments,  but  the 
statues  are  gone.  Their  pedestals  are  octagonal ;  the  shafts  adoruc<l 
with  arched  pannels,  and  the  frieze  with  foliage,  fighting  dragcms, 
grape  vines,  and  shields  with  roses  ;  the  niches  are  surmounted  by 
pointed  arches  foliaged  and  embattled.      On  the  pillar  between 
them,  angels  hold  a  rose  on  the  north  side,  and  a  portcullis  on  the 
south  ;  the  portcullis  broken  ;  and  the  figures  broken  by  the  wooden 
canopies  :  these  last  are  supported  on  the  mdes  by  greyhounds  and 
dragons.     Two  crowns  in  aho  relievo  over  them  have  been  nearly 
beaten  to  pieces.      Each  niche  has  two  slender  pillars  on  their 
backs,  with  delicate  groins,  roses,  ^c.  but  they  differ :  other  deco* 
rations  consist  of  oak  branches  and  acorns.     Above  the  great  arch 
over  the  niches  are  pannels  and  quatrefoils,  and  a  frieze  of  bran« 
ches  and   roses,  with  a  cornice  and   battlements.     The  next  com- 
partment has  the  arms  of  Henry  VII.  under  an  arch,  \nth  the  dra- 
gon and  greyhound  as  supporters;  two  angels  issue  from  the  side 
pillars,  and  suspend  the  crown  over  the  arms  ;  but  they  have  been 
under  the  fangs  of  the  destroyer  on  both  sides.     Another  frieze  of 
branches,  with  a  foliaged  battlement  crosses  the  intercolumniation  ; 
higher  are  two  lozenges  with  squares,  each  contatniiije:  four  circles, 
and  in  them  quatrefoils;  the  next  are  the  angels,  and  niches  over 
them,  which  have  been  noticed  before  ;  the  arch  across  the  roof  is 
filled  with  pannels  in  two  ranges,  divided  at  intervals  by  ovals  and 
quatrefoils,  containing  badges  ;  the  extreme  lines  of  the  arches  are 
indented  with  small  arches. 

The  east  ends  of  the  side  aisles  are  formed  into  beautiful  little 
chapels,  before  which  is  the  basement  of  their  screens  ;  the  screens 
gone.  The  lower  part  is  a  range  of  circles,  and  quatrefoils,  roses, 
and  fleursde  Us;  higher  are  arches,  and  quatrefoils,  with  a  frieze  of 
dragons,  greyhounds,  and  sprigs,  the  top  embattled,  but  almost 
worn  smooth.  From  this  other  ornaments,  forming  the  top  of  these 
circular  screens,  once  arose. 

They  both  had  grand  altar-pieces ;  and,  wonderful  to  tell,  they 
have  been  but  little  injured  ;  the  marks  of  the  altars  are  visible  still « 
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over  Ihcm  are  arched  paunels,  surmounted  by  qualrefoils,  on  whidi 
is  a  row  of  angels,  with  the  king's  badges*  and  above  three  superb 
niches,  whose  ornaments  and  canopies  are  extremely  rich.  On  the 
top  of  the  middle  one  is  a  seated  lioD,  and  on  the  right  the  grey- 
hound ;  to  the  left  a  dragon ;  the  centre  niche  in  the  south  chapel 
b  empty*  but  the  right  contains  a  statue*  about  four  feet  high*  of  a 
venerable  man*  who  reads  from  a  book*  resting  on  the  hilt  of 
a  sword.  A  mitred  figure  on  the  left  was  probably  intended  for  St. 
Dionysius  ;  for  he  supports  with  much  veneration  a  mitred  head* 
which  has  been  cut  off.  These  are  both  noble  figures*  with  excel- 
lent drapery*  and  faces  full  of  expression ;  the  reading  figure  is 
almost  as  fresh  as  when  new ;  the  sides  of  the  chapel  and  the  whole 
of  the  lower  parts  of  the  building*  have  waved  windows*  whose  ich« 
nography  is  thus  <^<^  ;  the  west-ends  are  similar  to  the  east*  from 
the  pavement  to  the  angels,  above  which*  they  are  pannelled*  and 
terminate  to  the  shape  of  the  roof  in  foliaged  arches.  These  win 
dows  have  been  restored. 

The  ceilmg  consists  of  several  circles  pannelled ;  and  in  the  centre 
is  a  lozenge  within  a  lozenge,  containing  a  circle*  and  eight  quatre^ 
foils  round  a  lozenge*  on  which  is  a  rich  fleur  de  lis. 

The  enormous  quadrangular  tomb  of  Lewis*  duke  of  Richmond* 
with  his  and  his  lady  s  recumbent  effigies*  almost  fills  the  chapel. 
He  died  Feb.  16,  1623*  the  duchess  on  the  8th  of  October*  1680. 
The  figures  are  finely  cast ;  but  the  statues  of  Faith,  Hope*  Charity* 
and  Prudence*  caryatides  supporting  the  canopy*  are  most  excellent* 
and  their  drapery  wonderfully  correct ;  the  artist,  to  avoid  the  ap* 
pearance  of  too  great  weight,  has  most  absurdly  pierced  the  canopy 
into  a  number  of  fantastic  thin  scrolls*  and  a  crest  within  the  garter. 
Fame  on  the  top  is  too  vehement ;  but  the  flaming  urns  are  close 
copies  of  the  antique  ;  a  clumsy  black  pyramid  and  urn,  to  the  me- 
mory of  the  infant  Bsme,  duke  of  Richmond*  defaces  the  east  end 
of  the  chapel.  The  two  unburied  coffms  of  Spanish  ambassadors 
were  removed  from  this  chapel  several  years  ago. 

In  the  north  chapel  the  figures  over  the  altar  are*  a  fine  statue 
holding  a  book,  with  a  tame  lion  at  his  feet,  and  on  each  side  a 
priest ;  where  the  altar  stood  is  a  black  tablet*  to  whom  is  not 
legible.  The  preposterous  monument  of  George  Villiers,  duke  of 
Buckingham,  who  was  stabbed  at  Portsmouth,  August  23*  1628,  ha 
demolished  all  the  decorations  at  the  west  end. 

The  windows  contained  painted  glass  of  the  arms  of  Edward  the 
Confessor,  Henry  the  seventh,  his  initials,  a  crown  on  a  tree**  wi  • 
the  red  rose  and  fleur  de  lis  ;  but  little  now  remains*  being  newly 
glazed.  The  north-east  recess  is  like  the  chapel  in  its  roof  and 
windows ;  and  on  the  west  end  the  decorations  of  niches  and  statues 
an;  perfect.  The  centre  b  St.  Sebastian  ;  on  the  left  a  soldie  , 
snd  the  fight  a  martyr,  with  an  imperfect  instrument  of  torture  on< 
his  neck.     A  monument  by  Scheemakers  stands  where    the  altar 

•  Allodiag  to  the  fiodini^  of  Ricbard'f  Crown  at  Stoka,  near  Bo0Wortli-fl«M. 
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did,  and  was  erected  to  the  memory  of  John  Sheffield,  duke  of 
Buckinghamshire,  who  died  at  the  age  of  75,  Feb.  24,  1720 ;  in 
addition  to  the  titles  and  employments  usually  held  by  persons  of 
his  rank,  he  bears  the  name  of  an  author,  and  that  of  the  friend  of 
poets.  Dryden  was  honoured  by  him  with  a  monument,  and  Pope 
with  the  care  of  his  works  for  the  press  ;  his  creed  I  shall  introduce 
from  the  tomb : 

'  Dobiot  led  non  Improbat,  Vixi.  Inccrlat  morior,  oon  Perterbatas  Hamanum 
•It  neicire  e(  errare.  Deo  coofldio  omDi[)o(eoti,  beoevolentiMinio.  Ens  Eniium 
miwrere  mei.* 

Thus  Englished  by  Dart  :— 

'  1  lived  doubtful,  not  disaolute.  I  die  anreaolved,  not  an  resigned.  Unordnce 
and  error  are  incidental  to  human  nature.  I  trust  in  an  Alinigliiy  and  all-good 
God.    O,  thou  Being  of  beings !  bare  compassion  on  me.* 

On  the  verge  of  the  sarcophagus  : — 
'  Pro  Rege  s»pe,  pro  Republica  semper.* 

The  tomb  is  one  of  the  handsomest  in  the  abbey,  and  the  fignrp 
of  the  duke  (in  Homan  armour)  is  well  imagined.  It  consists  of  a 
sarcophagus,  on  which  are  the  recumbent  figures  of  the  duke  and 
his  duchess  in  their  robes  of  estate.  Near  the  angles  of  the  tomb  are 
four  pedestals  surmounted  by  lofty  obelisks,  and,  by  the  side  of 
them,  sitting  in  mournful  attitudes,  are  Mars,  Neptune,  Pallas,  and 
Benevolence.  On  different  parts  of  the  tomb  are  boys,  skulls, 
cyphers,  &c.  Behind  them  are  groups  of  armour  and  military  en- 
signs, and,  in  the  middle,  upon  an  elevated  bracket,  is  a  figure  of 
Fame,  with  medallions  in  alto  relievo  of  the  deceased  children  of 
the  duke. 

The  eastern  recess  is  like  the  others  in  every  respect,  and  ooce 
contained  six  statues  ;  the  middle  one  on  the  south  side  is  gone ;  those 
on  its  sides  are  venerable  prelates  ;  opposite  is  St.  Peter,  and  Ed- 
ward the  Confessor,  with  (probably)  his  queen.  As  the  figures 
just  mentioned  are  much  decayed,  as  well  as  some  on  the  south  side, 
were  they  not  removed  from  an  ancient  building,  perhaps  the 
chapel  of  St.  Mary  taken  down  to  make  room  for  the  present  struc<- 
ture  ?  The  materials  are  not  the  same,  nor  is  the  workmanship  like 
the  others. 

The  south-east  recess  is  perfect,  with  the  marks  of  an  altar. 
The  oaken  stalls  destroy  one  half  of  the  beauty  of  the  chapel ;  for 
by  them  we  are  deprived  of  the  arches  of  the  aisles,  with  Iheir  rich 
ceilings.  They  are  much  inferior  to  the  stone  work,  but  parts  of 
them  are  certainly  finely  imagined,  though  others  are  heavy  and 
incongruous.  On  the  tops  of  the  pinnacles  the  helmets,  crests,  and 
swords  of  the  knights  of  the  Bath  are  placed,  and  from  the  band  of 
angels,  large  banners  of  the  same  companions  are  suspended  so 
close  together  as  to  hide  each  other,  and  destroy  acomplete  view  of 
tlie  diapcl.  When  an  installation  takes  place,  the  sovereign's  seat 
is  on  the  right  side  of  the  nave,  at  the  west  end  ;  the  knights  are 
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cated  ill  the  uppei  ranges,  and  the  esquirea  on  those  next  the 
pavement ;  the  arms,  names,  and  titles,  engraved  on  bra«s  plates, 
are  fastened  to  the  backs  of  the  stalls.  The  seats  are  fixed  to  the 
wll  by  hinges  ;  when  they  are  down,  nothing  is  to  be  seen  ;  upon 
timing  them  back,  we  find  those  improper  representations,  which 
were  the  disease  of  the  times  when  they  were  carved.  Many  of 
them  possess  an  irresistible  whimsicality  of  thought,  most  ludicrously 
expressed  ;  such  as  apes  gathering  nuts ;  another  drinking,  a  bear 
playing  on  the  bagpipes ;  two  figures  with  their  hands  tied  across 
their  knees ;  a  woman  flagellating  the  exposed  posteriors  of  a  man  ; 
another  beating  a  man  with  a  distaff ;  a  man  distorting  his  mouth 
with  his  fingers ;  a  giant  picking  the  garrison  of  a  castle  out  over 
the  walls ;  an  ape  overturning  a  basket  of  wheat ;  a  figure  seated 
on  a  poi  de  chambre,  an  ape  pulling  it  away ;  the  figures  are  much 
broken  ;  a  fox  in  armour  riding  a  goose  ;  a  cock  in  armour  riding 
a  fox ;  a  devil  carrying  off  a  miser ;  and  many  others  too  indecent 
to  describe:  some  are  serious;  for  instance,  the  judgment  of  Solo* 
moo,  David  and  Goliah,  Sec.  Those  which  represent  flowers,  as 
many  are  in  the  first  state  of  preservation,  are  all  of  wood. 

To  give  an  accurate  description  of  the  roof  of  the  nave  is  nearly 
impossible ;  when  we  reflect  on  the  geometrial  precision  necessary 
to  put  together  such  a  mass  of  stone,  formed  into  hanging  arches, 
pendants,  &c.  we  must  at  once  pronounce  both  the  architect  and 
mason  adepts  in  their  professions.  Each  pendant  is  formed  into 
pannelled  rays,  with  a  thousand  beautiful  ornaments,  and  the  whole, 
when  viewed  from  either  end  of  the  chapel,  presents  a  crowded,  yet 
distinct  and  grand  whole. 

The  east  end  of  both  the  aisles  have  had  altars,  and  over  them 
the  same  kind  of  beautiful  niches  and  ornaments  that  adorn  the  re- 
cesses hi  the  nave ;  the  statues  on  the  north  are  a  kinff,  St.  Law- 
rence, and  a  saint  who  had  succeeded  in  taming  a  dragon ;  the 
middle  niche  in  the  south  aisle  is  empty ;  on  the  left  is  a  female 
coronated,  resting  a  book  oo  the  hilt  of  a'dword,  with  the  point  of 
a  prostrate  man*s  cap ;  the  other,  a  female  with  her  hands  in  prayer 
on  a  long  staff,  on  which  is  a  cross,  with  the  ends  in  a  dragon's 
jaws.  Both  of  the  west  ends  have  large  windows,  full  of  intersecting 
arebes,  with  many  panes  of  painted  glass ;  and  those  on  the  sides 
have  scraps  still  remaining ;  they  are  representations  of  the  red  rose. 
fleur  de  lis,  a  rose  half  red,  and  half  white,  port-cuUis,  and  the 
initials  K*  191.  The  entrance  is  through  beautiful  arches,  whose 
ceiling,  as  well  as  those  of  the  aisles,  ia  rich  in  the  ornaments  so  often 
mrntioned. 

At  the  west  end  of  the  north  aisle  is  an  enclosure  (partly  hidden 
l»y  the  press,  in  which  is  kept  Ihe  effigies  of  queen  Elizabeth)  whose 
'ides  are  adorned  with  paiinrls,  and  a  frieze  and  battlements  of 
much  beauty,  which  has  proliably  been  a  sacristy,  or  vestry,  for  the 
use  of  the  chantry  priests.     The  aisle  contains  the 
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Tomb  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

This  is  a  sumptuous  and  lofty  pile  of  the  Corinthian  order, 
though  of  far  less  grandeur  than  that  of  her  rival  and  victim  Mary 
queen  of  Scots  in  the  south  aisle.  It  consists  of  a  low  basement 
pannelled  with  projecting  pedestals,  on  which  stands  ten  columns  of 
black  marble,  having  bases  of  white  marble  and  gilt  capitals ;  these 
support  an  enriched  entablature,  crowned  by  a  semicircular  ca- 
nopy. In  the  recess  is  a  thick  slab  supported  by  four  couchan 
lions,  on  which  is  a  recumbent  figuie  of  the  queen  finely  executed  in 
white  marble.  Her  attire  is  regal,  but  the  crown  that  originally 
adorned  her  brow  is  gone ;  and  the  sceptre  and  mound  which  she 
held  in  her  hands  have  been  broken.  The  |)oint  lace  frill  of  her 
chemise  is  turned  back  upon  a  broad  plaited  ruff,  below  which  was 
a  collar  of  the  order  of  the  garter,  cast  in  lead  and  gilt ;  but  the 
last  portion  of  this  was  stolen  when  the  iron  railing  was  removed  in 
1822.  This  monument  was  erected  in  1606,  and  cost  965/.  *  be- 
sides the  stone.*     The  following  are  the  inscriptions:-— 

MemoriaB  sacnrm.  Relig^tone  ad  primaevam  ainceritatem  rettavrata,  Pace 
fvndata,  Mooeia  ad  ivatvm  valorem  redvcta,  Rebellione  domestica  viodicaUi, 
Gallia  malis  intestinia  priecipiti  tvblevata,  Belgio  svMenUto,  Hispaoica  claaae 
protli^ata,  Hiberoia  pvlais  Hispania,  et  rebellibvs  ad  dediiioDtm  coactis  pacaia, 
Redditibua  virivaq.*  Academiae  lege  anoonaria  plvrimvm  adavctia,  tota  deoiq. 
Anglia  Ditata  prvdentisairoeq.'  aDnoa  xlv  adiiiinlstrata:  Elizabeth  a,  Re^ioa 
victrix,  triomphatrisj  pieUitia  atTdiosissiina,  ftBlicidaiina,  placida  morte  aepUage* 
nana  aolvta.  Mort&iea  reliqviaa,  dvm  Chrisin  ivbeoiereavr^ot  immortalea  in  hac 
Eccleaia  celeberriroa  ab  ipsa  confervata  et  denvo  fvodata  depbavit, 

Obiit  xxiiii  Martii,  Anno  Salviia  mdcii  :  Regni  zlv.  iEiatia  lzz. 

Memorise  iEternee  Emzabbthji  Angliee,  Fraociae  I'l  Hiherniae  Reginae ;  R. 
H^nrici  viii  filiae.  R.  Hen.  vii  nepli  R.  Kd.  hit  pronepti,  Patriae  parenti,  Re- 
ligiooia  et  bonarvm  anivm  altrici,  plvrimarvm  lingvarvm  peritia.  praeclaria  torn 
animi  turn  corporis  doiibva,  regiiaq.*  virivtibva  supra  sexrni  Principi  Incnmpara- 
biJi;  Jacobva,  Magnse  Britanniee,  Francise,  et  Hibernise  Rex,  Viitvtvm  et  Reg- 
norvm  hcerea,  bene  merenti  pie  posvit. 

On  the  base,  west  side : 

Regno  eonsortes  et  vrna,  hie  abdormimvs,  Elizabbtua  et  Ma&ia  Sororcs,  in 
tpe  I&avrrectionis. 

The  little  recess  where  the  altar  stood  in  (he  north  aisle  c<mtains 
a  memorial  erected  by  Charles  II.  to  the  bones  of  Edward  V.  and 
his  brother,  who  were  destroyed  by  the  usurping  Richard.  They 
were  found  in  July,  1674,  ten  feet  under  ground,  at  the  Tower,  u|K>n 
removing  it  for  repairs.  The  monument  was  designed  by  sir  C.  Wren. 

IL  S.  S.  Reliquce  Eldwardi  V.  Regis  Angliee  et  Richardi  Dvcis  Eboracensia. 
Hos  Fratres  germanos  Tvrre  Londin.  conclvaos,  iniectisq.'  Cvlcilria  avflbcatoa; 
aVMdite  et  in  lioneste  tvrovlari  ivssit  Patrvvt  Richardvs  perfidva  Regni  prsedo: 
Oaaa  deside  ratorvm,  div  et  mvltvm  quaeaita,  post  annoa  czc  &  i,  Scalarym  in 
rvderibvs  (Scalse  iatae  ad  Sacellvm.  Tvrria  Albae  nvper  dvcebant)  alte  defosaa 
indiciia  Certiaaimia  sunt  reperta :  xvii  die  Jvlii  Ao  Dni  mdclxxiiii. 

Caroiva  II.  Rex  demeDtisairovs,  acerbam  sortem  miaeratvs,  inter  avita  Monv- 
mena,  Principibvs  infelicisaiinvs  ivata  Persolvit.  Aboo  Dom.  1678.  Anooq.' 
Regni  sui  80. 
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It  should  seem  that  this  spot  is  peculiarly  appropriated  for  chil- 
dren ;  for  here  lay  Sophia  and  Mary,  daughters  of  James  I. ;  the 
former  with  a  cradle,  and  (he  latter  a  pretty  little  altar-tomb,  with 
an  effigy  of  the  infant.  This  aisle  contains  two  other  tombs ;  an 
exceedingly  heavy  one  to  George  Saville,  marquis  of  Halifax,  who 
died  in  1695,  aged  62,  and  that  to  Charles  Montague,  earl  of 
Halifax,  infinitely  better  imagined ;  and  yet  it  is  nothing  more 
than  a  pedestal  with  vases  and  a  pvramid.  He  died  in  1716,  aged 
fifty-four. 

In  the  south  aisle,  the  tomb  of  Margaret  Tudor,  mother  of  Henry 
Vn.  demands  our  first  notice ;  for  the  effigy  of  brass  gilt  is,  with- 
out exception,  CHie  of  the  best  figures  in  the  abbey.  It  is  sup]H>ied 
to  be  the  workmanship  of  Torrigiano ;  it  is  an  altar-tomb  of  black 
marble  ;  the  front  is  divided  into  three  compartments  by  ornamented 
pilasters,  between  which  are  wreaths  of  flowers  enclosing  the  royal 
arms.  On  the  slab  is  her  effigy,  with  her  hands  uplifted  in  prayer. 
The  whole  is  of  copper  gilt.  This  lady  died  July  30,  1509.  The 
lady  Margaret  Lenox,  grand-daughter  to  Henry  VII.  lies  farther 
west:  she  has  an  altar«tomb  with  her  effigies  of  alabaster.  The  whole 
was  formerly  painted  and  gilt.  She  is  in  the  robes  of  estate  with 
a  coronet,  and  at  the  sides  of  the  tomb  are  kneeling  figures  of  her 
children,  viz.  four  sons  and  four  daughters  in  the  costume  of  the 
times.     She  died  March  10, 1577. 

Scheemakers  and  Kent  were  employed  to  make  a  monument  for 
the  dnke  of  Albemarle,  which  occupies  the  first  arch  at  the  east 
end ;  it  has  a  rostral  column,  with  the  duke  in  armour,  a  medallion, 
and  weeping  figure,  turning  her  eyes  upwards ;  her  left  elbow  lean- 
ing on  tlie  medallion,  sword,  bullet,  &c.  arranged  without  taste,  and 
poorly  executed.     On  the  pedestal  is  this  inscription: — 

'  Grace  coootsss  Granville,  vitcountets  Carteret,  relict  of  George  k>rd  Car- 
fceret,  baroD  of  Hawnet,  &  youngest  daughter  of  John  Granvilte,  earl  of  Bath ; 
John  Cower,  viacoontTrentham,  baron  of  Sittenbam ;  ffrandton  of  lady  Jane 
Leveaon  Goirer,  eldest  daughter  of  the  said  earl  of  Bath;  Bernard  Granville, 
esq.  grandson  of  Bernard  Granville,  brother  to  the  said  earl  of  Bath,  have  erected 
this  monnmeot  in  pursuance  of  the  will  of  Christopher,  duke  of  Albemarle.' 

This  inscription  occupies  the  bssc  of  the  two  pedestals,  and  the 
circular  front:  it  is  not  much  mutilated. 

Near  it  is  a  tall,  but  graceful  musing  statue  (whose  drapery  is  in 
too  many  small  folds)  on  a  pedestal. 

'  To  the  ntemory  of  Catharine,  lady  Wslpole,  eldest  daughter  of  John  Shorter, 
esq.  of  Bybrook,  in  Kent,  and  first  wife  of  sir  Robert  Walpole,  afterwards  earl  of 
Orford.  Horace,  her  yoon|;est  son,  consecrates  this  monatnent.  She  had  twanty 
and  wit  without  vice  or  vanUy,  and  cuitivaied  the  arts  without  affectation.  She 
was  devout,  though  without  bigotry  to  any  sect;  and  was  without  prejudice  to 
any  party,  though  tlie  wife  of  a  minister,  whose  power  she  esteemed  but  when 
she  could  employ  it  to  benefit  the  miaarabW,  or  to  reward  the  meritorious.  She 
loved  a  private  hfe,  tliou^ih  born  to  shine  in  public,  and  was  an  ornament  lo 
courts,  untainted  by  them.    She  died  August  SOtb,  K7S7.' 

If  we  except  the  numberless  folds  of  the  garment,  and  perhaps 
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the  fore-fing;er  of  her  right  hand,  which  appean  to  be  just  entering 
her  ear,  this  is  a  most  exquisite  monument. 

The  principal  object  in  this  aisle  is  the  monument  of 

Mary  Queen  of  Scots. 

Thb  is  an  elaborate  and  costly  pile,  like  that  of  Elizabeth.  It  is 
principally  of  the  Corinthian  order,  and  of  similar  design,  but  its 
dimensions  and  elevation  are  much  greater.  It  is  constructed  of 
different  coloured  marbles,  and  consists  of  a  plinth,  which  has  four 
projecting  pedestals  on  each  side,  which  sustain  eight  columns  sup- 
porting the  entablature,  and  a  canopy ;  beneath  which,  upon  a 
sarcophagus  ornamented  with  lions'  heads,  &c.  is  a  recumbent 
figure  of  the  queen.  She  wears  a  close  coif  and  a  laced  ruff ;  her 
mantle  is  lined  with  ermine,  and  fastened  over  the  breast  with  a 
jewelled  brooch.  Her  feet  rest  against  a  seated  lion,  crowned, 
supporting  the  emblems  of  sovereignty. 

On  the  sarcophagus  and  base  are  the  following  inscriptions  : 

'  D.  O.  M,  BoDiB  Memoriae,  eC  apei  fleternie  Mariji  Sttartji  Seotonrm 
Regins,  FraacisB  Dotarise,  lacobi  V.  Scotorvm  Regis  fllise  et  hsredia  ▼niccB 
H^nricii  VII  Angl.  Regis  ex  Margareta,  maiori  natv  filiie  (lacobo  IIII.  Regit 
Scotorvm  matrimonio  copvlats)  proneptia  Edwardi  lIll  Angl.  Regis  ex  Elisi^ 
betha  fliiarv*  svarvm  natv  maxima  abneptia.  Pranciaci  II.  Gallorv.*  R.  conivgis 
coronae  Angl.  dv*  vixit  certas,  &  indvbiiataB  haBrediB,et  Jacobi  Magnas  BriCanni* 
monarchae  potentiasimi  matris. 

'  Stirpe  vere  Regis  et  anliqvissima  prognata  erat,  maxiroi«  totivs  Europas 
Priocipib'  agnatione  et  cognatione  conivDcta,  et  exquisitissimis  aoimi,  et  corporis 
dotibvs,  et  omamentis  cvmvlaliasima;  <  vervm  vt  svnt  varise  rervm  hvmamirv* 
vices,^  poatqram  annos  plas  minvs  vigioti,  io  cvstodia  deienta,  fortiter,  et  strenve 
(sed  frvstra)  cvm  malevolorvm  obtrectationibvs,  tiroidorvm  srspiciooibvs,  ei 
inimicorf '  capitalium  insidiis  conflictaf a  esset,  tandem  inavdito^et  infesto  Regibvs 
exemplo,  secori  percotitor ;  et  coDlemptomvodo,  devicta  morte  lassito  caroifio*, 
Christo  servatori  animae  salvte.  Jacobo  Alio  spem  regni,  et  posteritatis,  et  vdI- 
verais  caedis  infavsiaB  spectatoribvs  exemplv*  patientiae  com*endans,  pie,  pati- 
enter  iptrepide,  cervicem,  Regiam,  secvrt  maledictas  svbierit,  et  viiae  cadvcaa 
sortem ;  cvm  coelestis  Regni  perennitate  com'vtavit.  vi  Idvs  Febryarii^  Anno 
Cbrisli  mdlxxxvii.  ifiiatis  xxxzvi. 

Si  generis  splendor  rarae  si  gratia  formaa 

Probri  nescia  mens,  inviolala  fides. 
Pectoris  invicti  robvr  sapientia  candor, 

Nixaqve  solaotis  spes  pietate  Dei : 
Si  morvm  probitas  dvri  paiif  niia  freeoi. 

Maiestas,  bonitas  pvra,  benigna  manvs^ 
Pallida  fortiiDae  possint,  vltare  tonantia 

Fvlmina,  qoae  monies,  templaqve  rancta  (tetvnt, 
Non  praematvra  fatonrm  sorte  pt^riaael; 

Nee  fleret  masstis  tristis  imago  goni& 

Jfre  Scotos,  tbalamo  Francos, spe  poa^idet  Anglos; 

Triplice  sic  triplex,  ivre  corona  beai. 
Foelix,  bev  nimivm  foelix,  si  tvrbine  pvlaa 

Vicinam  sero  conciiiasset  opem. 
Sed  cadit  vi  terram  teneat,  nvnc  morte  trivmphat, 

Frvctibvs  vt  sva  stirps,  pvlklet  iode  novis. 
Victa  neqvit  vinci,  nee  carcere  clavsa  tener 

Nod  occisa  mori,  sed  neqve  capta  cupi. 
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Sic  vitift  svcciaa  gemit  foecvndior  wis, 

Scvlptaqve  pvrpvrei,  gemma  decore  micat, 

Obrvta  frvgifero  sensim  sic  ceipite  svrgvot 

•S^miDa,  per  mvltot,  qvae  latvere  dies 
Sang  vine  sancivit  fcedvs  cvm-plebe  lehova, 

Sangvine  placabant  nomina  sancta  palres. 
SangTine  jonspersi  qvos  preteril  ira  penates; 

Sangvine  signata  est  qnee  modo  cediC  hvmvs, 
Parca  Devs,  satis  est  infaiidos  siste  dolores; 

Inter  fvnestos  pervalet  ilia  dies, 
Sil  Reges  roaciare  nefas  vt  sangvine  post  hac 

Pvrpvres  ovnqvum  terra  Britannia  flvat. 
Eiemplam  pereat  caesse  cvm  vvlnere  Chrislae: 

Inqve  maivro  pr«eceps  anhor  et  actor  eat. 

Si  meliorei  svi  post  mortem,  parte  trirmpfaet, 

Carnifices  sileant,  tormina  clavstra,  crvces. 
Qvem  dederant  cvrsvm  svperi,  Regina  peregit 

Tempera  lata  Devs,  teoipora  dvra  dedit. 
Edidit  ezimivm  fato  properante  lacobvin, 

Qrem  Pallas,  Mvsce,  Delia,  faU  colvnt. 
Magna  viro.  maior,  natv,  sed  maxima  partv; 

Conditvi  hie  Regvm  filia,  »ponsa,  parens. 
Det  Devs  vt  nati,  el  qvi  nascentvr  ab  ilia, 

J£terDoi  videant  bloc  sine  nvbe  dies. 

H.  N»  Q^mens, 

At  the  west  end, 

'  1  Pet.  ii,  81.  Christvs  pro  nobis  passvs  est,  relinqrens  exemplvm  vt  seqyanioi 
vestigia  eiva.* 

At  the  east  end, 

'  1  Pet.  u,  98.    Qvi  cvm  malediceretvr  non  maledicebat :  cvm,  pateretar  noD 
■— " — •  tradebat  avtem  ivdicanti  ivste/ 


Chapel  of  Si.  Nicholaa. 

There  are  two  saints  of  this  name,  the  Bishop  and  Confessor, 
whose  anniversary  was  celebrated  on  the  6th  of  December ;  and  St. 
Nicholas  of  Tolent»  who  had  an  anniversai^  on  the  10th  of  Sep- 
tember ;  his  altar  stood  where  the  duchess  of  Somerset's  tomb  now 
is,  at  which  those  who  heard  mass  had  three  years  and  sixty-days 
indnlgence.*  The  screen  has  a  door  in  the  middle  with  pierced 
arches  over  it,  and  oo  each  side  are  three  ranges  of  the  same.  The 
emiMittled  frieze  is  adorned  with  shields  and  roses. 

The  monument  of  Winifred,  marchioness  of  Winchester,  is  of  the 
Corinthian  order,  and  is  constructed  of  various  coloured  marbles ; 
IB  an  altar-tomb  lies  the  effigy  of  the  marchioness  in  her  robes  and 
coronet.     She  died  in  1586. 

la  this  chapel  is  the  elaborately  gilt  monument  erected  by  the 
great  lord  Burleigh,  to  the  memory  of  Mildred,  his  wife,  and  Anne, 
coantess  of  Oxford,  their  eldest  daughter.  It  rises  to  the  height  of 
twenty^four  feet,  and  is  constructed  of  various  coloured  marbles, 
after  a  design  of  the  Corinthian  order.     It  consists  of  two  stories, 

*  Malcolm,  i.  p.  147. 
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siirniouuled  by  obelisks  and  shields  of  arms ;  the  lower  contains  a 
sarcophagus  with  an  altar  tomb  behind  :  on  the  first  lies  the  statue 
of  lady  Burleigh  in  her  robes ;  and  on  the  latter  is  the  recumbent 
figure  of  the  countess  of  Oxford.  In  the  upper  story  is  a  statue  of 
lorcl  Burleigh,  in  his  robes,  with  the  collar  of  St.  George,  kneeling. 
Lady  Burleigh  died  April4,  15B9,  aged  03;  Anne  d.ed  June  5, 
1588,  aged  31.  The  inscriptions,  which  are  very  long,  are  in  Latin, 
and  were  written  by  lord  Burleigh. 

Here  is  also  a  handsome  mural  monument,  with  statues  of  ala- 
baster, of  sir  George  Fane,  and  lady  Elizabeth,  his  wife,  1618. 
This  monument  was  restored  by  lord  Despencer,  in  1764. 

On  the  eastern  side  is  a  broken  and  brassless  tomb,  probably  that 
of  Baron  Carew  and  his  lady;  they  both  died  in  1470.  A  pedestal 
and  pyramid  before  it  was  erected  to  the  memory  of  Nicholas 
Bagenall,  the  infant  child  of  Nicholas  Bageuall,  of  Anglesea,  esq. 
and  his  wife  Charlotte. 

Under  the  south  window  is  the  beautiful  monument  to  the  re- 
membrance of  William  de  Dudley,  bishop  of  Durham,  who  died 
1483.  This  is  one  of  those  which  deserve  a  particular  descrip- 
tion. The  altar-piece  is  adorned  with  four  qualrefoils  enclosing 
shields,  and  between  them  five  pointed  arches ;  the  buttresses  at 
each  end  have  alternate  arches  terminating  in  foliage;  before  them 
are  pedestals,  but  no  statues.  Three  other  arches,  with  the  same 
ornaments,  form  the  canopy.  The  ribs  spring  from  angels  with 
shields,  a  range  of  ten  lancet-shaped  niches  fill  the  spaces  on  the 
sides  of  the  spirals ;  it  is  completed  at  the  top  by  two  friezes  of 
grape  vines  and  labels.  The  effigy  cut  in  brass  is  removed.  A 
decayed  effigy,  taken  from  an  ancient  tomb,  of  lady  Catherine  St. 
John,  who  died  March  23, 1614,  and  is  represented  resting  upon 
her  elbow,  is  placed  on  it ;  the  feet  broken  off.  It  lies  loose  on 
the  tomb. 

Over  the  tomb  of  the  marchioness  of  Winchester  is  a  female, 
supported  upon  her  left  arm  under  an  arch,  as  a  memorial  of  lady 
Elizabeth  Ross,  who  died  April  11,  1581;  it  has  no  inscripttoa, 
and  is  very  much  decayed.  At  the  west  end  is  a  large  monaoient, 
inscribed : 

'  Near  this  place  lies  interred  Elisabeth  Percy,  dncheM  of  NorthomberlaDd ;  in 
her  own  righi  Baroneai  Percy,  bucy,  Poynings,  Pits  Payne,  Bryan,  and  Latimer, 
sole  heiress  of  Algernon,  duke  of  Someraety  and  of  the  ancient  earis  of  Northam- 
berland.  She  inherited  all  their  great  and  noble  aoaliiiei,  with  every  amiable 
and  benerolent  virtae.  By  her  marriage  with  Hugh,  duke  of  Northumberland,  she 
had  issue  Hugh  Carl  Percy,  Lady  P.  Eliz.  Percy,  who  died  in  1761,  and  lord 
Algernon  Percy.  Having  lived  long  an  ornament  of  courts,  an  honour  to  her 
country,  a  pattern  to  the  great,  a  protectress  of  the  poor,  ever  distinguished  for 
the  most  tender  affection  for  her  family  and  friends.  She  died  Decemtief  5, 
1776,  aged  siity,  universally  beloved,  revered,  lamented.  The  duke  of  Northum- 
berland, inconsolable  for  the  loss  of  the  best  of  wives,  hath  erected  this  mooument 
l»  her  be!oved  memory.* 

It  was  designed  by  R.  Adams,  and  sculptured  by  N.  Read,  and 
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if  compoied  of  a  basemen  of  three  panoels,  on  two  of  them  pedes- 
talsy  with  thecurobent  lioo  and  unicorn,  inverted  torches,  crescents, 
and  festoons.  On  the  pedestal  statues  of  Faith  and  Hope,  and  a 
larg«  arch  behind,  nearly  at  their  feet ;  there  is  besides  a  sarco- 
phagus, with  a  bas-relief  of  the  duchess  distributing  alms,  two  boys 
weeping  by  an  uin,  and  a  pyramid  for  a  back  ground.  Over  the 
am  the  family  arms  in  a  circle  richly  emblazoned.  On  the  frieze 
above  the  arch,  '  Esperancb  en  Dibu.' 

At  the  west  end  of  the  screen  is  a  tomb  of  freestone,  with  the 
effigy  of  Philippa,  duchess  of  York.  She  died  in  1474.  The  side 
of  the  tomb  has  five  double  quatrefoils,  with  shields ;  and  it  had 
lornierly  a  very  rich  canopy,  painted  to  represent  a  serene  night, 
with  gilt  stars,  and  a  pahiting  of  the  Passion.  No  marks  of  the 
canopy  remain. 

Her  effigy  is  in  a  veil,  wimple,  gown,  and  mantle.  Round  the 
td^e  is  the  following  inscription  :  the  letters  in  italics  are  de- 
slroved. 

)9$niCppa  :^aia  et  cohmnt  9oibann(0  9*ni  Mohun  de 

DuHster  ftxor    Edwardi  ducis   Ebaraeenns  moritUX  Alf'S'ttC 
1433. 

On  the  eastern  side  of  the  door  is  an  altar*tonib  with  Ionic  pillars 
At  the  corners,  and  sepulchral  emblems  tied  by  ribbands  on  the 
siifes,  to  lady  Cecil,  lady  of  the  bedchamber  to  queen  Eliza)»eth, 
who  died  1591.  Only  one  of  the  pillars  remain,  and  that  is  loose 
from  the  capital.    The  volutes  are  richly  gilt. 

A  very  awkward  sarcophagus,  with  a  clumsy  large  scroll  sus- 
pended to  it,  was  erected  near  it,  to  the  memory  of  lady  Jane 
Clifford,  who  died  ui  the  year  1G79. 

A  pyramidal  monument  of  white  marble  on  a  pedestal  of  black 
supports  a  vase  which  contains  the  heart  of  Anna  Sophia,  daughter 
of  the  count  Bellomonte,  who  was  ambassador  from  the  court  of 
France  to  James  I.  She  died  in  the  year  1605.  The  tomb  is  on 
the  south  side  of  the  chapel.  An  ill-shaped  altar-tomb  stands  in 
the  midst  of  the  pavement,  on  which  lie  the  effigies  of  sir  George 
Villiersj  knight,  and  his  lady.  The  bra<ts  effigy  of  sir  Humphrey 
Stanley,  who  died  1505,  lies  on  the  pavement  very  little  injured. 
Not  far  from  it '  lyeth  in  hope  of  a  blessed  resurrection'  the  body  of 
J.  Amy  Blois,  who  died  April  2d,  1733,  aged  34.' 

Se.  Edmond*8  Chapel. 

St.  Edmond  was  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  the  anniversary 

eld  at  his  altar  was  on  the  16th  day  of  November;  the  indulgence 

lanted  to  those  who  attended  it  at  mass  is  not  known.  An  ancient 

wooden  screen  divides  it  from  the  aisle ;  the  ascent  to  it,  and  to 

Ibat  of  St.  Nicholas,  is  by  a  single  step,  and  another  leading  into 

the  body  of  the  chapel. 

Tomb  of  William  de  Valence. 
The  tomb  of  William  de  Valence,  earl  of  Pembroke,  half-brother 
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to  Henr)  HI.  who  died  at  Bayoniie,  in  France^  cm  May  13,  1290, 
fitaiids  on  the  right  side  of  tlie  door.     It  is  an  altar-tomb  of  stone 
with  four  quatrefoils,  and  as  many  shields  on  the   sides,  and  littl 
paiinels  with  leaves  at  the  ends,  a  broken  wooden  sarcophagu 
with  his  effigy  of  oak  lies  on  it,  the   right  foot  broken  off.     Th 
was  once  plated  with  gilt  copper ;  tlie  cushion   is  enamelled  wi 
little  golden  circles  on  a  blue  ground  ;  in  them  a  quatrefoil  of  lig 
blue,  and  on  them  a  red  cross.     Between    them  are  diminutive 
shields,  gules,  three  lions  or.     Visitors  have  rubbed  the  cushion, 
and  in  those  places  the  colours,  rich  beyond  description,  are  nearly 
perfect.  His  vest  has  small  shields  spread  up<m  it,  but  they  appear 
to  be  all  broken  off,  except  one ;  the  marks  where  they  have  been 
are  still  visible,  and  many  of  the  nails  left  in.     The  sword  hilt  is 
enamelled  with  a  blue  ground  and  fanciful   gold   ornaments,  with 
roses,  &c.  the  colours  of  which  are  perfect.     The  shield  is  of  ena- 
mel, and  contains  harry  of  ten  ar,  and  oz.  an  orle  of  martlets,  gu, 
almost  in  the  state  when   first  made.     A  broken  border  of  shields 
buried  in  dust  remains  on  the  side  next  the  screen,  with  traces  of 
enamelled  loxenges  of  blue  and  white,  and  the  lions  ma}  be  disco- 
vered with  great  difficulty  between  the  legs.     Almost  all  the  traces 
are  stripped  off  from  the  sarcophagus,  and  the  arches  which  once 
enclosed  the  statues  are  nearly  broken  away.    Thus  his  tMnb, 
originally  uncommonly  splendid,  is  rendered  even  more  wretched 
than  many  of  its  neighbours.     Prayers  offered  up  at  the  remains  of 
Valence  would  have  procured  one  hundred  days  indulgence  sooa 
after  his  interment;  now  the  only  indulgence  his  effigy  receives  is 
from  the  kindness  of  the  dean*s  respectable  verger,  who  some  time 
since  carefully  nailed  down  the  corners  of  the  broken  copper. 

Monumeni  of  John  of  EUham. 

The  alabaster  monument  of  John,  earl  of  Cornwall,  on  the  east- 
ern side  of  the  door,  is  shamefully  injured  ;  but  what  remains  of  the 
decorations  and  statues  are  beautifully  spirited.  The  effigy  is  cross- 
legged.     It  had  originally  a  canopy  of  three  arches,  and  must  then 
have  ranked  among  the  richest  in  the  church.     On  his  left  arm  is 
a  neater  shield  charged  with  his  arms,  vis.  three  lions  of  England 
within  a  bordure  of  fleurs-de-lis.     The  effigy  is  less  injured  than 
almost  any  other  in  this  chapel.     The  statues  are  some  of  ther 
gone ;  only  two  remain  perfect  on  the  north  side :  but  on  the  easi 
side  three  are  perfect.     At  the  west  end  are  three   statues ;  the 
middle  has  the  head  broken  off.     Two  of  the  shields  remain  in  a 
perfect  state.     He  was  second  son  to  Edward  HI.  and  died  at  th  e 
age  of  nineteen,  in  the  year  1334,  at  St.  John's  Town,  now  Perth, 
Scotland. 

Near  it  is  a  little  altar-tomb  of  Petworth  marble,  with  diminutlT  e 
effigies  of  William  of  Windsor  and  Blanche  de  la  Tour,  children  of 
Edward  HI. ;  the  latter  died  in  1340.  The  feet  of  William  are 
sawn  away.     In  the  corner  is  a  slab  of  stained  marble,  more  curi- 
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out  from  that  circumstance  than  worthy  notice  from  any  elegance 
in  the  ornameats  or  richness  in  the  colours.     It  is  inscribed  : 

'  In  this  chapell  lies  lDtert*d  all  that  was  morlal  of  ibe  most  Ulostrioos  and  moat 
oraevolent  Jobo  Paul  Howard,  earl  of  Stafford,  who,  in  1738,  married  Elisabeth, 
daQ|;bter  of  A.  Cwena,  of  tbe  couniy  o(  Somerset,  esq.  by  Elizabeth  his  wife,  eldest 
daogbier  of  John  St.  Aubyn,  of  Alfoxtoo,  in  the  same  county,  esq.  His  heart  was  as 
troly  great  and  noble,  as  his  descent;  faithfall  to  his  God,  a  lover  of  hit  country,  a 
relaiioo  Co  relations,  a  detester  of  detraction,  a  friend  to  mankind,  naturally  gene- 
rous and  codipa^aionaiey  his  liberality  and  charily  to  the  poor  were  without 
boands.  We  therefore  hope,  that  at  tbe  last  day,  his  body  will  be  received  in 
giory  into  the  eternal  tabernacles ;  being  snatch*d  away  suddenly  by  death,  which 
tie  bad  long  meditated  and  expected  with  constancy,  he  went  to  a  better  life  the 
IM  of  April,  176S,  having  lived  61  years,  nine  months,  and  six  days.  The 
Coan:ess  Dowager,  in  testimony  of  her  great  affection  and  respect  to  her  Lord's 
Bemory,  das  caused  this  monument  to  be  placed  here.' 

It  is  nearly  perfect,  only  soiled  by  age.  Tbe  figures  round  the 
inscriplion  are  the  ancient  badges  of  honour  belonging  to  the 
Stafford  family,  who  descended  by  ten  different  marriages  from  the 
ro^al  blood  of  England  and  France.  '  Invented  and  stained  by 
Robert  Chaanbers.' 

Another  monument  of  a  pyramidal  form  of  white  and  grey  mar- 
ble, surmounted  by  a  mitre,  to  the  memory  of  Nicholas  Monk,  bishop 
of  Hereford,  brother  to  the  duke  of  Albemarle.  He  died  Decem- 
ber 2,  1661. 

At  the  east  end  two  of  the  ancient  arches  of  the  wall  remain  to* 
Irrubly  perfect.  The  angles  over  them  contain  scrolls  and  branches 
of  oak,  a.i]d  a  figure  holding  a  crown  in  each  hand  :  the  intercolum- 
nialion  over  the  altar  of  St.  Edmond  appears  to  have  had  a  painting 
(HI  it,  -which  has  been  covered  by  a  dark  wash:  where  that  is. 
broken  red  paint  is  visible 

Above  is  a  handsome  mural  monument,  consisting  of  a  large 

tablet  pi  white  marble  between  two  Corinthian  pillars  supporting  an 

arched    pediment  with  the  family  arms,  to  the  memory  of  Mary, 

countess  of  Stafford,  who  died  in  the  year  1719,  aged  72.     Near  it 

is  a  circular  pedestal,  on  which  is  seated  a  statue*   in  Roman  ar-; 

mour,  intended  for  Francis  Holies,  son  to  the  earl  of  Clare.     He 

died  in  1622,  aged  18.     Adjoining  is  the  tomb  of  Frances,  duchess 

of  Suffolk.     Tbe  effigy  of  the  duchess  is  represented  as  lying  on  a 

mat  in  her  robes  with  a  ducal  coronet ;  the  latter,  with  her  face, 

has  been  most  wantonly  mutilated. 

Here  lietb  the  ladie  Frances  dvchess  of  Sovthfolke  davghter  to  Charles  Bran- 
don, duke  of  Sovthfolke,  and  Marie  the  French  qaene,  first  wife  to  Henrie  dvke 
of  Sovtbfolfce,  and  after  to  Adrian  Stock,  esqvier • 

Lady  Jane  Seymour,  1560,  aged  19,  and  ladyKatherineKnollys, 

laes,  haye  mural  monuments  of  the  Corinthian  order  under  the 

south-east  window.     The  pleasing  thought  of  representing  lady 

Elizabeth   Russel    asleep  in  a  chair,  on  a  pedestal,  pointing  to 

a  skull  under  her  right  foot,  '  she  is  not  dead,  but  sleeps,*  Dorm  it 

NON  MORTUA  EST,  for  a  motto,  has  given  rise  to  an  idle  fancy 

•  This  statue  was  eiecoted  by  Nicholas  Stone  for  dO/., 
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propagated  from  one  cicerone  to  another,  that  she  *  diecf  by  the 
prick  of  a  needle.'  Her  left  hand  is  broken  off.  At  her  ladyship's 
rig^lit  bandy  John  lord  Russel  reclines  in  a  posture  as  unnatural  as 
his  dress  is  badly  executed,  on  a  sarcophagus.  Behind  him  is  a 
Corinthian  arch.  He  died  in  1584,  as  did  the  infant,  Francis,  whoso 
effigy  lies  at  his  feet. 

The  tomb  of  sir  Bernard  Brocas,  chamberlain  to  queen  Anne, 
Richard  the  Second*s  first  queen,  who  was  beheaded  in  January, 
1400,  is  in  a  grand  Gothic  recess  in  the  wall  on  the  south  side,  the 
canopy  of  which  b  as  nearly  like  that  of  William  de  Dudley, 
already  described,  as  possible ;  the  effigy  is  in  complete  armour.* 

On  the  ledge  of  the  tomb  is  the  following  inscription :— ^ 

^it  facet  ISernarDbs  ISrotas  ,mlUi$  S^  S*  quoiiDa* 
Camare'  ^nnt  Hegine  9ngl.  tui  9Ht  ppuieAr  Seu0 
^metu 

At  the  back  of  the  recess  is  the  following  inscription  : — 

Here  lieth  buried  Sir  Bernard  Brooas,  third  bod  of  sir  John  Brocat, 
who  had  a  cooaiderable  command  of  archers  at  the  siege  of  Calais  io  1849..  anfi 
was  a  lineal  descendant  from  sir  Bernard  Brocas  the  younger,  son  of  the  earl  of 
Foix,  io  France,  who  came  into  England  with  the  Norman  king  William,  and  in 
requital  of  his  services  had  a  grant  of  land  in  Hampshire  to  the  then  value  of 
foar  hundred  pounds  per  annum,  which  he  chose  near  Baiingstoke,  and  thereon 
built  a  mansiAQ-boupe  and  called  it  Beau^r^paire.  This  sir  Bernard  served  in 
the  French  wars,  and  being  afterwards  sent  against  the  Moors,  overcame  the  king 
of  Morocco  in  battle,  and  was  allowed  to  benr  for  his  crest  a  Moor's  head 
crowned  with  an  old  eastern  crown :  his  elder  brother  sir  John  being  slain  in  an 
engagement  with  the  French,  near  Southampton;  and  his  second  son  Oliver,  who 
was  captain  seneschal  of  Guienne  and  Aquitatne,  and  governor  of  Bordeaax, 
under  king  Edward  Srd,  dying  without  issue,  sir  Bernard  succeeded  to  the  paternal 
inheritance  both  in  England  and  France,  and  having  married  Mary,  daughter 
and  heiress  of  sir  John  de  Roch,  had  a  large  estate' with  her,  and  the  hereditary 
post  of  master  of  the  bock-hooods,  which  was  confirmed  to  him  by  king  Edward 
the  Third,  and  held  by  the  family  till  sold  in  James  the  First's  reign.  He  wa« 
chamberlain  to  Anne,  Richard  the  Second's  queen,  anJ  his  son  a  knight  of  the 
same  Christian  name,  was  carver  to  his  said  majesty ;  the  son  was  one  of  the 
conspirators  against  king  Henry  the  Fourth  at  Oxford,  and  was  afterwards  taken 
and  executed  at  Cirencester,  in  Gloucestershire;  and  he  himself  having  raised  a 
considerable  force  on  the  same  side  advanced  to  Reading,  in  Berkshire,  which 
place  refusing  him  admittance,  he  burnt  a  part  of  it,  and  made  the  rest  his  quar- 
ters, till  on  the  retreat  of  the  conspirators'  forces  into  Oxfordshire,  sir  Bernard's 
dispersing,  he,  with  many  of  his  adherents,  became  an  easy  prey  to  the  townsmen 
of  Reading,  who  executed  several  on  the  spot,  but  sent  sir  Bernard  to  London , 
where  he  was  beheaded  on  Tower-bill  in  January,  1400. 

Before  the  last  tomb  is  a  small  altar-tomb,  of  grey  marb  e» 
on  which  has  been  the  brass  figure  of  Humphrey  Bourchier,  who 
was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Baruet  in  1470.  The  shields,  helmet, 
aud  a  few  oruaments  are  all  that  remains. 

At  the  west  end  is  a  very  superb  marble  tomb,  with  a  sarco- 
phagus at  the  base,  and  five  (one  of  the  middle  ones  being  awa  ) 
ionic  pillars  on  a  slab,  on  which  lie  the  effigies  of  Edward  Talbot, 
the  eighth  earl  of  Shrewsbury,  and  Jane  his  countess ;  over  them  is 
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a  graod  arch  off  the  Cormthtan  order,  adorned  with  roiea  in  pon- 
neJfl;  and  at  the  sides,  two  compoptte  pillars  with  an  architrave^ 
frieze,  and  cornice,  several  of  the  roses  gone. 

Within  the  arch  are  the  effigies  of  the  deceased  earl  and  his 
lady  habited  in  the  eostume  of  the  times  in  which  they  lived.  He 
died  Feb.  8,  1617,  aged  67.  At  the  feet  of  the  oounless  is  a  female 
child  kneeling. 

Near  tlie  lasil  is  a  handsome  monument  to  the  memory  of  sir 
Richard  Pecknall,  knt.  and  his  two  wives,  vir.  Eleanor,  daughter  of 
WilKam  Poulett,  marquis  of  Winchester,,  and  Eleanor,  daughter 
of  J.  Colgrave,  esq.  It  is  of  the  Corinthian  order,  and  contains 
small  alabaster  figures  off  the  knight  and  his  two  ladies. 

The  brass  effigies  of  Eleanor  de  Bobun,  duchess  of  Gloucester, 
(nho  died  in  1309)  is  inlaid  on  a  tomb^  a  little  elevated  from  the 
pavement,  and  in  good  preservation*  One  of  the  shields  at  the. feet 
is  gone. 

i-fts  olsit  ftUnon  t$t  ISoj^tm  tismt  tttU  tt  un  Des 
Aeirs  a  ]^onorablt  stCgnour  pions'  ^utatvtp  Dr 
Itoffttn  cottnu  De  iE^ereforD,  ViS»»tx  tt  De  i^orv 
tiampton tt  eonedtafile DiSiigletre.  et femme a pui£^ 
sant  et  noftU  i&timt  Ctmrnast  De  QdoDestocf^e,  til}  a 
ires  ejrcellem  et  tres  pmssant  seignour  <$D&aarD 
mopViSngUttxtt  ptits  le  (tonquest  tiers  et  9ut  De 
•(Ottcesitre  eounte  ViSst^tx,  et  De  Bucf^fngj^am,  et 
tonestadle  D'CSngleiere  <Bie  morrust  le  t(er>  four 
5  ®ctot>n  ran  Du  grace  ^ilU  ccclxxxxix.   De  q*n 

a&ae  dieu  face  Mercy,     Amen, 

On  a  tomb  of  the  same  description  a  slab,  with  a  rich  brass, 
forms  the  monument  of  Robert  Waldby,  archbishop  of  York,  who 
died  in  1397 ;  he  is  clothed  in  the  episcopal  habit,  which  is  exceed- 
bgly  rich  and  fringed.     Round  the  ledge  this  inscription  : — 

fitfc  ftift  txpx\x%  in  quoDte  lure  VlobtusDe  Q^alD^^ 

etift  Diet  vs  nunc  e$i  sub  marmore  strictus  sacre  script  ore  Doctor 
fmii  d  geniture  ingenuus  medicus  et  plebis  semper  amicus  ;  presul 
Adurensis^  post  kec  archas  Dublinetisis  kinc  Cicestrensis  tandem 

prfmas  <StQren0(0  nmxto  iSal  Sfunff  mfgrabCt  eur 
0tti'  fllnnf  pIfUent  ter  sejpm  C  mintes  quoque  Dent 
bospreeol  oraie  q'  smt  »m  Dona  brate  cum  scte  Diie 
requCeseat  et  f^tt  0(ne  Itte. 

The  words  in  italics  are  now  gone ;  they  are  supplied  from  Dart 
and  Weaver. 

At  the  feet  off  the  above  is  an  inscription  with  a  milre  in  brass, 
for  Henry  Feme,  bishop  of  Chester,  who  died  March  16,  1601 , 
aged  d9.  Near  it,  on  the  left,  a  marble  slab,  to  Thomas  de  Wood* 
stock,  and  Eleanor  de  Bohun. 
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A  moDument  to  the  chiidreo  of  Henry  lU.  is  in  the  intercolum- 
niatioD,  between  the  chapel  of  St.  Edmood  and  that  of  St.  Bene- 
dict ;  it  now  serves  as  a  writing-desk  to  the  person  who  attends  at 
the  gates  of  the  south  aisle ;  its  top  is  covered  with  boards,  and  on 
them  are  the  paper,  pens,  and  ink..  This  cover  serves  to  hide  the 
rich  Mosaic  work,  which  either  doth,  or  more  probably  did  adorn 
it ;  that  on  the  front  is  reduced  to  the  marks  in  the  stucco  of  the 
sparkluig  materials  that  once  adhered  to  it,  now  gone  to  an  unit :  it 
is  broken  as  with  the  end  of  a  stick. 

The  back  of  the  niche,  over  the  table,  has  a  red  painted  ground 
much  decayed,  on  which  are  very  imperfect  traces  of  four  children, 
whose  draperies  are  a  dirty  yellow ;  the  mouldings  of  the  arch  still 
show  fragments  of  gildmgs  and  spots  of  red,  as  do  the  capitals  of 
the  pillars.  Above  this,  are  the  remains  of  a  painting  evidently  de- 
faced on  purpose ;  what  it  has  been  cannot  be  discovered  on  the 
closest  inspection ;  there  are,  besides,  marks  where  a  btatue  has 
stood,  which  Strype  gives  us  reason  lo  suppose  was  of  silver. 

By  the  side  of  Richard  the  2nd*s  tomb  below  in  the  aisle  is  an 
ancient  slab,  which  had  formerly  a  brass  figure  and  inscription, 
commemorating  sir  John  Golofre,  who  died  in  1396. 

Near  this  is  another  brassleas  figure,  which  had  formerly  an  in* 
cription  to  the  memory  of  Ralph  Selby,  LL.D.  a  monk  of  West- 
minster; died  1420. 

Chapei  of  St.  Benedict. 

The  chapel  of  St.  Benedict  was,  without  doubt,  dedicated  to  the 
abbot  of  that  name,  who  was  styled  the  Great,  founder  of  the  holy 
order  of  Benedictines,  and  whose  anniversary  was  held  on  the  21st 
of  March  ;  and  not  to  St.  Benedict,  abbot  of  Ware,  who  had  an 
anniversary  on  the  12th  of  January. 

Thb  chapel  has  no  door :  a  screen  of  monuments  and  their  rail- 
ings enclose  it  from  the  south  transept  and  the  aisle 

Mr.  Malcolm  gives  the  following  account  of  his  researches  m  this 
chapel  :— 

*  1  first  visited  the  east  side,  ir  order  to  know  whether  any  thing 
was  left  of  the  altar,  where  it  was  the  custom  to  grant  indulgences 
of  two  years  and  forty  days  to  those  who  heard  mass.  I  found  an 
altar,  but  it  is  to  the  tomb  of  Frances,  countess  of  Hertford,  whose 
effigy  lies  precisely  where  the  candlesticks  and  host  formerly  stood. 
The  lady  died  May  14,  1508,  aged  forty-four  years  ;  and  probably 
this  tomb  was  erected  within  two  years  after,  when  the  two  steps 
to  the  altar  were  made  to  serve  as  basements  to  it.  The  platform 
18  strewed  with  dust ;  but  I  scraped  and  washed  till  I  found  that 
great  part  of  the  original  glazed-tile  pavement  is  still  in  being,  but 
entirely  dersnged,  and  without  a  symptom  of  regularity  in  their 
disposition.  The  steps  are  of  coarse  marble,  but  were  probably 
covered  with  carpeting  in  times  of  ceremony.  On  the  south 
wall,  near  the  altar,  is  a  plain  long  stone  bracket ;  what  its  use  may 
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have  beea  I  know  doI,  but  it  probably  supported  small  moveable 
statues  of  the  saint ;  or  possibly  bis  scapula,  wbich  was  among  the 
namerons  relics  belonging  to  the  churcb,  might  at  times  have  rested 
on  it'- 
Tbe  oldest  tomb  in  this  chapel  is  that  of 

SUmcn  de  Langham, 

He  was  monk,  prior,  and  afterwards  abbot  of  this  monastery, 
archbuhop  of  Canterbury,  and  a  cardinal.  He  died  July  22, 137 A, 
at  Avignoo  in  France,  and  founded  a  chantry  for  the  souls  of  his 
father  and  himself. 

This  monument  is  of  the  altar  form,  and  the  sides  are  adorned 
with  quatrefoils  and  shields  of  arms ;  the  effigy  robed  and  mitred  is 
exceedingly  well  sculptured,  particularly  the  face  and  profile.  It 
had  a  canopy,  of  which  nothing  remains.  On  the  verge  u  the  fol* 
lowing  inscription  in  raised  letters : — 

8|ft  fa^et  Bomfntt0  Afmon  ire  ftanoj^m  quonDam 
Mas  t)ttftt0  Ioc(»  fi^t%nxdixivi%  nnaXit,  t\tttu% 
ftmUfon*  ep'e  iSiitn,  Cantellar^  Anglu,  ftrcftftpt^ 
Canraar^  tPtesbftttearlrfnalCtf  tx  postta  eatUffnaus 
tp't  iptnestrfn 

Another  was  erected  to  William  Bill,  dean  of  Westminster,  1661;, 
and  a  third  to  dean  Goodman,  1001 ;  both  these  tombs  are  very 
Mack  and  decayed.* 

As  the  door  leadmg  to  Palace-yard  is  open  in  all  kinds  of  wea 
iher,  the  damps  confmed  in  this  corner,  without  light  or  circulation 
of  air,  have  corroded  the  walls  and  some  of  the  tombs  greatly ;  the 
arches  and  the  wall  are  otherwise  uninjured  on  the  south  side. 

In  the  midst  of  the  pavement  is  a  great  tomb,  with  recumbent 
effigies  of  the  earl  and  countess  of  Middlesex  in  their  robes  of  estate, 
with  coronets  on  their  heads.  He  died  August  6, 1645,  aged  70; 
the  countess  died  June  25, 1647* 

Here  is  a  pretty  tablet  to  the  memory  of  George  Sprat,  1683. 

At  the  entrance  of  this  chapel,  near  the  monument  of  the  earl  of 
Middletez,  vras  interred  the  celebrated  dramatist,  Francis  Beaumont^ 
who  died  March  9,  1615.  Here  also  is  interred  Isaac  Casauboo, 
who  died  July  8, 1604.  In  this  chapel  is  a  blue  marble  slab 
to  Dr.  Vmcent,  dean  of  this  church,  who  died  December  the  21st, 
1815. 

St.  Benedict's  chapel  is  the  last  on  the  south  side  of  the  chureb, 
and  is  entirely  surrounded  with  iron  rails,  which  prevent  access  to 
the  monuments. 

This  circumstance,  though  in  some  measure  to  be  regretted,  con- 
daces  greatly  to  their  preservation  from  the  rude  unhallowed  toucn 
of  cariosity,  which  in  many  instances,  totally  defaces  theie  mteresi- 
ing  relics  of  antiquity. 

«  Malcolm  i.  14?. 

VOL.   IF.  I 
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King  Seberl't  Monument. 
On  the  oppoiite  lide  <rf  the  Kiile  is  tbe  tomb  of  3<lfa«rt,  kmf  of 
the  £ut  Saxons,  and  Elbelgoda,  hUque«a.  Over  rtie  lower  part 
is  a  plain  arch  or  recess  ;  the  back  coDtaina  two  arched  pmnels, 
three  (jastrefDda,  with  roses  in  their  centres,  and  two  loeenges  ever 
ihem.  At  the  west  end  has  been  a  pamting,  part  of  which  is  en- 
tirelj  dutrof  ed ;  but  the  despailers  have  left  a  bead  of  mucli  grace 
and  expressHm  beDding  forward,  prafaaUj  8t.  CallieritR  ktrectHrg 
before  the  Vii^n  and  Chrnt,  ae  there  m  at  preseirt  (hut  the  thick 
paint  \a  chipping  off,  anA  tint  wtiich  yet  remaini  is  loose  1e  the 
towrk.)  a  tepresentalicn  of  the  wheel  called  alter  that  saint  «b  the 
opposite  side  of  the  tomb.  The  colmus  of  the  face  of  tt)e  saint  aie 
very  -dear  and  good,  the  bak  a  light  cfaeanst,  a  cap  00  her  h«a4  is 
veimitliao,  and  in  perfect  preservation  ;  the  drapery  is  of  while,  and 
tittle  more  than  ontlioes.  Oa  the  ro«f  cif  the  arch  sodh  o^oui 
seems  (o  have  been  blistered  oft  by  the  heat  of  burning  caodlea,  or 
terchea  placed  under  it  at  lunerua.  The  horiaonlal  moulding  ol 
the  top  of  the  stone-wofk  is  cantiniied  beyond  the  rvoeas  to  flie 
pillars,  and  supports  an  oaken  canopy  of  four  compartmeDts,  having 

Sualrefoils  «n  their  poisled  suBniUs,  which  fill  the  iDtercolumaia- 
on.  The  back  part  of  this,  or  south  atde,  is  divided  1^  three  birt- 
tresKs,  into  four  compartmeDts ;  the  second  from  the  1^  hand  con- 
tains fragments  indiatemper  of  St.  Edward  the  Omfessor,  so  broken 
tattered,  anddestroyed,  that  nothing  but  a  ladder  and  persevcranc 
can  trace  any  thtn^  of  it ;  the  three  others  are  for  ever  lost.  O 
the  north  side  facing  the  altar,  are  other  paintings,  engraven  mat 
years  since  by  the  Society  of  AoluiuBries.     Thf^e  pictures  are  au 
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poicd  to  liave  been  the  woirk  of  Pktro  Cavaliiii,  an  Tialiaii  artist  of 
grpat  merit. 

The  height  of  the  enclosuie  is  13  feel,  0  inches,  to  the  top  of  the 
fmiali ;  ainl  each  eompartmeDt  is  about  two  feet  seren  inches  wide, 
being  leparated  from  each  other  by  small  buttresses.  They  were 
originally  adorned  with  a  full-length  figure  in  each,  painted  in  oil 
ooloQfs  CD  a  ground  of  plaisler,  as  ancient  an  example  of  the  art  as 
is  to  be  found  in  the  kingdom,  being  undoubtedly  of  the  period  of 
Henry  III.  or  of  Edward  I.  The  small  pillars,  from  which  the 
arches  of  the  several  compartments  take  their  spring,  were  white 
diapered  with  black  in  various  patterns,  while  the  capitals  and 
bates  were  gilt ;  but  have  been  all  painted  black  in  the  recent  alter- 
atkn. 

The  first  compartment  has  been  supposed  to  exhibit  king  Sebert. 
'  It  must  be  observed,'  says  Mr.  Moule,*  '  that  this  is  merely  pre- 
sumed to  be  the  repieaentation  of  Sebert,  to  whom  historians  agree 
in  attributing  the  first  foundation  of  a  church  at  Westminster. 
There  is  certainly  no  objection  to  be  urged  as  to  the  identity  of  the 
portrait,  and  it  may  reasonably  be  supposed  that  he  would  be  ho- 
noured with  the  stall  nearest  the  altar. 

This  figure  is  the  most  perfect  of  the  series,  and  merits  particu- 
lar attention  from  the  line  state  of  preservatioo  in  which  it  remains. 
A  venerable  personage  is  represented,  bearing  in  his  right  hand  a 
sceptre  of  ancient  form,  terminating  in  a  pinnacled  turret,  with  bis 
left  hand  raised  in  a  commanding  manner ;  his  head  is  crowned 
with  a  diadem  ornamented  with  strawbeny  leaves  painted  on  a  gold 
ground;  and  his  beard,  of  silvery  whiteness,  is  long  and  curled,  with 
JDttstachios ;  his  tunic  is  rose-coloured,  worked  on  the  borders  and 
bottom  with  white  and  red ;  his  hose  are  purple,  and  his  shoes  of 
blue  damask,  buckle  over  the  instep  with  a  small  gold  buckle ;  the 
ground  upon  which  the  figure  is  pamted  is  a  reddish  brown,  and  he 
is  represented  standing  on  a  lawn  or  carpet  studded  with  flowers, 
&c. ;  the  while  gloves  an  his  hands  are  unadorned  with  embroidery^ 
and  bis  <vowa  and  sceptre,  whatever  may  have  been  their  original 
i^pearance,  are  now  of  a  darkish  brown  colour. 

The  next  pannel  or  division  of  the  screen  exhibited  only  a  small 
portion  of  a  painting  which  was  formerly  concealed,  the  greater 
part  of  it  having  been  purposely  planed  off,  and  it  is  now  entirely 
oblilemted,  having  been  painted  over  a  wainscot  colour,  at  the  late 
repairs. 

The  figure  appeared  to  have  been  that  of  an  ecclesiastic ;  and  it 
may  be  suppoaea  that  the  screen  or  enclosure  contained  figures  of  a 
king  and  bishop  (or  saint)  in  alternate  succession.  This  series,  it 
may  without  preaumption  be  assumed,  was  continued  round  the 
whole  choir.  The  sacerdotal  robe  was  represented  of  pure  white, 
edged  with  lace  and  rich  fringe,  the  colours  of  whidi  were  green, 
white,  and  red  ;  the  ends  of  the  stole  were  seen,  as  well  as  the  bot- 
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(om  of  the  under  garment,  or  alb,  which  reached  down  to  the  feet, 
ornamented  with  a  diapered  hem,  in  squares  and  lozenges,  very  cu- 
riously worked  with  a  mosaic  pattern,  m  which  green,  red,  blup, 
and  white,  were  alternately  introduced.  The  lower  part,  and  point 
of  the  crozier  was  also  seen ;  the  buskins  were  purple,  but  quite 
plain ;  at  least  no  ornament  could  be  discerned  upon  them.  The 
ground  of  the  picture  had  been  a  dark  brown,  and  the  figure  was 
represented  standing  on  a  lawn,  or  carpet  of  g^en,  with  small 
sprigs. 

The  third  compartment  is,  without  hesitation,  considered  to  re- 
present Henry  III. 

This  portrait,  upon  comparison,  is  found  greatly  to  resemble  the 
features  of  the  cumbent  figure  of  the  monarch  upon  his  tomb  in  this 
church.  It  is  painted  upon  a  dark  brown  ground,  which  is  seroee 
of  golden  lions,  passant  guardant,  in  allusion  to  the  charge,  in  the 
royal  arms  of  the  kings  of  England,  of  the  house  of  Plantagenet,  a 
very  early  instance  of  heraldic  decoration. 

The  figure  of  the  king  is  well  drawn,  and  the  folds  of  the  dra- 
pery arc  particularly  easy  and  gentle,  but  very  indistinct  at  the 
lower  extremity ;  his  countenance  is  mild  and  expressive  ;  the 
figure  is  in  action,  and  evidently  commanding  attention  to  the  pass- 
ing scene.  He  is  represented  crowned,  and  in  regal  robes ;  the 
mautle  of  a  murrey  colour,  is  lined  with  white  fur,  and  guarded 
with  broad  lace,  and  is  fastened  on  the  right  shoulder  by  a  fibula 
of  a  lozenge  form.  His  tunic,  which  is  scarlet,  is  bound  round  the 
waist  by  a  girdle  of  very  rich  workmanship,  fastened  with  a  gold 
buckle ;  his  gloves  also  are  ornamented  on  the  back  of  the  hand  and 
the  bottom  of  the  little  finger,  with  embroidery ;  the  monarch  bears 
in  his  right  hand  a  sceptre  of  ivory,  terminating  in  a  rich  f iuial  of 
gold* 

From  the  other  pannel  the  figure  is  obliterated,  the  paint  bavinf^ 
been  entirely  scraped  off  the  surface  by  a  plane  or  some  such  in- 
strument. The  pictures  that  have  been  suffered  to  remain  are 
highly  curious  and  interestmg,  as  ancient  examples  of  painting  in 
oil  applied  to  pictures. 

Not  the  least  interesting  part  of  this  venerable  abbey  is  the 

South  Tramepi. 

Generally  termed  '  the  Poet's  Comer.'  The  first  monument  is  lo 
the  memory  of  Mr.  John  Dryden.  It  is  handsome,  of  the  Ionic 
order,  and  beneath  an  arch  is  his  bust. 

The  inscriptions  are  as  follow  :— 

J.  DRYDEN, 
HATVB  1688  :  MORTUQ8  UAIJ  I,  1700. 

On  the  base . — 

JOAIINBS  8HBPPIBLD,  DCX  BUCKINOHAMIBNSIS  POSCTIT,  172a 

On  a  pillar  is  a  very  neat  table  monument,  to  the  memory  of 
Mrs    Martha  Birch,    who,  as   appears    by  the    hiscription,  was 
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daughter  of  Samad  Viuer,  esq.  Died  May  15,  1703,  in  the  50th 
year  of  her  age. 

'  The  moDumeDt  of  Abraham  Cowley  is  very  plain,  but  expressible : 
it  coosiats  of  a  pedestal  supporting  a  vase.  The  inscription,  in 
Latin,  on  the  pedestal,  i^  thus  rejidered  into  English : 

'  Near  this  place  lies  Abraham  Cowlej,  the  Pindar,  Horace,  and  Virgil  of  Eog- 
land :  and  the  delight^  ornament,  and  the  admiration  of  the  age.' 

He  died  in  the  40th  year  of  his  age,  and  was  carried  from  Buck- 
mgham  House  with  great  and  honourable  pomp,  being  attended  by 
illustriooa  characters  of  all  degrees,  and  buried  August  d,  1657. 
This  monument  was  erected  by  his  grace  the  duke  of  Buckingham. 
His  grave  is  just  before  the  monument. 

John  Roberts,  esq.  This  gentleman,  as  we  gather  from  the  in- 
scription, was  the  faithful  secretary  of  the  right  hon.  Henry  Pelhain, 
m'mister  of  state  to  king  George  II.  This  marble  was  erected  by 
his  three  surviving  sisters,  Susannah,  Rebecca,  and  Dorothy,  1776. 
Neither  his  age,  nor  the  time  of  his  death,  is  mentioned.  Over  the 
inscription  is  his  profile,  and  at  the  top  sits  a  weeping  figure  by  the 
side  of  an  urn. 

The  monument  of  Geoffrey  Chaucer,  at  the  north  end  of  a  mag- 
nificent recess,  formed  by  four  obtuse  foliated  arches,  is  very  well 
ezecoted  :  it  is  a  plain  altar,  with  three  quatrefoils,  and  as  many 
shields,  but  b  now  much  defaced,  and  is  often  only  very  slightly 
glanced  at.  Geoffrey  Chaucer  is  styled  the  father  of  English  poets, 
and  flourished  in  the  fourteenth  century.  He  was  son  of  sir  John 
Chaucer,  a  citizen  of  London,  and  employed  by  Edward  III.  in  ne- 
goctations  abroad,  relating  to  trade.  He  was  a  great  favourite  at 
court,  and  married  John  of  Gaunt's  wife  s  sister.  He  was  born  in 
1328,  and  died  October  26,  140q, 

On  a  comer  pillar  of  St.  Benefs  chapel  hung  a  leaden  plate  with 
his  epitaph,  composed  by  Surignius,  a  poet  of  Milan ;  round  the 
verge  of  ihe  tomb  were  these  verses : — 

if  ttogftas  qttCs  tram  fotsati  tt  f  ama  Hottiift ; 
^ttoH  Hi  f  ama  negtt  mutOsi  quCa  glorfa  transit 
9|cc  ^nonumenta  Itgt 

On  the  inside  of  his  tomb  were  his  arms  per  pale,  arg,  and 
^.  a  bend  countercharged,  now  gone,  but  painted  over  it,  under 
the  arch  of  the  church  wall.  The  inscription  put  up  by  Brigham 
thus: 


M.  8.  Qai  fait  Angloram  vateiter  maiimos  altm  ;  Galfridus  Chaucer,  conditar 
boctouittlo,  Aonaro  ti  qaierat  Domini  si  tempera  mortis,  Ecce  not®  subaunt  qpise 
tihicaocUe  DoCaot  25  Octobris  1400  Aerumoarum  requies  mora.  N.  Brigham 
bosfeoit  musaram  Domine  Bumptit  1556. 

.  Mr.  John  Phillips.  This  gentleman*s  bust  is  represented  as  in 
arbour,  interwoven  with  laurel  branches,  entwining  an  apple-tree, 
account  of  his  poem  on   '  C)'der,'  and  this  moUo  over:  Ilonos 
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erat  huie  fuofue  Pcmo ;  alluding  to  the  high  quftliliea  asciibed  to 
the  apple  m  that  excelleDt  poem  of  his,  called  '  Cyder.*  Sir  Simoo 
Harcouft,  knt.  wilh  a  generous  friendship,  encouraged  and  counte- 
«anced  him  amplj  when  living,  and  extended  his  segard  for  Kum, 
even  after  his  death,  by  causing  this  monnnent  to  be  efected  to  hia 
memory.  The  inscription  invokes  the  shade  of  Chaucer  to  permit 
the  name  of  Phillips  to  be  placed  near  him«  and  numeroas  baida 
around. 

Barton  Booth,  esq.  This  is  a  neat,  elegant,  and  well-executed 
monument,  consisting  of  a  sarcophagus,  bust,  and  infants,  holding  a 
crown  and  a  scroll,  on  which  is  inscribed  his  descent;  his  admts* 
sion  into  Westminster  school,  under  Dr.  Busby ;  and  his  qualifica- 
tions as  an  actor.  He  died  in  1733,  in  the  54th  year  of  his  age; 
and  this  monument  was  erected  by  his  surviving  widow,  in  1772. 
Od  the  base  the  dramatic  msignia  lie  neglected  and  broken. 

Next  to  this  is  the  last  memorial  on  this  eastern  wall :  it  is 
Michael  Drayton's  monument ;  but  it  does  not  appear  by  whom  il 
was  erected.  The  inscription  and  epitaph  were  formerly  in  letters 
of  gold,  but  now  nearly  obliterated,  and  are  here  preserved  : 


Michael  Drayton,  etq.  a  meiaorable  poet  tA  bis  age,  exchaog^  hit  bwel  for 
a  erowD  of  glory,  aono  1681. 

Do  pioaa  marble !  let  thy  readers  know 
What  they,  and  what  their  children  owe 
To  DaAVTOiv's  name,  whose  sacred  dost, 
We  recommeDd  unto  thy  ttusi: 
Protect  his  memVy  and  preserve  his  story ; 
Remain  a  lasting  monument  of  his  glory  ; 
And  when  thy  rains  shall  disclaim 
To  he  the  treasurer  of  his  name  : 
His  name,  that  cannot  Cade,  shall  be 
An  everlasting  monument  to  thee. 

The  monument  to  the  memory  of  Ben  Jonson,  is  of  fme  niarbl^» 
very  neatly  cut  and  oroamented  with  his  bust,  and  emblematic^ 
figures  ;  by  some  supposed  to  allude  to  the  malice  of  his  oontempo* 
raries.     His  epitaph  is  quaint : 

O  Rabb  Ben  Jonson 

and  was  engraved  by  direction  of  sir  William  Davenant,  who  hasoo 
his  tomb-stone,  in  the  pavement  on  the  west  side  of  the  cross, 
*  O  rare  sir  William  Davenant.'  He  died  August  16,  1087,  aged 
63. 

The  tablet  and  bust  have  a  festoon  of  masks.  His  epitaph  is  re- 
peated on  a  stone  in  the  north  aisle,  where,  it  is  said,  he  was  buried 
in  an  erect  posture,  because  the  stone  is  about  eighteen  indies 
square,  and  for  no  other  reason. 

Samuel  Butler.  It  appears  by  the  inscription  on  this  tomb,  that 
it  was  erected  by  John  Barber,  esq.  lord  mayor  of  London,  that  he 
who  was  destitute  of  all  things  when  alive,  might  not  want  a  monu- 
meut  when  dead.  He  was  author  of  Hudibras,  a  man  of  conaam- 
mate  learnings  pleasantry,  and  wit,  and  peculiarly  happy  in  his 
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•.fkiufs.  He  lived  la  a  good  old  age»  and  was  buried  at  the  ex- 
{lease  of  a  private  frteiid,  to  tbe  diurch-yard  of  St.  Paul,  Covent- 
»;anle«.  He  wa«  bora  at  Slerosham,  in  Worcestenhire,  in  1612» 
iod  died  in  London  iu  1680.  This  monument  consists  of  a  base, 
a  pjframid,  pedestal,  and  bast. 

Beneath  Mr.  BuUer*s,  Ihere  was  a  rough  decayed  tomb  of  Pur- 
beck  stone,  to  the  memory  of  Mr.  Edmund  Spencer,  one  of  the  best 
English  poets,  which  being  much  dilapidated,  a  subscription  was 
set  on  fcM>l  by  the  liberality  of  Mr.  Mason,  in  1778,  to  restore  it. 
The  subacnption  succeeded,  and  the  monument  was  restored  as 
nearly  an  possible,  but  in  statuary  marble.  On  his  monument  is 
the  following  inscription ; 

'  Hete  lie*,  (espeoling  the  lecofid  coming  of  onr  Saviour  Chriat  Jens,)  die 
body  of  Ediaooil  Spewer,  the  prinee  of  poets  in  bis  tinae,  whose  divine  spirit 
needs  no  other  witqew  than  the  works  which  he  left  behind  him.  He  was  born 
io  London  in  1553,  and  died  in  1598.' 

John  Milton,  anthor  of  Paradise  Lost.  He  was  born  at  London 
in  1604,  and  died  at  Biwhill  in  1674.  It  is  by  Rysbrack,  and  con* 
sisis  of  a  tablet  surmounted  by  a  bust  of  the  poet. 

'  In  the  year  of  oar  Lord  Christ  1787,  this  bust  of  tbe  author  of  Paradise  Lost 
was  placed  here  by  William  Benson,  esq.  one  of  the  two  auditors  of  tbe  impress 
to  b»  Majesty  kiag  George  the  Second,  rormerly  sarveyor^general  of  the  Worlu  to 
hiiMiye«^  kins  GSeorge  the  Fint.' 

Underneath  is  an  elegantly  executed  monument  to  the  memory  of 
Mr.  Gray.  This  monument  seems  expressive  of  the  compliment 
contained  in  the  epitaph,  where  the  lyric  muse,  in  alto  relievo,  is 
holding  a  medallion  of  the  poet,  and  at  the  same  time  pointing  up  to 
the  bust  of  Milton. 

'  No  more  the  Grecian  muse  anrtvaU'd  iflgnt] 

To  Britain  let  the  nations  homage  pay : 
She  felt  a  Homerls  flre  in  Milton's  strains, 

A  Piadar'b  raptare  in  the  lyie  of  Gray. 
"  d  July  SO,  1771,  aged  M.* 


A  neat  piece  of  sculpture  has  the  following  inscription,  by  bishop 
Hard  :  *  Optimo  viro  Gulielmo  Mason,  A.  M.  Poeta  sigius  alius, 
calto,  casto,  pro  sacrum.  Ob.  April  7, 1797,  set.  n*  A  medal- 
lion of  the  deceased  is  held  up  by  a  figure  of  Pdetry  bemoaning  her 


Above  is  the  marble  monument  of  Thomas  Shad  well,  ornameuted 
with  a  fine  mantling  urn  and  bust,  and  crowned  with  a  cbaplet  of . 
bays.  It  was  erected  by  Dr.  John  Shadwell,  to  the  memory  of  his 
ieceased  father.  He  was  descended  from  an  ancient  family  in 
Staffordshire;  was  poet-laureat  and  historiographer  1h  the  reign  of 
William  and  Mary,  and  died  November  20, 1092,  in  the  65th  year 
of  his  age,  at  Chelsea,  by  taking  opium,  to  which  he  had  been  long 
accustomed,  and  was  there  buried. 

The  stately  monument  of  Matthew  Prior  next  attracts  attention. 
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It  is  a  bust  and  pediment,  over  a  sarcophagus.  On  one  side  the 
pedestal  stands  the  figure  of  Thalia,  with  a  flute  in  her  hand  ;  and 
on  the  other  History,  with  her  book  shut ;  both  miierable  produc- 
tions :  between,  the  bust  of  the  deceased,  upon  a  raised  altar  of  fine 
marble ;  on  the  outer  side  of  which  is  a  Latm  inscription,  importing, 
that  while  he  was  busied  in  writing  the  history  of  his  own  times. 
Death  interposed,  and  broke  the  thread  of  his  discourse  and  of  his 
life,  September  18, 1721,  in  the  67th  year  of  his  age.  Over  the 
bust  is  a  pediment,  on  the  ascending  sides  of  which  are  two  boys, 
one  with  an  hour-glass  in  his  hand,  run  out,  the  other  holding  a 
torch  reversed  ;  on  the  apex  of  the  pediment  is  an  urn ;  and  oo  the 
base  of  the  monument  a  long  inscription,  reciting  the  principal  em- 
ployments in  which  he  had  been  engaged,  all  of  which  he  executed 
with  uncommon  address  and  ability  ;  and  had  retired  from  publie 
business,  when  a  violent  cholic,  occasioned  by  a  cold,  carried  him 
off. 

The  next  is  a  neat  bust  and  tablet  to  the  memory  of  Charles  de 
St.  Denis,  lord  of  St.  Evremond.  This  gentleman  was  of  a  noble 
family  in  Normandy,  and  was  employed  by  the  army  in  France,  but 
retiring  to  Holland,  he  was  invited  by  king  Charles  II.  into  England, 
where  he  lived  in  the  greatest  intimacy  with  the  king  and  principal 
nobility,  more  particularly  with  the  duchess  of  Mazarine.  He  lived 
to  the  age  of  90,  and  was  carried  off  at  last  by  a  violent  fit  of  the 
stranguary,  September  9, 1703. 

Nearly  adjoinmg  is  a  neat  tablet,  with  a  profile  bust,  to  the  me- 
mory of  Granville  Sharp,  who  died  July  6,  1813,  aged  78. 

Immediately  contiguous  is  a  large,  but  neat  marble  tablet,  to  the 
memory  of  Christopher  Anstey,  esq.  a  very  elegant  poet.  He  died 
in  the  year  1805,  at  the  advanced  age  of  81. 

On  the  left  is  a  tablet  to  the  memory  of  Mn.  Pritchard,  inscribed 
as  follows  :— 

*  To  (he  memory  of  Mn.  Pritchard.    This  tablet  ia  here  placed  bj  a  volantary 
Bobtcription  of  thoie  if  bo  admired  and  eiteeroed  her.  Sbe  retired  from  the  eUffe, 
of  which  ihe  had  lon^  been  (he  ornament,  in  the  month  of  April,  1768,  and  died 
at  Bath  in  the  month  of  Au^rt  following,  in  the  57th  year  of  her  age. 
Her  comic  vein  had  every  charm  to  plcaie, 

Twai  Nature's  dictates  breath'd  with  Natare't  eaae. 

E*eD  when  her  pow'rt  soataln'd  the  tragic  load. 

Full,  clear,  and  juit,  the  harroonioiu  accents  flow'd ; 

And  (be  big  passions  of  her  feeling  heart 

Burst  freely  forth,  and  slmm'd  the  mimic  art. 

Oft  on  the  scene,  with  colours  not  her  own. 

She  painted  Vice,  and  taught  us  what  to  shun. 

One  virtuous  track  her  real  life  pursu'd. 

That  nobler  part  was  uniformly  ^ood ; 

Eiuni  duty  (herej  to  such  perfinstion  wrought. 

That,  if  the  precept  faiN,  th'  eiample  taught. 

W.  WniTBHBAO,   P.  L.' 

William  Shakespeare.  The  design  and  workmanship  of  this 
monument  are  peculiarly  elegant.    The  figure   of  Shakespeare, 
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his  aUttufle,  his  dress^  shape^  genteel  air,  and  fine  composure,  so 
forcibly  expressed  by  the  sculptor,  create  universal  admiration. 
The  following  lines  appear  upon  a  scroll : — 

*  The  cload-capp*d  toveri,  th«  gorgeoai  palscet^ 
The  solemn  templet,  the  great  globe  itael^ 
Yea,  all  which  it  inberita,  shall  ditsolve. 
And,  like  Che  boaelem  fabric  of  a  viaioo. 
Leave  ooC  a  wreck  behind' 

A  tablet  behind  the  monument  is  inscribed :— « 
<  Golielmo  Shakspeare,  anno  pott  mortem  CXXIV.  amor  pablicnt  potuit.' 

This  monument  was  designed  and  executed  by  Kent  and  Schee- 
nakers. 

Next  is  a  monument  erected  to  the  memory  of  James  Thomson, 
author  of  the  '  Seasons,'  and  other  poetical  works.  The  figure  of 
Mr.  Thomson  leans  its  left  arm  upon  a  pedestal,  holding  a  book  in 
one  hand,  and  the  cap  of  liberty  in  the  other.  Upon  the  pedestalj 
in  basso-relievo,  are  the  Seasons;  to  which  a  boy  points,  offering 
him  a  laurel  crown,  as  the  reward  of  his  genius.  At  the  feet  of  the 
figure  is  the  tragic  mask,  and  the  ancient  harp.  The  whole  is  sup- 
ported by  a  projecting  pedestal ;  and  in  a  pannel  is  the  following 
inscription  :«— 

Jamet  Thornton,  aeCatia  48,  obit  87  Aagntt,  1748. 
Tatored  b^  thee,  tweet  poetry,  exaitt  her  voice  to  aget,  and  informt  the  page 
with  mutic,  image,  tentiment,  and  thought,  never  to  die  1 

Thit  monument  waa  erected  1769. 

Nicholas  Rowe,  esq.  A  very  well  executed  monument  to  the 
memory  of  this  gentleman  and  his  only  daughter.  On  the  pedestal, 
which  stands  on  an  altar,  is  a  most  beautiful  bust ;  near  it  is  tlie 
figaie  of  a  lady  in  the  deepest  sorrow ;  and  between  both,  <»  a 
pyramid  behuid,  is  a  medallion,  with  the  head  of  a  young  lady  in 
relievo. 

On  the  front  of  the  altar  is  the  following  epitaph ; — 

To  the  memory  of  Nicholat  Rowe,  etq.  who  died  in  1718,  aged  45:  and  of 
Chariotte,  hit  onlv  daoghter,  the  wife  of  Henry  Fane,  etq.  who,  inheriting  her 
fathert  tpiric,  and  amiable  in  her  own  innocence  and  beaat  j,  died  in  the  28nd 
jca?  of  her  age,  1789. 

Thy  relkkt,  Rowe,  to  thit  tad  thrine  we  trott. 
And  near  thj  Shaktpeare  place  thy  honoar'd  bait 
Oh !  next  him  tkill*d  to  draw  the  tender  tear. 
For  never  heart  felt  pattion  more  tiocere ; 
To  nobler  tentiment  to  fire  the  brave. 
For  never  Briton  more  ditdain'd  a  tiave; 
Peace  to  thy  gentle  tbade !  and  endlett  rett 
Blett  in  thy  geniat,  in  thy  love  too  bleti; 
And  blett  that  timely  from  onr  tcene  removed. 
Thy  tool  enjoyt  that  liberty  it  lov'd. 
To  thete  to  moam'd  in  death,  to  lov*d  in  life. 
The  childlett  parent  and  the  widowVI  wife. 
With  teart  intcribe  thit  monumental  ttone. 
That  holdt  their  athea,  and  expectt  her  own. 

Mr.  Kowe  was  poet  laureat,  and  author  of  several  fine  tragedies. 
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On  the  left  hand  of  the  door  h  a  Biooument  to  the  memory 
>f  Gay ;  consistiiig  of  a  pyramid,  medallkm,  and  boy,  on  a  pe- 

Jestal. 

Life  it  a  jeit,  and  all  tliiojp  show  k, 
1  thoaghi  ao  once,  but  now  I  kwMr  it. 

Of  maaners  gentle,  of  afTectioos  mild. 

In  wit  a  man,  simplicity  a  child. 

With  native  humour  temp'ring  virtuous  rage, 

Form'd  to  ddi^ht  at  once  and  lash  the  age. 

Above  temptation  io  a  low  estate. 

And  uncorrupted  ev'n  among  the  great. 

A  aafe  companioa,  and  an  easy  Msod, 

Unblam*d  thro'  life,  lamented  in  thy  end. 

These  are  thy  honours !  not  that  here  thy  bust 

Is  raix'd  with  heroes,  or  with  kings  thy  dost ; 

But  that  the  worthy  and  the  good  shall  say, 

Strikiag  their  pensive  bosoms,  here  lies  Gay.«— A.  Pops. 

Here  lye  the  ashes  of  Mr.  Joho  Gay,  the  warmest  friewi,  the  gentlest  com* 
panion,  the  most  benevolent  man,  who  maintained  independenci  in  low  circam' 
stances  of  fortune;  integrity,  in  the  midst  of  a  corrupt  age;  and  that  equal  serer 
nity  of  mind,  which  conscious  goodness  alone  can  give;  through  the  whole 
course  of  his  life  a  favourite  of  the  muses,  he  was  led  by  them  to  every  elegant 
art,  refined  in  tasle,  and  fraught  with  graces  all  his  own.  In  various  kiada  of 
poetry  superior  to  many,  inferior  to  none.  His  works  continue  to  inspire  what 
his  example  taught,  contempt  of  folly,  however  adorned;  detestation  of  vice, 
however  dignified;  reverence  for  virtue,  however  disgraced.  Cbarlea  and 
Catharine,  duke  and  duchess  of  Queensbury,  who  loved  this  eMeUent  person 
living,  and  regret  him  dead,  have  caused  this  raooomeDt  lo  ba  ereoied  to  hb 
memory. 

Nearly  under  the  clock  is  the  monument  of  Oliver  Goldsmith,  on 
nvhich  is  represented  the  doctor,  in  profile.  Underneath  is  the  fol- 
lowing inscription : — 

Olirarii  Goldsmith,  poets,  physici,  historic!,  qui  nullum  fbre  scHbendt  genu* 
non  tetigit,  nolluro,  quod  tetigit  son  oraavit :  sive  risos  assent  moveadi,  aive 
larrimce,  aflectuum  potens,  at  lenisdominator:  ingenio  sublimis,  vividos^  versa- 
litis,  oratione  grandis,  nitidus^  venustus:  hocmonumento  memoriamcoliMt  aoda- 
lium  amor,  amioorum  fides,  lectoram  veneratio.  Natus  in  Hibernia  ForneisB 
Longfordiensis,  in  loco  cui  nomea  Pallas,  Nov.  S9,  17SI;  Eblaasa  literia  inali- 
tutus;  obiit  Londtni,  Apr.  4,  1774. 

John  duke  of  Argyll  and  Greenwich.     This  lofty  and  highly- 
finished  monument  is  enclosed  with  nula,  and  decorated  with  figures 
s  large  as  life.     An  epitaph,  said  to  he  written  by  Paul  White- 
head, esq.  is  on  the  pyramid  : — 

In  memory  of  an  honest  man,  a  coastaat  friend,  John,  the  great  duke  of  Ar- 
gyll and  Greenwich.  A  general  and  orator,  eueeded  hy  noite  in  the  age  lie 
lived.  Sir  Henry  Fermer,  baronet,  by  bis  last  will  left  the  sum  of  SOOL  towards 
erecting  this  monument,  aiKl  recooMQeoded  tM  ia«crip4ion«  Born  Oct.  the  10th, 
1680:  died  Oct.  (he  4ih,  1743. 

Briton  behold !  if  patriot  worth  be  dear, 

A  shrine  that  claims  tliy  f  ribatary  tear. 

Silent  that  tongue  admiring  senates  heard. 

Nerveless  that  arm,  opposing  legions  fisar'd. 

Nor  less,  O  Campbell !  thine  (he  pow'rs  to  please. 

And  give  to  grandeur  all  the  grace  of  ease. 
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Long;  from  thy  li/e  let  kindred  heroes  trace 
Arts,  which  enaoble  still  the  ooUest  race. 
Others  may  owe  iheir  fatars  fame  Co  me, 
I  borrow  immortalily  from  thee. 

A  table  is  affixed  to  the  wall,  inscribed :— • 

To  the  memory  of  Mary  Hope,  who  died  at  Brockhall,  in  the  coanty  oi 
Northampton,  on  the  85ih  of  Jane,  1767,  afced  85;  and  whose  remains  (unno- 
tioed)  lie  in  the  neightovriDg  church  at  Norton.  This  stone,  an  anavaiiing 
inbote  of  affliction,  is  by  her  husband  erected  and  inscribed.  Sttie  was  the  only 
daughter  of  Eliab  Breton,  of  Forty-hall,  Middlesex,  es^  and  was  married  to  John 
Hope,  of  London,  merchant,  to  whom  she  left  three  infant  sons,  Charles,  John, 
and  William. 

Tho'  low  in  earth,  her  beauteous  form  decay'd, 
My  faithful  wife,  my  lov'd  Maria's  laid: 
In  sad  remembrance  the  afflicted  raise 
No  pompous  tomb,  inscrib*d  with  venal  praise. 
To  statesmen,  warriors,  and  to  kings,  beloni^ 
The  trophied  sculpture,  and  the  poet's  song. 
And  thoe  the  proud  eipiring  often  claim. 
Their  wealth  bequeathing  to  record  their  name. 
But  humble  Virtue,  stealing  to  the  dust. 
Heeds  n<it  our  lays  or  monumental  bust. 
To  name  her  virtues  ill  befits  my  grief. 
What  was  my  bliss,  can  now  rive  no  relief  I 
A  husband  mourns!  the  rest  let  friendship  tell: 
Fame!  spread  her  worth :  a  husband  knew  it  waU. 

Immediately  underneath  is  a  medallioD  and  insicriptiott  to  Ihe  me- 
mory of  the  right  hon.  James  Stuart  Mackenzie,  lord  privy  seal  of 
Scotland,  a  man  whoie  virtues  did  honour  to  bumanit}-.  Died  6th 
of  April,  1800,  in  the  82d  year  of  bis  age. 

A  beautiful  mimunient  next  strikes  the  eye,  sacred  to  the  memory 
of  general  sir  Archibald  Campbell,  knight  of  the  Bath,  M.P.  colonel 
of  the  74th  regiment  of  foot,  &c.     He  departed  this  life  March  31 
1791,  aged  62.  ' 

Several  appropriate  devices  ornament  the  monument  with  the 
profile  bust  of  the  deceased  in  a  medallion. 

Below  is  an  elegant  monument  of  particularly  rich  marble,  in- 
scrilied: — 

To  the  memory  of  sir  Thomas  Atkyna,  one  of  the  barons  of  the  exchequer,  in 
the  reigns  of  king  Charles  the  First  and  Second.  He  was  a  person  of  such' in- 
tegrity, that  he  resisted  the  many  adTaotages  and  honours  offered  him  by  the 
chiefo  of  the  grand  lebellion.    He  departed  this  life  in  1669,  aged  Bi  years. 

Of  sir  Robert  Atkyns,  his  eldest  son,  created  knight  of  the  Bath  at  the  coro. 
nation  of  king  Charles  the  Second;  afterwards  lord  chief  baron  of  the  exchequer 
under  kiiig  William ;  and  speaker  of  the  house  of  lorrla  in  several  parliaments. 
Which  places  he  filled  with  distinguished  abilities  and  dignity,  as  his  learned 
writings  abundantly  prove.    He  died  1709,  aged  88  years. 

Of  sir  Edward  Atkyns,  his  youngest  son,  lord  chief  baron  of  the  exchequer, 
which  office  he  discharged  with  great  honour  and  integrity ,-  but  retired,  upon 
the  Revolution,  from  public  business  to  his  seat  in  Norfolk,  where  he  was  revered 
for  his  piety  to  God,  and  humanity  to  men.  He  employed  himself  in  reconciling 
dillerences  among  his  neighbours,  in  which  he  obtained  so  great  a  character, 
that  lew  would  refVise  the  most  difficult  cause  to  his  decision,  and  the  most  liti- 
gmus  woaU  not  appeal  from  it.    He  died  1698,  aged  68  years. 
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And  of  sir  Robert  Aikyof,  eldest  aon  of  air  Robert  abovementioDed,  a  genllt* 
man  versed  in  polite  literature  and  io  the  antiquities  of  thu  country,  of  which 
his  History  of  Gloucestershire  is  a  proof.    He  died  in  1711,  aged  65  yean; 

In  memory  of  his  ancestors  who  have  so  honourably  presided  in  the  courts  of 
justice  in  Westminster-hall.  Eldward  Atkyns,  esq.  late  of  Ketteringham^  io  Nor- 
folk, second  son  of  the  last  named  sir  Edward,  caused  this  mooumeDt  to  be 
erected.    He  died  Jan.  80, 1760,  aged  79  years. 

Joseph  AddisoD,  esq.  This  moDnment,  which  reflects  g^reat 
credit  on  the  artist,  was  erected  in  1809.  A  fine  statue  of  the 
deceased  is  seen  standing  <hi  a  circular  basement,  about  which  are 
small  figures  of  the  nine  muses.  He  was  born  in  the  year  1672  : 
died  in  Uie  48th  year  of  his  age,  the  honour  and  delight  of  the 
British  nation. 

The  last  monument  which  that  eminent  statuary,  Roubiliac,  lived 
to  finish,  is  erected  to  the  memory  of  George  Frederick  Handel. 
The  figure  is  very  elegant,  and  bears  a  strong  likeness  to  the  ori- 
ginal.    Beoeath   is  this  inscription  :^- 

George  Frederick  Handel,  esq.  bom  Feb.  88, 1684.    Died  April  14,  1759. 

Above,  on  a  plain  tablet,  is  inscribed  : 

Within  tliese  sacred  walls  the  memory  of  Handel  was  celebrated,  onder  the 
patronage  and  in  tlie  presence  of  his  most  gracious  majesty  George  the  Third, 
•u  the  86th  and  87th  of  May,  and  on  the  Srd  and  5(b  of  June,  1784. 

The  music  performed  on  this  solemnity  was  selected  from  his  own  works,  qo- 
der  the  direction  of  Brownlow  earl  of  Exeter,  John  earl  of  Sandwich,  Henry  earl 
of  Uxbridge,  sir  Watkin  William  Wynne,  baronet,  and  sir  Richard  Jebb,  bart. 
Ttie  band,  consisting  of  6ve  hundred  and  twenfy-flve  vocal  sod  instrumental  per- 
formers, was  conducted  by  Joah  Bate,  esq. 

Near  this  is  a  neat  pedestal  with  two  busts  to  the  memory  of  the 
dowager  baroness  Lechmore,  eldest  daughter  of  Charles  Howard, 
third  earl  of  Carlisle,  and  widow  of  Nicholas,  lord  Lechmore,  after- 
wards married  to  sir  Thomas  Robinson,  of  Rookby  Park,  in  the 
county  of  York,  bart.  who  ordered  this  monument  to  be  erected 
with  particular  directions  that  his  own  bust  should  be  placed  by 
her's.  She  was  born  October  28,  1728,  and  died  April  10,  1772, 
age  44.     8ir  Thomas  died  March  3, 1777,  aged  76. 

William  Outram,  D.  D.  An  accomplished  dirine,  and  a  nervous 
and  accurate  writer.     Died  August  22,  1678,  aged  64. 

OverDr.Outram'sis  a  monument  with  a  profile  medallion  erected 
to  the  memory  of  that  eminent  divine  and  philosopher,  Dr.  Stephen 
Hales.     Died  4th  January,  1761,  in  the  84lh  year  of  his  age. 

The  monument  of  Isaac  Barrow  has  a  remarkal  ly  fine  bust  on 
the  top  of  it.     His  works  have  been  extravagantly  called  the  fouu 
dation  of  all  the  divinity  that   has  been  written  since  his  time. 
Died  May  4,  1677,  aged  47. 

Over  Barrow's  is  a  neat  monument  for  Dr.  Wetenhall,  an  emi- 
nent physician,  son  of  bishop  Wetenhall.     Died  August  29,  1733. 

Adjoining  is  an  elegant  monument  to  the  memory  of  sir  John 
Pringle,  bart.  Born  in  Scotland,  April,  1707.  Died  in  London, 
January,  1782. 

Next  is  a  monument  of  beautiful  marble,  to  the  memory  of  sir 
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Robert  Tajrlor,  knt.     Died  on  the  26th  of  September,  1788,  aged 

70  vears.     Ao  urn  surmouDta  a  tablet,  on  which  is  the  following 

uiscription : — 

Sacred  to  the  memory  of  sir  Robert  Taylor,  lent,  wboie  worki  entitle  him  to  a 
disiiognished  rank  in  the  first  dan  of  British  architects.  He  was  emineDtly 
naefal  to  the  public  as  an  active  and  impartial  mag^ittrate.  He  rendered  him- 
self deservedly  dear  to  bis  fiEunily  and  friends,  by  the  uniform  exercise  of  every 
social  and  domestic  virtoe. 

Tbomaa  Triplett.  This  great  divine  was  born  near  Oxford,  and 
educated  at  Christ  Church,  where  he  was  esteemed  a  wit,  a  good 
Grecian,  and  a  poet.  He  died  at  a  good  old  age,  Jaly  18,  1670, 
much  beloved  and  lamented. 

Adjoining  is  a  table  monument  of  white  marble,  erected  to  the 
memory  of  sir  Richard  Coxe.  He  died  a  bachelor  in  the  60th  year 
of  his  age,  December  13, 1623. 

Beneath  is  a  neat  marble  tablet  to  the  memory  of  James  Wyalt, 
esq.  surveyor  to  this  church,  and  surveyor-general  of  hb  majesty's 
board  of  works.     He  died  Sept.  4,  1813. 

Isaac  Casauhon.  This  monument  was  erected  by  the  learned 
Dr.  Moreton,  bishop  of  Durham,  to  his  memory.  He  was  a  pro- 
found scholar.     Died  1614,  aged  55. 

Job  a  Ernest  Grabe.  Over  Casaubon*s  is  a  curious  figure,  as 
large  as  life,  representing  this  great  man  sitting  upon  a  marble  tomb, 
contemplating  the  sorrows  of  death  and  the  grave.  He  was  a  great 
Oriental  scholar.  Died  Nov.  3,  1711,  aged  46,  and  was  buried  at 
Pancras,  near  London,  This  monument  was  erected  by  Robert 
Harlevt  earl  of  Oxford  and  Mortimer. 

Over  the  last  is  a  monument  representing  Garrick  in  an  ancient 
habit,  pushing  aside  a  veil  which  hung  before  a  medallion  of  Shak- 
speare,  on  the  top  of  a  pyramid.  Lower  down  are  the  tragic  and 
eomic  muses.  The  figures  are  all  graceful  in  their  motion,  but  rather 
disproportioned  ;  the  thought  deserves  praise.     It  is  by  Webber  : — 

To  the  memory  of  David  Garrick,  wlio  died  in  the  year  1779,  at  the  age 

ofes. 

To  paint  fair  natare  by  divine  command. 
Her  magic  pencil  in  his  flowing  hand, 
A  Shakspeare  rose :  then  to  eipand  his  feme 
Jl^ide  o*er  this  breathing  world,  a  Garrick  came. 
Thongh  sank  in  death  the  forms  the  poet  drew. 
The  actor*s  genius  bade  them  breathe  anew. 
Though  like  the  bard  himself  in  night  they  lay, 
I  Immortal  Garrick  call*d  them  back  to  day : 

And  till  eternity  with  power  snblime 
Shall  mark  the  mortal  honr  of  hoary  time, 
Shakspeare  and  Garrick  like  twin  stars  shall  shine. 
And  earth  irradiate  with  a  lieam  divine.  S.  T.  Pratt 

This  monnment,  the  tribute  of  a  friend,  was  erected  in  1797. 

Near  the  above  is  a  monument  to  the  memory  of  that  great  re- 
corder of  our  antiquities,  William  Camden,  who  is  represented  in  a 
balf-length  within  a  pointed  niche,  in  strict  costume,  with  his  left 
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hand  restmg;  on  a  book,  and  in  his  right  his  glovea,  on  the  body  of 
which  is  an  inscription,  in  Latin,  setting  forth  his  indefatigable  in- 
dustry in  illustrating  the  British  antiquities,  and  his  oandour,  sin- 
cerity, and  pleasant  hunioar  in  private  life.  Born  May  2,  1551 ; 
and,  in  August,  1022,  he  fell  from  his  chair,  at  his  house  in  Chis- 
selhorst,  Kent,  and  never  recovered,  but  lingered  till  November  9, 
1023,  and  then  died,  aged  74. 

In  Poet*s  Corner  there  are  many  names  to  be  met  with  oa  the 
pavement,  too  considerable  to  be  passed  over  in  silence.  Among 
theu  are  to  be  found  Thomas  Parr,  of  the  county  of  Salop,  l>orn  in 
1483.  He  lived  in  the  reign  of  ten  princes.  Died,  aged  152  years, 
and  was  buried  in  this  place  November  15,  1635.  He  did  penance 
for  bastardy  at  the  age  of  ISO.  ^ 

Not  far  n-om  Parr,  distinguished  by  a  small  white  stone,  thus 

inscribed  •*~— 

<  O  Rare  Sir  William  Davenant !' 

He  the  remains  of  that  once  celebrated  poet,  who,  upon  tlie  death 
of  Ben  JoDson,  succeeded  him  as  poet-laureat  to  Charles  I.  He  was 
a  vintner's  son  at  Oxford,  whose  wife  being  a  woman  of  admirable 
wit,  drew  the  politest  men  of  tlie  age  to  the  house,  among  whom 
Sbakspeare  is  said  to  have  been  a  frequent  visitor.  Died  1668, 
aged  63. 

Near  him  lies  sir  Robert  Murray,  a  great  mathematician.  He  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  Royal  Society,  of  which  he  was  the  first 
president.  He  died  suddenly,  July  4,  1678,  in  the  garden  at  White- 
hall, and  was  buried  at  the  king*s  expense. 

Under  the  pavement,  near  Dr3den*s  tomb,  lie  the  remains  of 
Francis  Beaumont,  the  dramatic  writer,  who  died  in  London  in  1615, 
and  was  buried  here,  March  9,  without  tomb  or  inscription. 

About  the  middle  of  the  transept  are  two  large  slabs,  inscribed  to 
the  memory  of  air  R.  Chambers,  and  William  Adams,  botli  emiiieat 
architects.  Another  is  inscribed  to  Dr.  Johnson,  adjoining  whose 
tomb  Gafrick  was  buried  without  an  inscription. 

A  few  feet  east  of  Camden*s  monument  is  interred  the  remains  of 
William  G  if  ford,  esq.  editor  ol  the  Quarteriy  Review.  He  died 
Dec.  31,  1826,  aged  7L 

Abbot  Curtlington,  who  died  1383,  had  a  figure  on  brass  on  a 
stone  near  Mr.  Camden's  monument ;  this  has  been  removed. 

Affixed  to  the  pillars  in  this  place  are  two  table  monuments,  one 
to  the  memory  of  Dr.  Samuel  Barton,  and  the  other  to  Dr.  Anthony 
Horneck. 

Before  we  finally  quit  Poet's  Corner,  we  must  not  omit  to  take 
some  notice  of  the  present  vestry,  called  the 

Chapel  &f  8t.  Biased 

*  The  site  of  the  old  chapel  of  St  koow  not ;  Deither  do  I  tbisk  bim  cor- 
Blaie  i«  occapied  by  the  tomb  of  rect  in  thus  cor  reeling  his  first  state- 
Shakespeare,  &c.  in  poet*s  corner,  tays  Rient,  which  is,  that  this  vestry  is  io 
Mr.  Madcdm,  but  on  what  authority  I  taot  the  site  of  that  chapel. — Brapiey, 
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It  IB  entered  b^  a  strong  wooden  gate  immediately  under  the  greaf 
south  window,  and  is  a  dark,  damp,  and  gloomy  chamber,  in  grea' 
l>art  flHed  1»y  Hurge  wooden  presses  used  to  hold  the  surplices  of  thf 
choristers,  ^c. 

St.  Blase  was  a  bishop  and  martyr,  and  had  his  anniversary  oq 
the  third  of  February.  The  indulgence  granted  at  his  altar,  marki 
of  whicli  ave  BtiH  visible,  was  for  two  years  and  twenty  days. 

At  ibe  east  end  of  the  chapel  is  a  strong  plain  pointed  arch,  about 

two  feet  in  depth,  painted  in  alternate  red  and  white  zigzags.     The 

grouad  of  the  back  part  is  a  dark  olive,  on  which  is  a  painted  niche 

of  deep  red,  formed  by  two  ill- shaped  pillars  supporting  a  liglif 

blue  angvlsr  canopy,  edged  with  yellow,  as  are  the  pinnacles.    Oc 

tbe  oapitalof  ft  pillar  stands  a  female  saint,  coroneted^  whose  undei 

vestwcBt  is  Mue,  and  the  outer  purple.     Her  right  hand,  holding  r 

book,  crosses  her  breast,  with  the  fore-finger  pointed  to  a  square, 

erosaed  by  five  bars  held  in  her  left  by  a  ring  on  a  line  with  the 

book.     I  cannot  decide  who  this  figure  is  intended  to  represent ; 

nor  can  I  auppote  it  designed  for  the  blessed  Virgin.    Though 

there  afe  many  faults  in  the  drawing  and  in  the  proportions,  then: 

is  still  liB  air  df  graceful  dignity  throughout  the  figure,  improved  b^ 

the  corfedt  folds  of  the  drapery.     It  is  much  injured  by  the  dark* 

ness  and  dampness  of  the  situation.     An    oblong  compartment 

crosses  the  arch  at  her  feet,  formed  into  four  lozenges  of  yellov 

within  squares ;  in  the  centre  is  the  painting  of  the  crucifixion,  witi 

the  Viif^  and  Mary  Magdalen  on  the  sides.     The  figure  of  the 

Saviour  is  a  tme  reptesentation  of  a  lifeless  body,  and  the  line> 

round  it  is  formed  into  very  correct  folds.     The  figure  on  the  righ 

liaad  IB  far  superior  to  that  on  the  left :  her  under  garment  is  greer 

and  tiie  outer  psq^le;  the  colours  of  the  vestments  on  that  of  th 

other  Mary  are  the  same.     The  artist  seems  to  have  failed  most  i 

1^  hair  ot  the  heads.    On  the  left  side  of  the  arch,  a  little  highe 

than  the  altar,  is  a  praying  Benedictine  monk,  from  whose  mout 

issues  an  address  to  the  saint,  in  Saxmi  characters,  now  nearl 

illegible.     Two  steps  of  coarse  stone  to  the  altar  remain  ;  the  lowe 

projects  into  a  semicircle.     The  pavement  is  of  small  red  tiles.     I 

the  south  wall,  near  the  altar,  if  a  deep  recess,  and  over  it  tw 

large  window^,  now  dark.     They  have  each  one  mullion  and 

quatrefoil   in  the  arch.     A  vast  pier,  carried  into  a  strong  arc? 

crosses  the  roof;  and  from  hence  westward  it  is  higher  than  th 

rest.     The  ribs  spring  from  capitals  on  heads  of  rude  workmanshi; 

and  ghastly  eifect,  but  ate  extremely  firm  and  strong.     A  fence  0 

deal  boards  defaces  the  west  end  of  the  chapel.     Over  it,  high  i 

the  wall,  is  an  iron-<grated  window,  wfoh  opens  into  a  space  of 

considerable  width ;  and  in  the  waM  of  that  is  a  smaller  glazed 

window. 

The  chapel  is  deslitute  of  any  other  light  than  what  stream* 
ihrougb  it.     Thece  ace  recesses  in  thenortli  wall,  one  like  that  ovr 
the  altar,  and  anoti  er  flatter,  with  pillars  and  mouldings      / 
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ancient  oaken  pulpit,*  with  a  diminutive  sounding-board,  stands 
on  the  south  side  ;  the  only  furniture  of  the  place  besides  are  the 
plain  presses,  already  mentioned.  Abbot  Littling^ton,  vrho  died 
1386,  was  buried  near  the  door  of  the  porch,  and  against  the  altar 
of  this  chapel,  his  brass  statue  and  inscription  have  been  long  since 
removed. 

Proceeding  from  what  is  strictly  called  Poet's  corner  to  the  south 
aisle,  the  monument  of  Sophia  Fairholm  first  strikes  the  eye.  It 
is  a  sarcophagus,  over  which  is  a  wreath  of  flowers,  surmounted  by 
the  family  arms.  We  are  informed,  by  the  inscriptioD,  that  she 
died  December  13,  1716,  aged  49. 

A  small  oral  tablet  is  affixed  to  the  wall,  to  the  memory  of  Ann 
Wemyss,  daughter  of  Dr.  Lodowick  Wemyss,  some  time  prebendary 
of  the  cathedral ;  and  of  Mrs.  Jane  Bargrave,  his  wife,  who  de- 
parted this  life  December  19, 1698,  in  her  67th  year. 

Under  is  a  neat  tablet  to  the  memory  of  William  Dalrymple, 
midshipman,  eldest  son  of  sir  John  Dairy m pie,  hart,  one  of  tbe  ba- 
rons of  the  exchequer  in  Scotland,  and  of  Elizabeth  Hamilton  Mack- 
gill,  representative  of  the  viscounts  of  Oxford ;  who,  though  heir  of 
ample  estates,  preferred  the  toilsome  and  perilous  profession  of  a 
seaman  to  the  indulgences  necessarily  attendant  on  opulence.  At 
the  age  of  eighteen  he  was  killed  off  the  coast  of  Virginia,  in  an 
engagement,  in  which  captain  Salter,  in  the  Santa  Margaretta,  took 
the  Amazone,  a  French  ship,  of  superior  force,  almost  in  sight  of 
the  enemy's  fleet ;  receiving  in  the  public  dispatches  of  his  skilful 
and  generous  commander,  cTery  honorable  testimony  of  his  exem- 
plary virtue  and  brave  conduct.*  Obit  29th  July,  1782. 

Over  the  last-mentioned  three  monuments  are  tablets,  in  quatre- 
foil,  to  the  memory  of  rear-admiral  John  Harrison.  Died  October 
6,  1791. 

Sir  John  Burland,  knt.  L.L.D.  This  is  a  neat  pyramidal  monu- 
ment to  his  memory,  on  which  is  a  medallion,  ornamented  by  the 
scales  of  justice,  and  a  caduceus,  expressive  of  justice  and  wisdom, 
surmounted  by  the  family  arms.  He  died  suddenly,  February  29, 
1776,  aged  61  years.  ^ 

Sir  Cloudesly  Shovell,  knt.  This  monument  is  of  the  composite 
order.  Sir  C.  is  represented  as  reclining  on  a  cushion,  under  a 
canopy  of  state,  surmounted  by  his  crest ;  an  angel  on  the  top  of 
each  pillar  bears  heraldic  emblems  of  the  family.  Behind  the  pil- 
lars, between  pilasters,  are  sea-weeds,  &c.  In  the  base  is  finely 
represented  a  storm,  and  the  ship  striking  on  a  rock.  He  was 
shipwrecked  on  the  rocks  of  Scilly,  on  his  voyage  from  Toulon, 
22d  of  Octol>er,  1707,  at  night,  in  the  57th  year  of  his  age. 

Next  is  a  very  neatly  executed  monument  to  the  memory  of  Wil- 
liam Wragg,  esq.  consisting  of  a  tablet  of  white  marble,  crowned 
with  a  fascia,  supporting  the  figure  of  Memory  in  a  musing  attitude^ 
over  an  urn,  enriched  by  marine  ornaments ;    in  the  centre  is  a 

*  This  is  the  oM  pulpit  from  the  choir. 
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repreaentatiofi  of  the  fatal  accident  that  happened,  when  he,  with 
many  roofe,  was  drowned  September  3, 1777.  His  sod,  who  ac- 
oompanied  him,  was  miraculously  saved  on  a  package,  supported 
by  a  bkick  slave,  till  he  was  cast  on  shore  oii  the  coast  of  Hol- 
land. 

Adjoining  is  a  monument  to  the  memory  of  Thomas  Knipe,  S. 
T.  P.  erec:ted  by  Alice,  his  second  wife.  He  was  employed  fifty 
vears  in  Westminster  school,  sixteen  whereof  as  head  master, 
tie  was  also^a  prebendary  of  this  cathedral.  Died  August  8,  1711, 
aged  73. 

Underneath  is  the  grave  of  his  affectionate  scholar,  William 
Kmg,  LL.  D.  without  any  inscription.  To  which  has  been  added 
an  inscription  to  the  memory  of  two  brothers,  who  both  died  in  the 
service  of  their  country ;  captain  John  Knipe,  90th  'regiment,  at 
Gibraltar,  October  25,  1798,  in  the  22d  year  of  his  age;  captain 
Robert  Knipe,  14th  light  dragoons,  at  Villa  Formosa,  May  17, 
1811,  aged  32.     Both  highly  esteemed  by  their  brother  officers. 

On  a  neat  marble  tablet  surmounted  by  a  bust,  is  an  inscription 
in  Latin  to  the  memory  of  Charles  Burney,  LL.  D.  eighteen  years 
master  of  Greenwich  school,  died  Jan.  28,  1818,  aged  60.  This 
niODument  is  by  Gahagan. 

Adjoining  is  the  monument  of  George  Stepney,  esq,  for  which 
two  Gothic  windows  have  been  broken  up.  There  are  two  pilasters, 
a  globe  an  the  one  to  the  right,  and  one  has  been  broken  off, 
that  to  the  left;  two  weeping  figures  and  a  bust,  under  a  canopy  of 
state ;  the  arms  are  encircled  by  a  wreath  of  laurel.  He  died  at 
Chelsea  in  1707. 

Over  Stepney's  is  a"  monument  erected  to  the  memory  of  John 
Melbaen,  esq.  who  died  in  the  service  of  his  country  in  Portugal, 
Jnly  13, 1706,  and  was  interred  here,  September  17,  1708. 

Also  to  that  of  his  son,  the  right  honourable  sir  Paul  Methuen, 
of  Bbhop's  Canning,  Wilts,  one  of  his  majesty's  most  honourable 
privy  council,  and  anight  of  the  most  honourable  order  of  the  Bath, 
who  died  April  11,  1757,  aged  86. 

A  neat  small  monument  of  white  marble  is  erected  to  the  me- 
mory of  Dr.  Isaac  Watts.  It  is  divided  by  a  fascia,  over  which  a 
host  of  that  eminent  divine  is  exhibited,  supported  by  genii.  Under- 
neath, in  a  circle,  is  a  fine  figure  of  the  doctor,  sitting  on  a  stool,  as 
in  deep  contemplation,  which  is  finely  expressed  by  an  angel  open- 
ing to  him  the  wonders  of  creation,  in  one  hand  he  holds  a  pen, 
and  with  the  other  points  to  a  celestial  globe.  His  name  and  the 
dates  of  his  birth  and  death,  are  inscribed  on  the  plinth  :— • 
'  Iiasc  Watts,  D.  D.  born  July  17,  1674.    Died  Nov.  25,  1748.* 

The  whole  is  as  fresh  as  if  just  erected.  Either  by  design  or  ac- 
cident, the  head,  and  right  hand  of  the  angel,  are  broken  o^^* 

Sir  Richard  Bingham.     On  a  plain  marble  stone,  sur'^.^u'^ted  by 

he  family  arms,  is  an  English  inscription,  recitine  the  m^'il^^ry  glo- 

rirs  of   the  knight  to  whom  it  is  inscribed.     He  died  ^^  Dublin 

VOL.    IV.  K 
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January  10, 1598,  aged  70  ;  from  whence  he  was  brought  and  in* 
terred  here  by  John  Bingley,  some  time  his  servant.  Sir  Richard 
was  of  the  ancient  family  of  the  Binghams,  of  Bingham  Melcomb, 
in  Dorsetshire,  and  served  in  the  reign  of  queen  ^-ary,  at  St.  Quin* 
tin*s  ;  in  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  at  Leith,  in  Scotland  ;  in 
the  Isle  of  Candy,  under  the  Venetians ;  at  Cabo  Chaio,  and  the 
famous  battle  of  Lepanto,  against  the  Turks ;  in  the  civil  wars  of 
France,  in  the  Netherlands  at  Smerwick.  After  this,  he  was  made 
governor  of  Con  naught,  in  Ireland,  where  he  overthrew  and  expel- 
led the  traitorous  0*Rourke,  suppressed  the  rebellion,  and  was 
finally  made  marshal  of  Ireland,  and  governor  of  Leinster. 

Major  Richard  Creed.  This  is  a  table  monument  against  the 
wall,  to  his  memory,  erected  by  his  mother.  He  was  the  eldest  son 
of  John  Creed,  of  Oiindel,  esq.  and  Elizabeth  his  wife,  only  daughter 
of  sir  Gilbert  Pickering,  bart.  of  Tilhmarsh,  in  Northamptonshire. 
At  the  battle  of  Blenheim,  in  1704,  he  commanded  those  squad- 
rons that  began  the  attack  ;  in  two  several  charges  he  remained 
unhurt;  but  in  the  third,  after  receiving  many  wounds,  still  valiantly 
fighting,  he  was  shot  through  the  head. 

George  Churchill.  A  monument  of  the  Doric  order  is  erected  to 
the  memory  of  this  great  man,  who  was  second  son  of  sir  Winston 
Churchill,  of  Dorsetshire,  knight,  and  brother  of  John,  duke  of 
Marlborough.  He  died  May  8,  1710,  aged  58.  Churchill  was 
early  trained  to  military  affaii-s,  and  served  with  great  honour  by 
sea  and  land  in  the  reigns  of  Charles  II.  James  II.  and  William 
and  Anne.  He  was  a  captain  in  the  English  fleet  at  the  burning  of 
the  French  at  La  Hoguein  king  William's  reign ;  and  for  his  bravery 
there  was  made  one  of  the  lord^  commissioners  of  the  Admiralty. 
In  the  succeeding  reign  he  was  made  admiral  in  chief. 

His  monument  consists  of  a  flaming  urn,  on  which  recline  two 
cherubs,  the  one  weeping,  the  other  in  an  expression  of  hope,  sur- 
mounted  by  the  arms  and  a  crest,  supported  by  two  rariegated 
marble  pillars. 

Over  the  last  mentioned  monument,  is  a  Doric  one,  erected  to 
the  memory  of  Martin  Folkes,  of  Hillington,  in  the  county  of 
Norfolk,  esq.  He  died  on  the  28th  of  June,  1754,  at  the  age  of 
sixty-three.  He  is  represented  sitting,  with  his  hands  resting  on  a 
book,  shut,  as  if  contemplating;  above  is  an  urn,  surmounted  by 
drapery,  held  up  by  a  boy ;  there  are  two  more  boys,  one  of  whom 
seems  observing  a  microscope,  with  his  eye  several  inches  from 
the  eye-glass!  while  the  other,  with  a  pair  of  compasses,  is  mea- 
suring the  globe. 

Captain  William  Julius,  who  commanded  the  Colchester  man  of 
war,  and  a  weeping  figure,  to  the  memory  of  general  Strode,  died 
Jan.  14,  1776,  in  the  78th  year  of  his  age.  This  is  the  last  mo- 
nument on  the  south  side  of  this  aisle,  before  we  enter  the  gates, 
hereafter  mentioned,  into  the  nave.  On  the  other  side,  but  more 
easterlv,  a  door  leads  into  the  cloisters.    Scarcely  a  single  arch  on 
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Uib  side  remains  perfect ;  some  have  been  patched  aod  mended. 
On  the  other  side  is 

Thomas  Thynne,  esq.  This  is  a  fine  piece  of  statuary,  sbrmounted 
by  an  urn,  on  each  side  of  which  is  a  trumpet,  with  large  rich  dra« 
pery,  one  side  of  which  is  entirely  broken  off ;  in  the  centre  is  the 
coat  of  arms.  The  principal  figure  is  represented  in  a  d^ing 
postore^  and  at  his  feet  a  weeping  figure.  It  bears  this  inscrip- 
tion : 

'Tbomaa  Tbynne^  of  Longleate,  in  Co.  Wilts,  eiq.  who  was  barbarously 
mrdered  qd  Sonday,  the  18th  of  Feb.  16S9.' 

Upon  the  pedestal,  in  relievo,  the  story  of  the  murder  is  forcibly 
demctedy  but  the  figures  are  shamefully  mutilated. 

The  next  is  a  neat  tablet  to  general  sir  Thomas  Trigge,  who  died 
Jan.  11,  1814,  aged  72. 

Thomas  Owen,  esq.  On  this  monument  is  a  fine  figure  of  a 
jadge  in  his  robes,  leaning  with  his  right  arm  on  a  cushion :  in 
his  left  hand  was  formerly  a  roll,  and  over  him  is  an  inscription 
shewing  that  he  was  son  of  Richard  Owen,  esq.  that  from  his 
yonth  he  made  the  law  his  peculiar  study,  and  that  he  died  Dec. 

SI,  ism. 

Adjoining  is  a  well  executed  bust  of  Pasquale  de  Paoli ;  an 
excellent  likeness.  He  died  in  London,  Feb.  5,  1807,  aged  82 
years. 

On  the  clustered  pillar  is  an  oval  monument,  to  the  memory 
of  James  Kendall,  esq.  supported  by  a  death's  head,  and  on  the 
top  a  close  helmet  much  broken.     Died  July  10,  1708,  aged  sixty. 

Dame  Grace  Gethin.  This  lady,  married  to  sir  Richard  Gethtn 
Grot,  in  Ireland,  (and  famed  for  exemplary  piety,)  died  Oct. 
11,  1097,  aged  21.  Her  figure  is  represented  kneeling  between 
two  angels,  one  presenting  a  crown,  and  the  other  a  wreath. 

EJizabeth  and  Judith  Freke.  On  the  face  of  this  monument, 
which  is  off  the  composite  order,  there  is  a  long  inscription,  setting 
forth  the  descent  and  marriages  of  these  two  ladies,  whose  busts,  in 
alto  reftievo,  ornament  the  sides.  They  were  the  daughters  of  Ralph 
Freke,  of  Hannington,  in  Wilts,  esq.  Elizabeth  was  married  to 
Percy  Freke,  of  West  Balney,  in  Norfolk,  and  died  April  7,  1714, 
aged  69.  Judith  married  Robert  Austin,  of  Tenterden,  in  Kent, 
and  died  May  19,  1716,  aged  64.  They  were  both  examples  wor- 
thy of  imitation. 

Sir  Thomas  Richardson.  This  is  an  effigy,  in  brass,  of  a  judfre, 
in  his  robes,  with  a  collar  of  S.  S.  representing  sir  Thomas  Ri- 
chardsop,  knight.     He  died  in  1634,  in  his  sixty-sixth  year. 

William  Thynne,  of  Botterville,  esq.  On  this  ancient  monument 
of  marble  and  alabaster,  gilt,  (now  worn  off)  lies  a  warrior  at  full 
length,  his  head  suppoited  by  a  roll  of  matting.     He  died  in  1684. 

At  the  western  extremity  the  aisle  is  crossed  by  a  large  iron  gate, 
which  was  formerly  always  open  to  the  public ;  but  is  now  opened 

K  2 
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only  during  the  cathedral  service,  or  on  (he  payment  of  threepence. 
The  organ  loft  is  on  the  north  side. 

The  gate  opens  into  the  nave.  The  first  monument  that  strikes 
the  eye  on  the  left  hand  is  the  mutilated  basso  relievo  to  the  memory 
of  the  unfortunate  major  Andre.  The  monument  consists  of  a 
tomb,  with  Britannia  and  a  lion  mourning,  on  the  front ;  Ihe  major 
is  represented  in  the  tent  of  general  Washington,  with  a  flag  of 
truce,  to  solicit  his  pardon.  The  figures  are  most  scandalously 
mangled  and  broken  ;  and  though,  comparatively ,  a  new  monument, 
the  head,  hands^  &c,  of  some  of  the  most  prominent  figures  are 
totally  gone. 

Sacred  to  the  memory  of  major  John  Andre,  who  wan  raifed  by  bis  merit  at 
an  early  period  of  life  to  the  rank  of  adjutant-general  of  the  British  lorces  in 
America  j  and,  employed  in  an  important  but  hazardous  enterprise,  fell  a  sacri- 
i9ce  to  his  leal  for  his  king  and  country,  on  the  8d  of  October,  A.  D.  1780,  aged 
S9|  universally  beloved  and  esteemed  by  the  army  in  which  he  served,  and 
lamented  even  by  his  foes.  His  gracious  sovereign  king  Georj^e  the  Third  has 
caused  this  monument  to  be  erected. 

The  execution,  by  Robert  Adams  and  P.  M.  Van  Geider  is  not 
of  the  first  rate. 

The  next  is  a  clumsy  tomb,  with  a  long  epitaph  by  Mr.  Dryden, 
to  the  memory  of  sir  Palmes  Fairbourne,  governor  of  Tangier, 
where  he  was  killed  by  a  shot  from  the  besiegers,  Oct.  24,  IO8O9 
aged  46.     On  a  dome  is  the  arms  of  the  deceased. 

The  next  is  an  exquisitely  fine  monument  by  Adams  and  Carter, 
to  the  memory  of  the  honourable  lieutenant-'colonel  Roger  Towns- 
head. 

This  monument  consists  of  a  pyramid  of  red  and  white  marble, 
against  which  are  two  caryatide  Indians,  in  the  complete  costume 
of  their  country ;  the  one  holding  a  gun,  the  other  a  toma- 
hawk. These  Indians  support  a  ponderous  sarcophagus,  on  which 
is  a  beautiftd  basso-relievo  of  a  field  of  battle ;  in  which,  unfortu- 
nately for  propriety,  all  the  soldiers  are  Romans ;  as  is  also  their 
general ;  the  beads  of  two  are  broken  off. 

This  monument  was  erected  by  a  disconsolate  parent,  the  lady  viscountess 
Townshend,  to  the  memory  of  her  fltlh  son,  the  hononrahle  lieutenant-cotonel 
Roger  Townshend,  uho  was  killed  by  a  cannon-ball  on  the  S5th  of  Joly,  1759, 
in  lhe28ih  year  of  his  age,  as  he  was  reconnoitrini^  the  French  lines  at  Ticonde. 
rojra,  in  North  Am<  rica.  From  the  parent,  the  brother,  and  the  friend,  his 
aocial)le  and  amiable  manners,  his  enterprising  bravery,  and  the  integrity  of  his 
heart,  may  claim  the  tribute  of  affliction.  Yet,  stranger !  weep  not;  for,  thooeh 
prematuie  his  death,  his  life  was  glorious,  enrolling  him  with  the  names  of  those 
immortal  statesmen  and  commanders,  whose  wisdom  and  intrepidity,  in  the  course 
of  this  comprehensive  and  successful  war,  have  extended  the  commerce,  enlarged 
tiM  dominions,  and  upheld  the  majesty  of  tbesa  kingdoms,  beyond  tho  idea  of 
any  former  age. 

Over  this,  in  the  window,  is  a  large  handsome  tablet  by  Cheere, 
with  a  globe  and  mathematical  instruments,  &c.  to  the  memory 
of  sir  John  Chardin,  hart.  The  globe  exhibits  a  view  of  the  diffe- 
rent countries  through  which  sir  John  had  travelled.     The  motto 
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Vsenealli  refers  to  the  dangers  he  escaped,  for  which  he  ascribeA 
gVory  to  God  : — *  Nomen  sibi  fecit  eundo* — •  sir  John  Chard  in* — 
•  Soli  Deo  Gloria' — •  Resurgam.' 

Near  this,  but  lower  down,  in  the  corner  to  the  west,  is  a  tablet 
to  Mrs.  Bridget  Radley,  wife  of  Charles  Radley,  esq.  (geutienian 
usher,  daily  waiter  to  James  II.)  who  erected  this  monument  to  her 
memory.     She  died  Nov.  20,  1679. 

A  fine  bust,  pedestal,  and  curtain,  perpetuate  the  memory  of 
Sidney,  earl  of  Godolphin,  lord  high  treasurer  of  Great  Britain, 
and  prime  minister  in  tiie  reign  of  queen  Anne.  He  died  the  15th 
of  September,  1712,  aged  sixty-seven.     The  bust  is  richly  attired. 

A  pair  of  tablets  of  sir  Charles  Harbord,  knight,  and  Clement 
Cotlrell,  esq.  is  the  next.  They  perished  together  during  an  en- 
gagement in  the  Royal  James  with  the  Dutch  fleet,  on  the  28th  of 
May,  1672.  They  were  faithful  friends  ;  and  their  pathetic  story 
ia  told  at  full  length  in  the  inscription.  Cottrell  was  a  volunteer, 
and  though  but  22  years  of  age,  understood  seven  languages. 

Over  an  old  fashioned  tablet  to  Diana  Temple,  and  others  of  sir 
Williani  Temple's  family,  in  a  window,  is  a  curious  monument, 
designed  and  executed  by  Roubiliac,  to  the  memory  of  William 
Hargrave,  esq.  Mr.  Malcolm  is  of  opinion,  that  '  Europe  can 
barely  shew  a  parallel' to  this  monument,  which,  however,  is  placed 
hi  a  bad  light,  and  is  seen  to  great  disadvantage  from  its  neight. 

The  following  description  is  extracted  from  the  Gentleman^s 
Magazine.* 

The  figure  of  the  general  is  supposed  to  be  just  re-animated,  and 
rising  in  an  extacy  of  joy,  from  the  tomb  in  which  he  had  reposed  ; 
behind  him  a  pyramid  is  tumbling  into  ruias  ;  at  his  head  and 
below  him.  Time  has  just  thrown  Death  backward,  and  is  in  the 
act  of  breaking  his  dart.  The  expression  in  Hargrave's  face  is  ad- 
mirable ;  it  is  a  mixture  of  wonder  and  joy  ;  every  limb  seems  to 
strain  forward,  and  every  muscle  is  exerted  to  break  from  the  grasp 
of  death.  The  truth  with  which  the  pyramid  is  executed  deserves 
every  praise ;  a  plain  surface  is  converted  by  the  chisel  into  a  vast 
mas*  of  atone  falling  in  every  direction.  The  figure  of  Time  is  fine ; 
and  the  old  broken  feathers  of  his  wings,  torn  with  age  and  long 
use,  are  well  worth  examination.  The  skeleton  teems  to  hang  in 
agony  by  his  broken  spear,  which  is  snapped  by  Time  on  his  knee, 
llie  skull  and  bones  are  wrapped  lightly  round  with  drapery,  and 
a  crown  drops  from  the  head.' 

In  this  description  is  omitted  the  figure  of  a  cherub  in  the  clouds 
soanding  the  last  trumpet. 

A  little  farther  west  is  the  tomb  of  John  Smith,  esq.  It  is  a 
design  by  Gibbs,  the  architect,  and  consists  of  a  weeping  female  on 
a  sarcophagus,  with  a  medallion  of  the  deceased  in  her  right  hand. 

On  the  base  is  a  Latin  inscription  setting  forth  his  descent  from 
the  Smiths  in  Lincolnshire,  issue,  &c.     He  died  July  6th,  171B. 

On  one  side  of  this  is  a  tablet  of  Anne  Fielding  second  wife  of 

^  Gent.  Mag.  vol.  Uv.  p.  989. 
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SanHiel  Morland,  bart.  who,  it  would  seeing  was  a  man  of  iearning» 

b^  Ihe  Elhiopic  and  Hebrew  inscriptions  which  he  has  made  to  the 

memory  and  virtues  of  his  wife  :  the  Hebrew  is  to  this  effect  :— 

O  tliou  fairest  among  womeo !  O  thou  virtooua  woman !  the  hand  of  ihe  Lord 
liath  Hooe  this.  The  Lord  gave  and  the  Lord  hath  taken  away,  and  bleased  be 
the  Dame  of  the  Lord.'* 

Of  the  Ethiopic,  tlie  following  is  a  translation :-» 

<  Come,  lament  over  this  monument  with  a  beloved  husband  for  thee ;  bat  in 
certain  hope  that  thou  art  united  with  Christ. 

'  This  Ud]f  was  truly  religious,  virtuons,  faithful,  mild  as  a  dove,  and  chaste* 
while  »be  contioued  in  life,  she  was  bonoared;  and  is  happy,  (broogh  mercy,  hi 

death.* 

Under  this  latter  inscription  is  the  following : 

Anne,  daughter  of  George  Fielding,  esq.  and  Mary  hu  wife,  Ihe  truly  loving 
(and  as  truly  beloved)  wife  of  Samuel  Morland,  knight  and  bart.  died  February 
so,  1679  80,  iEtatis  19. 

On  the  other  side  of  Smith*s  monument  is  one  to  the  memory  of 
another  of  sir  Samuel  Morland*s  wives :  this,  also,  is  much  like  the 
former,  and  has  Hebrew  and  Greek  inscriptions :  this  was  the 
baronet*s  first  wife,  Carola  Harsnet.  She  died  in  child-bed  of  her 
second  son,  October  10,  1674,  in  the  twenty-third  year  of  her  age. 

The  Hebrew  runs  thus : 

'  Blessed  be  the  Lord,  my  wife  was  precioas ;  blessed  be  thy  remf abranoe, 
O  virtuous  womau  !* 

The  Greek  thus 

'  When  I  think  of  thy  mildness,  patience,  charity,  modesty,  and  piety,  I  lament 
thee,  O  most  excellent  creature!  and  grieve  exceedingly;  but  not  like  such  as 
have  no  faitli,  for  1  k>elieve  and  expect  the  resurrection  of  those  who  aleep  in 
Christ.' 

In  the  window,  over  these  smgular  tablets,  gnd  above  the  monu- 
ment of  John  Smith,  are  two  fine  figures  of  Hercules  and  Minerva^ 
ridiculously  employed  in  binding  a  serpent  and  a  glass,  the  emblems 
of  Wisdom  and  Prudence  to  his  club,  designed,  I  suppose,  as  an 
emblem  of  Valonr. 

These  figures  are  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  James  Flemhig, 
major  general  of  his  majesty's  forces,  and  colonel  of  a  regiment  of 
foot,  who  having  served  forty-four  years  a  commissioned  officer,  died 
March  1 7lh,  1716,  aged  68. 

At  the  top  is  a  medallion  of  thfe  general  in  a  marble  pyramid, 
with  the  inscription.  This  is  one  of  Roubiliac*s  tombs ;  but  is  not 
equal,  in  design,  to  some  of  his  other  productions. 

Over  the  centre  i8  another  of  Roubiliac*s  monuments :  Mr. 
Malcolm  calls  it '  the  third  in  the  scale  of  merit:*  It  is,  however, 
a  most  stately  monument,  to  the  memory  of  general  George  Wade, 
field-marshal  of  his  majesty's  forces.  Sec.  &c. 

In  this  monument  Fame  pushes  Time  from  a  column,  on  which 
highly  finished  military  trophies  are  suspended  ;  on  its  base  is  the 
general's  head  in  a  medallion.  A  neat  sarcophagus  below  is  en- 
circled with  laurel,  and  contains  the  inscription. 

On  the  riffht  to  the  door  is  a  monument  to  Robert  Cannpo,  D.D. 
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dean  of  Lincolo,  and  prebendary  of  this  chnrch,  who  died  March 
28,  1722,  aged  59. 

On  the  left  of  the  door  is  a  neat  pedestal  surmounted  bj  a  fine 
oust,  to  the  memory  of  Charles  Herries,  esq.  colonel  of  the  light 
horse  Yolunteers  of  London  and  Westminster.  He  died  April  3, 
1819,  aged  14. 

The  adjoining  arches  are  entirely  demolished ;  the  side  ones 
have  been  attempted  to  be  restored; 

A  neat  design  by  Gibbs.  In  the  centre  is  a  monument  erected  by 
Mrs.  Mary  Pope  to  the  memory  of  her  friend  Mrs.  Katherine  Bovey, 
who  died  January  21,  1726-7,  aged  57.  The  principal  figures  are 
Faith  wkh  her  book  closed,  and  Wisdoin  lamenting  the  death  of  her 
patroness.  Between  these  is  a  lady's  head  in  an  annulet  of  black 
▼eined  marble.     Over  this  the  inscription. 

Over  Mrs.  Bovey,  in  the  window,  is  a  figure  of  the  imaginary 
genius  of  the  province  df  Massachusetts  Bay,  lamenting  the  loss  of 
George  Augustas  viscount  Howe,  brfgadier-general  of  his  majesty's 
forces  in  America,  who  was  slain  July  6lh,  1758,  on  the  march  to 
Triconderoga. 

As  it  was  not  possible  the  artist  could  rightly  imagine  the  genius 
of  a  distinct  province,  and  as  this  happened  to  be  an  American  pro* 
vinccy  perhaps  he  would  have  been  farther  from  the  truth  had  his 
figure  been  more  unlike  *  a  representation  of  melancholy  intoxica- 
.ion ;'  tliough  certainly  lord  Howe  merited  a  better  companion  to 
lament  his  loss. 

Near  to  this  is  a  bust  of  the  rev.  John  Thomas,  LL.D.  bishop  of 
Rochester,  and  dean  of  this  collegiate  church.  The  inscription  is 
in  Latin,  and  rather  long ;  and,  as  usual,  sets  forth  the  worthy  pre- 
late's innumerable  virtues,  qualifications,  and  '  profound  learning/ 
The  bust  is  very  good  ;  besides  which  there  is  a  lamb  bearing  the 
cross,  a  chalice,  sacramental  bread,  mitre,  crosier^  and  books.  This 
is  one  of  Bacon's  productions.  Dr.  Thomas  died  August  20th, 
J793,  aged  81  years. 

Near  this  is  an  exquisite  bust,  by  Tyler,  of  the  truly  learned  Dr. 
Zachary  Pearce.  This  bust  stands  on  a  pedestal,  and  the  featurei^ 
are  said  to  have  a  striking  resemblance  to  those  of  the  original.  It 
is  enough  to  say  that  this  is  the  prelate  who  wrote  tlie  well  known 
'  Commentary  on  the  Holy  Evangelists  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,* 
a  work  of  great  learning  and  research,  and  highly  esteemed  among 
the  orthodox.     He  died  June  29, 1774,  aged  84. 

The  arches  that  remain  under  the  next  window  are  coloured 
black.  They  contain  the  monument  of  sir  Samuel  Robinson,  hart,  of 
Keotwell-hall,  in  Suffolk.  He  died  August  6th,  1684,  aged  3C, 
and  another  of  porphyry,  inlaid  with  white  marble  flowers,  and  fo- 
liage of  great  taste  and  beauty.  On  it  two  very  elegant  children 
hold  and  read  a  label. 

On  the  pedestal  is  an  oval  tablet  adorned  by  inlaid  scrolls,  which 
eoDtains  a  basso  relievo  of  a  north-west  \iv9iil  the  Abbey,  appa* 
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rently  well  daoe,  and  two  figures  of  Faith  and  Hope  on  each  side. 
The  inscription,  which  is  in  Latin,  is  to  the  memory  of  Dr.  Joseph 
.Wiicocks,  hishop  of  Gloucester,  and  afterwards  of  Rochester,  also 
dean  of  this  church.     He  died  March  9lh,  17^6,  aged  83. 

Near  this  is  a  monument,  with  a  very  long  Latin  inscription,  to 
Dr.  Thomas  Sprat.     He  died  May  20,  1713,  aged  77. 

Above  these  monuments  is  one  of  a  most  singular  description,  as 
far  as  concerns  the  design.  -.It  is  to  the  memory  of  Richard  Tyrrell, 
esq.  vice-admiral  of  the  white.  Mr.  Malcolm  has  conceived  so  very 
justly  of  the  design  of  this  monument,  that  I  shall  make  no  apology 
for  the  verbatim  insertion  of  his  description  : — *  To  comprehend  it,* 
says  that  able  critic,  '  the  spectator  must  suppose  himself  in  a 
diving  bell  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  When  he  has  shaken  off  the 
terrors  of  his  situation,  he  will  find  on  his  right  hand  the  Bucking- 
ham, of  sixty-six  guns,  jammed  in  a  bed  of  coral.  Directly  before 
him,  he  will  perceive  a  figure  pointing  to  a  spot  on  a  globe,  either 
intending  to  shew  where  Uie  deceased  body  was  committed  to  the 
deep,  or  the  latitude  where  an  action,  mentioned  in  the  inscription, 
was  fought.' 

Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Richard  Tyrrel,  esq.  who  «aj  descended  from  an 
ancient  family  in  Ireland,  and  died  rear  admiial  of  the  while,  on  the  86th  day 
of  Jane,  1766,  in  ibe  60ih  year  of  his  a^e.  Devoted  from  his  you(h  to  the  naval 
service  of  his  country,  and  being  formed  under  the  discipHne,  and  animated  by 
the  example,  of  his  renowned  ancle  sir  Peter  Warren,  he  dislingaished  him«ei( 
as  an  able  and  experienced  officer  in  many  gallant  actions ;  particaiariy  on  tlie 
8d  of  November,  1758,  when  commanding  the  Buckingham,  of  66  guns,  and 
four  hundred  and  seventy-two  men,  he  attacked  and  defeated  three  French  »|jips 
of  war,  one  of  which  was  the  Florisrant,  of  74  guns,  and  700  men ;  but  ilie 
Buckingham  being  too  much  disabled  to  take  possession  of  her  after  she  hau 
struck,  the  enemy,  undercover  of  the  night,  escaped.  In  this  action  he  received 
several  wounds,  and  lost  three  fingers  of  his  right  hand.  Dying  on  his  return  to 
England  from  the  Leeward  Islands,  where  he  had  for  three  years  commanded  a 
aquadron  of  his  Majesty's  ships,  his  body,  according  to  his  own  desire,  was  com' 
kiitted  to  the  sea  with  proper  honours  and  ceremonies. 

The  next  arch  is  filled  with  a  circular  pedestal  and  bust,  b^ 
Rvsbrack,  to  the  memory  of  John  Friend,  M.  D.  He  died  July 
2«,  1728. 

Near  this,  in  an  oval  frame,  is  a  half-length  marble  portrait  of 
William  Congreve,  esq.  placed  on  a  pedestal  of  fine  Egyptian 
marble,  and  enriched  with  dramatic  emblematical  figures.  He  died 
January  19,  1728. 

In  the  south-west  corner  is  a  fine  monument  of  the  right  hon. 
James  Craggs,  secretary  of  war  in  1717,  and  secretary  of  state  in 
the  year  following.  The  statue  is  as  large  as  life,  and  leans  on  an 
urn,  bearing  in  gilt  letters  the  inscription.  His  epitaph,  by  Pope, 
is  on  the  base  of  the  monument. 

It  would  be  useless  to  particularize  the  demolition  of  every  arch 
and  carvings  under  the  windows :  all  the  windows  are  partly  filled 
by  stone-work,  exclusive  of  the  monuments  in  them.  The  great 
pillars  for  the  towers  are  formed   by  sixteen  small  ones ;  and  the 
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arches  across  the  roof  of  the  nave  from  these  are  extreroeijr  strong 
and  niassv.     Under  the  last  window  of  the  south  aisle  is  a  door : 
over  it  a  frallery  of  oak,  pannelled,  with  small  arches,  and  a  range 
of  quat  re  foils  ;  l>eliind  it  a  strong  flat  arch,  in  which  is  a  door.    At 
the  west  ends^  under  the  towers   of  both  aisles,  are   lancet-shaped 
windows ;  in  the  point  of  each  arch  blank  trefoils  ;  the  lower  part 
of  that  to  the  north  is  filled  by  a  poorly  executed  figure  in  stained 
glass,  of  a  bearded  old  man,  in  a  crimson  vest,  and  blue  and  yellow 
mantle :  the  colours,  both  of  the  drapery  and  ill-shaped  canopy,  are 
wooderfully  clear  and  brilliant.     Under  him  is  a  portcullis,  and  a 
double  triangle:  this  is  generally  said  to  represent  Edward  the 
Confessor.     In  the  south  window  is  a  king,  completely  armed,  of 
the  house  of  Lancaster,  as  appears  by  the  red  rqse.     Under  him  are 
the  arms  of  Edward  the  Confessor.     This  is  not  by  the  same  artist 
who  stained  the  other,  if  we  may  decide  from  the  colours  ;  besides, 
the  latter   is  a  more  finished  performance,  though  rude.     This 
window  was  probably  made  about  the  time  when  that  part  of  the 
oave  was  completed,  which  has  key-stones  of  the  Lancastrian  rose, 
that  is,  between  the  years  1390  and  1461.     If  Islip  had  put  them 
up,  we  should  have  had  the  red  and   white  roses.     After  all,  the 
king  may   be   intended    for  Henry  IV.,  V.,  or  VL     The  above 
figures  are  generally  well  imagined,  and  the  colours  of  the  drapery 
very  clear.     On  the  right  side  of  the  door  is  a  pedestal  and  sarco- 
phagus, with  boys  of  bronze  hanging  a  medallion  on  a  pyramid,  by 
Cheere,  to  the  memory  of  John  Conduit,  master  of  the  Mint.     A 
stone  arch  has  been  turned  over  the  west  door,  on  which  is  erected 
a  monument,  voted  by  the  parliament  to  the  memory  of  the  right 
hon.  William  Pitt,  who  died  on  the  23rd  of  January,  1806.     This 
illustrious  statesman  is  represented  as  he  appeared  in  the  British 
senate,  habited  in  the  robes  of  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer. 
To  the  right  of  the  base  of  this   statue.  History,  in  a  reclined  atti- 
tude, is  recording  the  chief  acts  of  his  administration,  whilst  Anar- 
chy, on  the  left,  lies  subdued  and  chained  at  his  feet.     The  statues 
com  posing  this  group  are  of  the  proportions  of  nine  feet  in  height, 
executed  by  Richard  Westmacott,  R.  A. 

On  the  left  side  of  the  door  is  a  very  good  reclining  figure  with  a 
hoy  weeping  by  an  urn';  but  absurd,  from  the  Roman  costume :  it 
has  the  usual  accompaniments  of  a  sarcophagus  and  pyramid  on  the 
pedestal,  thus  inscribed : 

'  Sir  Thomva  Hardy,  to  whose  memory  this  monameot  is  erected,  was  bred  in 
the  royal  nary  from  his  yooth,  and  was  made  a  captain  in  l^OS.  In  the  expe- 
dition to  Cadis,  under  sir  George  Rooke,  lie  commanded  the  Pembroke ;  and 
when  Uie  fleet  left  the  coast  of  Spain  to  return  to  England,  he  was  ordered  to 
Lagot  Bay,  wliere  he  got  intelligence  of  the  Spanish  galleons  being  arrived  in 
the  liarbour  of  Vigo,  under  convoy  of  seventeen  French  men  of  war,  by  his  great 
diligence  and  judgment  he  joined  the  English  fleet,  and  gave  the  admiral  that 
intelligence,  which  engaged  him  to  make  tlie  best  of  bis  way  to  Vigo,  where  all 
the  aforeoieDtioned  galleons  and  men  of  war  were  either  taken  or  destroyed. 
After  the  socceas  of  the  action,  the  admiral  sent  him  with  an  act  ount  of  it  to  the 
quaeo^  who  ordered  him  a  considerable  present,  and  knighted  him.    Some  years 
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after  he  was  made  a  rear  admiral^  and  received  ieveral  other  marks  of  favonr 
and  esteem  from  her  majesty,  and  from  her  royal  consort,  prince  George  of  Den*  . 
markj  lord  high  admiral  of  England.     He  died  Augost  16,  17SS,  aged  66. 

The  screen  which  formed  the  enclosure  under  the  souUi  tower 
has  been  removed  for  a  magnificent  monument,  whose  base  and 
pyramid  are  of  rich  Sicilian  jasper,  thirty-six  feet  high,  designed 
and  executed  by  Taylor,  and  erected  by  order  of  king  George  the 
Second,  on  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  House  of  Commons.  On  it 
is  a  double  arched  rock  of  white  marble,  with  laurel  and  plants 
growing  in  the  interstices,  cannon,  anchors,  and  flags  at  the  sides. 
In  the  rock  are  two  cavities :  in  the  olie  a  Latin  epitaph  is  in* 
scribed  ;  in  the  other,  is  a  view  of  the  sea-fight  off  Toulon,  in  bas- 
relief,  representing  a  fleet  engaged,  remarkably  well  done,  both  in 
the  fore-shortening  tlie  vessels,  and  the  construction  of  their  rig- 
ging. On  the  fore-ground  the  Marlborough  is  seen  fiercely  engaged 
with  admiral  Navarre's  ship,  the  Real,  of  114  guns,  and  her  two 
seconds,  all  raking  the  Marlborough  fore  and  aft.  On  the  rock 
stand  two  figures,  the  one  represents  Britannia  under  the  character 
of  Minerva,  accompanied  with  a  lion  ;  the  other  figure  is  expressive 
of  Fame ;  who  having  presented  to  Britannia  a  medallion  of  the 
hero,  supports  it  while  exhibited  to  public  view:  the  medallion  is 
accompanied  with  a  globe  and  various  honorary  crowns,  as  due  to 
valour.  Behind  the  figures  is  a  lofty-spreading  palm-tree,  whereon 
is  fixed  the  hero's  shield  of  arms,  together  with  a  laureUtree,  both 
of  which  issue  from  the  natural  barren  rock,  as  alluding  to  some 
heroic  and  uncommon  event.*  The  marble  is  so  strangely  corroded, 
that  little  more  of  the  inscription  can  be  read  than  the  name  of 
James  Cornwall,  who  commanding  the  Marlborough,  a  ninety  gun 
ship,  lost  his  life  in  an  engagement  with  the  Spanish  admiral's 
ship  off  Toulon,  February  11,  1744,  in  the  memorable  fight  under 
Matthews  and  Lestock. 

Under  the  north  tower  is  the  bdfry,  the  ancient  door  of  which 
remains,  the  rest  of  the  screen  is  hidden  by  a  circular  pedestal, 
and  behind  it  an  Ionic  tablet  and  pediment :  Minerva  is  represented 
in  the  act  of  removing  a  curtain  from  a  medallion,  with  lK>ok8, 
square,  and  compass,  at  her  feet ;  a  boy  holds  the  plan  of  a  forti- 
ficalion,  to  the  memory  of  William  Horvdck,  esq. 

Mear  the  same  is  a  tablet,  with  sarcophagus  and  flag : — 

'  Sacred  to  the  memory  of  the  hon.  George  Augustus  Frederick  Lake,  late 
lieu  tenant- colonel  in  hts  majesty's  89th  regiment  of  foot,  who  fell  at  the  head  or 
his  grenadiers  in  driring  the  enemy  from  the  heights  of  Rolera  in  Portugal,  on 
the  17th  of  Aug.  1808. 

This  stone  is  erected  to  his  memory  by  the  officers,  non-commissioned 
officers,  drummers,  and  privates  of  the  corps,  as  a  testimony  of  their  high  regard 
and  esteem.' 

In  the  centre  of  the  belfry  is  a  handsome  monument  to  the 
memory  of  captain  Montague.     He  is  represented  as  large  as  life, 

*  Gentleman's  Magazine,  vol.  xiv,  pp.  ^6, 90. 
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standing  witli  his  right  hand  resting  on  his  sword,  and  his  left  on 
his  hip  ;  behind  him  is  a  figure  of  Victory,  with  a  wreath  and  branch 
of  laurel.  On  the  pedestal  on  which  he  stands  is  a  fine  bas-relief 
of  the  action  in  which  be  fell,  and  beneath  is  the  following  in- 
scription : — 

Erected  at  the  public  e^tpeose  to  the  memory  of  James  Montagu,  who  was 
killed  on  board  ihe  Montago,  which  he  gallantly  couitianded  in  the  memorable 
victory  oter  the  French  fleet  off  Brest,  on  the  first  of  June,  1794,  in  the  49od 
year  of  his  age,  and  28th  of  his  service. 

On  each  side  is  a  noble  couching  lioti. 

Near  Horveck  s  monument  is  a  marble  tablet  representing  a 
shield  with  military  trophies  to  the  memory  of  Charles  Banks  Stan- 
hope, seccmd  son  of  the  earl  of  Stanhope,  who  was  killed  at  the 
battle  of  Corunna,  Jan.  16,  1809. 

Nearly  adjoining  is  a  monument  with  naval  trophies  inscribed  as 
follows : — 

Sacred  to  the  memory  of  rear-admiral  sir  George  Hope,  K.C.  B.  Erected 
b«  several  captains  of  the  royal  navy  who  served  under  him  as  midshipmen. 

The  architecture  of  the  sides  over  the  pillars  is  exactly  the  same 
with  those  of  the  north  transept  before  described :  many  of  the 
key-stones  are  adorned  with  rich  foliage,  iron  keys,  a  Catharine 
woeel,  and  some  other  devices.  Several  of  the  pillars  in  the  choir, 
m  the  third  in  the  nave,  are  filleted  with  brass  ;  the  remainder  with 
stone.  The  gate  of  the  choir  is  a  flat  arch,  with  an  obtuse  foliaged 
one  over  it,  and  pinnacles  on  the  side  pillars :  the  spaces  on  the 
right  and  left  are  filled  by  the  monuments  of  Newton  and  earl  Stan- 
hope ;  the  former  is  on  the  left,  and  represents  him  leaning  and 
reposing  at  full  length,  with  four  books  under  his  arm,  in  an 
antique  robe.  Upon  a  sarcophagus  near  him  are  two-winged 
boys,  with  labels,  who  appear  to  be  speaking.  Half  buried 
in  a  dark  pyramid  behind  hangs  a  celestial  globe,  on  which  is  a 
golden  line,  with  '  Dec.  20,  1680.'  On  the  globe  is  a  figure  of 
Astronomy  leaning  on  a  book ;  and  the  tablet  of  the  sarcophagus 
contains  a  bas-relief  of  infants  making  philosophical  experiments : 
it  is  the  joint  production  of  Kent  and  Rysbrack,  and,  perhaps  does 
but  little  credit  to  their  talents. 
Ou  the  pedestal  is  inscribed  : — 

H.  S.  E.  IscMcas  Newton,  eques  aoratas,  qui  animi  vi  prope  divina,  plane- 
taram  motuj,  flguras,  cometaram  semitas,  Oceanique  sstus,  sua  Mathesi  facem 
pr»fereote,  primas  demonstravit ;  radicorum  locis  dtssimilttadines,  coloromque 
inde  nascentiam  proprietates,  quas  nemo  antea  vel  stnpicatos  erat,  pervesiigavit. 
Naturs,  Antiquitatis,  S.  Scriptuarse,  sedalus,  sagax,  fklus  interpres,  Dei  O  M. 
Majestatem  Phiiosophia  asseruit,  Evangelii  simpHcitatem  moribus  expressit. 
Sibi  g^ratolentur  morlales,  tale  tantumqoe  extiiisse  huMaNi  qbnbris  decus 
Nat.  85  Dec.  A.  D.  1049.    Ohiit  80  Mar.  1786. 

Directly  before  the  tomb,  on  a  blue  stone,  is 
Hie  depoaitani  est  quod  mortale  suit  Isaici  Newtoni. 
On  the  right  side  of  the  gate  is  a  large  monument,  on  the  sar- 
cophagus of  which  reclines  a  Roman  general  umler  a  most  dimi- 
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nutive  canop}^,  hardly  high  enough  indeed  to  admit  the  winged 
boy,  who  stands  near  it  bearing  a  shield  :  the  goddess  Minerva  has 
alighted  upon  the  iittle  cupola  of  it,  and  there  maintains  an  uneasy 
seat,  assigned  her  by  Kent  and  Rysbrack.  The  pedestal  is  very 
handsome  :  on  it  are  four  medallions,  the  tirst  inscribed,  '  Pugna 
equestris,  Hispanis  ad  almenarem  vict.  Julii  16,  1710/  The  bat- 
tle is  well  grouped.  On  the  second  is  queen  Anne  :  the  third  re- 
presents a  figure  on  a  shell  upon  the  sea,  a  palm  branch  in  her 
right  hand,  and  the  British  flag  in  her  left :  '  Sardini  et  Belearis 
minor  captee  1708  :*  the  fourth  has  the  queen  seated  under  a 
canopy,  an  angel  laying  flags  at  her  feet ;  the  earl  of  Stanhope 
.points  to  them.     On  the  base  : 

'  Hocci  moDumentum.  amoris  conjagalis  extremom  pignqs,  virique  publica 
faneris  pompa  condecorati^  pareonem  effigum  adornaria  moriens  curaTit  uxor 
domina  Lucia,  Uinto  marito  etamore  et  veriutibui  coDJunctiMima.' 

On  a  smaller  pedestal  of  the  basement  is, 

'  Hie  quoque  inemorandus  eat  Georgui  Stanhope,  Jacobi  comitia  S^anhopa 
felius  secundus,  qui  tribunalu  vicarie  (quern  animos  tenuerat  circiter 
qoinque)  abdicate  anno  1747-8.  Privatus  obiit  March  S4,  1754.  Annum  a^ena 
87,  patria  foraan  desiderandoa,  annicis  eerie  deBiderattiasirona,  anno  1748.  Coram 
rege  strenuus  apod  Dettingen,  anno  1745-6.  Cladia  depuiaorapud  Falkirk,anDO 
1746.  VictorisB  particepa  apod  Culloden,  anno  1747.  Honeate  vulneratoa  apud 
Lafelot.    Tocrena  faciendum  curavit  f rater  P.  C.  S.* 

On  another  pedestal  : 

'  To  the  memory  of  Philip  (second)  earl  of  Stanhope  conspicaoaa  for  univeraal 
benevolence,  unahaken  public  integrity,  aad  private  worth  :  deep  were  hia  re- 
•earchea  in  philoaophy,  and  extensive  hia  ideaa  for  hia  country*a  good :  he  waa 
ever  a  determined  aupporter  of  t^e  trial  by  jury,  of  the  freedom  of  elections,  of  a 
numeroua  and  well-regulated  militia,  and  of  the  liberty  of  the  preaa  ;  on  the  7ih 
day  of  March,  1786,  (and  in  the  7Sd  year  of  hia  age)  he  terminated  an  honour* 
able  life,  spent  in.  the  exercise  of  virtue,  in  the  improvement  of  acience,  and 
the  pursuit  of  troth  :  in  reapectful  remembrance  of  him  the  above  linea  are  in- 
acribed  by  hia  affectionate  ion,  Charlea  earl  of  Stanhope. 

The  North  Auh. 

Against  the  west  end  of  the  belfry  stands  the  tomb  of  sir  Godfrey 

Kneller  ;  it  consists  of  a  good  bust  under  a  canopy,  with  boys  on 

each  side,  one  holding  a  medallion,  inscribed  : 

'  M.  S.  Godefredi  Kneller,  eqvitis  Rom.  Imp.  et  Anglise  baronnetti,  pictori- 
regibvua  Carolo  II.  Jacobi  II,  (iulielmo  HI.  Anna  Reginae,  Georgio  I.  qri  obic 
86  Oct.  an.  MDCCXXlII,oeUit  LXXVll. 

Kneller  by  heav*n,  and  not  a  maater,  taught, 

Whoae  art  waa  nature,  and  who  picturea  thought. 

When  nnw  two  agea  he  had  anatch'd  from  fate, 

Wbate'er  was  beauteoua,  or  whatever  waa  great ; 

ReaU  crown*d  with  priucea*  honoura,  poei'a  laya^ 

Due  to  hia  merit  and  brave  thirat  of  praise. 

Living,  great  Nature  fear*d  he  might  ootvye 

Her  works  ;  and  dying,  feara  heraelf  may  die.  A.  Popb. 

On  the  north  wall  is  a  large  dark  tablet,  with  a  white  frame  or 
border,  surmounted  by  a  vase,  to  Penelope,  wife  of  Randolph 
Egertoo,  esq.  died  1670.    The  next  is  a  monument  by  Tyler. 
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*  Erected  by  the  East-India  Company  to  the  memory  of  major  general  Stringer 
Lawrence,  in  testimony  of  tbeii  gratitude  for  his  eminent  tervices  in  the  com* 
m;«nd  of  their  forces  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel,  from  the  year  1746  to  the 
year  1766/ 

The  above  is  on  a  pedestal  of  rich  black  marble  ;  on  it  are  the 
flags  of  France  and  the  Indies,  and  above  is  a  fine  bas  relief  of  the 
fortress  of  Trichinopoly.  Britannia  seated  on  a  bale  covered  with 
matting,  remarkably  well  done,  points  to  a  bust  of  the  deceased  on 
another  pedestal,  behind  which  are  colours.  On  it  '  born  March 
6,  1697  :  died  January  10»  1775.'  A  very  pleasing  statue  of  Fame 
on  the  other  side  holds  a  shield,  inscribed, 

'  For  discipline  established,  fortresses  protected,  settlements  eiteoded,  French 
and  lodiao  armies  defeated,  and  peace  concluded  in  the  Carnatic.' 

A  tablet  in  the  window  is  to  James  Egerton,  who  died  in  1687» 
aged  10. 

Adjoining  is  a  most  miserable  statue,  on  a  sarcophagus  of  beau- 
ful  marble. 

'  Here  lyes  the  right  hon.  Ann  countess  Dowager  of  Clanrickard,  eldest  daogh 
ter  of  John  Smithy  esq.  who  is  interred  near  ihis  place.  She  married,  first  Hugh 
Parker,  esq.  eldest  son  of  sir  Henry  Parker,  of  Hennington,  in  the  county  of 
Warwick,  liaronet,  by  whom  she  had  the  present  sir  Henry  John  Parker,  bare, 
three  other  sons,  and  three  daughters,  by  her  second  husband,  Michael  earl  of 
Clanrickard,  of  the  kingdom  of  Ireland,  the  head  of  the  ancient  and  noble  family 
of  the  Burkes,  she  had  Smith,  now  earl  of  Clanrickard,  and  two  daughters,  lady 
Add,  and  lady  Mary.    She  died  Jan.  1,  17SS,  in  the  49th  year  of  her  age.* 

The  next  is  a  handsome  female  statue,  representing  Philosophy, 
sittmg,  and  looking  upwards :  in  her  left  hand  she  holds  a  shield , 
whereon  is  the  doctor's  head  in  bas-relief  supported  on  her  knee  ; 
and  her  right  arm  rests  upon  two  books  lying  on  a  pillar,  with  a 
sceptre  in  that  hand.  The  ground  is  ornamented  with  various 
plants  and  fossils,  in  the  front  of  which  is  this  inscription : 

'  M.  S.  Johannis  Woodward,  medici  celeberrimi,  philosophi  nobilisslmii,  cujus 
ingeniiim  et  doctrinam  scripta  per  terrarum  fere  orbem  pervulgata,  liberalitatem 
▼ero  ei  patr*i«  cariiatem  Academia  Cauiabrigiensis,  muniflcentia  ejus  aucta, 
opibui  ornala,  in  perpotuam  declarabit.  Natus  kal.  Maii,  A.  D.  1665 ;  obiit 
7  kal.  Maii,  1728.  Richardus  King,  tribunus  miliiam,  fabrumque  priefectus, 
amico  optimo  de  simerito.    D.  S.  P.' 

Al>ove  the  three  last  monuments  is  a  fine  piece  of  sculpture  by 
*  Bacon,  1804.'  It  represents  Britannia  reclining  and  clasping  a 
vase,  on  which  is  a  medallion  of  two  heads.  On  the  other  side  is 
a  figure  of  Fame  pointing  to  an  inscription 

Sacred  to  J.  Harvey  and  J.  Hutt,  captains  of  the  Brunswick  and  the  Queen, 
who  fell  gloriously  in  the  memorable  victory  obtained  off  Brest,  on  the  1st  of 
June  ^94. 

Tliis  monument  was  erected  at  the  public  expense,  as  an  honour- 
able testimony  of  their  meritorious  services. 

\n  highly  ornamented  sarcophagus,  by  Hayward,  inscribed, 

*  To  the  memory  of  William  Levins,  esq.  grandson  of  sir  Creswell  levins, 
l^Digktr  who  was  attorney-general  in  the  reign  of  king  Charles  11.,  and  aAerwarda 
oae  of  tlie  Justices  of  the  Common  Pleas,  from  which  station  he  was  displaced  ia 
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the  reign  of  kin^  Jamea  11.  for  opposing  the  dispensing  power,  and  was  9ne  of 
the  counsel  for  the  seven  bishops.  Winiam|Levinz,esq.  the  son  of  sirCreasweU, 
represented  the  county  of  Nottingham  in  parliament,  as  did  his  son  William 
Levinz,  esq.  till  the  year  1747,  when  he  was  appointed  a  commissioner  of  his 
majesty's  customs :  and  in  the  year  1768  receiver-general  of  the  said  revenue, 
in  which  office  he  died  upon  the  17th  of  August,  1765,  aged  5S  years.* 

Near  this,  is  a  small  tablet  in  memory  of  Thomas  Banks,  esq. 
R.  A.  sculptor.  He  died  February  21, 1806,  aged  70,  and  was 
buried  at  Paddington. 

A  neat  tablet  to  John  Twysden,  a  midshipman  on  board  sir 
Cloudesley  Shovelfs  sLip,  when  she  was  shipwrecked  in  the  year 
1707,  aged  24. 

Another  to  Josiah  Twysden,  who  was  killed  by  a  cannon-ball 
at  the  siege  of  Agremont,  near  Lisle,  in  the  year  1708,  aged  28 
years. 

A  third  to  Heneage  Twysden,  who  was  killed  in  an  action  under 
tne  duke  of  Argyll,  at  Blaregnies,  in  Uainault,  1709,  aged  20.  He 
was  the  duke's  aid-de-camp. 

These  three  gallant  and  unfortunate  youths  were  sons  of  sir  Wil- 
liam and  lady  Frances  Twysden  ;  a  rare  instance  of  casualties  in 
one  family  in  so  short  a  period. 

An  oval  tablet  on  a  curtain,  with  military  trophies,  contains  an 
inscription  to  colonel  James  Bringfield,  aidAie-canip  of  the  duke  of 
Marlborough,  &c.  He  lost  his  life  when  in  the  act  of  re- 
mounting, by  a  cannon-ball  striking  his  head,  at  the  battle  of 
Ramillies,  May  12,  1706,  aged  50,  and  was  buried  at  Bavechem,  in 
Brabant.  Clemenoe,  his  widow,  erected  this  tablet  the  same 
year. 

An  assemblage  of  firep-arms,  axes,  swords,  and  banners,  in  marble, 
with  a  shield  on  them,  was  erected  to  brigadier-general  Robert 
Killegrew,  killed  at  the  battle  of  Almanza,  in  Spain,  April  14, 1707, 
aged  47>  and  of  his  military  life  the  24th  year.  This  was  sculp- 
tured by  Bird. 

Mrs.  Mary  Beaufoy,  who  died  July  12, 1705»  is  represented  kneel- 
ing on  another  tomb,  with  cherubs  about  to  crown  her,  and  others 
weeping.  She  was  daughter  and  heiress  of  sir  Henry  Beaufoy  and 
the  hon.  Charlotte  Lane;  who,  when  the  monument  was 
erected  was  a  widow:  she  informs  us,  that  'young and  old  without 
distinction  leave  this  world.'  '  This  monument  was  made  by  Mr. 
Grinlin  Gibbons.'  About  10  feet  before  is  a  small  white  marble 
slab  inscribed  '  O  rare  Ben  Jonson.' 

^In  the  window  above  is  the  simple,  affecting,  and  exquisite  monu- 
ment by  Bacon, 

Ti)  the  memory  of  Mrs.  Anne  Why  tell,  who  died  the  17th  August,  1788.* 

Two  statues,  full  of  beauty,  and  highly  expressive  of  innocence 
and  peace,  lean  gently  against  a  pedestal,  on  which  is  an  urn.  An  * 
other  stands  in  the  same  window  by  Banks.  A  statue,  tall  and  well 
executed,  of  a  female  resting  her  right  hand  on  a  lion,  and  holding 
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a  medallion  in  her  left,  which  is  supported  by  a  circular  pedestal, 
is  the  only  figure  in  the  design.  A  pedestal  at  the  back  contains  a 
pyramid,  on  which  are  the  arms  of  Loten  Hoeuff  Seltas,  Deutz 
Aerson,  Van  Jucken,  Starick  Van  Linschoten,  and  others.  It  is  a 
monument  to  the  memory  of  governor  Loten,  with  a  long  inscrip- 
tion ;  the  lower  part  being  a  portion  of  the  15th  Psalm.  He  died 
Feb.  25,  17B9. 

Above  is  a  neat  marble  slab,  with  the  stern  of  a  ship  and  naval 
trophies,  to  the  memory  of  Captain  John  Stewart,  who  died  Oct.  26, 
1811,  aged  36. 

A  monument  of  three  spiral  Corinthian  pillars  on  a  pedestal  fes- 
tooned, with  an  urn  on  the  centre  pillar,  and  two  oval  tablets  in 
the  intercolumniations :  that  to  the  left  is  inscribed  to  Thomas 
Mansell,  who  died  1684,  aged  38  years ;  and  the  other  to  William 
Morgan,  1683,  aged  19. 

In  the  centre  of  the  next  compartment  is  a  pedestal,  with  a  cur- 
tain for  the  inscription  to  Robert  and  Richard,  sons  of  lord  viscount 
Cholmondeley  :  the  first  died  in  1678,  aged  14 ;  and  Richard 
16iK>.  Adjoining  a  pedestal  and  bust,  among  books  and  medical 
emblems,  by  Scheeroakers,  is  a  monument  to  the  memory  of  Dr. 
Richard  Mead,  with  the  following  inscription : — 

'  M.  S.  V.  A.  Richardi  Mead,  archiatri,  antiquft  apud  Backingenses  familift 
Dali;  qai  fairam  baud  vutgarem  medicinam  faciendo  iu  primfi  JQventute  adeptus 
Uuitfl  Dominia  celebritate  poslea  inclaruit,  ut  medicorum  hojus  seculi  princeps 
haberetor.  In  segr'is  curaodis  lenis  erat  ac  inisericori,  et  ad  paoperes  grataito 
jovandoa  aemper  paratus.  Inter  a&aidaas  autem  artis  salutaria  occupationes 
operibos  non  paucis  docle  et  eleganter  conscriptis  qaee  ingenio  perspicaci  et 
nsa  diotorno  Dotaverat  in  generis  humaoi  comniodum  vulgavit.  Literarum 
qaoqae  et  literatorum  patronus  siDgolari*,  bibliotbecam  lActiasimam  optimU 
et  rarisaimof  librU  velerumqoe  artium  monuroeniis  refertam  coroparavit,  obi 
traditonim  colloquiis  laboren  levabat  diurqos.  Animo  itaqae  excelso  prteditus,  et 
mnribos  bamanis  orbi»qoe  literati  laadibus  undiqu^  cumuiatas,  magno  splendera 
et«)i;nitate  vita  peract&,  aonoram  tandem  ac  famse  satar,  placide  obiit  14  Icalendas 
llartias,  A.  D.  1754,  setalis  aaas  81.  Artium  homanioram  damno  baud  facile 
reparabili,  quibas  ipse  tantum  fuerat  decuset  prsesidtam.  Bis  matrimonio  junc* 
tot  ex  priori  decern  soacepit  liberos,  quorum  tres  tantum  superstites  sibi 
reliqait;  duas  Alias  viris  arcbiatrorum  honore  ornatis  nuptas,  et  unum  sui  ipsius 
Domints  Miom,  qui  pietatis  causa  patri  opiime  de  se  meriio  monumentum  hoc 
pool  coraviL' 

On  the  western  side  is  a  plain  slab  to  the  memory  of  Edward 
Mansell,  who  died  June  20,  1681,  aged  15.  Above  in  the  window, 
is  a  handsome  sarcophagus,  with  a  full-length  recumbent  figure 
of  the  lamented  Spencer  Perceval,  who  was  assassinated  by  Belling* 
bam«  oh  the  llth  of  May,  1812.  Patriotism,  Integrity,  and  Justice, 
personified  by  three  female  figures,  are  represented  mournfully 
contemplating  the  lifeless  figure :  above  this  group  is  a  basso* 
relievo  of  the  assassination,  in  which  the  members  of  the  British 
parliament  are  absurdly  attired  iu  Roman  dresses.  This  monument 
is  by  Westmacott,  and  no  inscription  has  yet  been  placed  on  it. 

On  each  side  of  this  monument  are  tablets,  with  drapery,  scrolls. 
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&c,  to  the  memory  of  £.  Herbert^  esq.  who  died  Sept.  18,  1716* 
and  to  Gilbert  Tliornburgh. 

In  the  next  compartment  is  a  rostral  column  aa  a  sarcophagus, 
with  military  trophies  round  the  base,  erected  to  the  memory  of 
John  Baker,  esq.  vice  admiral  of  the  white,  who  died  at  Port 
Mahon,  the  10th  of  November,  1716,  aged  M, 

An  adjoining  sarcophagus,  supporting  a  pyramid  with  a  medal- 
lion on  it,  an  anchor,  and  cannon,  and  naval  instruments,  is  for 
Henry  Priestman,  esq.  who  was  commander  of  a  squadron  of  ships 
in  the  time  of  Charles  II. ;  a  commissioner  of  the  navy,  and  for 
executing  the  office  of  high  admiral  of  Great  Britain  in  the  reign  of 
William  III.  He  died  August  20, 1712,  ag«Hl  65, 

Above  is  a  handsome  monument  by  Flaxman,  representing  a 
female  in  agony  reclining  on  a  bier,  on  which  is  a  medallion  of  the 
deceased, 

'  To  the  memory  of  the  most  affectionate  of  brother!,  George  Lindsay  John- 
stone,  esq.  This  monument  is  erected  by  his  afflicted  sister.  His  remains  are 
interred  in  the  south  cloister.* 

The  monument  of  Philip  Carteret,  second  son  of  lord  George 
Carteret,  who  died  at  Westminster  school,  1710,  aged  19,  has  a 
very  good  figure  of  Time  inscribing  some  affecting  and  classical 
Latin  lines  in  his  praise,  upon  a  label  in  his  left  hand  :  above  him  a 
bust  of  the  deceased. 

Another  to  Edward  Carteret,  son  of  sir  Edward  Carteret,  1677, 
aged  seven  years;  and  a  tablet  to  Thomas  Levingston  of  Peebles, 
lieutenant-general,  &c.  who  died  January  14,  1710,  aged  60,  oc- 
cupy the  compartment. 

Above  is  a  neat  marble  tablet,  surmounted  by  a  vase,  to  J.  Stew- 
art Denham,  hart,  who  died  Nov.  26, 1780,  aged  67. 

Entering  the  gates  of  the  north  aisle  is  a  tablet  to  Robert 
lord  Constable,  viscount  Dunbar,  who  died  November  23,  1714, 
aged  64 ;  and  his  second  wife,  the  countess  of  Westmoreland,  who 
ded  Jan.  26,  aged  91. 

Dr.  Peter  Heylin*s  tablet  was  broken  and  decayed,  but  has  been 
repaired  and  removed  a  little  eastward  to  make  room  for  Dr. 
Agar*s:  he  was  sub-dean  and  prebendary  of  this  church,  and  died 
May  8,  1662,  aged  m. 

In  the  centre  arch,  under  the  first  window,  is  the  last  monument 
that  has  been  erected  in  this  abbey ;  it  is  one  of  exquisite  workman- 
ship, I^J.  Bacon,  junior,  whose  skill  and  taste  derogate  nothing 
from  those  of  his  most  excellent  father.  This  monument,  which 
is  dated  1815,  is  to  the  memory  of  Charles  Agar,  earl  of  Nennan- 
ton,  and  archbishop  of  Dublin.  His  lordship  is  represented  at  full 
length,  as  also  three  of  his  inferior  clergy,  standing  on  his  left.  He 
holds  a  book  in  his  left  hand  inscribed  'Let  us  not  be  weary  in 
well  doing.'  On  his  right  hand  ^te  a  poor  woman,  but  withal  some- 
what too  richly  attired,  and  two  children,  the  one  seated,  and  the 
other  in  her  arms.     A  defect  in  the  marble  hurts  the  head  of  the 
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lint  of  Uiese.    A  Utile  lower  is  a  kneeling  figure  of  a  decrepid  old 

man,  leaning  <m  a  crutch.     An  angel  holils  a  mitre  over  the  arch- 

bishop's  head.     Underneath  the  right  arm  of  the  archbishop,  and 

m  the  back  ground,  is  a  circular  tablet,  on  which  is  represeuted  the 

cathedral  church  of  Cashel,  which  he  erected  principaliy  at  his  own 

expense. 

Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Charles  Agar,  D.  O.  earl  of  Norraanton,  and  arch- 
bishop of  Dablio.  He  was  edacated  at  Westminster  school,  and  was  a  student 
ftt  Christ  Cbarcb,  Oxford :  id  1768^  be  was  consecrated  bishop  ofCloyne,  in  Ire- 
land; and  translated  from  theoce  to  the  archbishopric  of  Caahel  In  1779:  in 
1795,  he  was  created  baron  Somerton,  of  Somerton,  in  the  coanty  of  KilkeoDV ; 
sad  moount  Somerton  in  1800:  id  the  following^  year  he  l)ecame  archbishop  *'or 
Dabltn;  and,  in  1806,  was  created  earl  of  Normanton,  He  departed  ibis  life  on 
the  Uth  of  July,  1809,  aged  78  years :  aod  rests  near  this  spot,  iu  the  same  grave 
with  his  ancle  the  right  honourable  Welbore  Ellis,  baron  Mendip.  In  the  courAe 
of  his  episcopal  laboon,  no  less  than  seventeen  churches  and  twenty-two  glebe 
hooKf  for  the  residence  of  his  clergy,  were  built  under  his  direction  and  assist- 
aace;  and  he  erected  principally,  at  his  own  expense,  the  cathedral  church  of 
Caibel.  As  a  statesman  and  a  prelate,  he  was  an  able  and  zealous  supporter  x>f 
(he  religion  which  he  professed  and  taught,  and  of  the  country  at  whose  councils 
he  asiitied.  His  care  for  the  welfare  of  the  church  is  testified  by  the  numerous 
acts  of  parliament  which  he  framed  for  i(s  permanent  regulation  and  support. 
The  perfect  state  in  which  his  dioceses  were  left,  and  the  veneration  impressed 
hy  bis  talents  and  virtues  on  the  hearts  of  thoie  over  whom  he  presided,  are  tar 
twbler  moanmenta  than  any  which  can  be  erected  to  his  memory* 

Another  is  to  Charles  Williams,  of  Caerleon,  esq.  He  died  29th 
August,  1720,  aged  87. 

The  next  is  a  handsome  monument,  with  two  busts  on  a  medal- 
lion, a  sleeping  and  weeping  boy,  and  a  sepulchral  lamp,  by 
Cheere. 

Near  this  mononnent,  in  one  grave,  in  the  middle  isle,  are  deposited  the  re- 
naiDs  of  sir  Edmund  Prideaux,  of  Nethertoo,  in  the  county  of  Devon,  baronet ; 
asd  dame  Anne,  bis  wife.  He  departed  this  life  February  S6,  1728,  in  the  65lh 
jearof  hia  age;  and  she  May  10, 1741,  aged  55  years.* 

Another  to  captain  Richard  Le  Neve«  who  was  commander  of 
the  Edgar,  and  killed  at  the  age  of  27,  in  an  engagement  with  the 
Dalch,  August  11,  1763.  Farther  east  is  a  very  handsome  pedes- 
tal, with  a  good  bust,  and  trophies. 

Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Temple  West,  esq.  who  dedicating  himself  from 
Readiest  youth  to  the  naval  service  of  his  country,  rose  with  merit  and  repu- 
utioa  to  the  rank  of  vice-admiral  of  the  white ;  sagacious,  active,  industrious ; 
he  was  a  akilfnl  seaman,  cool,  intrepid,  and  resolute ;  he  approved  himself  a  gal- 
lant officer  in  the  signal  victory  obtained  over  the  French,  May  the  3d,  1747 ;  he 
was  captain  of  the  ship  which  carried  sir  Peter  Warren,  and  acquired  peculiar 
boBour,  even  on  that  day  of  general  ^lory,  in  the  less  successful  engagement 
Bear  Minorca,  May  80,  1756,  wherem,  as  rear-admiral,  he  commanded  the 
lecoad  division;  his  distinguished  courage, and  animating  example,  were  admirvd 
hy  the  whole  British  squadron,  confeueU  by  that  .of  France,  and,  amid  the 
aaiiooal  discontent  which  followed,  rewarded,  as  they  deserved,  by  the  warmest 
applause  of  his  country,  and  the  just  upprobation  of  his  sovereign.  On  the 
t7th  ofNovemlier  following,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  lords  commissioneVs 
of  the  Admiralty :  he  adorned  this  station  by  a  modesty  which  concealed  from 
titm  his  own  merit,  and  a  candour  which  disposed  him  to  reward  that  of  others. 
With  these  public  taleou,  he  f>ossea8ed  the  milder  graces  of  domestic  life;  lo  the 
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/rank  and  gencrouf  apirit  of  ao  oiBcer,  he  added  the  eaie  and  politeneu  of  a  gen- 
tleman ;  and  with  the  moral  and  social  virtues  of  a  ^ood  man,  he  exercised  the 
duties  of  a  Christian.  A  life  so  honourable  to  himself,  bo  dear  to  his  frieod?, 
so  Qseful  to  his  country,  was  ended  at  tlie  age  of  48,  a.  D  1757.  To  preserve  to 
posterity  his  fame  and  his  example,  this  monument  was  erected  by  the  daughter 
of  the  brave  oofortunate  Balchen,  the  wife  of  Temple  West,  a.  u.  1761. 

Above  is  a  sarcophagus  ornamented  with  Greek  tiles^  &c.  and 
on  the  front  is  an  alto-relievo  of  a  gentleman  seated,  apparent! 
discoursing  with  an  Indian,  to  the  memory  of  sir  George  Leonard 
Staunton,  hart,  who  died  Jan.  14,  1801. 

The  next  is  a  pedestal,  with  a  bust,  and  a  representation  of  an 
#r|can  on  the  base. 

The  angles  of  the  arches  have  been  cut  to  admit  the  mouths  of 
two  sepulchral  lamps  with  gilt  flames. 

To  the  memory  of  William  Croft,  Mos.  Doc.  died  Hth  Aug.  1797. 

Dr.  John  Blows  tablet  which  adjoins,  informs  us  he  was  organist, 
composer,  and  master  of  the  children  of  the  chapel  royal  for  35 
years  ;  and  organist  of  the  abbey  15.  He  was  the  pupil  of  Gib- 
bons, and  the  muster  of  Purcell ;  and  died  the  first  of  October  1708, 
aged  sixty.  Under  the  tablet  is  a  music  book  open ;  being  *  A 
canon  of  four  parts  in  one,  by  Dr.  John  Blow.' 

Underneath  is  a  plain  slab  to  Charles  Burney,  Mus.  D.  F.R.S. 
born  April  7,  1726,  died  April  12,  1814. 

The  last  on  the  wall  is  a  monument,  by  Cheere,  of  porphyry  and 
white  marble,  beautifully  inlaid  with  shells,  tied  by  strings  of  beads, 
and  a  large  shell  for  the  inscription  ;  under  it  is  a  bas-relief  of  an 
engagement  at  sea,  above  it  a  weeping  child,  and  another  with- 
drawing a  curtain,  shewing  a  bust  on  a  medallion. 

Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Philip  de  Sausmarez,  esq.  one  of  the  few  whose 
lives  ought  rather  to  be  measured  by  their  actions  than  days,  from  16  to  S7 
years  of  age,  he  served  in  the  navy,  and  was  often  surrounded  with  dangera  and 
difficulties  unparalleled,  always  approving  himself  an  able,  active,  and  gallant 
officer.  He  went  out  a  lieutenant  on  board  his  majesty's  ship  tlie  Centorion, 
under  the  auspicious  conduct  of  commodore  Anson,  in  hiseipedition  to  the  South 
Sea.  He  wa  commanding  officer  of  the  said  ship  when  she  was  driven  from  her 
moorings  at  the  Isle  of  Tinian,  in  the  year  1746,  being  captain  of  the  Nottin^. 
ham,  a  60  gun  shio,  he,  then  alone,  attacked  and  took  the  Mars,  a  French  ship 
of  64  guns,  in  the  first  engagement  of  the  following  year,  when  admiral  An£<»n 
defeated  aod  took  a  squadron  of  French  men  of  war,  and  Indiameo,  he  had  an 
honourable  share,  and  in  the  second  under  admiral  Hawke,  when  the  enemy, 
after  a  long  and  obstinate  resistance  were  again  defeated,  in  pursuing  two  chips 
that  were  making  their  escape,  he  gloriously  but  unfortunately  fell.  Ue  was  tlie 
■on  of  Matthew  de  Sausmarez,  of  Uie  island  of  Guernsey,  esq.  by  Ann  Durell,  of 
the  island  of  Jersey,  his  wife.  He  was  born  November  17,  171C,  killed  October 
14,  1747,  buried  in  the  old  church,  Plymouth,  with  all  the  honours  due  to  his 
distinguished  merit;  and  this  monument  is  erected  out  of  gratitude  aod  afSection, 
by  hit  brothers  and  siilen. 

Od  the  east  side  of  the  door  leading  into  the  choir,  is  the  monu- 
ment to  the  memory  of  the  eminent  statesman  Charles  James  Fox. 
He  is  represented  in  a  recumbent  posture  falling  into  the  anus 
of  Liberty;  at  his  feet  is  Peace  lamenting  the  loss  of  one  wh-^^e 
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voice  had  so  often  been  raised  in  ber  behalf,  and  an  African  negro 
testifymg  his  gratitude  for  the  patriotic  efforts  of  Mr.  Fox  to  abo« 
lish  the  slave  trade.  This  monument  is  by  Westmacott,  and  has 
no  inscripUon  ;  this  and  Air.  Percival*s  monument  were  set  up  in 
1823. 

Against  the  choir  is  the  tomb  of  sir  Thomas  Heskett,  who  died 
in  Ihe  year  1605 ;  his  broken  effigies  of  stone  in  close  garments 
and  ruff  lies,  under  a  slightly  marked  Corinthian  canopy,  with  two 
columns  of  the  same  order,  on  a  handsome  pedestal ;  the  tomb  has 
been  richly  painted  and  gilt,  hut  is  considerably  injured.  A  clumsy 
urn  on  a  pedestal  near  it  is  to  the  memory  of  dame  Mary  James« 
who  died  anno  1677. 

In  the  next  intercolumniation  westerly  is  a  very  good  monument 
to  H.  Chamberlain,  by  Scheemakers  and  Delvaux :  his  statue  re- 
clines on  a  sarcophagus  under  an  arched  pediment ;  the  mourning 
females  on  the  sides  do  credit  to  the  artists.  One  holds  a  serpent, 
the  other  a  shield,  having  a  lion  and  eagle. 

On  the  next  pillar  is  a  neat  marble  tablet  to  Dr.  Samuel  Arnold^ 
who  died  Oct.  22,  1802,  aged  62.  On  the  other  side  a  scroll 
tablet. 

Here  Ijet  Henry  Parcell,  who  left  thii  life,  and  is  gone  to  that  bleued  plac« 
vfaete  only  hia  harmony  can  be  exceeded.    Obiit  81  die  Novembrii,  anno  setatis 
87,  aono  domini  1695.' 


In  the  next  intereolumniation  is  a  most  beautiful  pyramidal  mo- 
nnaeBt  by  J.  Bacoo,  junior,  a  female  weeping  on  a  pedestal.  It  is 
to  the  memory  of  captain  George  Bryan,  who  was  killed  in  July, 
1W9,  at  the  battle  of  Talavera. 

A  very  indifferent  performance^  further  west,  was  erected  to 
Almericus  Courcy,  lord  Courcy  and  baron  Kinsale  of  Ireland,  who 
died  Feb.  0,  1719,  aged  57.  His  effigy  in  Roman  armour  is  reclining 
«  a  sarcophagus  supported  by  two  hoys.  On  a  cushion  is  a 
ooroaet.  Next  to  this  is  a  pyramidal  tablet,  with  a  small  neat 
medallion,  to  the  memory  of  Dr.  John  Pleoderleath,  physician  in 
the  army  under  the  duke  of  Wellington.  He  died  at  Coirobra, 
June  18,  1811.  This  is  likewise  by  the  younger  Bacon,  and  does 
ham  great  credit.  On  a  pillar  the  tablet  of  sir  Thomas  Duppa, 
1604^  ng^d  76,  and  the  last  next  the  nave  is  a  most  wretched  broken 
tomb  to  dame  Elisabeth  Carteret,  who  died  1716,  aged  34. 

The  communication  through  the  piers  ceases  at  the  nave.  Four 
shields  of  the  contributors  to  the  building  of  this  glorious  church 
remain  tolerably  perfect ;  two  are  much  decayed,  but  the  inscription. 
are  not  legible ;  they  are  hung  by  sculptured  straps,  over  heads 
which  project  from  the  wall.  The  key-stones  of  the  roof  are  the 
head  of  a  man  surrounded  by  apes,  a  satyr  drawing  a  bow,  and 
two  others  of  foliage.  Eight  of  the  arches  remain,  though  battered. 
The  ninth  is  nearly  gone. 

Id  the  north  tower  is  a  circular  staircase,  leading  perpendicularly 
to  a  level  with  the  roof  of  the  church  ;  after  which  it  ascends  oo 
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(lie  opposite  side  to  the  leads  of  the  tower ;  whence  a  most  ex- 
panded  and  beautiful  prospect  is  seen  on  three  sides,  the  south 
tower  hiding  the  fourth. 

The  belis  are  six  in  number. 

On  the  oldest  is  this  inscription, 

IHV  DI  NOS  ^  CRISTE, 

On  the  great  bell. 

Remember  Jolio  Whitmell,  Isabel  hii  wife,  and  William  Rui,  who  flrit  gave 
this  bell,  1430.'  '  New  cast  io  July  1599,  and  in  April  1738,  by  Richard  Phelija 
and  T.  Lester.' 

Two  others  have  on  them, 

'  l^atrem  auDate,  sonantCtitts  cttUum.  <Sai»rfeU 
iSooDman  Secanus,  159s.' 

Another, 

'  T.  Lester  made  me,  1743.' 

And  the  sixth, 

'  Thomas  Lester,  of  London,  made  me. 
And  with  the  rest  I  will  agree.'     1748 

The  font  is  in  the  consistory  court ;  it  is  an  octagon,  with  pan- 
nels,  quaterfoils,  and  shields,  on  a  shaft. 

■ 

The  Cloisters. 

The  door  haa  a  pointed  arch,  and  over  it  four  circles;  two  filled 
with  crosses,  and  the  others  with  leaves,  round  like  a  wheel ; 
without,  a  flatter  arch,  from  two  pillars;  the  key -atones  are 
roses,  scrolls,  faces,  a  figure  with  uplifted  hands,  aterriUc  maak  with 
acanthus  leaves  in  the  mouth,  and  foliage.  Monks  projecting  from 
the  wall,  support  the  ribs  of  the  last  arch  at  the  south  end.  In  it 
are  two  circles  with  crosses,  and  two  pannels.  The  side  is  nine 
pillars  in  length,  and  has  a  seat,  or  basement,  which  is  continued 
across  the  cloisters.  The  outward  arches  have  three  clustere<l 
columns  in  each,  and  above  them  five  broken  apertures  ;  many  of 
those  intersections  becoming  dangerous  and  decayed,  have  been 
entirely  removed.  In  the  first  is  one  to  Edward  Wortley  Montagu. 
It  b  impossible  to  describe  all  the  tablets,  &c. 

'  Here  lies  the  lx>dy  of  George  Vertae,  late  engraver,  and  F.  S.  A.  who  was 
born  in  London,  an.  1684,  and  departed  this  life  July  94,  1756 
'  With  manners  gentle,  and  a  grateful  heart. 
And  all  the  genius  of  the  ipraphic  art, 
His  fame  shall  each  succeeding  artist  own. 
Longer  by  far  than  monuments  of  stone.* 

Browne  Willis,  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Ducarel,  says,  he  was  buried 

«robably  near  an  old  monk  of  this  abbey,  of  his  own  family,  whom 
i^iUis  discovered  to  have  been  buried  there  in  1509.  The  engraver 
was  a  catholic.  Margaret  Vertue,  his  faithful  wife,  who  surviveti 
him  near  twenty  years,  lies  buried  in  the  same  g^ave.  She  dietl 
March  17,  1776,  aged  76.  The  wall  of  this  first  arch  has  been 
painted  with  orange- coloured  sprigs,  on  a  dark  ground,  but  hoili 
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are  ucarlv  lost.  In  the  next  is  a  large  monument,  composed  of  a 
l>€destal,  sarcophagus,  Corinthian  pilasters,  and  a  pediment,  erected 
to  Charles  Godolphin,  esq.  brother  to  Sidney,  earl  of  Godolphin. 
He  died  July  10,  1720,  aged  60.  His  lady  July  29, 1726,  aged  63. 
He  was  a  commissioner  of  the  customs. 

Further  south,  a  tablet  to  Arthur  0*Keefe,  descended  from  the 
kings  of  Ireland.  He  died  the  26th  of  September,  1756,  and  Isa- 
bella his  wife  the  26th  of  September,  1762.  Jeremiah  Lewis,  gent. 
1761,  aged  61.  Below  it,  a  very  handsome  white  marble  tablet 
with  a  canon,  *  by  two-fold  augmentation,'  in  score  :^-* 

Near  tbia  place  are  deposited  the  remains  of  BeDJamio  Cookei  Doctor  of 
Mufie,  io  the  aniversity  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge ;  and  organist,  and  master  of 
the  choristers  of  this  collegiate  church  for  above  thirty  years.  He  departed 
thu  life  on  the  I4th  day  of  Sept.  1793,  in  the  59lh  year  of  hfi  age. 

Id  the  next  arch  are  a  bust  and  bas-relief  described  in  the  fol- 
lowing lines : — 

The  geniaa  of  engraving  handinc^  down  to  posterity  the  works  of  painting, 
iciilptQre,  and  arcbitectarei  whilst  Fame  is  distributing  them  over  the  four  quar- 
ters of  the  glolie,  was  erected  and  inscribed  to  William  Woollett,  born  August 
S9lh,  17S5,  died  May  88d,  1785. 

Id  the  adjoinnig  arch,  an  exceedingly  pleasing  pyramid  tablet, 
with  the  genius  of  the  healing  art  mourning,  near  a  medallion, 
formed  by  a  serpent  and  oak  branch  above,  and  two  torches  below, 
oontamiog  a  bust.  This  is  to  Dr.  Richard  Jebb.  On  tht  right  is  a 
small  but  uncommonly  neat  tablet,  with  an  angel  kissing  the  cross. 
It  is  to  Frances  Louisa  Parnelle,  who  died  Sept.  1812.  On  the  left 
is  a  plain  tablet  and  miserable  profile  bust  of  the  celebrated  Dr. 
Buchan,  author  of  the  '  Domestic  Medicine*'     Another  is 

Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Tliomas  Saunders  Depuis,  Doc.  Oxoo.  organist  and 
composer  to  his  majesty ;  who  departed  thin  life  Jaly  17,  1796,  aged  sixty-six 
years.  He  was  a  man,  as  mnch  esteemed  for  every  moral  and  social  view  as 
be  vn»  emioeolly  distinguished  in  his  profession. 

The  next  arch  is  nearly  bricked  up,  but  has  an  iron  casement, 
with  quatrefoil  tracery  above. 

The  south  side,  whose  west  end  has  a  pointed  entrance.  On 
the  wall,  close  above  it,  are  fragments  of  black  letter  inscriptions, 
on  serpentine  labels,  too  distant  and  decayed  to  k>e  legible.  In  the 
first  key-stone,  once  a  shield,  is  an  ancient  iron  pulley  for  a  lamp. 
The  first  arch  contains  a  door  with  double  pillars  to  the  sides,  the 
mouldings  terminating  in  a  pinnacle.  This  leads  to  the  carpenters* 
lQml>er-yard  ;  far  different  was  its  former  use.  Over  it,  without  the 
cloisters,  is  a  range  of  brackets  that  supported  the  roof  of  the  refec* 
tory,  and  below  them  many  pointed  windows  that  lighted  the  halk 
There  are  one  or  two  statues  in  these  windows,  which  are  now  filled 
np.  Through  this  door  the  monks  passed  to  their  meals ;  those  are 
the  only  ones  that  remain  to  shew  us  the  situation  and  length  of  the 
dining-hall,  which  was  that  of  the  cloister. 
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Returning  to  the  cloisters,  in  the  arch  on  the  right,  are  fonr 
lancet-shaped  uiches,  said  to  have  been  used  as  a  lavatory.  Among 
numerous  tablets  is  one  with  a  bust  of  Edward  Tufnel,  the  archi- 
tect.    The  last,  or  open,  arch  has  one  or  two  tablets  illegible. 

The  east  side.  In  the  first  division  is  a  pedestal,  sarcophagus, 
and  rechning  reading  statue,  erected  to  Daniel  Pultuey.  Near  it 
is  a  memorial  to  James  Broughton,  1710.  A  very  strong  and  band- 
some  iron  gate  crosses  the  cloisters  on  this  spot.  In  the  second 
arch  is  a  strong  prison-like  door,  and  over  it  a  tablet  to  lieutenant 
general  Henry  Withers,  not  legible.  Another  to  lieutenant  colo- 
nel Richmond  Webb,  who  died  the  27lh  of  May,  1785,  aged  70. 
Sarah,  his  widow,  the  8th  of  June,  1789,  aged  66.  In  the  next 
division  a  strong  pointed  arch  ;  and  near  it  a  tablet  to  Michael  Ro- 
bert Van  Millingen,  1773,  aged  13.  In  a  recess  where  was  a  door, 
a  tablet  for  John  Savage,  S.  T.  P. 

The  ancient  chapter-house  has,  or  rather  had,  the  arch  over  its 
ntrancc  most   magnificently  adorned  with  carving,  gilding,   and 
painting.     On  each  side  are  three  pillars,  between  them  foliage. 
One  range  of  the  mouldings  contain  circular  scrolls  which  have 
been  gilt,  and  the  depths  coloured  black,  another  scarlet.     A  third 
space  is  divided  into  small   niches  by  waved  scrolls  ;  within  them 
are  twenty  imperfect  statues.     Here   are  the  Blessed  Virgin  and 
infant  Jesus,  and  king  David,  much  broken.     Fragments  of  the 
paint  and  gilding  adhere  on  various  parts  of  them,  enough  to  shew 
their  former  splendour  ;  the  centre  is  divided  into  two  arches ;  one 
containing  a  door  and  window,  and  the  other  a  window  latticed 
and  glazed.     The  mouldings  of  those  are  scrolls,  and  are   support- 
ed by  a  head  ;  a  plane  between  them  has  been  painted  with  while 
foliage  on  a  red  ground,  and  the  outside  ones  in  compartments  of 
golden  flowers.     Between  the  arches  is  a  broken  carved  bracket 
without  a  statue.     On  each  side  are  two  others,  the  right  sustains 
a  headless,  and  almost  wingless  angel,  whose  right  arm  has  been 
elevated ;  the  left  is  nearly  destroyed,  but  its  outline  is  iik«  the 
other;    they   appear  to    have   been   exceedingly  correct   figures. 
Directly  before  this  door-way  the  vaulted  roof  of  the  cloisters  has 
a  greater  number  of  ribs  than  the  rest,  and  some  of  tlie  key-stones 
are  rich  in  carving  and  gilding,  but  beyond  they  are   fewer  than 
before.     On  the  spot  where  the  centre  statue  stood  over  the  door, 
a  tablet  has  been  erected  to  Elizabeth  Moore,  who  died  in  1720, 
aged  thirty-five.     She  was  wife  to  Thomas  Moore,  librarian  to  the 
church.     The  outward  wall  opposite  contains  three  pillars  within 
its  arch,  which  is  filled  with  thirteen  pierced  quatrefoils,  almost 
destroyed  by  the  weather.     Others  of  those  arches  have  three  tre- 
foils, and  four  ovals.     The  remainder  of  the  divisions  on  the  east 
wall  are  alike,  and  have  three  arches  wilhm  each,  with  a  stringy  of 
gold,  once  abo'it  three  inches  broad,  extending  horizontally  about 
three  yards  from  the  pavement.     The  wall  was  painted  of  a  dark 
faded  colour,  on  which  are  numbers  of  white  trefoils.     The  talUets 
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placed  on  il  are,  to  lieutenant  general  George  Walsh,  esq.  cole* 
wel  oJ  the  40lh  resrimenl  of  foot;  died  October  23, 1761,  aged  73. 
M».  Addison,  wlio  died  the  30th  of  September,  1715.  Opposite, 
over  a  door,  one  for  lieutenant  general  the  honourable  William 
Barrell,  governor  of  Pendennis  Castle,  and  colonel  of  the  king*a 
own  regiment  of  foot. 

The  north  side.  A  very  strong  arch  crosses  the  east  end.  The 
mouldings  over  the  arch  of  the  great  door  leading  to  the  south  aisle 
are  numerous,  and  richly  carved.  All  the  key-stones  of  the  roof 
are  scrolls.  Quaterfoils  have  embellished  the  outward  arches, 
but  they  are  now  reduced  to  imperfect  circles  by  the  weather. 
Nine  pointed  windows  filled  up,  may  be  seen  from  this  side  over 
the  roof  of  the  south  cloister,  which  belonged  to  the  refectory  be- 
fore noticed.  The  first  four  divisions  on  the  side  of  the  church  are 
like  those  mentimied  on  the  east  side,  except  in  the  painting  and 
giMing. 

Id  the  south  walk  all  the  abbots  of  this  church,  from  Vitalis  to 
Humes  inclusive,  except  Arundel  were  interred.  But  there  are 
BOW  only  four  gravestones  which  record  their  names.  The  first 
represents  an  abliot  arrayed  tit  pontificalibv$  with  a  pastoral 
staff,  aliove  is  inscribed  Gislebbrtus  Crispinus  Abbas,  1114, 
adjoining  is  another  figure  with  a  mitre,  and  alcove  Laurbntiu0 
Abbas.  An  immense  slab  of  dark  blue  marble,  known  as  Long 
Meg  of  Westminster,  is  inscribed  Gervasius  de  Blois^  Abbas, 
1100,  another  stone  is  inscribed  VitAlis  Abbas  1082. 

Having  surveyed  the  whole  of    this  venerable  structure,  with 
■8  much  care  and  circumspection  as  possible,  few,   if  any,  monu- 
ments   of  interest  have  escaped  observation ;    nor  have  I  failed 
to  call  in  the  assistance  of  such  authors  as  have  gone  before  me 
in  this  pleasing,  but  laborious  task. 


<»#^»<^#^^»'^»^»#^»^>»^ 


CHAPTER  in. 

HUtcry  and  Topography  of  St,  Margarefs  Paruh. 

This  and  the  adjoining  one  of  St.  John's  forms  the  ancient  city  of 
Westminster,  and  originally  formed  but  one  parish,  St  Margaret's. 
The  dismemberment  took  place  in  1728.  The  bounds  of  this  parish 
s^re  as  follows  :  commencing  at  Whitehall  stairs  it  takes  a  western 
ooune  cm  the  north  side  of  the  Banquetting-honse,  through  the  car- 
nage entrance  of  the  Hone  Guards,  across  the  park  to  near  Curo- 
beiland  gate,  thence  on  the  west  side   of  Stafford -place,  by  £1- 
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iiors  brewery,  along  the  cotninoD  sewer  behind  Bed  ford  ^place^ 
Trelleck-terrace,  and  Pembroke-place,  Vauxh  all -bridge-road ;  to 
near  the  turnpike,  where  it  turns  to  the  north-east  behind  the 
Military  Hospital,  and  Rochester-row,  to  the  east  side  of  the  Green 
Coat  school,  down  Artillery-place  and  Old  Pye-strect,  up  New  Pye- 
street  along  Orchard  street,  and  part  of  Great  Smith-street,  to  the 
south  side  of  Dean's  Yard,  along  College-street,  up  Abingdon- 
street,  and  then  finally,  on  the  east  side  of  the  same  street,  to  Par- 
liament stairs. 

In  this  parish  is  one  church  : 

St,  Margaret'**. 

This  edifice,  which  is  situated  cm  the  north  side  of  the  abbey 
church,  near  Henry  the  Seventh's  chapel,  was  founded  by  Edward 
the  confessor  in  the  year  1064,  for  the  convenience  of  the  monks, 
attached  to  the  conventual  church,  and  was  dedicated  to  St.  Margaret 
the  virgin,  and  martyr  of  Antioch.  Being  in  a  ruinous  state  it  was 
rebuilt,  in  the  reign  of  king  Edward  I.  by  the  merchants  and  other 
parishioners,  the  chancel  excepted,  which  was  built  at  the  expence 
of  the  abbot  of  Westminister,  about  the  year  1307. 

In  the  year  1735,  this  church  was  not  only  repaired,  but  the 
tower  cased,  and  mostly  rebuilt,  at  a  charge  of  three  thousand  five 
hundred  pounds,  granted  by  Parliament,  in  consideration  ol  its 
being  looked  upon  as  a  national  foundation,  for  the  use  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  It  had  before  been  repeatedly  repaired,  par- 
ticularly in  the  years  1641,  1651,  and  1682,  when  the  north  gal- 
lery was  rebuilt  at  the  sole  charge  of  sir  John  Cutler,  knight  and 
baronet,  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor. 

in  1758,  it.  was  repaired  at  the  expense  of  four  thousand  pounds, 
also  given  by  parliament.  It  was  also  repaired  in  1803  and  1825. 
The  plan  of  the  church  gives  a  nave  and  side  aisles,  with  a  chancel 
at  the  east  end,  which  is  internally  octagonal  and  externally  square. 
A  square  tower  with  a  staircase  attached  to  its  south  east  angle,  and 
octagonal  buttresses  to  the  other  angles,  projects  from  the  first 
division  from  the  wcbt  of  the  north  wall.  The  tower  is  in  foi«r 
stories,  in  the  north  front  of  the  first  is  an  entrance,  under  a  low 
pomted  arch,  surmounted  by  a  square  cornice,  above  which  is  a 
pannel  with  llie  following  inscription  : — 

Sumptq  Publico  Favente  optime  Principe  Georgio,  Secondo  Ex  Seimtu  Briu 
tannici  Auctoritate  Instaurata  Turre  atq  refecta,  Altins  Honore  Saperbiens  attollit 
capot  saDctie  Margarets,  Deo  sacra  ifides  Aono  Domini,  MDCCXXXVI,  Hobo- 
ratiaimis  Viris  et  ob  Beneflcia  in  Parochianoa  Saepiaa  collata,  non  sine  Lande 
nominandia  Arthuro  Onslow  Senatus  Briiannici  maximo  aito  merito  iteram  Pro* 
locutore  Roberto  Walpole  nobiliaaimi  ordirus  et  Periacelidis  Equite  Praefccionim 
erarij  Primo  et  Scaccarii  Cancellario  Vire  in  consilija  ac  Laboribas  Publicia 
Maximeomniam  indefeaao  anoqroaltia  pare  Carolo  Waaer  EquUe  Anrato,  Sooi- 
mo  Rei  Navali  praepositoram  Septem-viro  etGulielroo  Barone  Sandonde  Ardagh 
Hi  Hihernia  Fiaco  Publico  Carando  Quinqoe  viro  Oroatiaaimis  DQumviria  Sena- 
torija  Weatmooaal€ricn«ibui.  . 
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la  the  west  side  is  a  low  arched  window  divided  by  mullions  into 
three  lights,  this  is  one  of  the  original  windows  of  llie  church  ;  the  - 
east  front  has  no  window  or  opening,  the  south  side  of  the  nave 
abuts  oo  the  church  ;  the  second  story  has  a  large  window  of  four 
lights  in  the  north  front  divided  horizontally  by  a  transom,  and  the 
head  of  tlie  arch  occupied  by  subarcbes  and  quaterfoil  divisions  ; 
this  window  is  also  original,  in  the  west  front  is  a  circular  opening, 
the  east  front  is  also  unoccupied  :  the  third  story  which  is  clear  of 
the  church  has  a  circular  opening,  covered  with  a  square-headed  cor- 
nice in  every  aspect,  the  north  and  west  fronts  have  each  dials.  The 
fourth  story  has  a  large  arched  window  enclosed  in  a  square-headed 
recess,  in  every  aspect  it  is  filled  with  mullions,  forming  a  bungling 
imitation  of  the  ancient  window  below,  and  in  the  spandrils  are 
cherubs;  the  elevation  is  finished  with  unsightly  battlements,  the  four 
octangular  buttresses  are  continued  in  height  above  the  parapet,  the 
ancient  finish  is  destroyed,  and  paltrv  pinnacles  notched  at  the  angles 
substituted.  From  the  centre  of  tne  platform  rises  an  octangular 
tarret  of  wood  endmg  in  a  cupola,  sustaining  a  flag  staff.  The 
west  front  of  the  church  has  an  entrance  in  the  centre,  partly  mo- 
dernized, the  enriched  spandrils  remain,  but  jambs  and  imposts  of 
Roman  architecture  have  been  inserted  in  lieu  of  the  ancient  columns ; 
this  entrance  is  covered  by  a  porch  of  Batty  Langley's  Gothic,  which 
defies  description.  Above  this  is  a  large  arched  window,  the  an- 
cient mullions  destroyed,  and  uprights  of  Roman  architecture  sub- 
stituted for  them ;  this  window  is  walled  up,  similar  windows  occupy 
the  ends  of  the  aisles,  the  elevation  is  finished  with  a  plain  parapet 
and  coping. 

The  south  side  of  the  church  has  seven  windows,  all  of  which 
have  been  treated  as  thou  in  the  west  front ;  near  the  east  end  is 
an  attached  vestry,  in  the  modern  Gothic  style,  and  a  recurrence  of 
the  western  porch ;  the  clerestory  retains  its  ancient  windows  un- 
altered ;  they  are  formed  in  pairs,  and  each  is  divided  by  a  single 
muUion  into  two  lights  with  arched  heads  ;  the  elevations  finish  as 
before.  The  east  front  has  a  large  window  in  the  centre  of  five 
lights,  made  by  mullions,  with  perpendicular  divisions ;  in  the  head 
of  the  arch  on  each  side  is  a  small  light,  and  above  is  a  paltry  imi- 
tation of  an  ancient  rose  window ;  the  elevation  finishes  with  some 
nondescript  ornamental  work,  and  at  the  angles  are  pinnacles  as 
the  tower.  The  aisles  have  windows  of  four  lights  in  the  wor&t 
style  of  modern  Gothic,  below  which  are  low  arched  entrances ; 
the  elevation  finishes  with  Chinese  battlements.  The  north  side 
has  six  open  windows  of  the  same  description  as  in  the  other  aisle, 
and  one  blank  window ;  on  this  side  a  single  buttress  remains  ;  the 
clerestory  is  a  copy  of  the  other  side.  From  this  description  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  church  has  been  completely  modernized  by  the 
tasteless  architect  employed  by  the  House  of  Commons ;  the  former 
decorations  were  beautiful  specimens  of  ancient  architecturp  ;  the 
present  the  worst  examples  of  carpenters'  Gothic ;  the  modern  ap 
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pearance  given  to  the  church  by  the  entire  new  ashiaring  of  Port* 
land  stone  completes  the  character  of  the  exterior.  The  lower 
story  of  the  tower  forms  a  porch  with  groined  ceiling;  it  communi- 
cates with  the  church  by  an  arch  in  which  is  an  original  pouited 
door-way  with  enriched  spandrils  of  a  handsome  design. 

The  interior  retains  more  of  its  ancient  features ;  the  nave  and 
aisles  are  divided  by  seven  pointed  arches  springing  from  the  usual 
clusters  of  columns ;  the  spandrils  are  enriched  with  quatrefoil 
pannels  ;  a  sweeping  cornice  bounds  the  arches  springing  from 
corbels  carved  with  angels  holding  scrolls,  above  the  columns, 
from  which  also  spring  small  columns  attached  to  the  walls  of 
the  clerestory,  and  sustaining  the  arched  supports  of  the  roof, 
which  is  entirely  covered  with  modern  pannelling,  sustained 
on  trusses  in  the  form  of  low  pointed  arches  with  pierced 
spandrils.  The  internal  termination  of  the  chancel,  as  before  ob- 
served, takes  an  octangular  form,  and  is  highly  ornamented,  though 
much  of  the  false  taste  which  prevails  in  the  exteriof  is  observable  ; 
it  is  separated  from  the  church  by  a  handsome  and  spacious  pointed 
arch,  the  modern  columns  of  which  have  Prince-of^Wales  s  feather 
capitals  ;  on  the  side  walls  are  niches  containing  paintings  of  Moses 
and  Aaron  in  chiar-oscuro;  the  ceiling  is  groined  ;  in  the  centre  is 
a  large  division,  painted  with  the  descending  dove.  The  three 
eastern  divisions  in  the  chancel  have  each  a  window  ;  the  two  lateral 
ones  are  filled  with  poorly  designed  tracery,  and  derive  a  false 
light  from  the  small  windows  before  noticed  in  the  exterior ;  below 
the  windows  are  the  usual  inscriptions:  the  central  division  is  occu- 
pied by  the  great  east  window,  below  which  is  the  altar  screen,' 
which  is  composed  of  five  arches,  with  canopies  in  the  style  of  an 
altar-tomb  of  the  fifteenth  century ;  the  three  central  arches  are 
recessed,  and  contain  the  altar ;  the  two  lateral  ones  niches,  having 
seats  for  the  officiating  clergymen  thrust  into  them  ;  at  the  back  of 
the  recess  and  just  above  the  table,  is  a  relief  of  the  '  Meeting  at 
Emraaiis,'  copied  from  Titian's  painting  of  that  subject.  The 
entitle  chancel  was  rebuilt  in  its  present  form,  and  the  existing  deco-^ 
rations  added  in  1758.  A  gallery  is  erected  at  the  west  end,  in 
which  is  the  speaker's  pew ;  behind  this  is  the  organ  in  a  richly 
ornamented  case;  other  galleries  occupy  the  aisles,  the  fronts  are 
pannelled  in  the  style  of  the  church.  The  pulpit  and  desks  are 
situated  on  different  sides  of  the  centre  aisle  in  front  of  the  altar 
rails ;  the  former  is  richly  but  clumsily  carved  in  oak ;  it  stands  on 
a  pillar,  and  is  sustained  by  flying  buttresses  copied  from  Henry 
Seventh's  chapel.  The  pulpit  and  desks  were,  first  set  up  in  1803,  at 
which  time  the  speaker's  seat  was  removed  to  the  gallery.  The  glory 
of  this  church  is  its  splendid  east  window,  representing  the  whole 
history  of  the  Crucifixi(»i  of  our  Lord,  and  the  two  Thieves.  These 
figures  are  so  extremely  well  executed  that  there  may  be  seen  the 
muscles  of  each  limb,  occasioned  by  the  different  positions  in  which 
they  are  expanded  on  the  crosses* 
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In  the  centre  compartment  is  our  Saviour  on  the  cross ;  over  his 
head  the  letters  INRI;  an  angel  on  the  right  side  holds  two 
chalices  to  catch  the  blood  from  the  wounds  in  the  hands  and  side; 
a  second  on  the  left  hand  has  a  single  chalice  for  the  wound  in  that 
hand,  and  a  third  acts  in  like  manner  at  the  feet. 

Round  the  cross  of  the  Saviour,  are  the  Roman  officers  and  so!^ 
diera  attending  the  execution,  with  some  of  the  chief  rulers  among 
the  Jews.  At  the  foot  are  Mary  Magdalen,  and  Mary,  the  nife^of 
Cleophas,  and  sister  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  who  stands  in  the  front, 
and  is  represented  as  fainting  away.  On  the  hem  of  her  robe  the 
letters  M  A  J  :  D  E  :  (mater  deo.) 

On  the  right  hand  of  the  cross  (which  is  on'  the  left  facing  the 
window)'i8  the  Roman  centurion  on  horseback,  who,  with  a  lance 
pierces  our  Saviour's  side,  from  which  blood  and  water  are  repre- 
sented issuing.  Th  horse  whereon  the  Roman  centurion  sits,  is 
fmely  executed,  with  full  spirit  aud  vigour.  Behind  the  cross,  a 
little  to  the  left,  is  a  small  perspective  view  of  the  city  of  Jerusa- 
lem. On  the  right  is  the  penitent  thief;  over  his  head  an  angel  re- 
ceiving his  soul  in  the  form  of  a  child,  and  on  the  left  the  reviling 
thief ;  over  his  head  the  devil  flying  away  with  his  soul  on  his  back.* 

The  first  capital  figure  on  the  left  hand,  attending  in  a  niche 
curiously  delineated,  is  that  of  St.  George  of  Cappadocia,  the  re- 
puted patron  saint  of  England,  standing,  completely  armed  at  ail 
points,  holding  in  his  hands,  partly  unfurled,  a  white  banner  charged 
with  a  red  cross,  and  behind  him  lies  at  his  feet  a  red  dragon.  This 
representation  of  him  is  not  unlike  that  described  by  Eusebius,  in 
bis  life  of  Ccmstantine  the  Great,  who  erected  his  statue,  and  over 
his  head  was  displayed  a  banner  with  the  cross,  and  under  his  feet 
a  dragon.  The  banner  he  holds  is  a  symbol  of  his  dying  in  defence 
of  the  cross ;  and  the  red  dragon  under  his  feet  alluding  to  his  con- 
quest over  that  *  red  dragon,  the  devil,  who  burueth  with  fury,  and 
is  red  with  the  blood  of  the  faithful.'f 

The  second  figure  on  the  right  hand,  standing  in  a  niche,  (like 
that  of  St.  George)  is  that  of  Catharine  the  virgin,  a  martyr  of 
Alexandria,  holding  in  her  right  hand  a  book,  and  resting  her  left 
on  a  sword,  her  head  encircled  with  a  crown  of  glory. 

At  the  bottom,  towards  the  left,  is  a  hermit  holding  something 
resembling  a  root,  and  looking  up  towards  the  virgin  saint,  drawn 
about  breast  high.  On  the  right  hand,  towards  the  bottom,  is  part 
of  a  wheel,  as  an  emblematical  device  of  the  manner  by  which  she 
suffered  martyrdom :  hence  the  name  of  *  Catharine  wheel,'  in  use 
at  the  present  day.  This  5aint  was  martyred  under  Maximus  I. 
emperor  of  the  western  monarchy,  A.  D.  455. 

The  third  figure  on  the  left  hand,  under  St.  George,  is  Henry 
VII.  at  his  devotions,  in  his  royal  robes,  crowned  with  a  diadem, 

*  Mr.  Pennant  records  ibe   medi-      at  this  whimaieal  reprewntation. 
Caied  destruction  of  ibis  floe  window  t  Rer.  chap.  xii.  v.  8.    '  Ornamcatt 

by  a  reverend  zealot,  who  took  offence      of  Charcbes  considered.' 
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and   kneeling  under  a  canopy  of  state,  in  a  small  oratory,  with  a 
book  before  him. 

The  fourth  figure,  on  the  right  band,  under  St.  Catharine, 
is  that  of  Elizabeth,  Henry's  consort,  also  at  her  devotions; 
and  kneeling  under  a  state  canopy  with  a  book  before  her  :  her 
devotion  is  expressed  in  a  very  lively  manner  in  her  coun- 
tenance. 

Above  the  whole  is  a  row  of  six  small  panes,  in  which  are  re- 
presentations of  angels  attendant  on  the  crucifixion.  On  the  left 
handy  in  a  small  pane,  is  the  moon,  and  on  the  opposite  side  the 
sun,  alluding  to  the  preternatural  manner  of  the  darkness  (the 
sun  not  being  eclipsed,  the  moon  being  at  full)  at  our  Saviour's 
crucifixion. 

On  the  left  of  these  figures,  and  over  the  moon,  is  placed  a 
white  rose,  within  a  red  one,  to  signify  that  the  house  of  York 
was  united  to  the  house  of  Lancaster,  in  the  person  of  Henry  and 
Elizabeth.  On  the  opposite  side,  and  over  the  sun,  is  placed  a 
pomegranate  to  signify  the  houses  of  Lancaster  and  York's  descent 
from  the  royal  house  of  Spain  ;  John  of  Gaunt,  duke  of  Lancaster, 
married  Constance,  the  eldest  daughter  and  coheir  of  Peter,  king  of 
Castile  and  Leon ;  and  his  brother  Edmund  of  Langley,  duke  of 
York,  (great  grandfather  of  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Henry  VH.)  married 
Isabel,  the  youngest  daughter  and  coheir  of  the  aforesaid  king. 
The  pomegranate  vert  in  a  field  or,  are  the  arms  of  Granada,  in 
Spain,  which  kingdom  was  added  to  that  of  Castile,  by  Ferdinand 
V.  A.  D.  1478,  who  united  Spain  into  one  monarchy,  having  mar- 
ried Isabel  queen  of  Castile  and  Leon. 

Such  is  the  description  of  this  beautiful  window.  It  is  proper 
that  some  notice  should  be  taken  of  the  history  of  this  ancient 
piece  of  workmanship. 

The  magistrates  of  Dort,  in  Holland,  being  desirous  of  presenting 
Heni^  VII.  something  worthy  to  adorn  his  magnificent  chapel,  then 
building  at  Westminster,  directed  this  window  to  be  made,  which 
was  five  years  in  finishing ;  king  Henry  and  his  queen  sending  their 
pictures  to  Dort,  whence  their  portraits  are  delineated. 

Henry  dying  before  the  window  was  completed,  it  fell  into  the 
hands  of  an  abbot  of  Waltham,  who  placed  it  in  his  abbey  church, 
where  it  remained  till  the  dissolution  of  that  abbey  by  Henry  VIII. 
in  the  year  1540.  To  preserve  it  from  being  destroyed,  it  was 
removed  by  Robert  Fuller,  the  last  abbot  of  Waltham,  to  a  private 
chapel  at  New  Hall,  an  ancient  seat  belonging  to  the  Butlers,  earls 
of  Ormond,  in  Wiltshire  ;  which  afterwards  came  into  the  hands  of 
Thomas  Boleyn,  father  of  Ann  Boleyu,  Henry  VIII.'s  queen. 

In  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  New  Hall  was  in  the  possession 
of  Thomas  Ratcliff,  earl  of  Sussex,  and  it  was  purchased  from  this 
family  by  Thomas  Villiers,  duke  of  Buckingham ;  his  son  sold  it  to 
general  Monk,  who  having  more  taste  than  fell  to  the  lot  of  most 
generals  of  his  time,  caused  this  window  to  be  buried  under  ground 
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ciuring  Uie  rebeliion  against  Charles  I.  and  the  subsequent  usurpa* 
tiou  of  Oliver  Cromwell.  Monk  well  knew,  that  the  puritans 
wonld  not  fail  to  demolish  this  fine  effort  of  genius  and  talent,  as 
they  had  done  several  others,  should  it  fall  into  their  Vandali^ 
hands.  It  is  said,  that  during  these  disgraceful  times,  pamted  win- 
dows of  the  most  beautiful  kind,  even  to  the  amount  of  eight  hun- 
dred, were  destroyed  by  those  wolves  in  sheep's  ciothuig. 

After  the  Restoration,  Monk  caused  this  window  to  be  replaced 
in  his  chapel  at  New  Hall. 

In  1G88,  Christopher,  duke  of  Albemarle,  son  and  heir  of  the 
late  general  Monk,  died  without  issue.  This  seat,  therefore^  de- 
volved to  his  duchess,  but  she  not  chusing  to  reside  there,  it  became 
ruinous  and  decayed. 

The  estate  was  afterwards  purchased,  of  the  heirs  of  the  duke's 
family,  by  John  Olmius,  esq.  who,  in  a  few  years,  demolished  the 
greatest  part  of  the  structure,  including  the  chapel ;  the  window, 
however,  he  preserved,  with  a  view  to  its  being  sold  for  some 
church. 

For  some  time,  it  lay  cased  up  in  boxes,  until  it  came  to  the 
knowledge  of  Mr.  Conyers,  when  he  purchased  it  for  his  chapel  at 
Coplhail,  near  Epping;  and  paid  Mr.  Price,  a  great  artist  in  that 
way,  a  large  sum  for  repairing  it.  It  remained  at  Copthall  till  Mr. 
Conyer*s  son  John  built  a  new  house,  at  some  distance  from  the 
old  seat,  and  having  no  furtlier  use  for  the  window,  sold  it  to  the 
committee  appointed  for  repairing  and  beautifying  the  church  of 
St.  Margaret's,  Westminster. 

Such  is  the  history  of  this  justly  celebrated  window  ;  and  it  is 
not  a  little  remarkable,  that  after  the  many  dangers  to  which  it  has 
been  exposed,  and  the  progressive  changes  it  has  undergone,  it  should, 
after  the  lapse  of  three  hundred  years,  be  found  to  occupy  a  place 
so  immediately  contiguous  to  the  one  for  which  it  was  originally 
designed. 

Of  its  antiquity  no  reasonable  doubt  can  be  entertained  :  the 
portraits  of  Henry  VII.  and  his  queen,  and  the  several  badges  of  the 
royal  houses  of  York,  Lancaster,  and  Spain,  which  are  found  in 
the  panes  of  this  window  are  almost  demonstrative  of  its  age. 

The  side  windows  of  the  chancel  are  filled  with  stained  glass, 
containing  statues  of  St.  Michael,  and  another  with  a  book  m  his 
hand,  and  white  and  red  roses,  pomegranates,  &c. 

In  the  vestibule  at  the  west  end  of  the  church,  is  an  ancient  pew 
of  oak,  still  existing ;  it  is  handsomely  decorated  with  tracery,  in 
the  style  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  is  now  used  for  the  distribu- 
tioo  of  bread  to  the  poor. 

The  font  is  a  modern  basin  of  marble,  on  a  pillar  of  the  same,  to- 
tally devoid  of  ornament. 

This  church  is  in  length  1 30  feet,  breadth  65,  height  46,  and  of  the 
tower  to  the  summit  of  the  puinacles,  85  feet. 

The  monuments  are  very  numerous,  and  are  in  a  high  state  of 
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preservation,  a  fact  that  confers  great  credit  on  the  parochial 
authorities. 

At  the  east  end  of  the  south  aisle  are  the  following: — A  neat 
marble  tablet,  surmounted  by  a  bust  of  the  deceased,  to  Mra.  Mar- 
garet Graham,  who  died  Jan.  28^  1772,  aged  75. 

A  handsome  marble  tablet  to  John  Leng,  bishop  of  Norwich,  who 
died  Oct.  26,  1727,  aged  62. 

A  profile  bust  and  inscription,  to  W.  Arnold,  who  died  Aug.  23, 
1734,  aged  25.  Near  this  is  a  handsome  monument  to  John 
Lekeux,  who  died  April  12,  1751,  aged  75 ;  above  in  a  niche  is  his 
bust,  surmounted  by  a  pediment. 

'A  neat  marble  tablet  inscribed  as  follows  :•— 

To  the  memory  of  William  Caiton,  Ttho  first  introduced  into  Great  Britain  the 
art  of  Printiog;  and  who,  A.  D.  1477,  or  earlier,  eierciaed  that  art  in  the  abbey 
of  Wettminater.    Thia  tablet  in  remembrance  of  one  to  whom  the  literatoie  of 
his  conolry  is  so  largely  indebted,  was  raised  anno  domini  hz>cccxx,  by  the  Ros> 
borghe  club.     Earl  Spencer,  K.  G.  president. 

In  this  part  of  the  church  is  a  handsome  altar-tomb  with  the  re- 
cumbent effigies  of  a  lady  in  her  rol>es  of  estate,  in  colours  ;  her 
head  rests  on  a  double  cushion,  and  her  feet  on  a  couching  lion. 
Behind  her  is  a  man  kneeling  in  armour,  and  above  are  shields  of 
arms,  &c.  It  is  to  the  memory  of  Mary,  lady  Dudley,  daughter  of 
William,  lord  Howard  of  Effingham,  who  died  Aug.  21,  1680. 

Jn  the  south  aisle  are  the  following  i—- 
On  a  painted  board : 

Within  the  walls  of  this  charch  was  deposited  the  body  of  the  great  sir  Walter 
Raleigh,  knt,  on  the  day  ha  was  beheaded  in  Old  Palace  Yard,  Westminster,  Oct. 
18,  Ano.  Dom.  1618. 

Reader,  should  yon  reflect  on  his  error,  Remember  his  many  virtues,  and  that 
be  was  a  mortal. 

An  ancient  brass  with  an  engraving,  representing  a  man  and  his 
son,  and  a  woman  and  two  daughters  at  prayer.  It  is  to  the  memory 
of  the  family  of  Cole,  1507. 

By  the  side  of  the  stairs  leading  to  the  gallery,  over  the  south 
aisle,  is  a  handsome  bust  with  drapery  coloured,  to  the  memory  of 
James  Palmer,  B.  D.  born  July  1581,  died  Jan.  5,  1059. 

At  the  west  end  of  the  south  aisle  is  a  marble  monument  to 
P.  Colquhoun,  L.L.D.  who  died  April  25, 1820,  aged  70.  Above 
is  a  basso  relievo  of  a  hive,  and  emblems  of  '  Justice  and  Com- 
merce.' 

In  the  north  aisle  is  the  handsome  monument  and  bust  of 
Cornelius  Vandun  ;  he  is  represented  in  colours,  in  the  costume 
of  the  yeoman  of  the  guard,  with  E.  R.  on  his  breast.  Round  his 
bust  is  inscribed :  Obitt  Anno  Domini,  1577,  bvried  3d.  of 
Sept.'  jetatis  sv^  94.     Beneath : — 

Cornelias  Vaudnn  licth  here  borne  at  Breda  in  Brabant,  sovldiour  with  K. 
Henry  atTirrney,  yeoman  of  the  gard  and  vsher  to  K.  Henry,  K.  Edward,  Q.  Mary 
and  Q.  Elizabeth ;  of  honest  and  vertvovs  lyfe,  a  carfvl  man  for  pore  folke,  who 
in  the  ende  of  this  towne,  dyd  bvyld  for  pore  wtdowe  SO  bowses  of  hi     wne  coste. 
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A  monuroent  with  the  effigies  of  two  men  and  a  woman  kneeling 
at  a  tomb,  in  the  costume  of  the  time  coloured,  lo  R.  Peters,  esq. 

At  the  east  end  of  tliis  aisle  are  numerous  monuments. 

A  handsome  modern  monument  of  white  marble,  to  the  memory 
of  sir  Peter  Parker,  bart.  who  was  killed  on  Aug.  3,  1814,  in  land- 
ing some  troops  on  the  coast  of  North  America.  He  was  aged  28. 
Alx>ve  the  inscription  is  a  basso  relievo  representing  his  death.  On 
the  summit  is  a  sarcophagus,  on  which  is  a  figure  supporting  a 
bust  of  the  deceased. 

Ou  the  same  side  is  a  handsome  monument  of  the  Corinthian 
order,  with  a  male  and  female  effigy,  kneeling  within  recesses,  to 
Thomas  Sevmour,  second  son  of  the  earl  of  Hertford,  and  Isabel 
his  wife.     He  died  Aug.  8, 1600,  she  Aug.  20, 1619. 

Ou  the  opposite  side  is  a  handsome  monument  of  a  lady  kneeling 
at  her  devotions,  in  colours,  and  beneath  a  basso  relievo  of  three 
men  and  three  women  in  similar  attitudes.  It  is  to  the  memory  of 
Dorothy  Stafford,  wife  of  sir  William  Stafford,  knt.  who  died  Sep. 
22,  1604,  aged  78.  Near  it  is  a  similar  one  to  Blanch  Parr,  chief 
gentlewoman  to  queen  Elizabeth,  who  *  died  a  maide,'  Feb.  12, 
1589,  aged  82. 

Near  this  is  a  handsome  monument,  representing  a  man  in  half 
armour,  kneeling  within  an  arch ;  his  right  hand  resting  on  his 
breast.  Above  are  arms,  a  canopy  with  drapery,  &c.  It  is  to 
Francis  Egiokc  who  died  Nov.  21, 1622.  Below  this  monument  is 
one  with  grating  before  it,  representing  a  male  and  female  at  prayers, 
in  colours,  to  Thomas  Arneway  and  Margaret  his  wife.  He  was 
buried  Dec  8,  1603,  she  Aug.  9, 1596.  This  monument  was  re* 
paired  and  beautified  in  1713. 

The  next  object  of  our  notice  is 

Westmimter  Hall. 

The  history  of  which  abounds  with  incidents  of  the  most  import* 
ant  nature,  and  of  the  highest  interest. 

The  old  hall  was  built  by  William  Rufus,  in  the  year  1097  and 
1098,  at  which  place,  on  his  return  from  Normandy,  the  year 
following  its  completion,  '  he  kept  his  feast  of  Whitsuntide  very 
royally.'*  It  was,  therefore,  first  used  as  a  banqueting-house  to 
the  ancient  palace,  which  i^tood  on  the  site  of  what  is  now  called 
Old  Palace  Yard. 

In  the  year  1236,  Henry  111.  on  New  Years'  Day,  caused  six 
thousand  poor  men,  women,  and  children,  to  be  entertained  in 
thu  hall,  and  in  the  other  roqms  of  his  palace.  This  was  on 
the  occasion  of  queen  Eleanor's  coronation.  The  king  and  queen 
had  been  married  at  Canterbury  ;  and  on  the  day  of  this  great 
feast  they  made  their  public  entry  into  London. 

Slowe  informs   us,  that    '  the  citisens  rode  to  meet  the   king 

*^'  *  Stowe's  Annalf,  p.  188,  and  HeD.  Hunt.   Hiit  irho  callt   it  the  feativa)  o. 
ChrittmaJ. 
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and  queen,  being  clothed  in  long  garments,  embrodercd  about 
wyth  golde  and  silke  of  diverse  couioures,  their  horses  finely 
trapped  in  array  to  the  number  of  three  hundred  and  sixty,  every 
man  bearing  golden  or  silver  cups  in  their  hands,  and  the  king's 
trumpeters  before  them  sounding.  The  citie  was  adorned  with 
silkes  and  in  the  night  with  lamps,  cressets,  and  other  lights  without 
number,  besides  many  pageants  and  strange  devices  which  were 
shewn. 

'  To  this  coronation  resorted  so  great  a  number  of  all  estates, 
that  the  citie  of  London  was  scarce  able  to  receive  them.  The 
archbishop  of  Canterbury  did  execute  the  office  of  coronation  : 
the  citizens  did  minister  wine  as  butlers.  The  citizens  of  Win- 
chester tooke  charge  of  the  kitchen  ;  and  other  citizens  attended 
their  charges.** 

In  the  year  1241,  (the  year  before  the  king  having  caused  the 
citizens  to  swear  fealty  to  the  young  prince  Edward,  born  at  West- 
minster), the  same  monarch  entertained  in  this  hall  and  the  adjoin- 
ing palace,  his  principal  nobility,  and  the  pope*s  legate,  then  in 
London.  On  this  occasion  Henry  is  described  as  having  disho- 
noured himself  by  placing  the  legate  at  the  head  of  the  table,  seating 
himself  on  his  right  hand,  and  the  archbishop  of  York  on  his  left. 
This  political  or  superstitious  partiality  gave  great  offence  to  the 
nobility,  both  spiritual  and  temporal. 

*  But,'  says  IVfaitland,t  '  of  all  the  royal  entertainments  that 
ever  were  given  in  this  hall,  or  perhaps  in  any  other^  that  (if  a 
certain  monk  may  be  credited)  given  by  the  same  king,  at  the  nup- 
tials of  his  brother  Richard,  earl  of  Cornwall,  anno  1243,  was  the 
most  sumptuous  ;  for,  according  to  my  author,  the  number  of  dishes 
at  that  feast  amounted  to  above  thirty  thousand.  If  we  admit  the 
dishes  to  have  been  each  but  a  foot  in  diameter,  the  present  ball, 
which  is  much  bigger  than  that  in  the  time  of  Henry  III.  wolild 
(exclusive  of  the  company),  only  contain  fifteen  thousand  and  forty- 
eight  dishes.' 

Without  meaning  to  confirm  the  monk's  statement,  it  may  l»e 
remarked,  that  it  does  not  follow  that  all  those  dishes  were 
upon  the  table  at  the  same  time,  nor  is  it  necessary  to  allow 
so  much  as  twelve  inches  for  each  dish ;  neither  is  it  probable, 
that  all  the  dishes  were  placed  in  the  hall,  as  it  was  customary 
to  make  use  of  the  other  rooms  belonging  to  the  adjacent  pa- 
lace :  there  b,  therefore,  nothing  impossible  in  the  monk*s  state- 
ment. 

In  1299,  27  Edward  I.  a  fire  destroyed  or  very  much  injured  this 
ancient  palace,  and  many  houses  adjoining,  indeed  it  received  so 
much  damage  that  the  parliament  in  the  ensuing  year  was  held  al 
the  house  of  the  archbishop  York. 

Thomas  Walsinghamt   mentions  a  royal  entertainment  given  in 

•  Stowe*s  Anoals,  p.  S7 1—8.  *  Hist.  Loud.  ii.  1S40. 

I  Uiatoria  Brevif. 
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*  *  * 

1317,  by  Edward  III.  in  the  hall  of  this  palace,  at  Whitsuntide,  to 
his  court  and  nobilityi  when  a  woman,  in  a  fantastical  dress^  repre- 
senting that  of  a  comedian,  entered  the  hall  on  horseback,  where, 
with  an  uncommon  assurance,  after  having  ridden  round  the  seve- 
ral tables  below,  ascended  the  steps  to  that  of  the  king,  and 
throwing  down  a  letter,  she  immediately  retired. 

This  letter  Edward  commanded  to  be  opened  and  read  ;  the 
GQBtents  were  to  the  following  effect :  *  Our  lord  the  king  may 
take  notice,  that  he  has  not  kindly  regarded  those  knights  who 
faithfully  served  his  faUier  and  himself wiUi  their  lives  and  fortunes; 
but  has  too  much  enriched  others,  who  never  performed  any  thing 
considerable.' 

The  woman  being  pursued  and  apprehended,  readily  acknowledged 
that  she  was  employed  and  paid  by  a  certain  knight  for  that  service ; 
who  l>eing  thereupon  arrested,  boldly  declared,  that  he  had 
dene  it  with  no  otlier  view  than  that  to  the  king's  honour,  which 
being  taken  into  consideration,  together  with  the  contelns  of  the 
letter,  which  were  incontestible  facts,  both  the  knight  and  the  wo« 
man  were  soon  discharged  from  custody. 

Richard  II.  ordered  the  whole  building  to  be  pulled  down,  and, 
m  the  year  1397  the  present  edifice  was  erected.  About  two 
yean  afterwards  this  monarch  kept  his  Christmas  festival  in  the 
new  hall,  accompanied  with  all  that  splendour  and  magnificence 
for  which  his  court  was  so  conspicuous.  It  is  said  on  this  occasion 
twenty*eight  oxen,  three  hundred  sheep,  and  fowls  without  num- 
ber were  consumed.  Tlie  number  of  guests  on  each  day  of  the 
least,  amounted  to  ten  thousand  ;  and  two  thousand  cooks  em- 
ployed.* 

The  same  author  says,  the  great  hall  <  was  begunne  to  be  re- 
payred  in  the  yeere  1397  by  Richard  the  Second,  who  caused  the 
wab,  windowes  and  roofe  to  be  taken  downe  and  newe  made,  with 
a  stately  porch,  and  divers  lodgings  of  a  marvellous  worke  and  with 

*  great  costs.'  He  goes  on  to  state  that  the  charges  of  the  building 
were  obtained  by  pillaging  refugees  who  had  fled  their  country, 
and  that  this  dishonest  and  unfeeling  mode  of  taxation  produced 

*  great  summis  of  monney,'  and  also  gives  the  name  of  the  architect 
John  Botterell,  he  adds  '  this  hall  being  finished  in  the  yeere  1399, 
the  flame  king  kept  a  most  royal  Christmas  there'f.  In  the  course 
of  these  repairs,  a  contract  was  entered  into  with  Richard  Wash- 
bonrn  and  John  Swalwe^  masons,  to  raise  the  walls  two  feet  higher 
than  they  were  with  Ryegate  stone,  and  marble  to  strengthen  it, 
the  whole  was  to  be  done  according  to  a  model  made  by  the  advice 
of  master  Henry  Zencley,  and  delivered  to  the  said  masons  by  Wat- 
kin  Walden  his  warden ;  and  for  every  foot  of  assize  in  length 
they  were  to  have  twelvepence.l 

The  hall  received  but  little  attention  iroin   government,  except 

*  Stow  apod  Maitland.  |i.  1S4I.  t  Smith's  Wettmioster,  p.  58. 

^  Sarwj,  |L  887. 
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the  substituticm  of  slates  for  lead  on  the  roof,  a  profitable  job  fnt 
some  favoured  contractor,  until  the  reign  of  bis  present  miyesly, 
when  the  whole  exterior  and  the  interior  of  the  roof  underwent  a 
thorough  repair,  and  the  principal  front  was  rebuilt  with  Bath  atone 
tinder  the  direction  of  J.  Gayfere. 

The  plan  is  parrailelogramatic,  having  two  square  towers  and  a 

Krch  at  the  north  end.    The  principal  front  consists  of  a  cjentre, 
Iween  two  wings  or  towers  considerably  in  advance  of  it.    The 
former  is  made  in  height  into  two  storiesj  the  towers  into  three*  both 
towers  are  alike,  the  firat  storv  is  a  highly  decorated  basement 
entirely  filled  with  beautiful  niches,  with  semi^jiexagonal  canopies, 
lind  the  wall  behind  is  occupied  with  cinquefoii  headed  pannels  t  in 
-the  second  story  an  arched  window  divided  by  a  mulUoii  and  tran- 
som into  two  lights,  between  two  canopied  nichesi  and  in  the  upptar 
story  a  similar  window  onlyi  the  eleyaticm  finishes  with  a  bloeh  cdr- 
nice  surmounted  by  an  embattled  parapet,  at  one  of  the  angles  of 
each  tower,  an  octagon  staircase  turret.    The  central  division  con- 
sists of  a  porch  with  a  bold  and  handsome  pointed  arch  in  the  cen- 
tre between  niches  similar  to  the  towers,  the  whole  surmounted  by  a 
gallery  fronted  by  a  parapet  peirced  with  qu^rterfoils,  the  spaiidrils 
of  the  arch  of  the  porch  bear  shields,  charged  with  the  arms  of  Eit* 
ward  the  Confessor  held  by  angels,  below  each  tha  white  hart,  the 
well-known  badge  of  Richard  D ;  the  side  walls  of  the  porch  have 
traceried  windows  in  blank ;  the  ceiling  is  groined  and  ribbed;  the 
inner  entrance  is  by  a  small  pointed  arch  fiUed  with  oak  doors;  the 
upper  story  of  the  main  elevation  is  principally  occupied  by  a  mag ^ 
jiificent  window,  made  by  perpendicular  mullumsinfo  nine  divisioBa, 
subdivided  horizontally  by  a  transom  stone;  every  compartment 
thus  formed  has  an  arched  head  enclosing  five  sweeps  i  the  bead 
of  the  arch  is  filled  with  minute  compartments,  corresponding  in 
form  and  dimensions  with  the  larger  opes;  the  weather  cornice  at 
this  window  rests  on  the  white  hart ;  the  elevation  finishes  with  a 
well  proportioned  gable,  the  cornice  enriched  with  crockets  raking 
np  to  a  triampilar  niche  in  the  centre,  crowned  with  a  pinnacle  ( 
ihe  side  walls  are  strengthened  by  buttresses,  composed  of  a  nlas^ 
aive  insulated  pier,  situated  opposite  to  the  piers  between  the  win* 
dows,  at  about  eighteen  feet  distance,  from  which  flyinf  arches 
spring  and  abut  against  the  walls  of  the  hall ;  but  one  of  these  bnt^ 
tresftw  can  be  seen,  which  is  in  the  i^>eaker's  court  yard  {  the  olli^ 
are  hid  and  concealed  in  the  new  courts,  and  other  acyacent  etcm* 
acencies,  which  hide  the  exterior  view  of  (he  building*  it  being 
much  to  be  lamented  that  there  "was  not  taste  enough  in  the  dtrse- 
tors  of  the  public  works,  to  have  ordered  the  compietfc  immlaiian 
ef  the  hail.    The  southern  end  has  a  similar  window  4o  the  Wrifc, 
and  on  the  point  of  the  gable  is  an  octagon  turret,  which  ends  te 
A  modern  cupola.    The  interiore  surprizes  every  apectster  by  Ihe 
grandeur  and  vastness  of  the  whole ;    it  is  covered  b^  the  most 
•plendid  timber  root  ever  witnessed ;  there  are  In  all  thirteen  rihi. 
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each  composed  of  a  troased  arch,  oonpreheaded  within  one  large 
and  magnificent  pointed  arch,  8tretcbin|[  apros9  the  entire  building ; 
the  trusses  are  purved  with  aneels  holding  shields,  charged  with  the 
arms  of  king  Richard  li.,  and  from  them  spring  king  posts  which 
bind  the  two  arches  together ;  the  spandrits  and  all  intervals  are 
ruled  with  uprights  with  trefoil  heads;  between  the  ninth  aqd 
tenth  beams  a  !>eautiful  lantern  springs  from  the  roof,  lately  re- 
stored in  iron  ;  at  the  sides  pf  the  principal  entrance  are  staircases - 
Me  is  ancient  and  has  a  pillar  charged  with  the  arms  of  John  Staf« 
ford,  lord  treasurer  from  1422  to  1424, 1st.  Henry  VI,  to  1426,  and 
afterwards  archbishop  of  Canterbury ;  and  those  of  Ralph,  lord 
Boteler  of  Sudley,  treasurer  of  the  exchequer,  21st.  Henry  VI.  1443. 
The  motio  round  the  top  is  9ftU  tt  tnOtt  ^VOlU  Opposite 
is  a  modem  pillar  charged  with  the  arms  of  George  III.  with 
the  dale  of  1781.  At  the  upper  end  of  the  half  is  a  large 
flight  of  steps  leading  to  a  door  communicatii^^  with  ijoner 
apartments  ;  on  each  side  of  the  window  are  three  niches,  }n  five 
of  which  still  remain  statues  of  the  foUowbg  monarchs,  William 
Rufus,  Henry  I.  Stephen,  Henry  II.  Richard  I.  and  John,  l^eaM- 
tifully  coloured ;  the  side  walls  are  pierced  witli  windows  divide<| 
by  one  mallion,  but  which  are  generally  stopped  up  by  some  aid- 
jacent  building,  and,  in  consequence,  a  row  of  dormer  windows 
have  been  made  in  the  roof.  The  repairs  of  t^e  hall  are  ^till  in  ai> 
uufinished  state,  and  the  interior  is  filled  up  with  temporary 
buildings  for  records  until  some  permanent  structure  is  found  for 
them. 
The  dimensions  are  as  follow  : — 

Pe«t.  Inches. 

Lesgth,  aaterior 266  8 

—I m  the  clear 238  8 

porch  and  towers 28  0 

Breadth  exterior  north  front •  •    97  8 

. each  tower 26  4 

porch 24  9 

in  the  clear  north  end 67  1 

south  ditto ; . . .    68  0 

buttress 31  9 

arch  of  ditto 18  3 

solid  of  ditto 13  0 

Height,  towers  to  battlements  71  11 

west  front  to  point  of  gable 9111 

■     .     ■      to  pinnacle  ''. 127  9 

"'           buttresses  including  pinnacles 45  1 

Lantern 38  2 


Over  the  door  leading  into  the  receipt  of  the  Exchequer,  is  a 
•cuipliued  head  covered  with  a  hood  :  beneath  ia  this  inscription ! 

M2 
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^(8  emultts  fllrgf . — 

alluding  to  the  vigilance  and  circumspecti<Hi  requisite  in  the  affairs 
of  the  exchequer* 

Of  the  old  palace  some  few  remains  exist,  though  perhaps  much 
altered,  but  before  the  present  century,  when  the  board  of  works 
with  their  surveyors  and  attached  architects,  were  not  so  anxious  to 
destroy  or  mutilate  our  ancient  architecture,  numerous  ancient 
apartments  existed,  even  within  the  memory  of  many  inhabitants, 
which  have  been  swept  away,  and  mean,  and  nationally  considered, 
dbg^aceful  brick  erections  formed  in  thehr  place. 

From  the  present  appearance  of  some  of  the  buildings,  and  the 
known  age  of  others,  it  should  seem,  that  originally  the  palace  .of 
Westminster  formed  two  sides  of  a  square,  and  was  all  comprehended 
in  Old  Palace  Yard,  of  which  it  constituted  the  east  and  south  sides. 
Its  east  side  consisted  of  the  Court  of  Requests,  the  Painted  Cham- 
ber, and  several  other  nameless  old  rooms  adjoining  them*  Those 
oil  the  south  cannot  now  be  ascertained,  as  none  of  them  are  at 
present  existing,  but  it  is  certain  that  they  were  remaining  m  the 
time  of  Edward  ILL,  that  they  were  parts  of  the  private  palace,  and 
joined  the  old  stone  tower,  now  the  parliament  office* ;  and  thai  in 
1754,  when  the  houses  tor  the  clerks  of  parliament  were  erected,  a 
stone  wall,  of  nine  feet  thick  was  discovered,  undoubtedly  part  of 
the  old  palace.  Originally  also,  and  before  the  erection  of  West- 
minster hall,  it  is  supposed  that  the  court  of  Requests  was  the  great 
hall  of  the  palace.  Of  the  buildings  adjoining  Westminster  hall  on 
the  west,  few,  if  any,  were  of  much  antiquity.  Some  were  of  the 
reign  of  the  Edward^s,  but  the  major  part  not  earlier  than  the 
reign  of  Henry  VII.  or  thereabouts.  Near  this  side  of  the  hall  was 
two  messuages  known  as  the  Constabulary  and  Paradise,  and  certain 
subterraneous  passages  were  called  HelL  and  Purgatory*  The  for* 
mer,  however,  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  appears  to  have  been  the 
sign  of  a. low  public  house,  frequented  by  lawyer's  clerks,  &c.  There 
was  also  a  house  of  entertainment  called  Heaven,  noticed  by  Butler 
in  Hudibras,  as 

'  False  Heaven  at  the  end  of  the  HalU't 

Collegiate  Chapel  of  St.  Stephen. 

Atijoining  the  south-^east  angle  of  the  hall,  and  at  the  nortii  end 
of  the  old  palace,  was  the  chapel  to  St.  Stephen  the  protomartyr, 
founded  by  king  Stephen,  but  rebuilt  by  Edward  lU.  in  1347,  in  a 
very  magnificent  manner;  the  latter  monarch  converted  it  into  a 
collegiate  church,  and  placed  therein  a  dean,  twelve  secular  canons, 
twelve  vicars,  four  clerks,  six  choristers,  a  verger  and  chapel 
keeper.J 

.  The-  following  year,  Edward,  by  letters  patent,  endowed  the  same 
with  his  Hospitium,  or  great  house  in  Lombard-street,  certain  lands 
*  See  Fig.  9  in  the  annexsd  plate,    t  Part  III.  line  24.    X  Dugdale  Mod.  Angl. 
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m  Yorkthiie,  and  an  annuity  oot  of  his  treasury,  to  make  up  the 
produce  of  the  said  house  and  lands,  five  hundred  pounds  per  an« 
num,  till  he  should  settle  an  estate  thereon  of  the  like  yearly  value ; 
and  adjoining  to  the  Thames  side,  not  only  erected  handsome 
apartments'  for  their  reception,  hut  likewise  built  for  their  use,  in 
the  little  Sanctuary,  in  Little  King-street,  a  very  large  and  strong 
bell  tower,  and  placed  therein  three  very  great  bells,  to  be  rung  on 
solemn  occasions,  such  as  coronations,  triumphal  shews,  funerals  of 
princes,  and  their  obits.* 

And  for  the  greater  convenience  of  the  dean  and  canons,  (who, 
upon  the  erection  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  new  palace,  were  re- 
moved into  houses,  in  a  place  called  Cannon  Row,  (Bridge-street) 
and  as  an  additional  embellishment  to  this  stately  chapel,  John 
Chamber,  M.  D,  physician  to  Henry  VIII.  and  last  dean  of  the  col- 
lege, caused  to  be  erected  adjoining  the  north  side  thereof,  a  mag* 
nificent  cloister,  at  the  expence  of  eleven  thousand  marks. 

At  the  suppression,  the  annual  revenues  of  thb  collegiate  chapel, 
amounted  to  1065/.  10<.  and  5d.  This  chapel  being  surrendered 
to  Edward  VI.  it  was  appropriated  for  the  reception  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Commons  of  England,  who  have  ever  since  con- 
Imued  to  meet  therein,  except  when  summoned  by  the  khig  to 
Oxford. 

Ckapelf^*  Our  Lady  of  the  Pew." 

Contiguous  to  the  chapel  of  St.  Stephen,  on  the  south,  was  that 
of  Our  Lady  of  the  Pew,  whose  image  therein,  being  one  of  the 
finest  daas,  bad  many  religious  offices  celebrated,  and  rich  offerings 
made  to  it.  Edward  III.  m  the  year  1869,  gave  to  John  Bulwich 
ten  marks  per  annun.,  for  a  daily  celebration  of  masa  before  this 
fine  statue ;  and  Richard  II.  upon  the  destruction  of  Wat  Tyler, 
repaired  thither,  when,  after  returning  thanks  for  his  great  success^ 
he  made  considerable  offerings  to  the  same  renowned  statue. 
'  These  offerings  consisted  in  gifts  to  the  ecclesiastics,  who  said 
raassea  for  the  welfare  of  the  devotees,  and  in  alms,  given  in  trust, 
to  the  same  persons,  for  the  neighbouring  poor.  Except,  therefore^ 
that  of  maintaining  an  unnecessary  number  of  monks  and  other 
religieuse,  might  be  considered  an  evil,  these  superstitious  oblations, 
•8  they  are  now  deemed,  were  of  signal  service  to  the  community. 
How  many  widows  had  pined  in  want,  how  many  orphans  had 
perished  for  lack  of  nourishment;  how  many  aged  and  sick  had 
been  left  to  the  chilling  blasts  of  penury  and  disease  had  not  these 
practices  been  so  prevalent,  at  a  period  when  the  poor  had  no  pro- 
vision for  their  support,  except  what  piety,  humanity,  (or,  if  it 
must  be  so)  superstition,  and  ignorance  might  induce  Uie  opulent 
voluntarily  to  offer.'t 

But,  alas  for  the  wretched  !  a  casual  fire,  in  the  year  1452,  an- 
ticipating, by  nearly  a  century,  the  more  cruel  and  extensive  devas* 

•  Stowe.  t  Mightingals. 
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titidilfe  of  Hfenrj  VIIL  b<bftuined  this  little  mo<i<sh  tttefid  M  (B« 
|j6or,  destroying  lit  the  dame  time^  Ihii  thapel  akid  all  its  pittioaa 
treasures  I 


Cidck  Tatoer. 

The  Clock  t'ower^  or  Bell  House,  stood  opposite  the  ball  gate, 
and  is  said  to  have  been  erected  on  the  following  occasion;  *  A 
certain  poor  man,  in  an  action  of  debt,  beinff  fined  the  sum  of  thir- 
teen and  fourpence,  in  the  reign  of  Il^i^ry  III.  Radulphos  de  Ing- 
batt,  lord  chief  justice  of  the  King^s  Bench,  cooHnisemtilqp  his 
caiBe,  caused  the  court-roll  to  be  erased,  and  the  fine  to  be  tedneefd 
to  six  sbillfaigs  and  eight  pence,  ^bich^  bebg  soon  after  diacbveied, 
the  ja<%e  was  amerced  in  a  pecuniary  mulct  of  ^ght  bttndi^  ikiaHK^ 
and  Uiat  sum  was  employed  in  erecting  tb^  BeU  Tower^  wherein 
was  placed  a  bell  and  a  clock,  which  strikbig  boii|:l^>  wast*  remind 
the  judges  in  the  hall  of  the  fate  of  tfaieir  brother.* 

The  tower  was  not  demolished  till  the  year  17i6«,  when  Uie  great 
bell  w«s  granted  to  the  dock  of  the. Hew  c^edral  of  St.  PaAls, 
London^  whither  it  was  removed^  and  stdod  uoidec  a  Shed  in  the 
chutcb  yard  till  the  turret  wtis  prepared  for  ifS  reoeptien. 

The  clock  had  Aot  lonf  been  up  before  the  bell  was  cricked, 
pnd  re-cast,  bat  with  such  bad  success,  tb&t  in  a  feW^femrs  afterwat^s 
it  was  thought  necesitery  to  take  It  down  again ;  And  the  experiment 
Was  repeiit^,  with,  better  success. 

The  old  bell  bad  the  followfag  inscription: 

'  Te^ei  apBMi  Ms  lt«k,  fi«iA«ttfqoe  Vocbvil, 
Ssncti  deoore  Edwatdi  rignctotut  vt  {)ors.' 

Sij^fTyii^  Uiat  ^lie  ihiM  WUg  g&ve  \Tits  bell^  'tod  n&meA  il  Ed- 
Ward,  thiit^hebours  ot  '*  St.  fidwsard  might  be  property  noticed.' 

It  is  probable  that  Henry  III.  having  been  a  lelFounder  of  the  ad- 
^cffiiing  hhHey  6f  ISV.  Peter^s,  some  y^«irs  betoie  erected  by  Edward  the 
ConTess(/r,  "mfght  d^dic&te  Ais  befl  hi  tr<yhWhr  of  their  patrt/h  saTA^.^ 

*  HoghwD'a  LoAi.W.  ifA,  sfo.  It      appean  by  the  fbtlowbg  distich,  set  to 
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The  Ntw  Nu«  Yard  waa  formerly  indoMd  widi  a  waII,  ud 
had  foar  galea,  mm  od  the  eait,  leading  to  Westuiniter  alaira,  irf 
whIiJi  aoow  pan  lUll  remaina ;  the  three  others  are  totally  de- 
BoUabad  J  that  «n  the  aorth  led  to  the  Wool8ta{rie ;  that  om  the 
weat,  cMid  HighgaU,  iraa  a  rerj  stauljr  and  beautiful  alractute  ; 
but  beisg  decBMd  an  obalnKtioa  to  the  members  of  pariiamettt  in 
their  pawage  to  and  from  their  usapectira  hoDsca,  waa  talwii  down, 
ia  the  year  1706,  aa  waa  abo  the  third,  leading  to  Old  Falaoa 
Yard,  ia  the  year  1731. 


On  the  west  side  of  the  Bell  Tower,  betore  mentioned,  stood  a 
beaulilul  founlam,  with  aumerous  spouts,  horn  «very  oae  o[  which, 
on  certain  fesIivBls  and  njoicing  days,  used  lo  issue  streams  q| 
inne,  and  Irom  tvhicb,  on  ordinary  occasions,  tlie  neigbbouriiig 
iidiabitants  received  the  waste  water  for  tlieir  domestic  purjioses.* 

Though  the  kings  of  Eugland  arc  crowned  in  the  chapel  of  St. 
Edward  the  Conleasor,  In  the  abbey  of  St.  Peter's,  iX  has,  for  many 
ana^been  the  practice  tor  tliem  to  hold  their  coronation  Jeaals  in 
WestminBter  Hall.  It  baa  also  been  used  at  tlie  Irial  o(  peer*  ac- 
cused of  high  treason,  or  other  crimes  and  misdemeanours,  becides 
the   eoDrts  of   chancery,    exchequer,  king's  bench,  and  coromoa 

£1^.  wtlch,  ever  since  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Third,  baye  been 
era  in  diuenent  apartmenU  of  uiis  extensive  buildiug. 
At  the  Cooquesl,  atad  even  for  some  lime  after,  it  does  not  ^- 
pear  that  there  was  more  than  one  supreme  court  of  judicatura 
ta  this  connlry  :  this  Was  the  Curia  Begu  or  King's  Court,  wliid) 
^B  always  the  place  of  the  royal  residence, 

_  At  Otis  court,  especially  at  some  solemnities  of  the  year,  llie 
kmg  held  his  great  countila.  and  transacted  affairs  of  nation^ 
importance,  attended  by  his  principal  lords  and  barons.  Tlwrc 
CDrooatiaoa,  &c.  were  celebrated ;  there  also  was  constantly 
)4ac»fl  k  stately  Ihrone,  a  sovereign  ordinary  court  of  judicalurc, 
whereb  justice  was  administered  to  the  subjects:  and  there 
ma^abyBwlM.dwt  dm  balL  4fw  iMffne, 

a*  Befonnuua  had  fu  name  t^Hqccd  For  Wuuainder    Tom,  hy  foitb. 

'*.1?'_S'I°'°  '■  UTika  DM," 

•'lh«,ll«Tiy,'rh  we.Mf  rHneto  .      *  MaiOand,  atriiapra 
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affain  of  the  royal  revenue  were  transacted.  To  the  king^a  court  h^ 
longed  the  following  officers  :  1  •  "  The  chief  justicier,  who  was  next 
the  king  in  power  and  authority  ;  and  in  his  absence  governed  Che 
realm  as  viceroy*  If  the  king  was  not  present  in  person  in  this 
courts  the  justicier  was  chief  judge,  both  in  criminal  and  civil 
causes.  2.  The  constable,  or  Constahulerius  RegU^  or  Anglia, 
who  was  a  high  officer,  both  in  war  and  peace.  This  office  was 
at  one  time  hereditary.  3.  The  Mareschal^  which  office  was,  and 
indeed  still  is  hereditary.  As  an  officer  in  the  lung's  court,  the 
Mareachal  was  to  provide  for  the  security  of  the  king*s  person  in 
his  palace,  to  distribute  lodgings  there,  to  preserve  peace  and 
order  in  the  king's  household,  and  to  assist  in  determinmg  con- 
troversies, &c.  within  the  royal  precincts.  4.  The  Seneschal,  or 
steward,  which  office  was  likewise  hereditary.  6.  The  chamber- 
lain, or  CamerariuM  Regit* 

The  great  officers  are  distinguished  from  the  mferior  ones,  of 
the  same  name,  by  the  epithet  Magistraius,  Magisterium  ;  as  the 
office  of  king's  chamberlain  is  called  Mngistra  Cameraria ;  also 
MagUtro  Marischaldat,  &c,  6.  The  chancellor,  or  Caneellariug 
Regii,  so  called  to  distmguish  him  from  the  inferior  chancellors 
of  the  dioceses,  &c.  Very  little  is  said  of  this  office.  It  appears, 
however,  that  one  part  of  his  duty  was  to  supervise  the  charters  to 
be  sealed  with  the  king's  seal,  and  likewise  to  supervise  the  ads 
and  precepts  that  issued  in  the  proceedings  depending  in  Curia 
Regit.  He  was  one  of  the  king's  prime  counsellors.  7.  The 
treasurer,  who  was  for  the  most  part  a  prelate,  or  some  other  ec* 
clesiastical  person. 

For  some  time  after  the  Conquest  the  justicer  used  to  perform 
many  duties,  which  afterwards  pertained  to  the  treasurer's  office. 

The  Curia  Regit,  where  all  the  liege-men  of  the  kingdom 
repaired  for  justice,  was  undoubtedly  established  in  England  by 
the  Normans,  there  being  no  notice  whatever  of  such  a  court 
among  the  Anglo-Saxons.  All  pleas  or  causes  were  then  de- 
termined below  in  a  plain  manner,  by  the  courts  in  the  several 
counties,  towns,  or  districts.  And  indeed,  at  first,  there  were 
but  few  causes  reserved  to  the  king's  courts  after  the  Conquest,  till 
the  Norman  lords,  who  were  possessed  of  the  larger  seigneuries, 
carried  it  with  so  high  a  hand  towards  their  vassals  and  neighbours, 
that  the  latter  could  not  have  right  done  them  in  the  ordinary  way,* 
and  so  were  constrained  to  seek  for  justice  in  the  Kingls  Court. 
This  was  likewise  done  when  contentions  arose  between  the  great 
lords  themselves.  However,  few  or  no  causes  were  brought  thither 
without  permission,  and  the  party's  making  fme  to  the  crown  to 
have  this  plea  in  Curia  Regit.  These  were  sometimes  call^ 
obbia,  or  voluntary  fees. 

When  the  pleas  in  the  King's  Court  became  very  numerous,  there 
were  certain  justices  appointed  to  go  IterSt  now  called  circuits, 
through  the  realm^  to  determine  pleas  and  causes  within  the  seve- 
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fil  eCMiBlies*  These  were  vested  with  great  authority.  It  is  doI 
known*  however,  when  they  were  first  instituted,  but  they  were 
new  modelled,  and  their  circuits  appointed  by  Henry  II. 

A  branch  of  the  King's  Court  was  the  Exchequer.  It  was  a 
sort  of  subaltern  court,  resembling  in  its  model  the  Curia  Regis 
itself.  For  in  it  sat  the  great  officers  abovementioned,  and  some- 
times the  king  himself.  It  was  called  eaccarium,  because  a 
diequeied  cloth,  like  a  chess-board,  was  anciently  spread  on  the 
table  in  the  court ;  and  the  great  persons  that  assisted  m  this  court 
were  denominated  Barones  Saccarii.  To  these  were  left  the  care 
and  management  of  the  crown  revenue,  &c« 

The  chief  justicier  let  to  farm  the  khig*s  manors,  held  pleas  at 
the  Exchequer,  and  made  due  allowances  to  the  accomptants. 
The  other  great  officers  had  likewise  their  part  in  affairs  transacted 
at  the  Exchequer. 

As  to  the  causes,  the  Exchequer  was  at  first  called  a  court 
having  jurisdiction  in  Common  Pleas.  Matters  remained  in  this 
state  till  the  division  of  the  King*s  Court  and  separation  of  the 
Common  Pleas  from  it.* 

The  Exchequer  being  the  place  into  which  the  revenue  is  still 
paid,  it  will  be  interesting  to  shew  in  what  manner  it  was  paid  in 
early  times. 

At  first  the  tenants  of  knight's  fees  answered  to  their  lords  by 
military  service ;  and  the  tenants  of  soccage,  lands,  and  demesnes, 
in  a  great  measure,  by  work  and  provisions.  Afterwards  the  re- 
venue of  the  crown  was  answered  in  gold  and  silver,  and  some- 
times in  palfreys,  destriers,  chaseurs,  leveriers,  hawks,  &c. 
(horses,  dogs,  and  game  fowl)  and  the  like.  Sometimes  in  both 
together. 

When  a  man  paid  money  into  the  exchequer,  it  was  said, 
Ik  Tknauro  iiberavit  so  much ;  the  same  phrase  is  still  conti- 
naed. 

These  payments  were  made  ad  Scalatn  and  ad  Pentum :  and 
blank  silver  and  namero  by  tale.  Ad  ioalam  was  by  paying  six- 
pence over  and  above  each  pound  and  twenty  shillings,  which  aft 
lirst  was  thought  sufficient  to  make'good  the  weight.  Ad  pentum 
was  the  persons  making  good  the  deficiencies  of  weight,  though  it 
was  more  than  sixpence  per  twenty  shilling. 

But  as  the  money  might  be  deficient  in  fmeness  as  well  as  weight, 
a  third  way  of  payment  was  by  combustion,  or  melting  down  part 
of  the  money  paid  in,  and  reaucing  it  to  plate  of  due  fineness. 
When  the  ferm  was  melted  down,  it  was  said  to  be  dealbated,  or 
blanched.  As  suppose  a  ferm  of  a  hundred  pound  was  paid  into 
the  Exchequer  after  the  combustion,  it  was  said  to  be  a  hundred 
pound  bknk.  Frequently,  the  twentieth  part,  or  one  shilling,  was 
accepted  in  lieu  of  combustion,  to  save  trouble  and  expense. 
The  payment  by  numero,  or  tale,  requires  no  exphmatioiit  ^  P^^J* 

•  Mato  Hilt.  Ssdi«|, 
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mehts,  br  at  leart  cemputatlond,  were  made  bjr  niarki,  atid  htil 
ftiarks ;  ounces  and  half  ounces  of  gold  ;  and  ui  p6ttlids»  niaHck, 
half-marksi  shillings,  pence,  &c*  of  silver.  The  ounce  of  gi^ld  was 
^ual  to  fifteen  shillings  of  silver ;  (he  pound  of  riWer  by  tate  Was 
twenty  shillings ;  the  mark  thirleen  khlilhigB  and  fourpence  \  and 
a  penny  was  the  twentieth  part  of  an  ounce,  equal  to  otir  tbt^e- 
pence. 

The  rdyal  revenue  in  those  times  wan  collected  ahd  itodi^d  HI  the 
following  manner :  the  person  principally  entrusted  with  th«  lety- 
ing  of  it,  was  the  sheriff  of  each  county,  who  was  an  officer  of 
great  authority.  However»  thens  Were  several  other  coUeetotfa  iiid 
atcountants  *.  ilainely,  the  ("stheators^  the  fermers,  (or  custodes  of 
such  tbWns  and  boroughs  as  were  not  within  the  sheHff*a  HeceifH ;) 
4he  tuilodet  edmbrijt  or  custdm^rs,  the  keepers  of  th«  wardrobe, 
and,  in  general,  all  persons  who  held  bailiwicks  from  the  king,  or 
received  any  of  his  treasuns  or  revenue,  by  impress  or  otherwise, 
were  obliged  to  tender  an  account  thereof;  and,  in  mscoaedilii^ 
times,  the  collectors  of  tallages,  dfsmisa,  tiuincimes,  ^.  But  m 
case  these  officers  could  not  enforce  the  king's  debtor^  to  toittke 
payment,  the  sheriff  Was  artiled  wUh  suff ieient  power  to  do  it. 

The  most  anciekit  process  made  liie  of  was  the  ttimffionce  of  ttia 
exchequer,  which  issued  twice  a  year  into  all  the  counties  of  Eng- 
land, and  Was  returnable  i&gilfaifjt  the  tiines  bf  holding  the  cAko  toe- 
«ttr(fa :  namely,  the  ioccarinni  paBeka,bT  exchequer  of  Easier,  ahd 
'tfife  »acearfnm  Bt.  MithatiUf  dr  exchequer  of  Michai^lmas,  whi<!h 
were  the  general  tenMs  for  the  sheriffs  ahd  other  actoulitattts  to 
pay  in  their  fermes,  ok*  rents,  and  other  Issutgs  «ff  their  bailiwicks. 

This  Was  the  ordinary  jsrocess;  but  lipoh  tir^nt  oecasidtes,  the 
king  issued  special  writs  to  the  sheriffs,  and  ouiers  concerned  in 
eollecting  the  revenue,  commanding  them  to  levy  debts,  Ac,  Witji 
-all  speed. 

The  manner  of  issuing  the  king's  money,  was  by  several  methoda. 
^Whilst  the  money  remained  In  the  hands  of  i\\t  collectoftv.  It  was 
wsuat  for  the  king^  hia  chief  justider,  great  offlckSrs  off  hii  court, 
treasurers,  or  barons  df  the  lExcheqteer  to  order  them,  by  writ,  %$ 
Make  proWsions  and  payments  out  of  the  money  in  their  hands. 
iThis  writ  was  sometimes  caHod  WdircmhUHt  the  shieHfTk  warrant; 
for,  upon  producing  it^  hie  had  atlowance  madie  to  him  de  i&kltd  upon 
Ala  accompt.  Sometimes  th^  king's  money  was  issued  by  way  of 
y^rasr,  or  knfrie$t,  de  prmaHro,  either  out  of  the  receibt  of  tlife  ex^ 
diiMtuir,  th«  wardiwe,  ^r,  some  other  of  the  king%  treasuries. 
i^npreH  seems  1o  have  been  of  the  nature  of  a  conereMiumt  or 
wlteoilH9iorf«iMni  and  when  a  mnan  had  mbDre^  ImpressM  to  htm,  fie 
JbecaMe  acconntslble  to  the  crown  for  the  same. 
'  In  the  fifth  year  of  king  Stephen,  an  account  was  rendered  at  the 
excheqoer,  of  certain  monies  iMpre^ted  to  the  accomptant,  whi^tt 
1ft%  ^mpMa  If avd  came  into  England.* 
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Afltordiog  tA  anei^nt  mage  Ibe  kliig^a  titattiKf  WiS  (o  bfe  ^U)^ 
by  virtne  of  ft  writ  or  maadate  under  the  great,  or  pHvy  steal,  aiid 
directs  aometiineft  td  Ibe  cbief  juslioier  aad  bai^oiis  of  the  exche^ 
qaer;  but  meet  ooiiittioiily  to  the  treasurera  iutd  cbaMberlaih  of  thte 
iecet|yt.  The  nrril  was  foomled  lij;>oit  *  bill  blr  certificate  froito  Uie 
exchequer  or  wardrobe,  or  other  matter  Of  lecbrd.  Bat  the  usuaI 
writ  for  itaifaic  the  kbig'a  tnoaej  out  of  the  exchequer  Was  the  libe- 
raU  <ao  called  fitrai  that  word  used  b  it)  diteeted  to  the  tfeeftaui^t 
aad  diattberlain.  This  writ  was  of  two  fM^  i  a  t^iberatt  for  pdy- 
faif  a  saai  iaeiruse;  and  a  JLtfarole  eurkeht,  otdok-nant,  fbt  paying 
ia  cotlimuaibe,  m  more  Uiaa  ouce. 

From  William  the  Conqueror  to  the  tlibe  WheH  kltog  Jbhu  sigtied 
Magha  Ckarta  is  called  Ibefitst  peHbd  in  the  histoir^  of  Uie  exche- 
quer ;  from  the  end  of  ioHn'ii  re^  «0  the  end  of  EdWatd  ll.'s  is 
called  Ibe  secand  period  ;  tand  im  historv  is  to  be  gathered  f  i'om 
the  leTeaae  roUs  mA  Mher  tetotds  In  tilts  And  some  other  public 
offices.  The  rolls,  which  are  called  the  gie«Ll  Irolls,  are  kept  in  the 
pipe-effiee ;  tke  eaokeipier  tectmis  are  of  the  grei&test  iiUpoHaUce ; 
aol  infMar  ia  lAMest  to  the  DomesdaV  bdok  itself.* 

Froifti  the  tery  first  estabiishmeRt  of  (he  exchequeir  it  ^as  tusto- 
nary  to  mwke  a  |^reat  roll  every  year,  eontaiuing  an  ekad  account  of 
ctefy  branek  of  the  royal  tei^eUue,  as  it  wis  collected  in  each  county. 
The  giMI  rolls  at  most  of  the  y^rs  of  Henry  II.  ftichard  I.  and 
Mm,  asa  still  fh  beingv  But  the  Aost  incient  of  these  records  is 
Tire  ChraaftRoll,  of  the  fifth  year  of  kbig  Stephen.  A  fatnoiis 
aiQoaBMnt  of  antii|Uity,  uays  Madot,  whether  we  consider  the  hand* 
writing,  or  the  contents.  This  great  roll,  or  bundle,  consists  of  six- 
teen l»fe  ffoHa,  wiittett  oa  both  sides,  of  Abot^  four  feet  long,  with 
aaother,  far  diey  4re  Hot  of  an  eqaal  length,  ahd  a  foot  bmad. 

TliMgh  feaefaHy  ealled  tite  Roll  of  6  Stephen,  it  is  no  doubt  a 
roll  dl  anae  yvar  of  Henry  I.>  as  Madoii  ftks  dearly  t>roved. 

Theae  awoids,  aaid  all  otheta  el  Uie  eouH  hoMen  before  the  king. 
of  those  of  the  ooiMaon  bmeh^  aM  of  the  justites  fn  Byre,  still 
leanki  aAder  the  ^mkodf  <sf  the  tIeUMrei-  ind  thamberlains  of  the 

la  process  of  time  the  kings*s  justicier  ceased  to  preside  in  this 
eeurt*  by  wUdi  the  poW«t  of  Ihe  h-ei^afe^  was  conlsiderably  in- 
creasedi  Tile  .eiffalrs  %as  theh  managed  %y .  the  treasurer  and  the 
baroBS  af  the  elDclbaqueir,  W>  whom  Hiay  be  added  the  king's  council^ 
wfaaia  wct>flea  find  AcHag  boHl  ia  the  shpennr  c6urt  aiid  in  the 
eaeieqaer ;  and  tliat  peiaobs  weire  sott^etin^ies  s^nihbioned  to  appear 
before  the  council  there,  on  set  days. 

Heaiy  III.  by  bis  tbaftet,  gtaVkted  m  treasury  of  ^1^  exche- 
qiMii  Bngtaid  and  WMefr,  %o  Walter  Maurice,  bishop  of  Carlisle^ 
to  hold  datiaiip  ilf^i 

SonJe  pataoBsliave  bee*  -iliclitaed  to  tb^k  that  the  oitice  of  Vht 
lriag*stiaaa«rer^aaw««oi|^teaIlit,  It^asnrer  tJi  fengtand),  and 
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that  of  the  treasurer  of  the  excheqaer,  were  two  distiQct  offioet; 
but,  ID  numerous  instances,  the  treasurer,  during  the  rei|^  off 
Henry  IIL  Edward  I.  and  II.  are  stiled,  aometimes.  The  King's 
Treasurer,  and  sometimes  Treasurer  of  the  Exchequer.  It  does 
not  appear  what  appointment  the  treaanrer,  in  the  moat  ancient 
times,  received  of  the  king. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  the  salary  was  one  hundred  marks; 
the  same  salary  was  paid  to  John  bishop  of  Ely,  treasurer 
25  Edward  I.  But  at  that  time  the  king  used  to  make  other  pro« 
TisioD  for  his  treasurers,  by  some  beneficial  grant,  or  ecclesiastical 
preferment ;  and  so  likewise  for  the  chancellors,  and  other  officers^ 
who  were  ecclesiastical  persons. 

Sometimes  there  was  at  the  exchequer  an  officer,  called  the 
treasurer's  lieutenant,  who  acted  in  the  treasurer's  absence,  or,  if  no 
treasurer  executed  the  treasurer's  offices  and  was  in  effect  the 
treasurer's  deputy.  There  were  lieutenants  to  several  other  officers, 
as  to  the  king's  chancellor,  &c.  &c. 

After  the  treasurer  came  the  chancellor,  who  seems  to  have  been 
appointed  as  a  check  upon  the  treasurer.  He  took  an  oath  upon 
entering  into  office  to  this  effect :  that  he  would  well  and  truly  serve 
the  king,  in  his  office  of  chancellor  of  the  exchequer:  that  he 
would  well  and  truly  do  what  appertained  to  his  office :  that  be 
would  dispatch  the  king's  business  before  all  4»tlier :  and  that  he 
would  seal  with  the  exchequer  seal  no  judicial  writ  of  any  other 
court,  besides  the  exchequer ;  whilst  the  chancery  (or  chancellor,) 
was  within  twenty  miles  of  the  place  where  the  exchequer  was 
holden.* 

The  rest  of  the  persons  that  sat  in  the  exchequer  were  the 
barons,  who  were  appointed  by  the  king  in  the  following  manner: 
'  Rex  omnibus,  ad  quos,  &c,  Sciatis  nos  concessisse  dilecte  et 
fideli  noslro  Magistro  Alexandre  de  Levereford  Thesausario  Sancti 
Pauli  Londoniee,  Quadriginta  Marcas  singulis  annis  percipiendas 
ad  saccarium  nostrum  ad  se  sustentandum  in  servito  nostro  ad  sac* 
carium  ubi  residet  per  perceptum  nostrum,  donee  ei  aliter  provi* 
derimus.  lu  cujus  rei  testimonium,  &c.  Teste  Rege  apud  West. 
21  die  Octobris.''t 

The  business  of  the  Exchequer  in  those  early  periods  shall  be 
treated  of  as  briefly  as  possible.  This  relates,  first,  to  the  affairs 
of  the  revenue,  of  which,  generally,  we  have  already  treated ;  and 
there  was  little  difference  in  the  management  of  those  matters  to 
the  end  of  the  reign  of  Edward  II.  from  which  time  they  have 
ducted  on  similar  principles. 

Secondly,  to  pleas  and  causes.  After  the  separation  of  the 
Common  Pleas  from  the  king's  court  and  palace,  it  was  forbidden 
by  the  great  charter,  and,  subsequently,  by  an  ordinance,  to  hoM 
Common  Pleas  in  the  Exchequer;  yet,  in  fact,  some  Common 
Pleas  were  still  holden  ;  and  the  king  sometimes  gave  leave  topar- 
•  Lib.  Rob.  Scsc.  p*  04.  t  Pat.  18  Henr«  III.  M.  9. 
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ticular  persons,  to  bring  their  suits  and  recover  their  debts  there. 
Id  suits  moved  between  parties  in  the  Exchequer,  the  king:  granted 
preference  to  one  person  :  namely,  that  he  should  be  paid  before 
other  creditors. 

Thirdly,  this  business  may  be  said  to  be  of  various  kinds,  such 
as  conventions  and  recognitions,  which  were  frequently  made  in 
the  eichequer,  and  the  presentation  and  admission  of  officers  of 
the  exchequer.  Several  officers  of  the  exchange  and  coiners  of 
money,  were,  from  time  to  time,  presented  and  sworn  in  the  ex- 
chequer, as  well  as  some  others,  as  customers  and  commissioners 
of  perambulation  of  forests.  The  mayors  and  chief  officers  of 
towns,  escheators,  &c.  were  presented  at  the  exchequer  * 

The  citizens  of  London,  after  they  had  chosen  a  mayor  pre- 
sented htm  before  the  treasurer  and  barons,  who  swore  and  ad- 
mitted him  to  his  office ;  as  also  their  sheriffs. 

If  the  sheriff  of  London  did  not  come  to  the  Exchequer  at  the 
king's  command,  to  take  upon  him  his  office,  he  was  to  be  amerced. 
Sometimes  sheriffs  of  counties  were  in  like  manner  sworn  in  person 
at  the  Exchequer.  Several  of  the  king's  tenants,  in  capiie,  by 
rent  service,  paid  their  rent  at  the  Exchequer.  Walter  le  Brun,  a 
farrier  in  the  Strand,  was  to  have  a  piece  of  ground  in  the  parish 
of  St.  Clement,  to  place  a  forge  there,  he  rendering  six  horse  shoes 
with  the  nails  belonging  thereto  anually.*  This  rent  was  ancienllj 
paid  at  the  Exchequer ;  and  in  process  of  time,  the  same  piece  of 
ground  coming  into  the  possession  of  the  mayor  and  citizens  of 
London,  a  similar  service  is  still  demanded,  on  the  30th  September, 
when  the  sheriffs  are  sworn  before  the  cursitor  baron  of  the  Exche- 
quer, and  one  alderman,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  lord  mayor, 
*  count  hob-nails,*  as  an  acknowledgment  to  the  king,  though  the 
original  cause  has  been  for  ages  abolished. 

Of  the  records,  or  rolls  of  the  Exchequer  sufficient  has  already 
been  said. 

To  enter  upon  a  detail  of  the  accounts  of  the  Exchequer  would 
lead  us  much  beyond  our  limits  ;  we  may  state,  however,  generally, 
that  when  the  Chancery  was  separated  from  the  Exchequer,  and 
the  charter  rolls,  writs,  and  precepts  of  the  great  seal  came  to  be 
entered  by  themselves  in  the  Rottdi  Cancellaria,  commencc/d 
the  present  method  of  sending  estreats  from  the  Chancery  to  the 
Exchequer. 

Besides  trials  relating  to  the  revenues  of  the  crown,  in  this  court 
are  now  not  unfrequently  tried  ^matters  of  equity  between  subject 
and  subject.  The  judges  are,  the  lord  chief  baron  of  the  Exche- 
quer, and  three  other  judges,  called  barons  of  the  Exchequer ;  also 
one  cursitor  baron. 

The  King's  Reinbrancer*s  Offfce  is  attached  to  this  court;  and 
there  are  the  remembrancer,  his  deputy,  and  two  secondaries ;  six 
sworn  clerks;  the  lord  treasurer's  remembrancer,  his  deputy,  two 
sccondariesi  the  second  being  also  filaser ;  four  sworn  clerks,  and 

•  Vide  Ma;.  Rot.  19  Hen.  III. 
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bag  bearer ;  one  clerk  of  the  errors  in  the  Exchequer  chamber,  and 
hia  deputy ;  an  heredilary  chief  usher,  a  deputy,  four  Mshera  of 
the  court,  and  a  court-keeper ;  four  messengen  |or  England,  and 
two  for  Wales.  There  are  also  a  marshal  of  the  court  of  Excheqaert 
and  his  deputy  •  a  foreign  upposer  and  his  depu^ ;  a  clerk  of  the 
estreats  and  his  deputy  ;  a  purveyor  of  the  gi?en  wax,  a  clerk  oi  the 
nichils ;  a  pageant  at  arms,  and  a  tipstaff* 

The  Pipe«-of fipe,  belonging  to  the  Exchequer-officey  b  at  Somer- 
set-house 2  as  is  also  the  ComptrollerWff ice. 

The  Expbequer-office  of  Pleas  is  in  Unpoln's  Inn»  Old  Buildinga» 
of  which  (he  reader  will  find  an  account  in  a  subsequent  part  ot  the 
present  volume. 

In  the  court  of  the  Exchequer,  though  the  cnrsitor  baron  takes 
the  oaths  of  some  great  officers,  and  ot  the  sheriffs  of  I^mdoD,  he 
does  not  sit  on  the  bench. 

^  If  any  case  should  appear  so  difficult  that  the  judges  are  di- 
vided in  their  opinion,  the  vote  of  the  chancellor  finally  detenninra 
the  suit. 

Besides  the  court  ot  Exchequer,  there  are  holden  in  thb  hall, 
the  court  of  Common  Pleas,  which  was  established  by  Magna 
Charta  in  the  year  1216 ;  before  which  time  the  court  WM  ambnhi- 
toi7  and  followed  the  king. 

Its  early  history  is  much  involved  in  that  of  the  Excheqnrr,  of 
which  an  ample  account  has  just  been  given. 

It  was  called  the  Common  Pleap,  because  here  all  civil  actionst 
whether  real,  mixed,  or  personal,  are  tried,  and  all  fines  and  reco- 
veries sued  out.  It  has  a  chief  justice  and  til  ree  other  judges,  but 
no  person  can  plead  in  it  unless  he  has  been  called  up  |o  tlie  degree 
of  a  Serjeant  at  law. 

The  Court  ot  Chancery  is  so  called  from  theLatm  wo|rd  CanceUif 
or  screen,  within  which  the  judges  formerly  sat  to  determme  causes 
without  being  annoyed  by  the  spectaton,  who  came  to  be  witnesses 
of  their  proceeduigs. 

The  supreme  judge  of  this  court  is  the  lor4  hi^h  chancellor 
of  England,  who,  next  to  the  king,  ia  the  first  mngiatrate  in  all 
civil  affaire  whatever.  He  is  also  usually  speiiker  of  the  House 
of  Lords,  and  commonly  appointed  high  steward  op  thie  trial  of 
peers. 

The  Chancery  consists  of  two  courts,  in  one  of  which  the  Chan^ 
cellor  proceeds  according  to  the  law  of  the  land ;  but  the  principal 
IB  the  Court  of  Equity,  designed  tp  ^aoderale  the  rigour  of  the  com- 
mon law,  and  grant  redress  of  griev^ces,  Vfhem  the  statute  law 
has  not  made  any  provision. 

The  business  of  the  court  is  very  extensive ;  all  writs  for  the 
election  of  membere  of  parliament  are  issued  from  it ;  patents  for 
sheriffs,  and  all  other  officere,  made  out;  writs  of  ceriiarari 
against  false  judgment,  letters  patent,  treaties  with  foreign  princei^ 
and  commissions  both  of  appeal,  and  oyer  and  terminer^  jgraated. 
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Here  nojariei  me  summoned,  for  the  actiona  are  all  by  bilU 
and  the  depositiooa  of  the  witnesses  are  taken  at  the  EKaminer^a 
office,  and  afterwards  read  in  court  as  sufficient  evidence;  so 
that  Uie  determmatioo  of  the  sentence  is  solely  invested  \n  \hh 
jadge. 

The  officers  belongmg  to  the  high  Court  of  Chancery  are  very 
Bomerous,  and  are  in  different  parts  of  the  metropolis,  the  follow- 
ing are  their  names :  the  Crown*office,  havms  about  five  officers 
and  olerka :  the  Six  Clerks  office,  in  Chancery4ane,  of  which  bere'>, 
after;  the  Report-office,  the  Register-office,  the  Hanaper«^offic0, 
the  Alienalioq-office,  the  Record^office,  the  Dispensation-office, 
•nd  the  Examiner's*officc.  The  clefka  of  the  pettv  bag,  aqd  the 
commisttoiiers  of  bankrupts,  and  the  corporation,  all  belong  to  thiff 
court,  as  also  the  master  of  the  rolls,  and  an  immense  number  cy 
other  officers,  ^erks,  keepers^  messengers,  &c« 

The  Court  of  King's  Bench,  is  so  called  from  a  high  bench  on 
which  our  ancient  monarch  usually  sat  in  person ;  the  judges,  to 
whom,  b  their  absence,  was  deputed  the  judicature,  sat  on  benches 
at  their  feet. 

The  aceeunt  already  given  of  Curia  Regu^  is  sufficient  to  con* 
vey  an  idea  of  the  early  history  of  the  court. 

Hers  am  determined  pleas  between  the  crown  and  the  subject, 
of  tnasoas,  felonies,  ami  other  pleas,  which  properly  belong  te 
the  king;  and  also  in  whatever  relates  to  the  loss  of  fife  or  niem^ 
her  of  any  subject  in  which  the  king  is  concerned.  Here  likewise 
aie  tried  breaches  of  the  peace,  oppression,  and  mis^^ffovernment ; 
sad  this  court  corrects  the  errors  of  all  the  judges  and  justices  of 
Englawj^  in  their  judgments  and  proceedings,  not  only  pleas,  real, 
peisonal^  atad  mixed ;  except  only  pleas  in  the  exchequer. 

This  court  is  general,  and  extends  to  all  England  ;  and  where- 
erer  it  is  held^  the  law  supposes  the  king  to  be  present.  Here 
leaerallj  sit  four  judges,  the  first  of  whom  is  stiled  the  lord  chief 
justice  of  the  court  of  king*s  bench,  (at  present,  1628.  The  right 
hon.  Charles,  lord  Tenterden,)  who  is  sometimes  called  the  lord 
diief  justice  of  England,  being  in  fact  the  same  as  was  originally 
called  the  king^s  chief  justlder,  before  spoken  of. 

The  manner  in  which  the  judges  are  now  created  is  as  follows ; 
the  lord  dumcellor  having  taken  his  seat  in  the  court  where  tlie 
vacancy  is  to  be  filled,  bringing  with  him  the  king's  letters  patent, 
caoses  the  leqeant  elect  to  be  brought  in,  to  whom,  in  open  court, 
be  notifies  the  king's  pleasure,  causing  the  letters  to  be  publicly 
read  :  which  done,  the  master  of  the  rolls  reads  to  him  the  oath  he 
is  to  take,  statmg,  '  that  he  shall  indifferently  administer  justice  to 
all  men,  aa  well  foes  as  friends,  that  shall  have  any  suit  or  plea  be 
fore  him ;  and  this  he  shall  not  forbear  to  do,  though  the  king,  by 
his  letters,  or  by  express  word  of  mouth,  should  command  the 
contrary ;  and  that,  from  time  to  time,  he  snail  not  receive  any  fee 
!tf  p^nsion^  or  liver;  of  aiiy  man,  but  of  the  king  only ;  nor  any  gift, 
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reward,  or  bribe  of  any  man  having  suit  or  plea  before  bin,  saftng 
neat  and  drink,  which  shall  be  of  no  great  value.* 

On  this  oath  being  administered,  the  lord  chancellor  delivers  to 
him  the  king's  letters  ;  and  the  lord  chief  justice  of  the  court  as- 
anigns  him  a  place  in  the  same,  where  he  then  places  him,  and  be 
is  enjoined  afterwards  to  keep  this  place. 

The  justice  thus  created  is  not  to  be  at  the  charge  of  any  dinner, 
solemnity,  or  o(i;er  costs,  '  because  there  is  no  degree  in  the  faculty 
of  the  law,  but  an  office  only,  and  a  room  of  authority  to  continue 
during  the  king's  pleasure. 

Prior  to  the  reign  of  Mary  I.  the  judges  rode  upon  mules  to 
court :  but  sir  John  Whiddon,  a  justice  of  the  court  of  king's  bench, 
disliking  the  uneasy  gait  of  tbose  obstinate  animals,  introduced  a 
more  eligible  mode  of  conveyance. 

The  various  courts  of  law  are  built  on  the  west  side  of  the  great 
hall.  The  designs  are  by  John  Soane,  esq. ;  they  were  commenced 
in  1820,  and  continued  until  1824  ;  the  exterior  of  this  extensive 
pile  was  at  first  a  copy  of  Palladio*s  Basilica  at  Yicenza,  but  after 
the  latter  year,  at  the  suggestion  of  a  committee  of  taste  appointed 
by  the  House  of  Commons,  the  fa9ade  was  altered  in  the  modem 
Gothic  style. 

The  design  of  the  courts  are  nearly  similar,  and  greatly  resemble 
the  offices  in  the  Bank  by  the  same  architect  The  Court  of  King's 
Bench  is  the  first  from  the  principal  front  of  the  hall,  and  is  the 
most  richly-decorated ;  it  is  35  feet  6  inches  long,  30  feet  wide,  and 
26  feet  6  inches  high ;  adjoining  is  the  Bail  Court  30  feet  6  inches 
long,  28  feet  wide,  and  23  feet  6  inches  high.  The  next  is  the 
Court  of  Exchequer ;  it  is  52  feet  long  by  31  feet  7  inches  wide  and 
26  feet  high.  The  Court  of  Equity  is  31  feet  long  by  23  feet  7 
mches  wide  and  24  feet  high.  The  Court  of  Common  Pleas  suc- 
ceeds ;  it  is  a  neat  court,  41  feet  by  33  and  24  feet  high.  The  next 
in  rotation  is  the  Vice  Chancellor's  Court ;  it  i9  36  feet  by  25  feet 
and  20  feet  high.  The  last  court  is  the  Lord  Chancellor's ;  it  is  a 
neat  but  plain  structure ;  the  dimensions  are  36  feet  by  25  and  29 
feet  high.  Attached  to  all  the  courts  are  robing  and  retiring  rooms 
and  a  library ;  they  are  respectively  approached  by  pointed  arches 
ill  the  wall  of  the  great  hall,  which  leads  into  a  narrow  corridor, 
which  answers  in  breadth  to  the  space  between  the  buttresses  and 
the  wall  of  the  great  hall. 

The  courts  of  law  are  generally  devoid  of  accomodation  for  the 
public,  aud  the  judges  and  counsel  have  repeatedly  complained  of 
the  currents  of  air  and  ill  arrangements  connected  with  them.  In 
consequence  of  this  failure  and  the  more  extensive  one  of  the  front 
of  the  New  Palace,  St.  James*  park,  a  select  committee  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  House  of  Commons  to  enquire  and  report  on  the 
office  of  works  and  public  buildings.  This  report  embraces  so 
much  information  connected  with  the  city  of  Westminster,  that 
it  has  been  thought  expedient  to  reprint  it  here  as  a  reoonl  of 
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the  ^  la>le»*  and  *  ability*  of  the  members  composing  the  board  oi 
works. 

Stportfrem  ike  Seleci  Cammiiiee  on  ike  Office  of  Works  and 

PfMie  BuikUngt. 

The  select  oommittee  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the 
public  bttildiBgB  in  the  department  of  the  office  of  works,  under 
fttatule  64  Qeo.  111.  «.  157  ;  and  into  the  appUcatiao  of  part  of  the 
laad  revenue  of  the  cro«n,  under  statute  6  George  IV.  c»  77^  and 
olider  7  and  ft  George  IV*  c.  68,  for  the  management  and  improve- 
neat  of  the  land  revenues  of  the  crowa  in  Ireliind ;  and  into  the 
works  BOW  in  progiessi  under  7  Geo.  IV.  c.  77,  for  improving 
Cfaarinfi<ross,  and  for  granting  leases  of  the  site  of  Carlton  palace; 
sad  lo  report  the  same,  with  th^  observations,  to  the  House,  began 
their  inqnirj  bilo  the  mode  of  conducting  the  business  of  the  office 
of  works,  bj  eaamining  the  surveyor-general ;  who  informed  your 
coBifliittce*  that  aooo  after  the  passing  of  the  act  54  Geo.  111.  c.  147, 
a  code  of  instructions  was  drawn  out  by  the  commissioners  of  the 
tieaauiy,  dated  lifarch  10, 1815,  and  that  no  alteration  of  any  con* 
sequence  has  been  made  since. 

The  legulaticms  under  which  public  works  and  buildings  were 
pieTioosly  carried  on  form  the  subject  of  aa  elaborate  report  frum 
the  oommtasioners  of  inquiry  into  the  conduct  and  iMisiness  of  that 
departnent,  printed  3d  June,  1813.  It  was  enacted  in  1782,  by 
2ted  George  III.  c.  82,  which  suppressed  the  then  existing  board  of 
works^  together  with  several  other  offices,  that  all  bin  majesty's 
Imildiiig^  hitherto  under  the  management  of  that  board  should  be 
under  tlie  direction  of  an  architect  or  builder  by  profession,  as  sur-. 
reyor  or  oomplroller  of  the  works;  which  office  was  htld  fur  many 
years  by  sir  William  Chambers,  and  after  his  death  by  Mr.  Wyalt, 
but  the  want  of  punctuality  and  exactness  of  the  latter  in  keeping 
bis  aoconnts,  and  the  extreme  disorder  into  which  they  .had  fttllen, 
pve  occasloD,  in  1814,  to  new  *  regulations,  by  the  introduction  of 
the  system  under  which  that  office  is  now  conducted.  The  inten- 
tion of  the  framers  of  that  act  appears  to  have  been  to  establish 
sii  efficient  ciHitrol  and  auperintendeuce  in  the  survevor-general, 
sttacbing  to  his  office  a  council  of  three  of  the  most  eminent  archi* 
tects,  to  assist  and  advise  him  by  their  united  talent,  in  all  such 
mailers,  either  of  design  or  execution,  as  might  require  the  know* 
ledge  and  skill  of  persons  professionally  educated.  A  salary  of 
500/.  vras  assigned  to  each  of  them,  and  their  commiission  upon  new 
tittildings  conducted  under  their  direction  was  settled  at  di.  |)er  cent, 
instead  of  5/.,  which  is  the  usual  charge  of  architects;  but  they  were 
relieved  froos  the  expense  of  clerks  of  the  works,  and  of  making  out 
tlie  accounts  and  bills  of  the  workmen,  which  occur  when  they  are 
employed  in  the  usual  course  of  their  business.  Upon  reference  to 
the  evidence  it  will  be  seen,  that  for  C(mducting  the  works  lK>th  at 
Backingbam  palace  and  Wnidsor  cestle,  the  commission  to  be  re«. 
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ctived  is  the  full  commission  of  5/.  per  cent.,  although  the  business 
of  measuring  and  settling  the  accounts  is  conducted  and  paid  1^  the 
office ;  the  grounds  of  which  allowance  are  slated  in  the  corres- 
pondence, and  the  treasury  minutes  contained  in  the  appendix.  Mr.  • 
Nash's  salary  of  500/.  is  not  paid  during  the  progress  of  the  works 
at  the  palace.  The  three  attached  architects  are  certainly  not  ex- 
cluded by  the  6th  section  of  the  act  from  undertaking  and  conduct- 
ing public  works,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  have  been  designed  or 
contemplated  that  they  should  be  exclusively  employed ;  nor  timt 
separate  and  distinct  envisions  of  the  metropolis  should  be  allotted 
to  them,  as  in  severalty,  so  that  one  only  of  this  council  (if  it  may 
be  so  denominated)  should  be  referred  to,  or  consulted,  within  the 
limits  of  his  peculiar  province,  without  any  professional  competition 
or  concurrence.  Objections  might  undoubtedly  be  raised  against  re- 
ferring the  designs  and  plans  of  one  of  these  three  architects  to  the 
other  two,  for  their  examination  and  criticism,  on  account  of  that 
difficulty  and  delicacy  which  very  properly  exist  among  i^en  of  high ' 
reputation  in  the  same  profession,  and  belonging  to  the  same  de- 
partment, who  would  naturally  be  unwilling  to  give  opinions  or 
suggest  corrections  upon  the  works  of  their  colleagues ;  but  the 
effect  of  this  system  has  been,  and  must  continue  to  be,  the  narrow- 
ing and  limiting  the  choice  of  those  who  are  to  determine  upon  the 
general  taste  and  character  of  public  buildings,  whose  judgment  ought 
to  be  assisted  by  some  variety  and  diversity  of  design,  and  some  in- 
crease in  the  power  of  selection.  The  faculty  of  originatbig  and 
inventing  what  is  excellent  in  architecture,  as  in  every  thing  else 
is  undoubtedly  confined  to  few ;  but  many  of  .those  who  are  at  all 
conversant  in  works  of  art,  particularly  if  they  had  opportunities  of 
observing  the  best  examples  of  ancient  and  modern  architecture, 
are  capable  of  forming  a  correct  judgment  upon  designs  or  models 
which  are  placed  before  them,  ana  will  seldom  fail  to  prefer  the  best 
to  the  worst.  The  inconvenience  of  this  want  of  choice,  snpposmg 
no  more  essential  change  to  be  made  in  the  constitution  ojf  the  office, 
may  certainly  be  obviated  by  directing  each  of  the  attached  architects 
to  give  a  general  notion  or  representation,  or  a  slight  sketch,  of  the 
style  and  character  in  which  he  would  propose  any  public  building 
to  be  treated,  which  is  either  to  be  newly  erected,  or  considerably 
"enlarged  or  altered ;  and  slight  sketches  might  also  be  called  for 
rom  other  arehitects  of  experience  or  reputation,  so  as  to  afford 
some  opportunitv  of  competition,  without  incurring  the  inconvenience 
attending  unlimited  tenders. 

In  all  cases  where  any  considerable  work  is  to  be  undertaken,  as 
soon  as  any  one  general  plan  shall  have  been  preferred  and  selected, 
it  is  indispensable  that  a  model  should  be  constructed,  showing  lM>th 
the  elevation,  and  the  internal  accommodation  and  distribution  of 
the  whole ;  and  that  this  model  should  l>e  reconsidered  and  settled* 
(with  alterations,  if  necessary)  before  the  work  is  begun.  A  cor- 
rect estimate  should  then  be  formed,  and  the  codiii|ission  of  the 
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architect  should  not  in  any  case,  be  allowed  upon  the  amount  of  the 
expendilure  beyond  the  original  estimate ;  for  no  mode  of  payment 
can  he  more  absurd  or  contrary  to  economy,  than  that  of  a  per 
ccQiage  upon  the  ultimate  charge,  which  makes  it  the  interest  of 
ihoie  who  conduct  extensive  woiits  to  render  them  as  expensive  as 
Ihey  dm,  and  affords  them  a  premium  upon  their  own  unconstrained 
maccuracy  and  extravagance. 

A  considerable  difference  in  opinion  exists  with  rpgard  to  the 
check  and  control  over  expense  which  the  present  system  affords ; 
and  those  parts  of  the  conflicting  evidence  of  Mr.  Nash  and  Mr* 
Siiiirke,  which  relates  to  this  specific  point,  exhibit  the  defects  and 
the  advantages  belonging  to  it.  But  it  must  be  confessed,  that  the 
ie8|x>n8ibility  of  the  architect  is  extremely  diminished,  when  the 
examination  of  the  several  charges  is  taken  out  of  his  hands,  as 
well  as  the  measurmg  of  the  work,  which  is  stated  universally  to 
be  a  source  of  great  uncertainty  and  cavilling,  and  not  unfrequently 
of  imposition  and  overcharge.  Mr.  Nash  distinctly  says,  that 
nothing  is  so  unreasonable  as  to  think  that  an  architect  can  be  an^ 
flwerable  in  any  way  for  his  estimate  when  he  himself  does  not  con* 
trol  the  prices  and  make  out  the  bills ;  and  he  avows  his  inability  of 
judging  how  nearly  the  expense  of  the  palace  has  come  to  his  esti- 
mate, because  he  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  measuring  or  making 
out  Ihe  accounts.  A  mode  of  proceeding  which  affords  so  plausible 
sm  excuse  or  justification  for  excess  and  deviation  (unless  some 
great  counterpoise  can  be  alleged  in  favour  of  its  utility  in  some 
other  point  of  view),  is  hardly  to  be  maintained  or  continued  with 
advantage  to  the  public. 

For  the  purpose  of  investigating  this  question  and  endeavouring 
to  determine  as  t^  the  present  method  of  conducting  public  works, 
your  committee  entered  into  further  enquiries,  and  examined  severttt 
persons  of  respeMability  and  high  character,  as  architects  and 
builders,  not  connected  with  the  office  of  works;  among  whom  they 
found  the  same  diversity  of  opinion  as  between  the  two  architec(b 
already  referred  to. 

The  preponderance  of  opinion,  however,  among  those  most 
capable  of  forming  a  correct  judgment,  who  have  been  exaAiined 
vpon  this  question,  is  certainly  in  favour  of  the  present  practice  of 
contracts  for  prices,  as  contrasted  with  contracts  in  gross. 

Mr.  Wyatville,  Mr.  Harrison,  and  Mr.  Burton,  give  it  a  decided 
preference ;  but  the  contracts  in  gross  are  considered  by  Mr.  Rowles 
and  Mr.  Cubitt  as  more  advantageous  to  the  employer,  and  not 
necessarily  liable  to  the  objections  which  are  alleged  against  thenr. 
In  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Ri>wle9  are  also  some  detailed  observation^ 
upon  the  code  of  instructions  of  1815,  well  deserving  of  attention, 
and  suggesting  some  improvements  in  that  system. 

The  certainty  of  a  work  being  performed  within  the  sum  allotted 
toJt,  is  unquestionably  a  powerful  recommendatloa  to  contracts  in 
gross ;  but  if,  as  it  is  alleged,  such  works  are  more  liable  to  bb 
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slighted  in  tlie  execution,  and  frauds  are  more  freqnentl^  pta'ctis^^ 
in  carrying  on  and  conducting  the  seirerak  parts ;  and  if  such  frauds 
and  evasions  of  the  specifications  are  less  capable  of  being  detected 
than  when  the  works  are  undertaken  under  contracts  for  prices 
(which  is  the  regulation  in  the  office  for  works),  the  latler  mode 
would  certainly  be  preferable,  even  at  an  increased  charge.  But 
with  the  supcrintendance  of  clerks  of  the  works  and  other  men  bred 
to  the  profession,  belonging  to  and  dependent  upon  the  efflce*  and 
with  soch  accuracy  in  the  specificatioDs  as  the  ability  and  expe- 
rience of  the  attached  architect  cannot  fail  to  ensure,  your  com- 
mittee consider  that  the  method  which  appears  the  most  pmdent 
and  economical  for  individuals  to  adopt,  could  not  prore  disadvan 
lageoua  to  the  public ;  and  they  are  therelore  indined  to  think  that 
with  predse  specification  and  careful  superintendence,  and  where 
all  deviations  from  the  original  plan  are  avoided,  the  system  of  con- 
tracts in  gross  might  be  found  to  1^  the  least  expensive. 

Within  tlie  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years  a  larger  field  haa  been 
opened  for  architectural  talent  and  ezertkm  than  at  almost  any 
other  period  of  oar  modem  annals ;  a  greater  number  of  bridge* 
and  churches,  and  of  both  public  and  private  works  upon  an  ex- 
tended scale,  have  been  completed,  tlian  in  an  hundred  years  before. 
The  appearance  and  convenience  of  the  parts  of  this  metropolis  to 
the  north  of  Pall-mall  and  Piccadilly,  have  been  much  improved  by 
the  grand  line  of  Regent-street,  and  the  buildings  leading  to  and 
connected  with  it ;  of  which  the  general  design  and  many  of  the 
details  are  excellent;  but  on  the  other  hand  it  may  be  observed^  with 
regret,  that  the  taste  and  style  of  some  of  the  public  edifices  do  not 
indicate  such  a  state  of  improvement  as  might  have  been  desired 
and  expected  from  the  increased  opportunities  which  have  bee» 
thus  afforded. 

It  would  be  an  invidious  and  unpleasant  task  to  criticise  the 
labours  of  living  architects,  who  have  deservedly  risen  to  a  distin- 
guished station  iti  their  profession ;  and  it  is  only  with  regard  to 
Such  parts  of  their  productions  as  they  profess  themselves  dissatis- 
fied with  and  condemn,  that  your  committee  venture  to  express  their 
full  concurrence  iu  those  unfavourable  opinicms ',  but  in  some  ot 
these  it  must  be  observed,  that  much  of  the  defect  is  to  be  attributed 
to  changes  and  alterations  in  their  plans,  even  during  the  execution 
of  the  bttildinp,  and  to  a  want  of  due  consideration  and  determi- 
naticHi  upon  the  entire  edifice,  before  any  portion  was  begun. 

The  inconvenient  line  of  the  new  council  office,  both  in  Downing^ 
street  and  Whitehall,  discordant  from  the  lines  of  those  streets,  and 
encroaching  most  awkwardly  and  incommodiously  upon  the  foot 
pavement  of  the  latter  (if  it  should  be  continued),  could  hardly  have 
Deen  resolved  upon,  if  all  the  consequences  attendant  upon  lliat  de- 
sign, in  relation  to  the  line  of  street  and  the  height  of  the  adjoining 
and  neighbouring  buildings,  had  been  laid  before  the  lords  of  the 
treasury  at  one  view,  and  the  objections  pointed  out  to  them.    The 
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•dfUticn  ot  the  pavUion,  toward*  DowniiijSrtfirect,  was  entirely  an 
after  thought ;  uid  it  now  acems  to  require  »  corresponding  and 
oinamcoted  projectioo,  which  if  it  be  placed  before  the  office  of 
ike  aecietary  of  state  for  the  home  department,  and  kept  in  the 
tame  aligiin»eDt,  will  essentially  disfiguie  the  fine  street  of  White- 
hall; or  if  turned  upon  an  obtuse  aiigle  towards  Melbourne  House, 
will  excite  in  every  observing  passenger,  a  sentiment  of  regret  that 
Ibis  inoQOvenience  was  not  foreseen  in  the  beginning,  and  obviated* 
It  will  be  noticed  in  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Soane,  that  a  second  pavi- 
liony  towards  the  home  office,  was  never  in  his  contemplation  ;  but 
he  produced  to  your  committee  a  design  for  erecting  a  correspond- 
ing pavUiooi  on  the  other  side  of  Downing-street,  at  the'  angle  of 
King-street,  with  a  building  extending  into  King-street,  simiJar  to  ' 
that  in  Whitehall. 

The  council  office  should  have  been  much  higher,  if  taste 
only  were  considered,  as  Mr.  Soane  acknowledges  in  his  evidence, 
and  his  first  design  for  a  much  less  decorated  hailding  was  made 
accordingly ;  but  a  desire  of  restrictbig  (he  expense,  which  must 
have  been  incurred  by  making  the  rooms  unnecessarily  high,  was 
one  of  his  reasons,  as  he  alleges,  for  not  carrying  the  building  to  a 
more  dignified  elevation.  A  balustrade  connecting  the  line  of 
chimneys  was,  during  a  short  time,  placed  upon  the  roof  of  this 
dwarfish  front ;  bat  the  architect  states  that  he  had  nothing  to  do 
either  with  the  putting  it  on  or  taking  it  of.  Such  is  the  unsatis- 
factory state  in  which  this  large  and  costly  structure  stands,  from 
bemg  begun  without  a  plan  which  had  been  maturely  considered, 
from  injudicious  alterattcms  and  changes  which  have  been  made 
daring  its  progress,  and  contrai^,  as  it  appears  by  his  own  state- 
ment, to  the  opinion  of  the  architect ;  but  under  whatever  direction 
this  work  may  have  proceeded  there  can  be  cmly  one  opinion  of  the 
work  itself;  and  although  your  committee  cannot  clearly  ascertain 
to  whom  the  blame  attaches,  the  system  cannot  be  good  which  hat 
produced  such  a  result.  It  therefore  now  remains  a  question,  how 
It  can  either  be  left  as  it  is,  or  how  it  can  be  completed  on  the  end 
towards  the  north :  for  as  to  the  project  of  balancing  it  by  a  symme- 
trical and  similar  range  of  pavilion  and  building  on  the*other  side 
of  Downing-street  in  King-street,  vrith  a  decorated  arch  connectmg 
those  two  streets,  such  an  addition  will  probably  never  be  leqnifvd 
for  public  utility,  nor  does  it  seem  desirable  that  it  should  be  ever 
carried  into  effect 

The  name  of  lord  viscount  Godcrich  having  been  frequently  men 
timed  in  Mr.  Soane*s  evidence  relating  to  the  new  council  office 
your  committee  requested  his  lordship  to  inform  them  as  to  hia 
leoollectioa  of  the  circumstances  connected  wHh  that  building, 
which  is  given  at  length  in  his  evidence.  In  this  place  it  may  be 
sufficient  to  observe,  that  with  the  exception  of  the  line  so  inad- 
vertently taken,  the  other  defects  could  not  have  occurred,  if  the 
suggestioD  made  by  lord  Goderich  in  one  of  bb  conferences  with 
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Mr.  Soane  had  b«en  adopted,  which  was,  to  refer  to  tlie  general 
design  of  Inigo  Jones  for  the  palace  of  Whitehall,  and  to  select  such 
A  division  or  portion  from  it  as  might  be  adapted,  in  the  interior 
distribution,  to  the  purposes  of  the  trade  and  council  offices,  and 
might  adorn  the  street,  by  a  front  not  discordant  from  the  style  .and 
character  of  the  only  portion  of  that  grand  building  which  now  re- 
mains and  decorates  the  op|M>site  side. 

Another  larger  and  much  more  expensive  building,  which  is  in 
progress  for  his  majesty *s  palace  in  St.  James*s-park,  is  now  under- 
going very  considerable  alterations,  not  originally  contemplated,  for 
the  purpose  of  rectifying  a  defect,  which  scarcely  could  have  oc- 
curred if  a  mo<lel  of  the  entire  edifice  had  previously  t>een  made 
and  duly  examhied.  Mr.  Nash  says,  in  answer  to  a  question  re- 
lating to  the  two  detached  three-windowed  houses  at  the  extreme 
angles  of  the  wings,  *  I  was  not  at  first  aware  that  the  effect  would 
have  l)een  so  bad  ;  and  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  was  disappointed 
myself  in  the  effect  of  them.*  The  consequence  of  this  alteration^ 
thus  occasioned,  wilt  increase  the  interior  accommodation  by  adding 
twenty -seven  new  apartments  to  the  present  numbers,  but  it  is  esti- 
mated at  no  less  a  sum  than  50,000/.  With  regard  to  the  dome 
above  the  roof  of  the  palace,  Mr.  Nash  deems  it  unfortunate  that 
i|  is  visible  from  the  park  side,  which  was  not  intended  by  him,  nor 
vvas  he  aware  that  it  would  have  been  seen,  except  as  belonging  ex- 
clusively to  the  garden  front. 

It  was  proposed  when  this  great  work  was  first  undertaken  in 
i825»  under  the  title  of  repairing  and  improving  Buckingham-house 
(G  Geo.  IV.  c.  77),  that  the  expenses,  then  estimated  at  252,090/. 
should  be  defrayed  out  of  the  land  revenue  of  the  crown,  in  the 
department  of  the  woods  and  forests ;  but  in  consequence  of  extra- 
ordinary charges  upon  that  revenue  to  a  very  considerable  amount, 
some  of  which  had  not  been  foreseen  or  ascertained  at  the  time  of 
passing  that  act,  and  also  from  the  unexpected  rapidity  with  which 
the  alterations  had  proceeded  at  the  palace,  the  work  must  soon 
have  been  suspended  for  want  of  funds  to  continue  it,  if  a  supply 
from  a  source  whoHv  unlooked  for  and  unexpected  had  not  beeq 
advanced  by  orders  from  the  commissioners  of  the  treasury  in  aid  of 
this  deficiency.  Your  committee  conceive  that  it  does  not  come 
within  th^ir  province  to  do  more  than  to  notice  this  transaction,  as 
having  enabled  the  office  of  woods  and  forests  to  meet  the  heavy 
charge  by  other  resources  than  those  which  were  by  law  appro- 
propriated  to  it.  This  supply  amounted  to  250,000/.  What  has 
hitherto  been  actually  paid  from  the  land  revenue  is  27,700/.  in 
addition  to  that  sum  ;  and  there  is  a  probability  that  the  surplus  of 
that  revenue  will  in  this  year  be  capable  of  affording  about  00,000/. 
and  in  1829  about  100,000/.  The  land  revenue  varies  from  year 
to  year,  in  consequence  of  fines  upon  renewals ;  but  the  whole, 
including  that  of  the  woods  and  fprests,  may  be  taken  at  about 
200,000/.  a  year. 
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The  estimated  charge  for  completing  the  palace  is  432,920/.  in- 
cluding the  above  lum  of  277,76?/.  which  has  heen  already  paid. 

Upon  the  sile  of  Carlton  House,  the  several  houses  which  are 
erecting  for  individuals  must  he  conformable  to  a  general  design  for 
the  exterior,  but  the  proprietors  are  at  liberty  to  select  their  own 
architects  or  I  uilders ;  and  the  annual  rents  which  will  accrue  to 
the  crown  from  these  new  houses  are  calculated  at  6,452/.,  the 
particulars  of  which  will  be  fouad  exactly  detailed  in  the  evidence 
of  Mr.  Arbuthnot. 

It  was  imagined  by  Mr.  Nash,  that  a  large  sum  would  at  once 
.be  raised  by  a  sale  of  the  greater  part  of  these  annual  ground-rents 
lo  the  proprietors  of  the  houses  at  20  years'  purchase  (the  freehold 
being  still  retained  by  the  crown,)  but  that  expectation  having  not 
hitherto  been  realized,  no  present  pecuniary  advantage  of  that  sort 
having  accrued  to  the  crown  in  aid  of  this  undertaking,  but  on  the 
contrary,  a  considerable  and  immediate  charge  having  been  incurred 
in  forming  the  ground,  making  a  large  sewer,  purchasing  the  land- 
tax,  and  other  incidental  outgoings,  before  any  part  of  the  annual 
rents  has  been  received. 

It  is,  however,  stated  in  Mr.  Arbuthnot*s  evidence,  that  although 
the  proprietors  themselves  may  not  choose  to  buy  up  their  rents,  it 
woald  be  in  the  power  of  the  government  to  sell  to  any  other  mdi- 
viduals  such  a  proportion  of  them  as  might  be  thought  fit  to  dispose 
of.  By  the  act  7  Geo.  IV,,  c.  77,  the  crown  is  authorised  to  take 
fines  from  the  lessees  for  any  portion  of  their  rent,  which  is  a  devia-  , 
lion  froin  the  usual  practice  with  regard  to  other  new  buildings ; 
not  is  it  the  practice  to  alienate  new  buildings  in  fee,  to  which  rule 
it  appears  expedient  to  adhere. 

The  expenditure  upon  the  alterations  in  St.  Jameses  park,  which 
are  in  some  measure  connected  with  these  new  houses,  amounts  to 
16,053/.,  including  the  iron  railing :  but  exclusive  of  the  planting 
within  the  railing. 

It  is  proposed  to  erect  a  fountain,  estimated  to  cost  8.000/.,  with 
the  addition  of  a  large  annual  charge  for  a  constant  supply  of  water, 
in  the  centre  of  the  continuation  of  Waterloo-place,  towards  the 
Mall,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Nash  ;  which  being  the 
first  instance  of  a  fountain  surrounded  by  columns,  with  a  dome  or 
covering  over  it,  gave  occasion  to  some  questions  from  your  com- 
mittee, which  appear  in  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Nash,  together  with 
his  answers ;  and  they  cannot  but  here  observe,  that  this  fountain, 
if  it  is  to  be  encircled  by  a  peristyle,  and  covered  by  a  cap  or  dome, 
is  not  likely  in  itself  to  be  an  ornamental  object,  and  that  it  would 
olistruct  the  opening,  and  the  view  of  the  park  from  Regent-street 
and  Waterloo  place. 

A  spacious  and  handsome  flight  of  steps  in  the  centre  of  that  ter- 
race, leading  into  the  Mall,  would  form  an  ornamental  and  commo- 
dioos  communication  between  Regent^treet  and  the  Park,  and 
woold  afford  lo  the  public  a  very  general  accommodation,  and  an 
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ttppropriale  termination  of  that  fine  openins^.  Your  committee  are 
informed  that  the  centra!  division  of  St.  Jameses  Park,  newly  in- 
closed h^  iron  rails,  is  intended  to  be  open  to  (he  public  in  the  same 
way  with  the  other  parts  of  tliat  park. 

Your  committee  find,  upon  inquiry,  that  no  sanctioo  has  hitherto 
been  given  by  the  commissioners  of  the  treasui^  to  the  extensioii  of 
(he  plan  engraved  in  the  Journals  of  7th  June,  1827,  towards 
Marlborough-house  and  St.  James's  palace  ;  and  they  cannot  con- 
sider such  an  extension,,  nor  any  further  encroachment  upon  the 
Park,  as  fit  to  be  recommended. 

The  fraudulent  and  scandalous  manner  in  which  the  fonndation 
of  the  new  Custom-house  was  laid,  occasioned,  by  its  total  failure 
in  1825,  a  charge  of  no  less  than  170,000/.,  or  180,000/.,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  original  expenditure  of  255,000/. ;  but  no  part  of  this 
blame  affects  the  office  of  works,  nor  the  arctiitects  attached  to  it. 
This  great  structure  was  unfortunately  placed  under  the  conduct  of 
Mr.  I^ing,  the  person  who  happened,  in  the  year  1813,  to  l>e  sur- 
veyor of  buildings  in  that  department, — a  course  which  your  com- 
mittee conceive  to  be  exceedingly  objectionable,  being  of  opinion 
that  all  works  of  this  description  should  oe  carried  on  under  the 
direction  and  management  of  the  office  specially  appointed  for  the 
execution  of  such  works :  and  they  would  animadveit  more  strongly 
on  this  point  if  they  were  not  informed  that  tlie  treasury  have 
already  put  a  stop  to  the  practice,  and  have  now  under  their  con- 
sideration some  new  regulations  upon  the  subject.  It  is  also  to  be 
observed,  that  no  estimate  was  laid  before  the  House,  nor  any  sanc- 
tion given  by  a  vote,  either  before  the  undertaking  or  during  the 
progress,  the  expense  having  been  defrayed  out  o?  the  revenue  of 
the  customs.  This  mode  of  proceeding,  ahhough  in  conformity 
wif.h  the  practice  which  has  hitherto  existed  with  respect  to  buildings 
t>ccupied  by  the  revenue  departments,  appears  to  be  at  variance  with 
the  general  principles  by  which  the  public  expenditure  is  governed^ 
and  to  be  open  to  much  objection.  They  recommend,  therefore, 
'that  in  future  no  new  buildings  for  any  of  these  departments  shouM 
be  undertaken  except  under  tlie  authority  of  a  grant  of  parliament, 
.  upon  an  estimate  to  be  laid  t>efore  the  House  for  that  purpose,  as 
in  the  case  of  any  other  object  of  miscellaneous  expenditure. 

No  department  should  be  allowed  to  order  any  thing  beyond  mere 
incidental  repairs,  without  referring  to  and  receiving  directions  from 
the  office  of  works.  The  enormous  expense  of  the  new  Mint,  and 
'  its  excess  beyond  the  estimate,  which  was  noticed  in  1810  by  the 
committee  cm  public  income  and  expenditure,  in  their  seventh 
report ;  and  the  more  recent  example  of  the  custom-house,  render 
this  regulation  and  the  strictest  adherence  to  it  indispensable. 

The  New  Mews,  fronting  the  north  side  of  Westminster  Abbey, 
has  been  erected  at  the  expense  of  35/264/.  and  the  annual  rents 
payable  to  the  use  of  the  public,  as  part  of  the  land  revenue,  will 
amount  only  to  about  3/.  per  cent,  upon  that  sum.    The  reasons  for 
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tnaking  the  exterior  more  omamental  ind  costly  Ihati  the  uses  to 
which  it  is  allotted  require^  are  assigned  in  the  evidence  of  Mr. 
Arhuthnot  and  Mr.  Burton. 

The  Recenfs  Park  presents  a  much  better  and  more  productive 
iDstanoe  of  oianagement  under  the  same  department ;  and  it  must 
afford  to  the  House  great  satisfaction  to  know  that  the  laying  out 
and  {planting  of  that  extensive  ^und*  together  with  the  buildmgs 
open  it,  which  do  so  much  credit  to  the  taste  and  judgment  of  Mr. 
Nash,  will  also  soon  become  a  very  profitable  addition  to  the  land 
revenue,  the  annual  rent  being  16,000/.  and  the  remaining  excess 
of  expenditure  beyond  receipt  being  reduced  to  70,000/. 

The  improvements  at  and  near  CharingX^ross  and  the  Strand, 
under  the  statute  7  Geo.  IV.  c  77,  are  m  progress,  and  by  much 
the  greatest  portion  of  the  property  required  for  the  purposes  of 
that  act  lias  been  obtained.  A  considerable  number  of  the  old 
bouses  near  St.  BIartin*s  church  have  already  been  taken  down,  and 
new  buildings  will  almost  immediately  be  commenced  in  that  neigh- 
bourhood ;  but  some  further  purchases  remain  to  be  effected. 

The  defects  of  the  present  system,  under  the  act  of  1814,  appear 
to  be, — 1st.  Want  of  responsibility.  2d.  Want  of  competent  to 
decide.  3d.  Want  of  choice  and  competition;  from  which  three 
causes  proceed  the  erection  of  buildings  unsightly  and  unsatisfac- 
tory, much  confusion  and  variation  both  in  the  planning  and  exe- 
cuting of  them,  and  the  expenditure  of  larger  sums  than  are  neces* 
sary. 

1st.  The  surveyor-general,  according  to  the  present  constitution 
of  that  office,  b  solely  the  channel  of  communication  between  the 
commissioners  of  his  majesty's  treasury  and  the  architect ;  he  ex- 
ercises no  judgment  nor  control,  nor  ^ives  any  opinion  as  to  Uie 
work  to  be  done,  or  the  mode  of  doing  it ;  confining  himself  to  fil- 
ing prices,  and  making  contracts  accordingly,  and  examining  and 
checking  the  accounts  after  they  have  been  made  out  by  the  clerka 
of  the  works,  and  the  measurers  belcmging  to  the  office. 

2d.  The  surveyor-general  having  no  duty  to  perform  in  judging 
of  the  propriety  or  sufficiency  of  the  design  or  plan,  that  important 
business  is  imposed  upon  the  commissioners  of  the  treasury  for  the 
time  bemg,  who  may  not  always  be  competent  to  decide  upon  such 
natters ;  and  although  it  may  happen  frequently  that  there  am 
among  them  persons  eminently  conversant  with  works  of  art,  it  may 
also  happen  that  a  very  efficient  board  of  treasury  for  all  other  and 
more  important  purposes  may  be  unfit  for  this  ;  and  in  stich  a  case 
the  architect  of  the  district,  without  any  real  control  or  useful  super- 
vision, may  plan  and  execute  whatever  is  to  be  done,  according  lo 
his  own  pleasure  and  discretion. 

3d.  No  sufficient  choice  is  afforded  to  the  board  of  treasury,  who 
are  to  judge  and  decide,  for  Ihev  have  not  even  taken  advantage  of 
having  three  architects  attached  to  the  office  and  paid  by  it ;  not 
does  it  appear  that  they  have  hitherto  at  all  encouraged  the  com- 
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petitioa  of  other  professional  inen»  or  called  for  any  varietj  of  de« 
sifQs. 

The  committee  venture  to  suggest,  that  a  considerable  improve- 
nuent  may  be  effected  in  the  existing  system,  without  orerturning, 
or  re-modelling,  or  even  disturbing  it  to  any  great  extent ;  and  their 
recommendation  upon  the  whole  matter  is  this  : — That  no  public 
buildings  should  be  hereafter  erected,  nor  any  considerable  altera- 
tions in  the  structure  of  any  of  the  existing  buildings  be  adopted, 
except  upon  directions  given  by  the  lords  of  the  treasury,  and 
founded  upon  minutes  of  that  board  :  and  that  the  plans  and  esti- 
mates of  all  such  new  buildings,  should  be  signed  by  at  least  three 
lords  of  the  treaauryt  and  be  preserved  in  the  records  of  that 
office. 

That  a  commission,  consisting  of  five  persons,  two  of  whom  at 
least  should  be  privy  councillom,  and  holding  some  responsible 
oUifjes,  should  be  appointed  by  his  majesty  to  act  as  a  council 
without  salary,  to  advise  the  board  of  treasury  upon  all  designs  and 
plans  for  the  erection  or  considerable  alteration  of  public  buildings. 
The  opinions  and  recommendations  of  this  council  to  be  laid  before 
the  board,  and  annexed  to  the  plans  and  estimates  approved  by  the 
treasury. 

It  has  already  been  observed,  that  St.  Stephen's  chapel  before  it 
was  converted  to  its  present  use,  was  the  chapel  of  our  ancient 
kings ;  '  and  that  building  which  was  once  consecrated  to  the  devo- 
tions of  the  monarch,  has  since  become  the  surest  safe-guard  for 

.the  liberties  of  the  people.*     By  a  transition,  at  which  the  supersti- 

.tion  or  the  piety  of  our  forefathers  would  have  shuddered,  the  sanc- 
tuary of  religion  has  been  converted  to  secular  purposes ;  and  a 

.  temple,  solemnly  dedicated  to  the  high  services  of  Heaven,  has  been 
appropriated  to  uses  of  a  worldly  and  earthly  nature.  The  chapel 
of  St.  Stephen,  when  forming  part  of  the  palace  of  Westminster, 
was  not,  however,  strictly  speaking,  a  place  of  promiscuous  worship; 

'  but  was  sanctified  to  the  devotions  of  the  monarch  and  his  house- 
hold. 

;Stowe  informs  us  that  here  Edward  the  Confessor  lived  and  died. 

The  legislative  assembly,  long  before  it  became  divided  into  the 

Iwo  houses  of  lords  and  commons,  was  held  in  a  part  of  the  ancient 

palace,  though  not  in  that  portion  of  it  now  under  consideration. 

Till  the  time  of  Edward  III.  the  lords  and  commons  constituted 

.only  one  house :  when  a  separation  took  place  between  them,  'owing 
prnhahly,  more  to  some  idea  of  present  expediency,  than  con- 
venience at  the  time,  than  to  any  depth  of  political  wisdom  or  sa- 
{racity.     But  those  measures  which  seem  fortuitous,  which  are  rather 

'the  sudden  product  of  some  fugitive  feeling,  or  present  circirmstan- 
ces,  than  of  mature  reflection  and  deliberate  contrivance,  are  often 
found  to  exceed  in  utility  and  permanence,  the  long  digested  com- 
binations of  philosophical  speculation.     Thus  even  the  apparent 

'caprice  of  accident  seems  often  to  mock  the  wisdom  of  humanity.* 
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After  their  separation  from  the  lords,  the  commons  used  to  sit  in 
tlie  chapter  house,  lielonging  to  the  adjoining  abbey  till  the  period 
of  tbeReformalioD,  when  the  chapel  of  St.  Stephen  was  granted  for 
the  purpose.  Since  that  time  the  commons  have  used  this  place, 
dmost  without  interruption,  to  the  present  day. 

The  HauiB  of  CommonSm 

Edward  VL  was  the  first  monarch  who  gave  permission  that  the 
chapel  of  St.  Stephen  should  he  converted  to  a  ehaml»er  of  parlia* 
meat;  but  this  was  long  after  the  commons  had  begun  to  form  a 
leparate  and  distinct  branch  of  the  legislature  from  the  lords. 

The  origin  of  the  present  representative  system  it  is  by  no  means 
easy  to  ascertabi  with  positive  accuracy.  It  were  no  difficult  task, 
however,  to  conjecture,  that  something  of  the  kind  must  have  ori- 
gmated  with  the  first  formation  of  civil  society,  though  the  corrup* 
tion  of  after  times,  and  the  successive  tyrannies  which  grew  out  of 
feudal  systems,  and  popular  vassalage  had  almost  eradicated  the 
very  principles  on  which  the  liberties  of  the  people  were  founded. 

In  the  reign  of  our  third  Henry,  the  oppressions  of  the  crown, 
increased  by  the  exorbitant  demands  of  papal  authority  and 
priestly  domination,  had  advanced  to  such  a  pitch,  that  the 
patience  of  the  English  was  exhausted.  The  barons,  observes  a 
foreign  writer  oh  our  history,*  were  still  more  aggrieved  than  the 
people,  as  the  most  considerable  posts,  to  which  they  thought 
theroselvea  alone  entitled,  were  enjoyed  by  foreigners. 

Henry  quickly  fumbhed  them  with  an  opportunity  to  execute . 
their  plans,  by  calling  a  parliament,  which  met  at  London,  soon 
after  Easter,  A.  D.  1258.t  Of  this  parliament  he  demanded,  ac- 
cording to  custom,  a  powerful  aid  for  the  affair  of  Sicily  ;  for,  as 
to  the  voyage  to  the  Holy  Land,  which  had  before  occupied  his  at- 
tention. It  was  no  longer  mentioned. 

The  parliament,  in  ccmformity  with  a  resolution  previously 
made  by  the  principal  barons,  instead  of  granting  the  demand,  ve- 
hemently complamed  of  the  breach  of  Henri's  promises,  and  of 
all  the  srievances  generally  spoken  of  during  his  reign. 

The  kmg,  clearly  perceiving,  by  the  decided  tone  of  the  par* 
liament,  that  the  charm  of  royal  haughtiness  would  not  at  all 
avail  him  on  the  present  occasion,  fell  to  his  old  artifice  of  plead- 
ing guilty  to  the  lords,  and  promising  speedily  to  reform  what 
had  hitherto  been  amiss  in  his  government  and  ccmduct.  For 
once,  however,  the  lords  refused  to  fall  into  the  snare  ;  and  they 
lold  the  designing  monarch,  in  plain  terms,  that  they  could  na 
longer  leave  such  an  important  and  necessary  concern  to  the 
caprice  of  his  own  will  and  convenience,  but  would  immediately 
set  atK)ut  the  good  work  themselves,  and  so  reform  the  govern- 
ment, that  hereafter  th^re  should  be  no  fear. of  the  breach  of  the 
king's  faith.     Henry,  though  boiling  with  indignation,  still  mai» 

*  Rapin.  t  Mat.  Paris,  p.  96S. 
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naged  to  dkguiae  or  repress  his  feelings ;  iaid»  under  pfetenee  of 
the  difficulties  that  attended  tliis  matter,  prorogued  the  parliament, 
and  ordered  that  the  next  session  should  be  kept  at  the  city  oi 
Oxford. 

As  he  was  apprehensive  that  in  the  mean  time  the  lords  wonld 
make  the  necessary  preparations  for  the  accomplishment  of  their 
designs,  he  promiseo  them,  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  that  at 
.the  time  and  place  appointed  he  would  not  fail  to  meet  them,  and 
.enter  with  Ibem  OHdiaUy  upon  the  great  and  necessary  work  of 
^reformation*    He  likewise  immediately  signed  a  charter,  by  which 
he  guaranteed,  that  the  articles  lo  be  .reformed  shonld  be  drawn  up 
;by  twenty-fonr  lords,  of  whom  he  would  chose  twelve,  and  en- 
gaged to  abide  by  whatever  should  be  settled  by  these  commia* 
sioners.    To  add  weight  to  this  charter,  he  caused  Prince  Edward, 
.his  son,  to  sign  it  widi  him. 

The  lords,  however,  had  so  repeatedly  experienced  the  decep* 
tive  nature  of  Henry's  promises,  that  the  stock  of  their  credulity 
was  now  exhausted,  and  without  relying  on  his  professions,  the 
barons  summoned  all  their  military  tenants  and  vassals ;  and  on 
June  11,  the  day  appointed,  came  to  Oxford,  well  attended  and 
iTsoliitely  bent  on  compelling  the  king  to  perform  his  word. 

The  first  thing  done  was  the  election  of  the  twenty-fonr  com- 
missioners, who  were  to  draw  up  the  articles  of  the  intended  re» 
formation, 

Henry  chose  the  following  twelve :  the  bishops  of  London  and 
Winchester  ;  Henry,  son  to  the  king  of  the  Romans ;  John,  earl 
of  Warren ;  Guido  de  Lusignan,  and  William  de  Valance,  Henry's 
half-brothers;  John  earl  of  Warwick ;  John  Mansel,  a  Friar;  J. 
de  Derlington,  Abbot  of  Westminster ;  Henry  de  Wengham,  Dean 
of  St.  Martinis,  London ;  and,  lastly,  (as  is  generally  supposed, 
though  his  name  is  omitted,)  either  Peter  of  Savoy,  or  Jamea 
Audley. 

The  barona  elected  the  following :  the  Bishop  of  Worceater ; 
the  earls,  Simon,  of  Leicester;  Richard,  of  Gloucester;  Hum- 
phrey, of  Hereford  ;  Roger,  of  Norfolk,  Earl  Marshal ;  the  lonb 
Roger  Mortimer,  John  Fitx-Geoffrey,  Hugh  Bigod,  Richaid  de 
Gray,  William  Bardolf,  Peter  de  Monlford,  and  Hugh  Despenser.* 
Tlie  first  of  these  lords  they  chose  for  tlie  president  of  the  council* 

These  commissioners,  having  been  duly  elected,  drew  up  some 
.«rticlei«,  to  which  the  parliament  reserved  to  themselves  a  power 
to  add,  from  time  to  time,  such  others  as  should  be  deemed  neces- 
sary for  the  good  of  the  state.  Tliis  was,  however,  an  extension 
,of  the  original  compact,  which  it  is  probable  the  king  had  not 
contemplated,  but  which  his  own  fickleness  or  faithlessness,  and 
the  liberties  of  the  people,  rendered  absolutely  necessary. 

The  articles  drawn  up  by  the  lords  commissioners  were  in  mtl^ 
stance  as  follow :  1.  That  the  king  should  confirm  the  great  charter 

•  Mat.  Far. 
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which  he  bad  sworn  to  observe,  but  without  any  effect  t  %  That 
the  office  off  chief  justiciary  should  be  given  to  a  person  of  capacity 
and  integrity,  that  would  administer  justice  as  well  to  the  poor  as 
the  ricb»  withoot  diatinction :  3.  Thai  the  chancellor,  treasurer, 
jotlices,  and  other  officers  and  pablie  ministers  shonld  be  chosen 
by  the  foinr-and*twenty :  4.  That  the  custody  of  the  king's  castles 
should  be  left  to  the  care  of  the  four-and«twenty,  who  should  h»^ 
trast  them  to  such  as  were  well  affected  to  the  state?  6.  That  it 
sbeald  be  death  for  any  person,  of  whatever  degree  or  order 
soever,  to  oppose,  directljf  or  indirectly,  what  should  be  ordained 
by  the  fonr-and -twenty :  6.  That  the  parliament  should  meet  at 
least  once  every  year,  to  make  such  statutes  as  should  be  judged 
necessary  for  the  welfare  of  the  kingdom. 

The  order  u  drawn  up  in  form  in  the  annab  of  Burton,  and 
there  it  is  said,  the  twenty-four  commissioners  ordained,  that 
there  shonld  be  three  parliaments  in  the  year:  the  first,  eight  days 
alter  Michaelmas;  the  second,  the  morrow  after Candlemass»Day  ; 
and  the  third,  on  the  first  of  June.* 

It  is  certain  that  twelve  depnties,  or  representatives  of  the 
commons,  were  present  in  this  parliament ;  but  whether  by  per- 
mission or  right,  is  not  equally  clear.  One  should  suppose,  by 
the  nnmber,  corresponding  with  those  of  the  lords  commissioners, 
that  these  commoners  were  admitted  as  a  matter  of  right,  even 
though  this  might  be  the  first  tim^  that  the  people  had  their  repre- 
sentatives in  parliament ;  this  point,  however,  b  not  obvious.  Rapiiif 
indinea  to  the  opinion,  that  this  was  a  new  regulation ;  nor  is  that 
opinion  without  foundation ;  '  for/  says  he,  *  if  the  commons  had 
a  right  to  sit  there  at  the  time  we  are  speaking;  of,  it  would  be  very 
strange  that  they  should  nominate  but  twelve  representativea  for  the 
whole  kingdom.  Moreover,  all  the  historians  agree,  that  these 
twelve  were  not  commonera,'  that  is,  has  now  reputed  to  be,  but  aU 
barons,  stiled  immediate  tenants  of  the  crown. 

To  shew  that  the  commoners  sat  in  this  parliament  as  a  matter  of 
right,  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  Annals  of  Burton»  before  quoted, 
contain  the  act  for  the  election  of  the  twelve,  drawn  np  in  French 
in  this  form :  *  Be  it  remembered,  that  the  community  have  chosen 
twelve  wise  men,  who  shall  come  to  parliaments,  as  also  at  other 
times,  when  there  shall  be  need ;  and  tlie  kmg,  or  his  council,  shall 
command  or  send  to  them,  to  treat  of  the  business  of  the  king  and 
realm;  and  the  community  will  hold  for  established  what  these 
twelve  shall  do ;  and  this  shall  be  done  to  spare  the  co9t  and  charges 
of  the  community.* 

It  does  not  appear  by  what  mode  of  election  these  twelve  repre- 
senUtives  were  respectively  appointed  to  their  important  trusts : 
they  were,  however,  chosen  by  the  barons.  Their  names  are  en- 
tered in  the  Annals  above»meotioned ;  and  are  as  follow :— The 
bishop  of  London,  the  earl  of  Winch^ter,  the  earl  of  Hereford, 
•  Add.  Bart  p.  il5.  t  Hist.  E0|.  i.  8S8. 
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Philip  BaflMt,  JoIid  cle  Baliol,  John  de  Verdun,  Roger  de  Grry, 
Roger  de  Suiiierie,  Roger  de  Monlalt,  Hugh  DeBpenser,  Thomas 
de  G  resale}*,  and  iEgidius  de  Argenlum.     These  were  all  barons. 

It  is,  however,  lo  be  remarked,  that  if  the  commons  had  before 
this  been  accustomed  to  send  representatives  to  parliament,  it  \n 
strange  that  no  bistoriaB  has  distioguished  them  from  the  rest  of 
the  nobility.  Not  oae  writer,  from  the  conquest,  to  the  end  of  the 
reign  of  Henry  UI.  though  maiiy  have  sp^ee  of  pariiawmta,  has 
distinguished  the  commons,  as  making  a  distinct  body,  or  separate 
house  from  the  barons  :*  a  separate  house-  they  certainly  did  not 
niake,t  till  some  time  after  thty  were  admitted  as  an  essential  part 
of  the  legislative  body* 

It  is  not  the  province  of -this  work  to  trace  all  the  proceediogs  of  this 
new  parKament,  in  which  was  laid  the  foundation  of  those  liberties 
and  constitutional  blessings,  which,  to  the  present  day  are  the  boast 
and  the  glory  of  our  iide-— the  envy  and  admiration  of  the  world. 
Henry  hesitated,  and  his  son  flatty  refused  to  confirm  the  Oxford 
provisicms,  till  their  faithlessnessi  smd  the  people's  resolution  brought 
on  what  are  emphatically  called  the  barons*  wars. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  city  of  London  took  upon  itself  to  send 
commissionen,  delegates,  or  representatives  to  the  general  assembly-; 
and  perhaps  this  was  the  first  time  that  any  single  city,  at  leaA 
since  the  heptarchy,  enjoyed  this  constitutional  privilege. 

As  the  prmciple  of  representative  legislation  began  to  be  better 
known,  and  its  merits  and  advantages  more  generally  appreciated 
and  felt,  the  practice  of  sending  representatives  from  the  community 
io  parliament  gradually  extended  itsielf  over  the  country ;  till  at 
length  the  elective  franchise  became  an  almost  universally  acknow- 
ledged right,  to  be  claimed  by  every  part  of  the  nation. 

Henry  III.  died  in  the  year  127^  ;  and  was  buried  in  the  abbey 
church  4A  St.  Peter's,  Westminster.  The  reader  has  already  had 
an  account  of  his  tomb  and  statue  of  bress  in  a  former  part  of  the 
present  volume.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Edward  I.  sur- 
named  Longshanks.  Though  this  monarch  is  usually  called  the 
first,  he  was,  in  fact,  the  fourth  of  that  name ;  there  having  been 
three  Edwards  in  the  time  of  the  Saxons.  For  this  reason,  in  speak- 
ing of  this  RdwapH,  and  the  two  following  kings,  by  the  name  of 
Edward  i.,  II.,  III.,  it  was  once  customary  to  add  the  words  potl 
ecnquethifit  ;  but  by  degrees  that  distinctive  addition  was  omitted. 
'  As  soon  as  Henry  was  buried  in  Westmhister,  John,  earl  of 
Warren  ;  Gilbert,  earl  of  Gloucester;  with  nrmnv  of  the  clergy  and 
laity,  went  up  to  the  high  altar,  and  swore  fealty  to  his  son  EUl- 
ward.  This  was  on  the  20lh  of  November,  ||  during  the  new  kmg*s 
absence. 

*,  In  Fmnce,  ii  was  not  till  Ibernan      aweiiilri^  of  the  tUHn^^^PoMftii^r  l» 
of  Philip  the   Friar,  ihat  the  third      Reekerek^t. 
eitaCe  waa  admilied  into  the  general  X  R&piOi  tibi  tupra, 
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Shortly  after  this,  a  new  parliament  assembled,  composed  not 
only  of  the  lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  but  also  of  the  knights  of  the 
shires,  and  representatives  of  the  principal  cities  and  boroughs. 

According  to  the  Annals  of  Waverly,  at  this  parliament  were 
assembled  the  archbishops,  bishops,  earls,  barons,  abbots,  and 
priors ;  four  knights  from  every  county,  and  four  representatives 
from  each  dty  ;*  so  it  would  appear  that  the  practice  of  sending 
representatives  of  the  people  to  parliament  was  more  generally  re- 
sorted to  in  those  days  than  even  at  present.  The.  same  thing  had 
been  done  under  the  government  of  the  earl  of  Leicester,  during 
the  late  king's  captivity ;  but  as  these  assemblies  were  not  called 
by  the  royal  authority,  though  certainly  agreeably  to  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  the  constitution,  and  in  conformity  to  the 
spirit  of  the  great  charter,  granted  by  John  and  reluctantly  confirmed 
fay  Henry  III.,  no  positive  evidence  can  be  thence  deduced,  that  be- 
fore this  period,  the  commons  had  any  known  right  to  sit  in  the  legis- 
lative assemblies  of  the  nation.  This,  it  is  universally  admitted,  is 
a  point  full  of  difficulty ;  but  it  is  nevertheless  certain,  that  this 
privilege  was  fully  enjoyed  during  the  reign  of  Edward  L  and  that 
from  that  time  to  the  present,  it  has  continued  to  be  exercised, 
without  the  least  interruption. 

Parliaments,  in  the  early  periods  of  our  history,  were  very  fre- 
quently called  ;  butit  does  not  exactly  appear,  how  often  or  whether 
they  were,  in  their  original  construction,  periodicsl. 

It  is  probable,  however,  when  they  were  first  so  considered,  that 
they  were  annual.  This,  at  least,  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been 
the  ease  till  the  year  1509 :  after  which  they  depended  more  on 
the  will  or  the  wants  of  the  monarch. 

Ib  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Vill.  there  were  nine  parliaments;  the 
average  duration  of  which  did  not  mnch  exceed  one  year  and  eight 
iMiiiha :  the  longest  being  five  years,  five  months,  and  one  day ; 
and  the  aherteat  one  month  and  two  dam 

During  the  short  reign  of  Edward  VI.  there  were  only  two  par- 
Itamenta  ;  one  of  which  lasted  four  years,  five  months,  and  eleven 
tiays ;  the  other  only  one  month. 

'    In  the  reign  of  Mary  there  were  five  parliaments ;  averaging  little 
noie  than  three  months  each. 

•  The  *  glorious  days  of  good  queen  Bess,*  as  they  are  somewhat 
aarcastically,  song,  saw  ten  new  parliaments,  each  of  which  ex- 
tended, upon  an  average,  to  little  more  than  a  year  and  a  half :  the 
k»gest  however  was  seven  years,  ten  months,  and  ten  days ;  the 
ahorlest,  one  mobth  and  twenty-five  days. 

James  the  First  called  only  four  parliaments,  the  longest  of  which 
extended  to  seven-years,  ten  mmiths,  and  twenty-one  davs ;  the 
others,  to  about  two  months,  one  year  and  two  years  respectively. 

The  unfortunate  Charles  I.  had  five  parliaments,  if  some  of  them 
Reserved  that  honourable  title;  those  which  might  at  all  be  caHed 

*  Waver.  Aon.  p.  977. 
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legal  aaesemlilies,  lasted  ooly  a  few  monUw ;  but  lite  l<ng  pailiaiiMi}* 
libaoWed  by  the  piotector  Cromwell,  laaled  the  extraordinary, 
length  of  twelve  years,  five  roanths,  and  seventeen  days ! 

The  witty  and  profligate  Charles  IL  had  occaaioii  for  four  par- 
liaments: one  of  which  was  extended  to  the  great  length  of  sixteen 
years,  eight  months,  and  sixteen  dsys !  So  deeply  had  the  principles 
of  corruption  taken  root  by  the  veiy  means  employed  to  check  it ! 
The  others,  were  of  course,  very  short :  one  indeed*  lasted  only 
leven  days. 

James  II.  had. authority  over  two  parliaments  only;  one  of  two 
years,  four  months,  and  sixteen  days;  and  the  other  of  one  year, 
one  month,  and  four  days. 

Then  commenced  and  ended  the  glorious  and  bloodless  vevoln* 
tion  of  1688,  After  which  William  III.  called  five  parliamentSk  tlie 
longest  of  which  lasted  only  six  years,  six  months^  and  twenty-4wo 
days ;  and  the  others  little  more  than  two  years  each.* 

Queen  Anne  also  called  five  parliaments,  not  one  of  which 
existed  three  years. 

Qur  first  George,  during  whose  reign  the  Septennial  ad  was 
passed,  had  only  two  parliaments  :  one  <S  five  years,  eleven  months, 
and  twenty-one  days ;  and  the  other  of  five  years>  two  mcntlis^  and 
twenty-six  days. 

Qeorge  the*  second  called  five  parliaments,  which  existed  aome- 
what  above  six  years  each. 

During  the  reign  of  his  late  miyesty,  Geoige  III.  there  were 
twelve  pariiaments.  ' 

It  would  be  not  only  amusmg,  but  Instructive,  to  retrace  the 
▼arioos  changes  that  have,  from  time  to  time,  taken  place  in  the 
forms  used  in  the  arrangements  and  regulations  of  these  legislative 
assemblies.  The  following,  however,  must  suffice : 
.  They  are  introduced  from  their  journals,  to  evince  the  astionisbinr 
improvement  we  have  made  in  humanity,  manners^  and  the  modem 
legislation. 

llov.  15,  9  Elisabeth,  Edward  Jones  complained  of  John  Gray, 
esq.  knight  for  Stafford,  that  he  had  so  misused  and  threatened  hisa 
in  Poules  (St.  PauFs)  casting  away  his  cap,  whereby  he  was  in 
great  fear  of  his  life.  Mr.  Gray  answered  at  the  bar,  that  he  had 
claimed  a  debt  due  by  his  father,  and  promised  to  keep  the  peace. 

1st.  James  I. '  Whereas  the  members  of  the  commons  house  of 
parliaroent,  by  reason  of  more  charters  granted  by  his  majesty,  as 
also'by  their  attendance  in  greater  multitudes  than  heretofore  hatk 
been  usual,  do  want  convenient  room  to  sit  in  the  place  accustomed 
to  their  meeting,  and  many  are  thereby  forced  to  stand  in  the  en* 
trance  and  midst  of  the  house,  contrary  to  order ;  it  is  required,  on 
the  behalf  of  the  said  house,  that  the  officers  of  his  miyesty's  works 
do  immediately  give  order  for  the  erecting  and  fitting  audi  and  so 

*  It  is  lo  be  obwrvffd,  that  thsTH-  kste  had  but  little  inf  eeoee^  on  the 
enoial  Act,  pessed  in  1641.  •reim  to    .  actasl.de ration  of  parliameiitt. 
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many  rooms  and  seats  as  the  houie  may  sit,  and  attend  the  service 
with  more  ease  and  conveDiency  ;  and  this  shall  be  your  warrant/ 
Issued  by  sir  Edward  Philips,  speaker,  to  the  surveyor  of  the  kingfs 
works. 

1004.  Mr.  Hext  moveth  against  hissing,  to  the  interruption  and 
hindrance  of  the  speech  of  any  man  in  the  house ;  taking  an  occa- 
sion from  an  abuse  of  that  kind  offered  on  Sunday  before :  a  thing 
he  said)  derogating  from  the  dignity,  not  beseeming  the  gravity, 
as  much  crossing  and  abusing  the  honour  and  privilege  of  the  house, 
as  any  other  abuse  whatsoever.    A  motion  well  approved. 

21  Jan.  1605.  Sir  George  Moore  maketh  a  motion,  out  of  a 
sense  of  the  late  conspiracy  (Guy  Faux*s  attempt  to  blow  the  house 
up,)  the  like  whereof  never  came  upon  the  stage  of  the  world.  No 
hour  too  soon  for  such  a  motion ;  encouragement  to  papists,  impu- 
nity and  delay.  JEfommef,  ^t  ex  fraude^fallacia,  medaciit  eoHtU- 
iere  vidMoahfr.  Tantumne  religio  potuii  aiovtsse  malorum  ?  To 
enter  mto  consideration  what  course  may  be  fittest  to  settle  the 
safety  of  the  king,  and  prevent  the  danger  of  papistical  practices. 

Sir  Francis  Hastings.  Three  duties:  to  God,  to  the  king,  to 
God  and  ourselves*  Offered  to  consideration  four :  The  plot,  the 
carnage  of  the  plot,  the  discovery,  and  the  deliverance  plot,  popish, 
dangerous,  and  desperate. 

Mr.  Solicitor.  A  word  in  time,  like  apples  of  gold,  furnished 
with  pictures  of  silver.  New  divinity  of  state-monks— lawful  to 
eqnivocate,  to  lie,  to  dissemble  before  a  magistrate,  to  kill  an 
heretic.    A  committee  then  named  to  prevent  plots. 

31  May,  1610.  The  speaker  drummed  out  of  the  house  of  com- 
mons by  the  lord  mayor. 

This  day  the  lonl  mayor,  with  the  citizens  in  the  liveries  of 
their  several  companies,  went  to  Putney  in  their  way  to  Richmond, 
and  iraited  upon  prince  Henry  coming  down  to  Whitehall ;  the 
duke  of  Brunswick,  earl  of  Shrewsbury,  earl  of  Pembroke,  and  earl 
of  Marne,  in  the  barge  with  him.  At  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning 
they  went.  The  drums  and  fifes  were  so  loud,  and  the  company  so 
small,  as  Mr.  Speaker  thought  not  fit,  after  nine  o^clock,  to  proceed 
in  any  business,  but  to  arise  snd  depart. 

May  1,  1021.  Floyde,  or  Edward  Lloyde,  of  Clannemayne, 
county  of  Salop,  esq.  was  impeached  before  the  house  of  commons, 
for  saying,  '  I  have  heard  that  Prague  is  taken,  and  Goodman 
Palsgrave  and  Goodwife  Palsgrave  have  taken  their  heels  and  run 
away :  and,  as  1  have  heard,  Goodwife  Palsgrave  is  taken  prisoner.* 
Hu  sentence  was  to  stand  in  the  pillory  two  hours  before  Westmin- 
ster hall,  with  a  paper  on  his  hat,  inscribed : '  For  false,  malicious, 
and  despiteful  speeches  against  the  king's  daughter  and  her  hus- 
band ;*  to  ride  thence  on  an  unsaddled  horse,  with  the  tail  for  a 
bridle,  to  the  Exchange,  there  to  be  pilloried  two  hours,  and  from 
Ibence  to  the  Fleet  prison.   To  stand  and  ride  the  next  day,  and  pay 
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1000/.  fine.    It  WM  taid  thai  beads  were  foond  in  hit  pocket,  and 
the  girdles  of  monks  in  his  trunks.* 

The  number  of  clerks  and  other  officers  immediately  employed  in 
and  about  the  house  of  commons,  are  by  no  means  numerous  con- 
skieruig  the  infinite  importance  of  the  estabUsbnent ;  neither  are 
their  salaries  in  the  aggregate  very  high. 

The  clerk  of  the  bouae  of  commons,  properly  so  called^  has  a 
deputy  and  two  assistant  clerks.  There  are  also  a  clerk  of  the 
committees  of  privileges  and  electimis,  a  clerk  of  the  fees,  and  his 
assistant;  four  principal  committee  clerks,  and  as  msny  deput^v 
committee  clerks,  besides  four  assistant^deputy  committee  clerks, 
and  as  many  olbera  who  only  occasionally  attend  upon  committees. 
There  is  a  clerk  of  the  journals  and  papers )  three  elerks  of  the 
ingrossments,  with  one  assistant  clerk.  In  the  private  bill  office, 
tliere  arc  three  clerks.  Besides  theae  aeveral  clerks  in  the  several 
offices  of  the  chief  cicrk»  in  addition  to  those  already  esiimeratrd^ 
there  are  about  fourteen  other  inferior  clerks. 

The  above  aervants  of  the  houae  are  directly  employed  m  the  in* 
terior  duties  of  that  legislative  assembly,  and  appear  to  be  all,  more 
or  leu,  under  the  immediate  direotion  of  the  speaker,  who  is  the 
highest  officer  belonging  to  that  honourable  body 

The  following  appear  to  be  more  directly  attached  to  exirrior 
duties,  unless  when  called  into  tlie  hbnae  on  important  oecaslsns : 
The  Serjeant  at  arms,  and  his  deputy;  a  deliverer  of  votes; 
housekeeper  and  deputy;  collector  of  Serjeants' fees;  two  upper 
and  one  lower  door*keepers ;  four  tueesengers,  and  three  super 
namerary  messengers ;  /ilso  one  deliverer  of  post  letten.  There 
are  likewise  a  chaplain  to  the  house  of  commens,  the  secretary  to 
the  speaker,  and  a  train  bearer;  to  which  may  be  added  the  printers 
of  the  journals,  &c.  and  the  printers  of  the  votes.  These  latter,  ho«''- 
ever^  are  not  solely  employed  in  theur  busiaesa  by  the  housaoi  com* 
mons. 

Thus  it  will  appear*  that  notwithstanding  the  vast  and  compli- 
cated affaire  of  this  national  institntion,  under  whose  cognizance 
comes  whatever  concerns  the  peace,  the  welfare,  the  prosperity,  the 
finances,  nay,  the  very  being  of  the  whole  empire,  including  all  its 
foreign  dependencies,  allies,  relations,  treaties,  &e,  Ac.  the  house 
of  commons  does  not  keep  in  actual  employ  within  the  walls 
of  the  establishment  $s  many  clerks,  and  other  officers,  as  are  often 
found  hi  the  shops  and  banking-'honses  of  our  ordinary  merchants 
and  trades  people.  *  I  am  speakmg,  it  is  true,  of  one  brandi  only  of 
the  legislature ;  but  there  is  no  other  department  of  the  state  wboae 
concerns  are  not  m  some  way  or  other  under  the  eye  and  care  of 
this;  (or,  truly,  it  may  be  said,  that  the  commons  houae  of  paJi  .• 
meat,  by  the  powers  with  which  it  is  invested,  of  granting  or  wiih 
holding  the  supplies  needful  for  the  support  of  the  whole  stale,  )k»s- 
within  itself  more  actual  authority,  and,  if  it  were  so  disposed, 
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a  capalitlitj  of  exercising  more  despotic  sway,  thin  is  delegated  to 
the  kmg  himself;  and  though  called  the  lower  faoiMe,  is,  in  fact,  the 
most  perfect  securitj  that  a  people  can  possibly  expect  or  obtain 
for  their  liberty,  their  property,  and  4heMr  rights.'*  This  house  is 
the  '  grand  inquest  of  the  nation/  and  has  authority  to  impeach  the 
greatest  lords  in  the  kingdom,  both  spirttaal  and  temporal. 

Before  the  commons,  after  a  general  eleetion,  can  enter  upon  any 
business,  or  even  the  choice  of  a  speaker,  all  the  members  enter  the 
eourl  of  wards,  where  they  take  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  «upre* 
nacy,  with  those  appointed  by  the  act  of  1  William  and  Mary,  in 
the  pnBience  of  an  officer  appomted  by  his  majesty,  who  is  usually 
the  lord  steward  of  the  household.  After  they  have  chosen  the 
speaker^  they  take  the  same  oaths  again  at  the  table :  and  subscribe 
their  opinions  against  the  doctrines  of  transubstantiation,  the  invo- 
cation and  adoration  of  saints,  and  the  sacrifiee  of  the  mass ;  and 
before  they  can  give  any  vote  in  the  house,  except  for  the  choice  of 
speaker,  they  are  obliged  to  abjure  the  pretender.f 

Any  member  of  parliament  is  at  liberty  to  move  for  a  bill  to  be 
brought  in ;  which  being  agreed  to  by  tne  house,  the  person  who 
made  the  motion,  with  some  of  those  who  seconded  and  supported 
it,  are  ordered  to  prepare  and  bring  it  in.  When  the  bill  b  ready, 
some  of  the  same  members,  desire  leave  to  bring  the  bill  to  the 
table ;  and  upon  the  question  being  agreed  to,  it  is  read  the  first 
time,  by  the  clerk  at  the  table ;  after  which  the  speaker,  taking  the 
bill  in  his  hand,  reads  the  abbreviate,  or  abstract  of  it.  This  being 
done,  after  the  debate  on  the  bill,  if  any  such  should  take  place,  he 
puts  the  question  whether  it  shall  have  a  second  reading ;  and  some- 
times, upon  a  motion  being  made,  appoints  a  day  for  it. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  bill,  in  most  cases,  is  ordered  to  be  printed, 
and  circulated  among  the  members,  by  which  they  have  individually 
an  opportunity  of  perusing  it,  and  seriously  weighing  its  contents, 
and  of  calculating  its  local,  or  political  effects.  After  the  second 
reading,  should  no  fatal  objection  be  made  again&t  it,  and  there  is 
a  majority  in  its  favour,  it  is  read  a  third  time,  either  on  the  same 
or  some  other  day ;  after  this,  if  it  should  still  not  be  thrown  out 
by  a  majority,  it  is  passed  to  the  house  of  lords,  where  it  undergoes 
the  same  ordeal. 

Petitions,  whether  from  individuals,  cities,  or  public  bodies,  are 
offered  like  the  bills  at  the  bar  of  the  house,  and  are  brought  up 
and  delivered  at  the  table  by  the  member  uho  presents  them.  But 
leave  must  always  be  asked  for  permission  to  have  a  petition  read  ; 
except  in  the  case  of  petitions  from  the  city  of  London,  which  are 
brought  up  by  the  sheriffs,  whether  members  or  not,  and  are  in- 
stantly read  by  the  clerk  at  the  table,  without  any  previous  leave 
being  asked. 
The  lord  mayor  of  the  city  of  Dublin,  has  also  authority  to  pro 

^  Nightingale.  '*'  These  acts  have    Uen  qualiied 
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•ent  petiti(mt  from  Ihat  corporation.    Petitions  are,  Bowever^  per<« 
hapt  in  every  other  caae^  presented  by  members  only. 

Df  essengers  from  the  lords,  and  all  persons  appearing  at  the  bar 
off  the  house,  are  introduced  by  the  Serjeant  attending  the  house, 
with  the  mace  upon  his  shoulder,  but  they  are  not  so  introduced 
until  the  Serjeant  has  received  an  intimation  to  tliat  effect  froRL 
the  speaker,  who  has  been  previously  informed  that  such  persons 
are  in  waiting.* 

While  the  speaker  is  in  the  chair,  where  he  always  is,  unless  the 
house  is  in  a  committee,  the  mace  lies  upon  the  table,  except  when 
sent  upon  any  extraordinary  occasion  into  Westminster-hall,  and 
the  court  of  requests  to  summon  the  members  to  attend  ;  but  when 
the  members  resolve  themselves  into  a  committee  of  the  whole- 
house,  the  mace  is  laid  under  the  table,  and  the  chairman  to  that 
committee  takes  the  chair  where  the  clerk  of  the  house  usually  sits. 
Strangers  Are  then  excluded,  and  the  speaker  assumes  his 
ordinary  functions  as  a  member  of  parliament,  debating  like  other 
members,  upon  any  subject  then  in  question. 

At  other  times,  when  the  votes  are  equal,  the  casting  vote  is  aU 
ways  given  to  him ;  and  though  hu  political  opinions  are  supposed 
to  be  favourable  to  the  party  in  power,  he  will  not  unf requently 
decide  in  favour  of  the  popular  side.  This  most  honourable  line 
of  conduct  has  been  followed,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  by  the 
present  speaker,  who  may  fairly  be  said  to  be  a  favourite  with  all 
parties,  owing  to  his  great  experience,  his  profound  knowledge  of 
the  duties  of  his  situation,  his  inflexible  integprity,  and  uniform  im 
partiality. 

In  a  committee  of  the]  whole  house,  they  divide  by  changing 
sides,  the  ayes,  that  is,  those  who  vote  on  the  affirmative  side  of 
any  question,  taking  the  right  hand  side  of  the  chair ;  and  the  noes, 
or  negi^tive  party,  the  left ;  there  are  two  tellers,  who  count  the 
votes  on  each  side. 

On  ordinary  oc<^asions,  the  commons  vote  by  yeas  and  noes;  but 
if  it  appears  also  doubtful  which  is  the  greater  number,  they  divide 
as  follows :— If  the-^question  relates  to  any  thing  already  in  the 
house,  the  noes  go  out ;  but  if  it  be  to  bring  any  thing  in,  as  a  bill, 
petition.  Sec.  the  yeas,  or  ayes  go  out.  Two  of  each  opinion,  who 
after  they  have  told  those  within,  place  them  in  the  passage  between 
the  bar  and  the  door,  and  then  tell  or  count  the  others  who  went 
out ;  which  done,  the  two  tellers,  who  have  the  majority,  take  the 
right  hand,  and  place  themselves  within  the  bar ;  all  four  advancing, 
bow  three  times,  saying  '  the  ayes  who  went  out  are  so  many  ;*  '  the 
noes  who  staid  so  many  f  or  the  contrary.  This  is  repeated  by 
the  speaker,  who  declares  the  minority .f 

*  Strsogert,  that  is  persons  having  crown  each,  or  bj  the  vritfen  order 
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Forty  memben  are  necessary  to  make  a  house,  and  eight  a  com* 
mitlee. 

Formerly  the  parliament  was  always  dissolved  at  the  death  of 
Ihe  king ;  but  by  an  act  it  is  now  provided,  that  a  parliament  sit- 
ting, or  being  at  the  king's  demise,  shall  continue;  and  if  not  sitting 
shall  meet  expressly,  for  keeping  the  peace  of  the  realm,  and  pre 
servmg  the  succession  to  the  crown. 

The  speaker  and  clerks  always  wear  gowns  in  the  house,  as  the 
professors  of  the  law  do  in  term  time ;  but  no  other  of  the  membera 
wear  robes,  except  the  four  representatives  of  the  city  of  London, 
who,  the  first  day  after  every  new  parliament,  are  dressed  in  scarlet 
gowns,  and  sit  together  on  the  right  hand  of  the  chair,  next  to  the 
speaker.  As  there  is  always  what  is  called  a  ministerial  and  an 
opposition  party  in  the  house,  it  has  become  customary  to  distin- 
pish  the  aides  of  the  house  by  the  terms  ministerial,  or  as  they  are 
mvidiottsly  called,  the  treasury,  and  the  opposition  benches ;  not 
that  there  are  any  actual  distinctions  in  the  respective  seats;  but 
that  the  friends  of  either  party  usually  sit  together. 

Membera  of  parliament  have  several  honorary  and  substantial 
privileges,  such  as  freedom  from  arrest,  &c.  but  it  is  impossible 
to  enumerate  them  in  this  place.  What  are  called  the  privileges  of 
parliament  are  extremely  numerous,  sometimes  intricate,  and  often 
doubtful  in  their  character ;  requiring  great  experience,  judgment, 
and  knowledge  of  the  laws,  the  customs,  and  the  constitution  itself 
to  decide  concernmg  them  rightly,  and  to  discriminate,  with  perfect 
satisfaction,  the  rights  and  interests  of  all  parties:  for  many  of  these 
privileges  are  the  result  rather  of  custom  than  of  statute,  of  suffrage 
than  of  law  :  seldom,  however,  has  any  member  cause  to  complain 
that  bis  privileges  are  not  protected. 

The  qnalification  of  a  member  with  respect  to  property  is  that  he 
be  in  the  actual  possession  at  the  time  of  his  taking  the  oaths,  of 
an  estate,  of  freehold,  or  copyhold,  for  his  own  life,  or  some  greater 
estate,  either  in  law  or  equity,  over  and  above  what  will  satisfy  and 
clear  all  incumbrances,  of  the  respective  annual  value  hereafter 
limited,  (yve,)  000/.  per  annum  for  every  knight  of  the  shire,  and 
300/.  per  annum  for  every  citizen,  burgess,  or  baron  of  the  cmque 
porta;  and  persons  not  being  possessed  of  such  estates  respectively, 
their  election  and  return  shall  be  void.* 

The  act  referred  to  below  does  not  extend  to  the  eldest  son  of  a 
peer,  or  of  a  person  qualified  to  be  a  knight  of  the  shire ;  and  the 
universities  may  elect  members  as  formerly. 

No  person  to  be  qualified  by  virtue  of  any  mortgaged  premises, 
oaless  the  mortgagee  has  been  in  possession  seven  years  before  the 
election.  Every  candidate,  at  the  request  of  another  candidate, 
or  of  two  of  the  voters,  shall  take  the  oatlis  of  qualification,  accord- 
ing to  the  form  therein  prescribed,  (viz.)  600/.  for  a  county  and 
dOOi.  for  a  city. 

*  Act  9  Anne,  cap.  a. 
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These  qualificfttioBs  are  now  extended  to  memben  of  Uie  united 
parliament,  and  t1:ey  may  be  situate  in  England,  Wales,  Berwickr 
u|>oa-Tweed,  or  Ireland;*  but  though  the  property  so  qualifymg 
should  be  all  lost,  given  away,  or  otherwise  disposed  of  immediately 
after  a  member  had  taken  his  seat,  be  does  not  therefore  forfeit  hia 
honours,  or  privileges  as  a  member  of  parliament. 

Any  member  may  be  expelled  for  irregular,  disloyal,  flagnmtly 
dishonest,  or  other  disgraceful  practices,  but  cannot  resign  his  seat, 
except  on  receiving  some  office  under  government,  real  or  mHuinal, 
with  the  holding  of  which,  his  duties  as  member  of  parliament  are 
deemed  inconpatible. 

By  the  act  7th  and  8th  William  III.  cap.  25,  no  person  can  be 
elected  into  parliament,  who  is  under  the  age  of  twenty^one  years ; 
alteasv  also,  are  incapable  of  becoming  members ;  Roman  Catholics, 
Quakers,  traitors,  anid  feloos ;  outlaws  in  criminal  prosecutions,  but 
not  in  civil  saits ;  ideots,  and  madmen,  deaf  and  dumb  persons ; 
peers,  and  judges;  clergy  of  the  established  church,  or  tnose  who 
ever  were  in  holy  orders;  sheriffs,  mayors,  and  bailiffs  of  boroughs, 
ill  their  respective  jurisdictions,  as  being  returning  officers ;  mem- 
bers on  double  returns  till  the  returns  are  determined  by  a  com- 
mittee, and  there  is  a  resolution  of  the  house  to  this  effect,  made 
at  the  commencement  of  every  session  ;  commissioners  or  larmen 
of  the  excise ;  commissioners  of  appeals,  comptrollers,  or  and i tors 
of  the  duty  of  excise  ;t  persons  holding  any  new  office  or  place  of 
profit  under  the  crown,  created  since  the  year  1705:  persons  ac» 
cepting  any  office  of  profit  whilst  memben  iX  persons  having  pen* 
aioBs  from  the  crown  ;||  and  commissioners  of  the  revenue  in  Ireland, 
or  of  the  navy  or  \ictualling  office,  deputies,  and  clerks  in  any 
of  these  or  of  the  following  offices :  (viz.)  the  lord  high  treasurer, 
or  comroissioners  of  the  treasury,  auditor,  tellers,  or  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer,  commissioners  of  the  admiralty,  paymsstera  of  the 
army  or  navy,  principal  secretaries  of  state,  or  commissioners  of 
salt,  stamps,  appeals,  wine  licences,  hackney  coaches,  hawkers, 
and  pedlars ;  also  persons  holding  any  office,  civil  or  military,  in  the 
island  of  Minorca,  or  in  Gibraltar,  except  officere  holding  commis- 
aiona  in  any  regiment  there  only :  also  by  another  act§  the  treasurer 
and  comptroller  of  the  navy,  the  secretaries  of  the  treasury,  secretary 
to  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  secretaries  to  the  admiralty, 
under  secretary  to  any  of  the  principal  secretaries  of  state,  or  the 
deputy  poet-master  of  the  army ;  and  lastly,  persons  holding  con- 
tracts for  the  public  &ervice,5r  are  all  deemed  incapable  of  being 
memWrs  of  parliament. 

Such,  at  least,  would  appear  from  the  acta  already  cited,  and 

*  Act  SSGeo.  in.  cap.  SO.  t  Bui  (hpy  may  be  re-elecled. 

t  Vide  acta  1 1ili  and  r2th  William  ||  Vide  act  1st,  Geo.  I.  it.  S,  cap.  56. 

in.  cap.  a,  lect.  15,  152.     Also  net  ^  15  Geo.  !|.  cap.  29,  a.  I. 

19tb  aod  ISth  William  III.  cap.  10,  II  Act  22nd  Geo.  II i.e.  46, a.  I,  8; 
'  ect.  89, 90. 
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from  various  others  whicb  the  reader  will  find  referred  to,  more  at 
length  m  Dr.  Beatson's  '  Chronological  Register  of  lM>th  houses  of 
parliament,  from  the  Union,  1708  to  1807.* 

Having  treated  of  the  origin,  nature,  and  construction  of  the 
pieieot  House  of  Commons,  we  will,  in  a  very  brief  manner,  endea- 
vour to  give  some  account  of  the 

Haute  of  Lards, 

This  part  of  our  venerable  ccmatitution  may  be  called  the  parent 
stock,  from  whence  sprung  the  other  branch  already  described, 
being  the  successors  of.  the  ancient  barons ;  to  which  have  t>een 
added  many  new  families  raised  to  the  peerage  by,  the  Tariout  mo» 
narchs  that  have  fiilrd  thethroue  since  Ihi*  conquest. 

The  seats  in  this  house  are  not  elective,  but  hereditary,  and  con- 
aequent.  upon  the  dignity  of  the  peers. 

The  Scotch  peers  take  precedence  of  English  peers  of  the  same 
rank  created  since  the  union  in  1707.  The  Irish  peers,  in  like 
manner,  take  precedence  of  the  British  peers  of  tlie  same  rank, 
created  since  the  union  in  1801.  Irish  peers,  since  that  period, 
rank  according  to  the  dates  of  their  patents  fimong  the  peers  of 
the  united  kingdoms.  Before  the  respective  unions  of  Scotland 
and  Ireland  to  England,  the  English  peers,  without  any  regard  to 
the  dates  of  their  patents,  took  precedence  of  all  others  subject  to 
the  king. 

The  clerks  and  officers  of  the  lords'  house  of  parliament  consist 
of  the  speaker,  who  is  the  lord  chancellor ;  a  deputy  speaker, 
who  is  usually  the  vice  chancellor ;  a  chairman  of  com* 
mitteea;  a  clerk  of  the  parliaments,  who  may  he  a  member  of 
the  lower  house,  and  has  a  salary  of  t^^^OOl.  including  the  usual 
deduction  of  fees  and  taxes ;  a  clerk- assist  ant ;  a  reading-clerk 
and  clerk  of  the  private  committees,  united  in  tlie  same  per«« 
son  ;  counsel  to  the  chairman  of  committees  ;  a  clerk  of  the 
journals  ;  a  copying  clerk,  and  six  other  clerks  of  the  office ; 
gentleman  usher  of  the  black  rod,  who  attends  the  other  house  with 
aamroonses,  &c.  from  the^  lords,  to  call  them  to  hear  the  royal 
assent  given  to  bills,  Uie  kin^*s  speech,  &c.  &c, :  a  yeoman-usher ; 
a  Serjeant  at  arms ;  a  receiver  of  the  fees ;  about  seven  or  eieht 
door-keepers ;  a  house-keeper ;  a  keeper  of  the  state-room,  and  a 
necessary  woman. 

Peers  on  their  first  introduction  to  the  house,  both  on  their  origi- 
nal accession  to  a  title,  and  their  advancement  to  a  higher  one; 
also  all  bishops  at  their  first  consecration,  and  upon  every  fntttre 
promotion,  pay  the  following  fees : — 

/.    1.    d. 

Prince  of  Wales « « SO     0    0 

An  archbishop 27     0    0 

Aduke 27     0    0 

A  marquis ••.. 10    0    8 
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Anearl It  0  0 

AviscouDt... • 12  0  0 

A  bishop    14  0  0 

A  baron ...••  9  0  0 

Tbey  also  pay  as  homage  fees : 

Prince  of  Wales 703  6  8 

Ditto,  as  earl  of  Chester 203  3  4 

A  duke    350  3  4 

A  marquis 272  10  8 

Anearl    203  3  4 

A  viscount .•••»•••••   150  7  4 

A  baron 150  6  4 

The  house  of  lords,  in  conjunction  with  the  kmg  and  commons, 
have  the  power,  not  only  of  making  and  repealiiig  all  laws,  but  of 
constituting  the  supreme  judicature  of  the  kingdom.  The  lords  here 
assemble  to  take  cognizance  of  treason  and  high  crimes  committed 
by  the  peers  and  others ;  tliey  try  all  who  are  impeached  by  the 
commons,  and  acquit  or  condemn,  without  takuig  an  oath,  only 
laying  their  right  hand  upon  their  breast,  and  saying,  '  Guilty,*  or 
*Not  Guilty,  upon  my  honour.*  They  receive  appeals  from  other 
courts,  and  even  sometimes  reverse  the  decrees  of  Chancery ;  but 
from  this  highest  tribunal  there  lies  no  appeal. 

This,  therefore,  being  a  court  of  justice  in  the  proper  sense  of  the 
word,  it  is  open  at  all  times  to  the  public,  except  when  any  very 
important  question  is  in  debate,  and  the  house  is  likely  to  be  uncom* 
tortably  crowded  ;  at  which  times  a  note  from  some  lord  is  neces- 
sary to  gain  admission.  But  there  are  no  accommodations  for  the 
people,  as  in  the  commons ;  no  galleries  or  benches  besides  what 
are  occupied  by  the  lords  within  the  bar ;  the  people,  therefore, 
when  fatigued,  seat  themselves  on  the  floor,  which  is  covered  with 
matting. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  describe  the  forms  of  proceeding  m  this 
house ;  they  are  similar  to  those  pursued  in  the  commons,  only 
that  the  lords  do  not  retire  when  the  house  is  divided  on  any 
question. 

The  speaker  has  no  chair,  as  in  the  commons,  but  is  seated  on  a 
large  woolsack,  covered  with  red  cloth,  with  no  support  for  the 
back,  nor  any  table  to  lean  agamst  in  front*  This  is  a  most  pre- 
posterous and  almost  cruel  custom. 

At  the  upper  end  of  the  room,  which  is  somewhat  less  than  the 
house  of  commons,  is  the  throne,  upon  which  is  seated  the  king  on 
solemn  occasipns,  in  his  robes,  with  the  crown  on  his  head,  and 
adorned  with  all  the  ensigns  of  majesty.  On  the  right  hand  of  the 
throne  is  a  seat  for  the  heir  apparent,  and  on  the  left  another  for  the 
next  person  of  the  royal  family*    Below  the  throne  on  the  king's 
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tight  hand,  are  th«  leats  of  Ihe  archbishops,  and  a  little  below  them 
the  beach  ot  bishops.  Before  Ihe  throne  are  three  broad  seats, 
stuffed  with  wool ;  on  the  first  of  which,  next  the  throne,  sits  the 
lord  chancellor,  or  keeper  of  the  great  seal,  as  before  mentioned ;  on 
the  other  two  sit  the  lord  chief  justice,  the  master  of  the  rolls,  and  the 
other  judges,who  attend  occasionalljf  to  be  consulted  on  points  of  law. 

The  benches  for  the  lords  spiritual  and  temporal  are  covered 
with  red  cloth. 

There  is  a  bar  across  the  house,  at  the  end  opposite  the  throne, 
at  the  outside  of  which  sits  the  king's  first  gentleman  usher,  called 
the  black  rod,  from  a  wand  he  carries  in  his  hand.  Under  him  is 
the  yeoman,  who  waits  at  the  uiside  of  the  door,  a  crier  without, 
and  a  serjeant-at-mace,  who  always  attends  the  lord  chancellor. 

When  his  majesty  is  present  with  the  crown  on,  his  head,  the 
lords  sit  uncovered,  and  the  judges  stand  till  the  king  gives  them 
leave  to  sit.  In  his  absence,  the  lords  at  their  entrance  do  reve- 
rence to  the  throne,  as  is  done  by  all  who  enter  the  presence  cham- 
ber, by  bowing. 

When  his  majesty  has  so  signified,  the  judges  may  sit,  but  must 
not  be  covered  till  the  lord  chancellor,  or  keeper,  informs  them  that 
tlie  lords  permit  them  to  be  so. 

The  Painted  Chamber,  an  apartment  so  called,  between  the 
house  of  lords  and  the  house  of  commons,  is  often  used  for  confe- 
rences of  the  two  houses,  or  their  committees,  there  being  a  gallery 
of  communication  for  the  members  of  the  house  of  commons  to 
come  up  without  being  crowded.  In  this  room  the  parliaments 
were  formerly  opened ;  and  it  is  said  to  have  been  the  bed-chamber 
of  Edward  the  Confessor. 

ne  Houte  of  Cammimt. 

In  the  year  1800,  it  was  deemed  expedient  to  enlarge  the  present 
house  of  commons,  in  order  to  make  room  for  the  one  hundred  Irish 
m«ml)eni,  which,  by  the  act  of  union,  were  entitled  to  a  seat  in 
the  British  parliament. 

When  thewainscotting  was  taken  down  for  this  purpose,  the  walls 
were  found  to  be  covered  with  oil  paintings,  many  of  which  were  in 
a  high  state  of  preservation. 

Dr.  Charles  Gower,  one  of  the  physicians  to  the  Middlesex  hos- 
pital, communicated  a  knowledge  of  this  discovery  to  Mr.  John 
rhomas  Smith,  an  eminent  artist,  who  was  so  much  pleased 
with  these  most  beautiful  specimens  of  ancient  art,  that  he 
solicited  and  obtained  permission  to  copy  them  for  the  purpose  of 
cagr«ving.  Tliis  work,  after  incessant  and  most  laborious  toil, 
he  accomplished,  amidst  the  noise  and  dust  of  the  workmen,  who 
were  not  permitted  to  delay  their  work  for  the  artist's  accommo- 
dation. These  facts  are  mentioned  for  the  purpose  of  more  success- 
fully referring  the  reader  to  the  work  mentioned  below,*  in  the  plates 

* '  AotSqaitiesofWestiniDPteri  Ihe  old  palace;   St.  Slephen*i  chapel^  (now 
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of  which  are  not  merely  delineated  the  outline  of  the  wtvtUi  iab- 
)ec%  whether  on  the  stone  or  glasa^  but  the  coloura  are  actualljr 
matched ;  and  they  exhibit  every  tint  which  is  known  in  the  art 
of  staining  glass. 

Several  grotesque  paintings,  which  were  found  in  St.  Stephen's 
chapel,  served  as  supporters  to  the  different  coats  of  arms  which 
adorned  the  frieze.  A  close  resemblance  may  be  discovered  between 
some  of  those  monstrous  combinations  and  the  figures  which  were 
employed  in  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics. 

There  are  also  some  specimens  of  sculpture  very  elegant  and 
beautifuli  which  give  us  a  very  high  idea  of  the  sumptuousneaa  and 
variety  of  the  ornamenlM,  \\\\\\  which  the  chapel  of  St.  Slephen  was 
formerly  enriched.  The  foliage  which  twines  round  aome  of  the 
columns  appears  to  vie  in  beauty  with  tlie  decorations  of  tlie  Corin- 
thian capital. 

Among  the  specimens  of  the  Gothic  frieze  are  some  which  no 
Grecian  artist  would  have  blushed  to  own. 

Mr.  Nightingale  justly  remarks,  'that  such  exquisite  productions 
of  art  should  have  been* so  shamefully  neglected  is  matter  of  aur- 
prise  to  those  only  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  exact  nature  and 
extent  of  the  prejudice,  which,  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation^ 
swelled  the  hearts  of  the  reformers.  The  ctmnection  which  these 
paintings  were  supposed  to  have  with  the  ancient  superstitioD^  wai 
a  sufficient  cause  for  their  neglect,  and  even  their  total  deatruolion. 
When,  therefore,  the  sanctuary  of  devotion  was  converted  into  the 
present  house  of  commons,  the  exuberant  decorations  on  the  win* 
dows  and  the  walls,  were  probably  defaced  without  seniple  or 
remorse.  Not  even  a  tradition  remamed  qi  their  existence ;  nor  is 
it  probable  that  they  would  ever  have  been  known,  if  the  union 
with  Ireland,  by  necessitating  an  enlargement  of  the  house,  had  not 
caused  them  to  be  brought  to  light.  Something  singular^  therefore, 
is  attached  to  the  history,  the  preservation,  and  Uie  discovery  of 
these  curious  vestiges  of  art,  which  belong  to  a  period  comparatively 
barbarous,  and  exhibiting  an  almost  total  dearth  in  embellbhments 
of  genius  and  taste.' 

It  is  clear,  however,  that  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  the  period 
alluded  to,  the  arts  were  not  totally  neglected ;  that  the  method  of 
painting  in  oil  was  practised,  even  at  that  time,  with  no  ordinary 
success ;  and  that  the  genius  of  elegant  and  fanciful  design  was 
then  alive. 

At  the  alteration  and  enlargement  of  the  house  of  commons, 
which  brought  these  relics  of  the  arts  to  light,  the  entire  aide  walla 
were  taken  down,  except  the  buttresies  that  supported  the  ancient 
roof,  and  thrown  back,  by  which  more  seats  were  procured*  The 
chapel,  as  finished  by  Edward  III.  was  of  such  great  benutyy  that  we 

the  Houseof  Commona,)ftc.  &e.  con-  which  one  hoodred  and  Iwcoty^two 
taining  two  hundred  and  forty -lii  en-  no- loogrr  remain.— By  John  Tbonui 
gravin^s  of  topographical  subjects,  of      Smith.* 
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can  Mtrcely  refrain  from  regretting  that  it  shoold  have  been  defaced 
hy  these  alterations. 

The  interior  walls,  on  which  were  the  gilding  and  profusion  of 
ornament  aboTe-mentioned,  appear  to  have  been  divided  into  com- 
partments of  Gk>thic,  but  not  inelegant  forms  ;  each  having  a  border 
of  small  gilt  roses,  and  the  recesses  covered  with  paintings. 

At  the  east  end,  including  about  a  third  of  the  length  of  the  cha- 
pel, which  part  exhibited  various  tokens  of  having  been  once  inclosed 
for  the  altar,  the  walls  and  roofs  were  completely  covered  with  gilt 
dnd  pamted  decorations ;  and  presented,  even  m  their  mutilated 
state,  a  beautiful  relic  of  the  fine  arts.  The  gilding  was  remarkably 
aolid,  and  highly  burnished,  and  the  colours  of  the  paintings  vivid, 
being  both  apparently  as  fresh  as  in  the  year  in  which  they  were 
eieeuted. 

One  of  the  paintings,  representing  the  adoration  of  the  shepherds, 
bad  some  merit,  even  hi  regard  to  the  composition. 

The  west  front  of  this  venerable  chapel  is  still  nearly  entire,  but 
greatly  defaced  by  the  coating  of  plaster,  which  covers  it.  Under  the 
diiectiQQ  of  the  late  Mr.  Wyatt,  a  new  window  was  formed  in  the 
end,  and  two  pinnacles  added,  in  the  usual  fflinlastic  style  of  decora- 
tion, which  mark  the  works  of  that  architect;  the  window  is 
merely  constructed  for  show,  as  the  three  modern  ones  which  light 
the  mterior  still  exist  in  the  middle  of  it. 

The  whole  front  of  the  commons,  next  to  the  street,  was  also 
leboilt  by  the  same  architect,  in  its  present  Gothic  style,  and  cased 
with  stucco. 

It  shows  a  confused  and  ill-formed  assemblage  of  towers,  turrets, 
and  pinnacles,  jumbled  together  without  taste  or  judgment ;  ren- 
dered the  more  offensive  from  the  proximity  of  the  abbey  and  the 
hall,  and  certainly  not  improved  by  the  poverty-struck  cloister  sub- 
sequently appended  to  its  tmsement,  or  by  the  more  recent  additions 
of  Mr.  Soane,  which  are,  if  possible,  in  a  worse  style. 

Beneath  the  house,  in  passages  or  apartments  appropriated  to 
various  uses,  are  consideratrfe  remainsi  in  great  perfection,  of  an 
ander  chapel  of  curious  workmanship ;  and  an  entire  side  of  a  clois* 
ter,  the  roof  of  which  is  scarcely  surpassed  by  the  exquisite  beauty 
and  richness  of  Henry  the  Seventh's  chapel  in  the  neighbouring 
abb^. 

The  interior  of  the  house  of  commons  has  nothing  very  striking 
to  recommend  it ;  convenience,  not  ornamenti  appean  to  have  been 
the  great  object  of  the  government  in  the  application  and  enlaige- 
ment  of  this  ancient  chapel  to  the  use  of  the  legislature. 

it  is  still  rather  too  small;  but  is  nevertheless,  peculiarly  adapted 
to  its  use.  Along  tbe  sides  and  west  end  runs  a  handsome  gallery 
for  the  accommodation  of  members  and  strangers.  The. galleries 
are  supported  by  slender  iron  pillars,  crowned  with  gilt  Corinthian 
camtab.   The  walls  are  wainscottcd  to  the  ceiling. 

The  speaker's  chair  stands  at  sonie  distance  from  the  wall  f  and 
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i8  highly  ornaniented  with  gilding,  having  the  royal  arms  at  the 
top.     Before  the  chair  is  a  table  at  which  sit  the  clerks. 
-  In  the  centre  of  the  room,  between  the  table  and  the  bar,  is  a 
capacious  area. 

The  seats  for  the  members  occupy  each  side,  and  both  ends  of 
the  room,  with  the  exception  of  the  passages*  There*'are  five  rows 
of  seats,  rising  in  gradation  above  each  other,  with  short  backs,  and 
green  morocco  cushions. 

The  seat  on  the  floor,  on  the  right  hand  of  the  speaker,  is  some- 
times called  the  treasury  bench,  because  there  many  of  the  members 
of  the  administration  usually  sit.  The  side  immediately  oppusite 
is  occupied  by  the  leading  members  of  the  opposition. 

When  the  members  go  to  the  house,  they  usually  pass  through 
Westminster  hall ;  and  there  are,  under  the  same  roof  several  good 
coffee-rooms,  which  are  resorted  to,  not  only  by  the  members,  bat  by 
the  public  in  general ;  and  particularly  in  term  time,  when  they  are 
crowded  with  barristers  and  others  having  business  in  the  courts  of  law 

On  the  cast  side,  adjoining  to  the  hall,  is  the  edifice  called 

Tlie  Speaker*s  Hmue, 

This  was  a  small  court  of  the  palace,  but  has  been  greatly  altered 
and  enlarged,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Wyatt,  at  the  time  Uie  addi« 
tions  before  spoken  of  were  made  to  the  chapel. 

The  house  itself  is  roost  exquisitely  and  tastefully  ornamented 
with  whatever  is  essential  to  the  residence  of  an  officer  of  such  high 
rank. 

The  speaker  can  go  into  the  house  of  commons  from  his  own 
apartments,  a  passage  having  been  made  for  that  purpose. 

Tht  Howe  of  Lords. 

'  Is  an  oblong  but  handsome  room,  rather  less  than  that  in 
which  the  commons  meet.  This  apartment  was  also  repaired. 
Sec.  on  the  occasion  of  the  union  with  Ireland.  It  is  decorated 
with  pinnacles,  in  the  front  next  to  Abingdon-street;  but  certainlj 
has  but  little  to  recommend  it  to  our  admiration. 

The  interior  is  formed  out  of  that  spacious  apartment,  formerly 
called  The  Court  of  Requests ;  and  is  handsomely  ornamented  with 
fine  tapestry  hangings,  consisting  of  historical  figures,  representingr 
the  defeat  of  the  Spanish  armada  in  1588.  They  were  the  gift  of 
the  states  of  Holland  to  queen  Elizabeth. 

At  the  Union  with  Ireland,  these  hangings  were  taken  down,  and 
cleaned,  and  put  up  in  their  present  place.  The  tapestry  is  judi- 
ciously set  off  with  large  frames,  of  brown  stained  wood,  dividing  it 
into  compartments,  respectively  containing  the  several  porticms  of 
the  history,  or  events  of  the  destruction  meditated  by  the  Spaniards 
on  that  occasion.  The  heads,  which  form  a  border  to  each  design^ 
are  portraits  of  the  several  gallant  officers  who  commanded  in  the 
English  fleet  at  that  important  period. 
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This  room  does  not  occupy  the  whole  of  the  old  court  of  requests.; 
part  of  the  north  end  being  formed  into  a  lobby,  by  which 
the  commons  pass  to  the  upper  house;  and  the  height  being 
reduced  by  the  elcTated  floor  of  wood,  over  the  original  stone 
pavement. 

The  throne  is  an  armed  chair,  elegantly  carved  and  gilt,  orna- 
mented with  crimson  velvet.  Above  it  is  a  splendid  canopy  of 
crimson  velvet,  surmounted  by  the  imperial  crown ;  this  canopy  is 
supported  by  two  gilt  columns  of  the  Corinthian  order,  with  a  mag- 
nilicent  architrave  which  forms  the  cornice  of  the  canopy. 

Though  by  no  means  a  splendid  room,  the  houie  of  lords  is 
nevertheless  a  very  handsome  one.  It  has  been,  however,  in  con- 
templation to  build  a  new  one,  though  no  decisive  measures  have 
as  yet  been  adopted  to  that  effect. 

At  the  south-east  comer  of  Old  Palace  Yard,  on  the  site  of  the 

E resent  regal  entrance  to  the  house  of  lords,  was  the  prince's  cham- 
er,  part  of  the  ancient  palace  ;  adjoining  Uie  prince's  chamber  was 
the  apartment  known  as  the  old  house  of  lords,  in  the  cellars  of 
which  the  celebrated  gun -powder  treason  was  to  have  taken  effect ; 
all  this  has  been  destroyed,  and  some  mean  brick  edifices  erected 
in  their  stead.  The  exterior  of  these  buildings  display  some  of  the 
most  ridiculous  attempts  at  imitating  the  grandeur  of  Gothic  archi- 
tecture ever  witnessed. 

The  royal  approach  to  the  house  of  lords  is  by  an  enclosed  Gothic 
corridor,  with  a  porch  of  the  same  character,  leading  to  a  staircase 
designed  by  J.  Soanc,  esq.  which  was  commenced  in  the  summer  of 
1822,  and  finished  in  January  1823;  it  formerly  lad  to  the  prince's 
chamber  and  other  apartments  of  the  ancient  palace,  which  were 
taken  down,  and  the  foundations  laid  for  the  royal  gallery,  in  Octo- 
ber 1823 ;  the  same  was  finished  in  February  1824.  Part  of  the 
ancient  site  is  appropriated  for  a  library,  and  committee  rooms  for 
the  houses  of  lords  and  commons.  The  royal  staircase  is  in  two 
flights ;  on  the  top  are  recesses :  to  the  right  and  left  are  arched 
openings  to  a  decorated  vestibule,  which  is  adorned  by  eight  scag* 
liola  columns  supporting  four  galleries ;  to  the  left,  between  four 
columns,  is  a  large  opening  to  the  royal  gallery,  which  may  be  con- 
sidered as  divided  into  three  compartments,  each  of  which  has  a 
lantern  dome  filled  with  stained  glass;  the  whole  surface  of  the 
ceiling  and  parts  of  the  walls  are  extravagantly  adorned  willi  flowers, 
flutings,  scrolls,  &c.  whilst  the  lantern  lights  are  vaulted,  highly 
enriched,  supported  by  columns,  and  additionally  decorated  by 
candelabra,  &c. 

Adjoining  the  house  of  lords  is  the  ancient  building  called  the 

Painted  Chamber 

Howel  relates  a  tradition  respecting  this  apartment,  that  Edward 
•die  Confessor  died  in  it,  and  Baker  has  given  this  as  a  fact,  without 
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either  citing  any  evideiice  to  support  it,  or  hinting  any  sugpicion  of 
its  accuracy ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  very  probable,  though  no  early 
authority  for  it  is  l^nown,  eicept  the  fact  of  that  monarch's  having 
expired  at  Westminster,  and,  consequently,  in  the  palace  there.  It 
derived  its  name  from  numerous  paintings  on  the  walls,  representing 
bottles,  &c.  which  were  certainly  as  old  as  1322,  and  perhaps  much 
older,  as  in  the  2l8t  vear  of  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  a  mandate 
occurs  for  paying  to  Oao  the  goldsmith,  clerk  of  the  works  at  West- 
minster, four  pounds  and  eleven  shillings  for  pictures  to  be  done  in 
the  king's  chamber  there.*  In  this  apartment  was  some  curious 
tapestry,  which  was  taken  down  about  1800. 
On  the  north  side  of  St.  Margaret's  cburch-yard  anciently  stood 

The  Saneiuarjf* 

A  place  of  refuge  for  criminals  of  various  descriplioos.  The 
Metropolis  at  one  time  abounded  with  these  haunts  of  villainy  and 
wretchedness.  They  were  oriffinaily  instituted  for  the  most  humane 
and  pious  purposes,  and  owe  their  origin  to  one  of  the  sacred  insti- 
tulioos  of  the  Mosaic  law,  which  appointed  certain  cities  of  refuge 
for  persons  who  had  accidentally  slain  any  of  their  fellow-creatures. 
Previous  to  the  entrance  of  the  Israelites  into  Canaan,  it  was  ordered 
that  when  they  should  come  to  be  settled  there,  a  provision  should 
be  made  for  the  fixed  dwelling  of  the  priests  and  Devites,  who, 
being  a  distinct  body  from  the  rest  of  the  nation,  and  having  no 
share  in  the  division  of  the  country,  were  appointed  to  have  Ineir 
lesidenoe  in  several  towns,  with  such  a  portion  of  ground  about  them 
as  would  serve  for  their  commodious  subsistence. 

It  is  probalile  that  these  convenient  retreats,  which  are  dignified 
with  the  name  of '  cities,'  were  only  small  villages,  perhaps  not  un- 
like our  own  Moravian  settlements.  They  were,  however,  walled 
ound,  and  had  suburbs  for  the  Levites  and  the  inferior  ministers  of 
religion,  extending  from  the  wall  '  a  thousand  cubits  round  about.' 
Le  Clerc,  however,  says  that  the  word  Kir,  usually  called  a  wall, 
means  in  this  instance  the  centre  of  the  city. 

01  these  cities,  the  whole  number  whereof  was  forty-eight,  six  of 
the  most  conveniently  situated  were  to  be  cities  of  refuge,  places  of 
sanctuary,  or  privileged  districts ;  whither  any  person  who  had,  by 
chance-medley,  killed  another,  might  immediately  repair  and  take 
sanctuary.  The  cities  of  the  Levites  were  appointed  cities  of  refuge, 
rather  than  any  other,  because  they  were  a  kind  of  sacred  plaoes» 
inhabited  by  sacred  persons. 

This  institution  of  sanctuaries,  as  Marmonides  justly  oliaerves, 
was  a  merciful  provision  both  for  the  manslayer,  that  he  might  be 
preserved,  and  for  the  avenger,  that  his  blood  might  be  cooled  by 
the  removal  of  the  manslayer  out  of  his  sight. 

The  city  of  refuge  protected  him  that  fled  thither,  yet  so  aa  the 
right  of  the  judges  to  bring  the  matter  to  a  fair  trial  remained  entirs. 

^  Walpok*i  Aase.  of  PsiDiiog,  vol.  i.  p.  11 
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The  elders  of  the  cily  of  refuge  enquired  whether  Ine  manfllayer 
i»«iO  be  received  or  not,  upon  a  suminary  hearing  of  the  case.  But 
Uiey  were  not  Uie  proper  judges,  nor  could  they  examine  witnesses. 
TTiereforc  he  was  dehvered,  upon  demand,  to  the  senate,  or  court 
of  justice  of  that  city  where  (tie  fact  was  committed,  that  lie  iniirht 
oe  tned  by  those  whether  he  was  guilty  or  not  guilty  of  the  crime  of 
willul  murder.  "^ 


This  is  a  material  point  to  be  attended  to,  in  tracmg  the  historr 
and  ongm  of  pmileged  placee.  or  unctuaries,  such  as  the  one  in 
thcalyof  Westminster,  now  under  our  consideration.  Itiscer- 
tarn  that,  amonK  the  Hebrews,  with  whom  the  practice  orinnated 
thoe  pmileged  places  were  not  designed  to  thwart  or  obstruct  the 
endsof  ittrtice.  but  merely  to  protect  the  offender  against  the  re. 
wjge  ol  the  friends  of  the  slain.  * 

The  heathens,  whom  it  is  become  fashionable  with  some  modern 
pbikMophers  to  compliment  as  the  most  enlightened  part  of  man- 
kBd  m  those  early  ages  of  the  world,  had  also  their  places  of  refuse  • 
aiKi  wUh  them  It  was  not  allowed  to  bring  the  person  to  trial  agahst 
ms  will,  who  had  taken  sanctuary  in  those  privileged  places!  So 
Iwfrojn  this  being  thecals  among  the  Hebrews,  the  wilful  murderer 

Zfi,  lit  K  t"  ^■'l.*7'^-  ^'^'  ;'*"'  "  ••«  "«*«  •'•'"'er  for  sane- 
l«fy,  which  he  might  do  m  regard  to  crimes  of  an  inferior  nature  j 
ijd  rfhe  would  not  stir  from  ihencfe,  he  might  be  put  to  death  tm 

It  is  well  known  that  the  atyla  of  the  Greeks  were  a  sanctuary 

br«ji«n.al. of  every  d««:ripUon.    Throughout  the  whole^e„S 

r?i?*  »"»P'«««d  P«"»e«  of  worship  were  sanctuaries  for  crimes 

Ennpidet  eomplains  of  these  Myla  in  tlie  foHowing  strong  terms  -i: 

It »  sorpmuig  that  the  gods  did  not  constitute  laws  to  mortals  wUh 

.■;!f!iT'.r  T'^  **>"'*?•    ^<»'  "™'"«'''.  «"•»*«<»  of  being  ^ 
tected  \»  the  altar,  ought  to  have  been  driven  from  i.,  siSl  La 

prof^ation  for  impious  hands  to  touch  thing,  sacred  to  the  g!ds 
O.  he  contrary,  those  places  ^.ught  to  have  been  a  sanctu.iX 

S^i  W-K^-S  '""i  '/"J"'^  «d  oppression  5  so  would"?  ,^ 
gods  have  showed  equal  favour  to  the  bad  as  to  the  lood  whin 
ihey  came  to  the  same  phuie.*  *      '  *"*" 

^u^"**  Jf  *./""*  <•""'"«  ^  *«  origm  Md  nature  of  privilege.! 

ST';  ^,i  "*f  "u  P'^^r'*  """"K  "'«  ChristiMis,  but'^TxtendH 
at  hrat  to  the  churches,  and  other  sacred  places  within  their  imme 
diate  Drecmrts.  In  process  of  time,  however,  by  «  stratienom 
ponnrfof  Judiacal.  Pagan,  and  Christian  principles  th^  S?..?^ 
nr  *-:!i"«y^'™P«ed.  «d  this  hum^e'^^fS;  mostE ^ 
fully  abused.  The  temples  of  the  Ood  of  justicTWere  m.d«  iitl 
«mctaane.  ol  every  specie,  of  wickedness ;  ^d  to^I.T/L  fe  Jme 
p-rts,  Ihey  are  but  little  improved  in  this  ;espect  ''  ' 

In  the  year  1487.  during  the  pontificate  oflnnocent  VllJ  a  bull 
yj»«ed^d  jent  here  to  la/;  little  restraint  Tthe  pVwi4« 
ol  MDchtaiy.    It  Stated  that,  if  thieves,  murderers,  or  raUm,  ii! 
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gistered  as  sanctuary  men,  should  sally  out  and  commit  fresh  nui- 
sances, which  they  frequently  did,  and  enter  again,  in  such  cases 
they  might  be  taaen  out  of  their  sanctuaries  by  the  king's  off  icen. 
That  as  for  debtors,  who  had  taken  sanctuary  to  defraud  their  cre- 
ditors, their  persons  only  should  be  protectee! ;  but  their  goods,  out 
of  sanctpary,  should  l>e  liable  to  seizure.  As  for  traitors,  the  king 
was  allowed  to  appoint  them  keepers  in  their  sanctuaries  to  prevent 
their  escape. 

Long  liefore  tJiis,  these  privileged  places  had  become  great  evils, 
and  Henry  VII.  had  applied  to  the  pope  for  a  reformation ;  but 
could  obtain  only  what  is  here  stated,  which  was  confirmed  by 
Alexander  Vl.  in  the  year  1493« 

When  the  next  Henry  had  resolved  to  become  independent  ou 
the  authorily  uhich  he  had  sworn  to  respect,  (and  which  he  had 
written  to  defend,)  be  caused  an  act  to  be  passed  which  totally  de- 
barred persons  accused  of  treason  of  the  benefit  of  sanctuary.  H« 
did  not,  however,  abolish  the  privilege,  only  so  much  of  it  as  might 
affect  his  usurped  and  absurd  claims  to  the  ecclesiastical  supre- 
macy. 

After  the  Reformation  had  gained  strength,  these  places  of  sanc- 
tuary began  to  sink  into  disrepute.  They  were,  however,  still  pre- 
served ;  and  though  none  but  the  most  abandoned  resorted  to  tfaeni, 
tlie  dread  of  innovation,  or  some  other  cause,  preserved  them  from 
demolition,  till,  in  the  year  1607,  the  evils  of  these  sanctuaries  had 
grown  so  enormous,  that  it  was  l)ecome  absolutely  necessary  to  take 
some  legislative  measures  for  their  destruction.  Accordingly,  lite 
same  year,  an  act  was  passed  for  the  suppression  of  most  of  dieni, 
particularly  that  in  the  Minories,  those  in  the  neighlM>urfaood  o 
Fleet-street,  Salisbury-court,  Whitefriars,  Ram-alley,  and  Mitre- 
court  ;  Fulwood^s-rents,  in  Holborn ;  and  Bald  win  Vgardens,  in 
Grays-inn-lane;  the  Savoy,  in  the  Strand,  and  Montague-close, 
DeadroanVplace ;  the  Clink,  and  the  Mint,  in  Southwark.  Through 
the  neglect  of.  the  police,  the  Mint  re-assumed  its  former  character, 
and  that  with  increased  profligacy ;  nor  was  it  finally  suppressed 
till  the  reign  of  George  L 

The  sanctuary  in  Westminster  was  a  structure  of  immense  strength. 
Dr.  Stukeley,  who  wrote  about  the  year  1724,*  saw  it  standing, 
and  says  that  it  was  with  very  great  difficulty  demolished.  The 
church  belonging  to  it  was  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  and  double,  one 
being  built  over  the  other.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  work  of 
Edward  the  Confessor.f 

There  were  two  sanctuaries,  the  great  and  the  little,  or  rather, 
perhaps,  two  branches  of  the  same  instituticm. 

At  the  west  end  of  the  latter,  in  the  time  of  Maitland,  (1756) 
there  were  remains  of  a  prodigious  strong  stone  building  of  two  hun- 

^  Itinerariam  Curiosum.  Fig.  9.  The  R*restry. 

t  Fig.  1.  in  the  annexed  pbte  it  the  Fig.  8.  The  Record  Room. 
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dred  and  ninety  feet  square,  or  aeventy-lwo  feet  and  a  half  the 
length  of  each  side ;  and  the  walls  in  thickness  no  less  than  twenty* 
fi^e  feet.  This  fabric  had  originally  but  one  entrance  or  door 
below,  and  that  in  the  east  side,  with  a  window  hard  by,  which 
seems  to  have  l)een  the  only  one  below  the  height  of  twentytwo 
feet  of  the  building,  where  it  was  reduced  to  three  feet  in  thickness, 
and  contained  four  windows  about  the  height  of  ten,  and  width  ci 
three  feet  nine  inches  on  the  south  side. 

The  area  of  this  exceedingly  strong  building,  (exclusive  of  the 
arched  CAvities  in  the  walls)  was  divided  by  a  wall  from  east  to  west, 
of  two  feet  ten  inches  in  thickness,  into  two  spaces  of  nine  feet 
ten  inches  each  in  width,  representing  a  frame  for  bells;  which 
plainly  evinces  it  to  have  been  the  strong  bell-tower  that  was  erected 
m  the  little  sanctuary,  by  Edward  III.  for  the  use  of  the  collegiate 
church  of  St.  Stephen,  and  not,  as  Strype  imagines  it  to  have  l^en, 
the  church  of  the  Holy  Innocents,  for  that  was  the  church  of  St. 
Mary-le-Strand.* 

The  strong  tower  was  afterwards  made  use  of  as  a  tavern  or 
wine  vault ;  but  is  now  totally  demolished. 

Within  the  precincts  of  this  sanctuary  was  born  Edward  V.,  and 
here  his  unhappy  mother  took  refuge  with  her  son,  the  young 
duke  of  York,  to  secure  him  from  the  villainous  proceedings  of  hia 
cruel  uncle,  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  who  had  possession  of  hia 
elder  brother. 

On  the  ground  once  occupied  by  the  sanctuary,  the  scene  of  this 
melancholy  and  deceitful  tragedy,  was  afterwards  built  the  West* 
minster  meat-market,  which  was  removed  some  forty  or  fifty  years 
ago ;  and  the  site  is  occupied  by  the  new  Guildhall,  a  neat  but 
plaai  bnildmg  of  brick,  witii  a  portico  at  the  east  end. 

The  New  Mewt. 

On  a  piece  of  ground  appropriated  by  parliament  as  an  open 
space  to  admit  an  uninterrupted  view  of  the  venerable  abbey,  the 
present  pile  of  stabling  has  been  most  tastelessly  erected.  The 
architect  was  Decimus  Burton,  esq. ;  it  is  a  quadrangular  building 
of  brick,  with  stone  dressings ;  it  consists  of  four  fronts,  nearly 
uniform ;  in  the  centre  of  each  is  a  projection,  ornamented  with 
antse,  and  contains  in  a  recess  two  columns  of  the  Doric  order;  it 
is  surmounted  by  the  entablature  of  the  order,  which  is  applied  as 
a  crowning  member  to  the  entire  building ;  the  walls  are  relieved 
by  antae,  and  at  each  end  is  a  pavilion,  composed  of  two  Doric  co- 
lumns and  the  same  number  of  antee,  and  covered  with  pediments. 
The  entrances  are  in  the  central  portions,  and  are  arched  and 
rusticated.  The  building  is  well  designed  for  the  purposes  to  whioh 
it  is  applied,  and  in  any  other  situation  would  be  an  ornament,  at 
pieient  hj  the  constrast  afforded  by  the  magnificent  abbey  churdi 

•  MaidsDd,  ii.  1842. 

rot.  IV.  p 
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i^  pqly  affofld*  ai^Qther  proof  of  t))e  want  of  judgment  tod  t^tf 
«vmc0<i  by  Uie  directorf  cyf  puWio  building*  in  this  neigbbourhood. 

2%e  Almonry 

W««  |1  th«  west  «nd  of  tb«  Mnctuary ;  and  derived  iU  name  from 
being  Uie  place  ivhem  Uie  alow  collected  at  the  abbey  were  given* 
Thf  name  in  still  preserved  in  that  of  Great  Almoni^,  the  firet  open- 
ing in  Dean-street,  from  Tothill-etreet.  There  is  abK>  the  Little 
Almonry,  at  the  east  end  of  the  former ;  on  the  middle  of  the  eeuth 
side  of  Greet  Almonry,  is  Almonry-yard. 

Thin  place  is  an  object  o(  interest  and  curiosity,  from  the  cir- 
cumstanoe  of  its  being  that  where  William  Caxtoii  erected  the  first 
printing'prewi  to  print  will)  moveable  mttal  typ€$,  that  was  ever 
Vnown  in  this  country,  I  hare  marked  as  emphatical  the  words 
metal  typfsa,  became  it  is  by  np  means  clear  ihat  Caxton  ^aa  the 
first  person  U>  introduce  this  valuable  art  into  England » 

This  honour,  however,  was  universally  given  to  Caxtoo  by  our 
^arliest  writers,  who  ass^t,  tha^  during  a  residence  of  many  years 
in  Holland,  Flanders,  and  Germany,  he  acquired  a  knowledge  of 
the  whoL^  me|ho<f  and  process  of  the  art ;  and  that  by  the  patronage 
of  the  great,  and  ^ppecially  the  abbot  of  Westminster,  ne  set  up 
a  press  within  the  abbey,  and  began  to  print  hooka  there  aiK>ut  the 
year  1471. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  his  press  was  fixed  in  that  part  of  the 
abb^y  called  lslip*s  chapel ;  ancf  that  afterwards  he  removed  hb 
ipatejri^Is  to  the  Almonry  in  the  year  1474. 

Caitton  was  certainly  the  first  to  bring  the  art  to  perfection  in 
this  country.  He  was  born  in  Kent,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  )V,, 
and  served  an  apprenticeship  to  one  Robert  Laye»  (or  Large^  a 
mercer,  who,  after  being  sheriff  and  lord  mayor  of  London,  died 
in  1441,  leaving  by  will  thirty*f  our  marki  to  his  apprentice,  William 
Caxton.  He  then  went  abroad  to  settle,  and  was  entrusted  by  the 
mercer's  company  to  l»e  their  agent,  or  factor,  in  Holland,  Zealand, 
'Flanders,  ^c. 

In  1464,  a  commiesion  was  granted  to  him  and  Richard  White- 
hall, esq.  to  transact  and  ooncliide  a  treaty  of  commerce  between 
•the  king,  Edward  IV.,  and  his  brother-in-law,  Philip  duke  of 
/  Burgundy,  to  whom  Flanders  at  that  time  l>eloiiged.  The  com 
mission  styles  ttiem  ambassiatores,  proeuratores,  nuncios,  and 
depulatos  spectales,  and  gives  to  both,  or  either  of  them,  fall  powers 
to  treat,  &c. 

When  the  lady  Margaret  of  York,  the  kmg's  sister,  arrived  at 
Braces,  on  the  occasion  of  her  marriage  with  Charles,  duke  of  Bur- 

Kndy,  Caxton  appears  to  have  been  A  her  royal  highness*8  retinue. 
I  was  either  one  of  her  household,  or  held  some  constant  part  or 
office  under  her ;  because  he  says  he  received  from  her  a  yearly 
lee  or  salary,  besides  many  other  good  and  great  benefits.  Being 
more  expert  than  most  others  in  penmanahip  and  languages,  parti- 
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cttlarlj  Latiii  wf  Fre^cb,  it  i^  highly  prQ(>^M^  \W  be  was  emp}a]fe<} 
by  the  duchess  in  some  literary  way. 

He  re^ideil  many  yefurs  at  the  court  of  thiq  duchess,  ^d  dedi- 
cated or  addre^a^d  sod^q  p(  bis  works  to  h«r;  others  he  addresse4 
to  Edward  IV ;  and  others  ^fW  to  the  duke  pf  Clarence,  the  king's 
brother.  Ife  afterwards  printed,  alsQ^  for  Henrjy  y|I.  and  bi^  sop 
prince  Arthur. 

His  residence  in  Flanders  gave  him  opportunities  of  becpming 
acquainted  >yith  the  then  pewly-invented  art  of  priiitipg;  in  which^ 
wheu  he  \ia6  perfected  bims^)r,  whic^  he  did  pot  accomplish  (^s  he 
himself  says)  ^jthout  great  labour  ^n^  expepce,  he  was  ^mploye4 
by  the  duchess  to  translate  put  of  the  Freqchiand  print  a  l^rge 
volume,  which  appeared  upder  the  title  of  'T[ie  Kecuyel  of  the 
Historyes  of  Troye/  and  is  the  first  book  w^  know  of   that  ^as 
priuteq  in  the  Eugli^h  language.     The   whple  title-page  ran  thu^; 
'The  Recuyel  of  the  Historyes  of  Troye :  composed  and  drawn  out 
of  dyverce  nook^  of  Latyn,  into  Frensche,  by  the  right  venerable 
persone,  and  worshipfull  man,  Raoul  le  Feu  re,  preest,  and  ^bape- 
layn  onto  the  right  noble,  gloryous,  and  mvghty  prynce  in  hi3  typie, 
Philip  due  pf  Bourgoyne  of  Brabapd,  &c.  in  the  yeare  of  the  inc^r- 
nacion  of  our  Lord  God  a  thousanc)  and  four  hundred  sixty  and 
foiire,  and  translated  and  drawn  out  of  the  frensche  into  englisbe, 
by  Wiily^m  Caxtoo,  mercer,   of  the   cyte  of  London,  at  the  cpm- 
maadement  of  the  right  bye  mygbty  and  vertiiose  princesse,  his  re- 
doubted lady  Margarete,  by  the   grace  of  God  ducbesse  of  Bur'? 
goyne,    &c.  which  sayde  translation  and  worke  was  begonne  ii^ 
Brugis^  in  the  countere  of  Flaunders,  the  fyrst  day  of  Marche,  the 
yeare  of  the  incamacion   of  our  said  Lord  God  a  thousand  foure 
-hundred  sixty  and  eight,  and  ended  and  fynyshed  in  the  holy  cytc 
of  Celen,  the  xix  day  of  Septembre,  the  yeare  of  sayd  Lord  God  a 
thousand  foure  hundred  sixty  and  eleven.* 

This  translation  was  finished,  therefore,  in  1471,  and  was,  doubt- 
less, printed  with  all  possible  speed  afterwards.  The  close  of  it 
has  this  remarkable  statement : — 'Thus  I  ende  this  boke,  &c.  ancl 
for  as  moch  as  in  wryting  of  the  same,  my  penne  is  worn,  myij 
hande  very^  and  myn  eyen  demmed  with  overmoch  lokyng  on  the 
white  paper — and  that  age  creepetli  on  me  dayly — and  also  because 
I  have  promysid  to  dyverce  gentilmen  and  to  many  f rends  to  addresse 
to  them  as  barely  as  I  might  thissnyd  boke,  therefore  I  have  prac-' 
tysed  and  lerned  at  my  grate  charge  and  expense  to  ordeyne,  this 
sayd  boke  in  prynt  after  the  nianer  and  forme  ns  ye  may  here  see,  and 
is  not  writen  with  penne  and  ynke  as  other  bokes  )>en,tolhendethat 
every  man  may  have  them  attones,  for  all  the  bokes  of  this  storye, 
named  the  Recuyell  of  the  Historyes  of  Troyes,  thus  emprynted  as 
ye  here  see,  were  begopne  in  oon  day,  and  also  finish  in  oon 
day,  *c.' 

By  this  it  would  appear,  that  before  any  part  of  this  work  was 
put  to  press,  the  whole  of  it  was  composed,  or  set-up ;  otherwise  i| 
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would  have  been  impossible  it  should  have  been  begun  and  conr 
pleted  in  the  same  day. 

It  appears,  that  shortW  after  this  he  returned  to  England;  for 
the  edilioo  of  another  of  nis  books,  *  The  Game  of  Chess/  is  dated 
1474,  and  is  allowed  by  all  typographical  antiquaries  to  have  been 
the  first  specimen  of  the  art,  in  English,  printed  in  this  country. 
The  title  is  as  follows : — *  The  game  and  play  of  Chess  :  in  which 
thauctorities,  dictes,  and  storyes  of  auncient  doctoures,  philosophers, 
poetes,  and  of  other  wyse  men  ben  recounted  and  applied  unto  the 
moralitie  of  the  publique  wele,  as  well  of  the  nobles  as  of  the  com- 
mon people.  Translated  out  of  Frensch,  and  emprynted  by  William 
Caxton,  fynyshed  of  the  last  day  of  Marche,  the  yeare  of  our  Lord 
God  a  thousand  foure  hondred  and  LXXIIIL' 

It  has  been  generally  asserted,  that  all  his  books  were  printed  at 
Westminster,  yet  we  have  no  assurance  of  this  fact  from  himself, 
nor  any  mention  of  the  place  before  the  year  1477,  when  he  printed 
Earl  Rivers^  Translation  of  the  Sayings  of  the  Philosophers,  &c. 
several  years  after  he  began  printing.  It  has  also  been  represented 
that  Islip  was  abbot  of  Westminster  at  that  time ;  but  this  is  a  mis- 
take, if,  as  some  assert,  that  Thomas  Milling  was  abbot  in  1470, 
was  made  bishop  of  Hereford  a  few  years  after,  and  probably  held 
the  abbey  in  commendam  in  1485,  in  which  year  he  was  succeeded 
by  John  Estney ;  so  that  Milling,  who  was  reputed  to  be  a  great 
scholar,  must  have  been  the  generous  friend  and  patron  of 
Caxton,  who  gave  that  liberal  reception  to  an  art  so  beneficial  to 
learning. 

There  is  no  clear  account  of  the  age  of  Caxton,  but  he  was  cer- 
tainly  very  old ;  probably  above  fourscore  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
He  lived  at  least  twenty  years  after  he  had  finished  his  translatioa 
of  the  Recuyel  of  Troy,  and  pursued  his  business  with  extraordinary 
diligence,  at  Westminster,  till  the  year  1491,  in  which  year  he 
died. 

Since  the  time  of  good  old  Caxton's  residence  in  the  Almonry, 
this  place  has  become  the  nest  of  women  of  the  lowest  description, 
being  occupied  by  houses  in  a  most  villainous  condition. 

In  the  Almonry  was  a  chapel  dedicated  to  St.  Catherine,  and  not 
(according  to  Stow)  to  Anne ;  but  when,  or  by  whom,  it  was  founded 
is  not  known.  It  was  very  near  this  chapel  that  Caxton  carried  on 
his  business. 

On  the  south-west  side  of  the  abbey  church  is  the  Dean's  ytird, 
a  neat  square,  formerly  open,  but  recently  railed  in.    Here  is 

Westminster  School. 

This  great  national  establishment  is  supposed  to  have  been  erected 
about  the  year  1070,  but  refounded  by  queen  Elisabeth  in  the  year 
1560,  for  the  education  of  forty  boys,  denominated  the  queen's 
scholars  (now  called  the  king's  scholars)  and  twelve  almsmen. 

The  masters  who  have  presided,  and  many  of  the  scholars  who 
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bare  received  their  tuition  here,  have,  in  all  the  period  since  its  first 
endowmeoty  been  men  of  eminent  talents,  and  afforded  bright  or- 
naments to  the  nation  both  in  church  and  state.  William  Camden, 
the  antiquary,  was  at  one  time  master,  and  Ben  Jonson  one  of  his 
scholars. 

Dr.  Busby,  of  classical  memory,  and  celebrated  on  some  other 
accounts,  was  master  of  this  school  upwards  of  fifty  years,  and 
greatly  contributed  by  his  great  erudition  to  its  reputation.  He  was 
a  native  of  Lmcolnshire,  and  was  born  September  22,  1006,  and 
died  in  1095. 

Among  the  eminent  men  viho  received  their  education  within 
these  walls,  may  be  noticed  the  great  lord  Burleigh,  the  poe 
Cowley,  Dryden,  Prior,  Bourne,  Churchill,  and  Cowper ;  Kennel, 
bishop  of  Peterborough ;  Atterbury,  bishop  of  Rochester ;  Boyle, 
earl  oi  Cork  and  Orrery  ;  Bonnel  Thornton  ;  Gibbon,  the  Roman 
historian ;  George  Colman  the  elder,  and  Richard  Cumberland, 
dramatists ;  and  the  great  earl  of  Mansfield. 

The  museum  belonging  to  this  school  was  founded  by  Dr.  Busby ; 
he  enlarged  the  master^s  bouse,  and  also  the  Green-coat  Hospital 
in  Tothill-f ields.  He  likewise  built  his  prebendal  bouse,  paved  the 
choir  of  the  abbey  with  black  and  white  marble,  and  did  many  other 
acts  of  public  and  private  generosity,  by  which  his  name  has  been 
ennobled. 

The  dean  and  chapter  of  Westminster  hold  the  prebendal  manor 
of  Chiswick  on  lease  from  Ihe  prebendary  of  Chbwick,  of  St.  Paul's 
cathedral,  under  lease  for  three  lives.  It  has  passed  through  seve* 
ral  hands,  but  contains  a  stipulation,  taken  from  the  original  leUse, 
that  the  lessee  should  erect  additional  buildings,  adjoining  to  the 
manor  house,  sufficient  for  the  accommodation  of  one  of  the  pre- 
bendaries of  Westminster,  the  master  of  the  school,  the  usher, 
forty  boys,  and  proper  attendants,  who  should  retire  thither  in  time 
of  sickness,  or  at  other  seasons  when  the  dean  and  chapter  shoukl 
think  proper. 

To  this  day  a  piece  of  ground  is  reserved  in  the  lease  to  the  sub* 
lesiee,  as  a  play-ground  for  the  scholars ;  though  it  is  not  known 
that  the  school  was  ever  removed  lo  Chiswick  since  Dr.  Busby's 
time.  It  is  on  record  that  he  resided  there,  with  some  of  his  scko- 
Urs,  in  the  year  1057.  Dr.  Nichols  was  the  last  master  who  actu- 
ally resided  at  the  college-house.  Dr.  Markham  (late  archbisho|» 
of  York),  when  master  of  Westminster  school,  rented  the  prel>endal 
lodgings  of  the  dean  and  chapter. 

The  whole  was  let  on  a  repairing  lease  in  1788,  and  is  now,  or 
very  lately  was,  occupied  as  an  academy  by  Dr.  Home.* 

Westminster  school  is  now  endowed  with  lands  and  possessiooa 
specifically  appropriated  to  its  own  maintenance,  but  is  attached  lo 
the  general  foundation  of  the  collegiate  church,  as  far  as  relates  lo 
the  support  of  the  forty  scholars.    It  is  under  the  care  of  the  dean 

•  LjFion'f  Middleiei,  vol.  \l  p.  19S. 
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)uid  chapter  of  WebtmbiBter,  and  conioitlUy  tvtth  th^  deaii  of  Christ 
church,  Oxtord,  :nid  the  master  of  iVmily,  Cambridg;e,  respecting 
the  eiecticm  of  scholars  to  their  several  colleges.  The  boys  on  the 
foundation  as  before  mehtionfed,  fitt  dehomtnated  khlg*s  scholars 
from  the  royally  of  their  founders,  and  are  in  a  state  of  collegiate 
^sociation.  lliey  skiep  in  the  dormitory,  have  their  dthners  in  the 
hall,  and  may  hilVe  other  meals  it  they  chUse.  They  at^  distin- 
guished fh)kn  the  to^^n  boys  (who  arb  very  numerous)  by  ii  s^own, 
cap,  ^nd  college  Waistcoat,  \vhich  are  furnished  by  the  establish- 
ment. Eight  of  them  are  generally  elected  at  the  end  ot  the  fourth 
J  car  to  Christ  church,  Oxford,  Or  Trinity  colle^,  Cambridge.  Tliey 
are  studentships  b\  Oxford,  ^nd  S(:holarships  Wl  Cambridge.  The 
former  are  worth  from  forty  to  sixty  poohds  p^r  litinum  \  but  the 
latter  ntt  of  small  beneficial  consideration. 

The  buildings  Occupy  a  considerable  space  of  ground.  The  col- 
lege hitll,  or  kcfectofy  for  the  king's  scholars,  Was  originally  iui  tipart- 
ment  in  the  house  of  the  abbot,  ^nd  served  thfeit  dignitary  in  a 
slmiltir  capacity.  It  was  etccted  by  Nicholas  Litlington,  abbot  in 
ld02.  This  apartment  is  wainscotted  to  a  considerable  height,  and 
the  roof  (which  is  of  limber)  is  supported  by  corbels  of  atigeh  hold^ 
hig  shields  of  arms. 

The  School  is  a  spacious  alid  handsome  room,  with  a  timbelr  i-oof 
of  plain  but  neat  workmanship.  At  one  end  is  a  seat  for  the  head 
master;  and  oh  each  side  are  four  tier  of  forms,  rising  above  one 
anothefc*.  The  dormitory  is  a  spacious  and  elegant  bulldhig,  knd 
was  eteeted  fofc*  the  scholars  on  the  foundation,  during  the  time 
when  the  celebrated  bishop  AtterbUry  WaS  dean  of  Westminster. 
In  (he  year  1706^  sir  Edward  ttannes,  one  of  the  physh^tans  in 
ordinary  to  queen  Atlne,  as  a  mark  of  gratitude  for  the  education 
which  he  received  at  this  school^  had  left  by  his  will  a  thousand 
pounds  for  that  useful  purpose.  It  wAs  hitendeil  to  raise  this  stnic- 
fut«  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  chamber,  which  wasbiiilt  alniut  1380 
for  the  purpose  of  a  granary,  when  the  place  was  a  monastet-v,  and 

htd  been  efecied  on  stone  arehes  of  sufficient  strength  to  support 
ttny  new  edifice.  Sir  Edward  Hanaes*  legacy,  however,  was  not 
eompetent  to  meet  the  estimated  ejcpence  \  and  bishop  fl^rat,  then 
dean,  does  not  appear  to  have  paid  nnich  attention  to  the  business. 
But  Atterbnry  revived  the  project,  and  entered  into  the  execution  of 
it  with  his  Usual  activity.  For  this  purpose  a  memorial  was  pre- 
•Mted  by  the  chapter  to  George  I.  who  gave  a  iKousand  pbnnd^,  to 
which  the  prince  of  Wales  (afterwards  George  II.)  added  fi\^e  hun- 
dred pounds.  The  parliament  almo  voted  twelve  bundled  pounds, 
and  Willittm  Maurice,  high  bailiff  of  Westminster)  gave  five  huii- 
dffcfd  {Pounds^  The  earl  of  Biit4Afi|(toii  gtiv«>  the  design  nnd  ^perin- 
l^MM  the  wotl(8,  the  total  expene^  of  ¥»iileh  ambutited  to  about 
live  thousand  pounds.  In  this  building  the  Latin  pldys  afeis  ffepte- 
nented  by  the  king's  seholfeLtb,  whetl  a  pait  of  it  is  fitted  U)^  ttt  H  com- 
modious  theatre. . 
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On  iht  north  side  of  the  strong  tower,  in  the  Little  Sanctuary,  was 
a  place  called  Thieving-lane ;  and  was  so  denominated  from  thieves 
passing  that  way  to  the  Gatehouse  prison,  during  the  oonf  inuance 
of  the  privileges  of  sanctuary.  Thtd  gatehouse,  together  with  that 
and  the  additional  building  on  the  east,  were  erected  by  Walter 
Wartield,  butler  to  the  abbey  church  of  Westminster,  m  the  reign' 
of  Edward  IIL ;  the  first  for  a  common  gaol,  and  the  building  on 
the  east  side  of  t>ean*8-yard  gate  for  the  bishop  of  London's  prison 
for  clerks  convicts. 

Nearly  adjohiing  this  prison  was  the  long  ditch,  over  which  Mand, 
Henry  L's  queen,  erected  a  bridge  leading  to  Tothill«street  and  the 
Broaoway. 

In  Duck-lane,  Great  Peter-street,  is  a  charity  school,  where 
about  sixty  boys  have  their  learning  and  clothes,  and  are  put  out 
apprentices  by  subscription.  One  of  the  first  and  most  liberal  of 
these  subscribers  was  Mrs.  Groen,  who  gave  ten  pounds  perannnm 
forever,  commendng  about  the  jrearl68d,  and  one  hundred  pounda 
to  build  a  school. 

Henry  VlT.^s  almshouses  m  the  Little  Almonry,  for  twelve  poor 
walermen  and  their  wives,  who  receive  two  shillmgs  and  fourpence 
each  couple,  and  a  pur))le  ffown  every  year ;  and  at  the  burial  of  a 
duke,  a  inarquid,  or  their  ladled,  hi  the  abbey,  one  pound  sit  shiI-» 
lings  and  sixpence ;  and  for  that  of  an  earl,  baron,  or  their  ladies, 
ten  ahilltngs  and  sixpence. 

In  the  midst  of  the  numerous  charitable  foundations  which  are 
congregated  m  this  neighbourhood,  stood  the  Bridewell,  for  the 
correction  of  the  disorderly.  There  was  nothing  in  the  building  to 
merit  a  description  ;  but  the  internal  regulations  were  very  excef* 
lent,  and  received  the  anqnalified  approbation  of  the  benevolent 
Howard.  This  prison  was  taken  down  in  1827,  and  a  new  and  en- 
lamd  edifice  is  in  course  of  erection. 

Tothill-fields  was  at  one  time  a  place  of  considerable  importance, 
but  is  now  dunk  into  comparative  hisignifieance.  In  the  vear  I2M, 
John  Mansel,  priest  and  king's  counsel,  invited  Henry  III.  and  hid 
queen,  the  king  of  Scotland  and  his  queen,  prince  Bdward,  and  a 
great  number  of  the  nobility,  knights,  the  bishop  of  London,  and 
several  of  the  chi^ens,  to  a  grand  entertainment  in  his  houde,  which 
stood  fai  this  part  of  the  city  of  Westminster.  The  uumlier  of  gueM 
is  stated  to  have  been  so  great,  that  the  mansion  was  loo  small  foir 
then' reception,  and  he  was  compelled  to pr(yvide  tents  and  pavllionir. 
Seven  handfed  messes  of  meat  were  iiisinficient  for  the  company* 

Certain  houses  which  stood  apart  from  the  rest  were  appointed 
during  the  mat  plague  as  pest-houses.    They  are  still  dtandhig. 

In  these  fieldd,  aft  they  are  still  called,  was  held  an  annual  fair 

for  pleasure  ;  and  here,  during  tint  (iWi\  wars  In  the  reign  of  Charles 

the  Pitvt,  waa  erected  one  of  the  titin  which  sntironnded  the  metrON 

pofii:  !t  consisted  of  a  battert  and  bteadtrW<iTk. 

The  fair  ht  TcAhilUReMd  was  iOlti  Bt.  Ma^leti%  alid  ifite 
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gnmted  by  Henry  HI.  to  the  abbot  and  canons  of  Westminster, 
anno  1267. 

York-street  is  the  continuation  off  James-street,  bearing  to  tlie 
left.  It  was  formerly  called  Petty  France,  on  account  of  the  num- 
ber of  French  refugees,  who  settled  here  on  the  revocation  of  the 
edict  of  Nantz  by  Louis  XIV.  It  had  its  present  name  in  honour  of 
the  duke  of  York. 

The  street  called  Broadway  is  at  the  west  end  of  Tothill-street, 
from  the  abbey,  and  the  east  end  of  York-street  already  men- 
tioned. In  this  place,  or  rather  on  the  south  side  of  LiUle  Chapel 
street,  stands  a  chapel  of  ease  to  St.  Margaret's  church.  It  was 
called  the  New  Chapel  formerly,  but  is  now  known  by  the  appella* 
tion  'of 

Broadway  Church. 

It  was  first  built  by  Marmaduke  Darell,  brother  and  executor 
to  the  rev.  George  Darell,  D.  D.  prebendary  of  Westminster,  who, 
by  wi(l,  dated  April  24,  1631,  gave  4001.  to  erect  a  chapel  in 
Tothill  Fields.  The  present  structure  was  completed  in  1680  by 
the  bounty  of  archbishop  Laud,  sir  Robert  Fye,  who  gave  500^ 
and  other  benefactors. 

During  the  civil  war  iemp.  Charles  I.  this  chapel  was  converted 
into  a  stable ;  but  at  the  restoration  it  reverted  to  its  former  situa- 
tion. 

This  structure  is  curious  from  the  mixture  of  Italian  and  pointed 
architecture  which  is  generally  found  in  the  buildings  of  the  period 
of  its  erection.  The  plan  is  cruciform :  but  the  area  occupied 
by  the  exterior  walls  is  almost  square.  The  walls  are  built  with 
dark  red  brick,  and  the  roof  covered  with  tile. 

The  four  elevations  of  the  building  are  nearly  uniform ;  the 
flanks  only  differing  from  the  east  and  west  fronts  in  a  slight  pro- 
jection at  the  transepts. 

The  west  front  has  a  large  circular  arched  window  in  the  centre, 
filled  in  with  stone-work,  which  formerly  consisted  of  four  mullionB^ 
dividing  the  window  into  five  lights,  with  arched  heads,  enclosing 
five  sweeps ;  the  head  of  the  arch  occupied  by  two  sub-arcbes  and 
various  perpendicular  and  quarterfoil  divisions:  the  whole  are 
walled  up,  except  the  divisions  in  the  head  of  the  arch.  On  each 
side  of  this  window  are  two  others  nearly  square,  divided  by  per- 
pendicular mullionsas  before,  into  three  lights*  The  ancient  finish 
to  the  gable  is  destroyed,  and  a  modern  coping  substituted.  Above 
the  centre  rises  a  mean  turret  of  wood,  ending  in  a  cupola,  aur- 
mounted  by  a  vane  in  the  form  of  a  key.  The  flanks  have  windows 
of  the  same  number  and  character  as  before,  which  are  all  open. 
•Two  oval  windows  have  been  added  near  the  east.  The  transepts 
are  marked  by  a  slight  projection ;  and  the  gable,  like  the  weal 
front,  is  modernized.  The  side  divisions  are  finished  with  canti- 
lever cornices  and  dripping  eaves.  Beneath  the  two  side  windows, 
in  each  flaak^  are  arched  doorways,  enclosfd  in  rusticated  frontis- 
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pieces,  coTerpd  with  pajiments;  the  doors  are  coeval  with  the 

main  edifice,  as  the  carving  of  them  shews.     The  raking  cornice  of 

the  pediment  of  the  northern  entrance  is  broken  to  let  in  a  tablet 

Inscribed 

'To  the  oMinory  of  Tbomai  JekjU^  D.  D.  psilor  of  tbii  chorch,  wbo  died 
October  1,  1698.' 

The  east  front  only  differs  from  the  western  in  having  no  tower, 
the  windows  are  entirely  open :  all  the  angles  of  the  building  are 
rusticated  in  brick-work:  the  roullions  and  doorcases  are  stone. 
The  interior  is  not  remarkable  for  decoration  ;  it  ts  made  in  breadth 
into  a  centre  and  side  aisles  by  two  rows  of  columns  of  an  order 
between  the  Doric  and  Tuscan,  six  being  disposed  on  each  side  of 
the  central  aisle,  the  intercolumniation  in  the  middle  answering  to 
the  transept  being  wider  than  the  others  ;  the  columns  sustain  an 
entablature,  which  is  broken  at  the  transepts,  and  the  cornice  re- 
tarned  to  the  side  walls.  The  ceiling  of  the  central  aisle  and  tran- 
lepts  is  elliptically  arched  and  groined  at  the  intersection ;  the  side 
aisles  have  plain  horizontal  ceilings.  Galleries  are  erected  on 
each  side  of  the  church  with  pannelled  fronts,  and  another  ranging 
from  the  ground  to  a  considerable  height,  is  erected  at  the  west 
end :  it  is  filled  with  seats  for  charity  children,  and  the  organ  and 
elock.  The  altar  screen  is  of  oak  in  three  divisions ;  the  central  con- 
tarns  the  decalogue,  over  which  is  a  pelican  in  relief ;  the  initial 
letters  of  the  commandments  are  curiously  ornamented.  The  side 
compartments  are  each  enriched  with  two  Corinthian  pilasters  sus- 
taining elliptical  pediments,  also  with  cherubic  heads,  foliage,  &c. 
in  reliei ;  tnis  screen,  with  the  pews  and  the  rest  of  the  wood  work 
of  the  interior,  appear  to  have  been  constructed  after  the  Restora- 
tion, when  divine  service  was  restored.  The  pulpit  and  desks  are 
situated  in  the  central  aisle  near  the  altar ;  the  former  is  hexagonal 
and  suatamed  on  a  pillar  of  the  same  form ;  it  is  evidently  the  ori- 
ginal pulpit  of  the  chapel,  and  was  originallv  affixed  to  the  eastern 
pillar  of  the  south  transept,  as  the  irons  which  held  the  soundmg 
WMod  still  remain ;  it  has  only  received  an  additional  support  of 
a  square  form  to  render  its  appearance  uniform  with  the  desks.  The 
font  is  situated  iii  a  pew  in  the  south  aisle ;  it  consists  of  a  basin  of  ^ 
white  marble  on  a  balluster  of  the  same ;  the  cover^  &c.  carved  in  oak. 

In  the  east  window. are  some  fragments  of  painted  glass  which 
escaped  the  pious  hands  of  the  roundheads  when  they  profaned  the 
church ;  in  the  spandrils  of  one  of  the  sub-arches  in  the  tracery, 
are  two  cherubic  heads,  and  in  two  of  the  lights  is  the  following 
shield  of  arms,  viz.  Or  on  a  chevron  between  three  leopards  faces, 
table  a  mullet  for  difference  ardent,  and  a  portcullice  crowned ; 
these  small  fragments  are  still  in  danger  from  wilful  mischief ;  many 
of  the  windows  of  the  church  having  been  wantonly  broken,  a  me- 
lancholy proof  of  the  depravity  of  the  lower  orders  of  the  popula- 
lioo  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  at  the  same  time  creating  a  feeling 
of  sorrow  that  any  place  of  worship  belonging  to  the  establishment 
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should  be  iu  want  ot  proper  funds  to  keep  it  in  a  sound  state  of  re* 
pair. 

The  monuments  are  numerous ;  at  the  east  end  on  the  north  side 
of  the  largest  window  is  a  mural  monument  of  white  marble,  sur* 
mounted  by  a  medallion  ot  the  deceased  held  by  a  cherub,  h>  Mrs, 
£liz.  Squire,  without  any  date  of  her  decease  or  age. 

At  the  opposite  side  is  another  mural  monument,  consisting  of 
a  pedestal  sustaining  an  urn  of  a  tasteful  design,  and  surmounted  by 
a  bust  of  the  deceased,  to .  the  memory  of  '  Carolus  Jervasius 
Pictor  re^is,'  died  1739,  aged  70. 

Adjoinmg  is  a  neat  marble  tablet  with  a  good  basso  relievo  of  St. 
Paul's  school.  It  is  lo  the  memory  of  W.  W.  Giffard,  who  died 
May  4,  180t,  aged  18.  Hiis  monumetit  was  erected  by  the 
scholars  of  St.  Paul's,  of  which  establishment  the  deceased  was  a 
monitor. 

Against  the  south  west  pillar  of  the  transept  is  a  slab  of  white 
marble,  inscribed  to  the  memory  of  the  Rev,  W.  A.  Gunn,  Sunday 
evening  preacher  in  this  chapel.     He  died  Dec.  5, 1806,  aged  46. 

Against  the  east  wall  ot  the  church -yard  is  an  inscription  record- 
ing the  decease  of  Marsaret  Patten,  June  26, 1739,  aged  196.  She 
died  in  the  parish  worknouse. 

On  the  south  side  ot  the  Bridei^ell,  in  Tothill-fields,  is  the 

Chreen  Coai  Hoffntal^  or  Stkool, 

This  charitable  foundation  was  first  founded  by  several  inhabi- 
tants of  the  city  of  Westminster  in  the  year  1633.  Theif  intention 
was  to  establish  an  hospital  in  this  city  simitar  to  the  excellent  in- 
stitution of  Chrisfs  hospital,  London:  to  accomplish  this,  application 
was  made  to  Charles  I.,  who  by  his  letters  patent  of  the  l6th  ot 
November,  in  the  15th  year  of  his  reign,  constituted  certain  inha- 
bitants of  the  city  of  Westminster  a  body  politic  and  corporate,  by 
the  name  and  style  of  'The  governors  of  the  hospital  of  St.Margaret^s, 
Westminster,  of  the  foundation  of  king  Charles.'  They  were  to 
consist  of  twenty  governors,  inhabitants  ot  this  city,  to  have  perpe- 
tual succession,  with  a  right  of  electing  governors,  for  sup^ljring 
vacancies;  and  to  purchase  lands,  tenements,  &c.  in  morfmam,  to 
the  value  of  five  hundred  pounds  per  annum.  The  kiilg  also  endtiwcd 
the  hospital  with  the  sum  of  fifty  pounds  per  annum,  which  is  paid 
out  of  the  treasury. 

This  noble  design  was  much  retarded,  and  indeed  almost  trus- 
Iratied,  by  the  rebellion  of  the  Puritans  against  the  crown  and  con 
Btitution. 

The  charitable  donations  ot  Charles  II.,  h6wever,  atid  ot  sotte 
btliers,  rabed  the  estate  to  about  300l. ;  but  eveh  this  is  much  re- 
duced by  fines  paid  to  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Westminster  (it  beii^^ 
chiefly  church-lands)  on  the  renewal  of  the  leases.  Casual  dbha- 
tions,  however,  serve  to  preserve  the  income  bt  the  hospital,  so  that. 
It  is  able  to  tuaintain  a  i^spectable  character  atnimg  the  nnmeiouk 


tlbaittiLbk  'iii8tthiti6li8  off  the  metropolis.  The  school  is  solely  for 
the  use  ok  the  cbildrett  of  parents  belongmg  \6  the  parish  of  St. 
Margaret*s. 

This  hospital  wa^  rebuilt  at  the  charge  of  Di*.  Busby  and  Charleli 
Twitty,  esq.  Mr.  Cross  and  Mr.  Green  gave  towards  the  builduig 
fifty  pounds.  The  duchesS  of  Soaienet  gave  to  this  hospital  sixty 
pounds  per  annum,  for  e?er.  Mr.  Emery  Hill,  bequeathed  in  1677, 
dae  hundred  pounds,  and  fifty  pounds  per  annum.    Hugh  Squire 

Save  fifty  pounds.     Since  which  time  there  have  been  a  leW  otliet 
dnaiions  and  bequests. 

Near  ibis  school  is  ataother  respectable  foundation  o(  a  similatr 
natttre.    tt  is  called 

Thb  Grey  tlbai  Botpifal* 

This  school  is  at  the  west  end  of  Great  Peter-street,  and  the 
south  end  of  Slretton  Ground. 

The  trustees  ot  Ibis  school  were  bcorporated  by  letters  patent, 
dated  1706,  bv  the  name  of  the  *  Governors  t>t  the  Great  Coat  Hos- 
pital in  Tolhiil-rietds,  of  the  Royal  Foundation  ot  Queen  Anne.* 

The  s<ih6ol  itself  was  instituted  in  the  year  10^8,  as  a  charity 
School  tor  the  education  ot  poor  children. 

Iti  the  yeair  1701,  the  present  school  house  was  erected,  or  first 
occupied  for  thia  purpose.  The  children  at  present  are  nearly  one 
hunored  in  tiiimber,  boys  and  girls.  It,  howevei^,  is  not  so  flourish- 
ing as  tt  is  known  t6  have  been. 

In  17d9,  a  mathematical  sthool  was  erected  on  this  foundation, 
and  a  proper  knasier  retained  to  instruct  the  l>oys  in  navigation, 
and  to  lit  theita  for  the  sea-servtce.  Several  of  them  have  since 
done  honour  to  their  profession,  and  obtained  rank  in  the  navy. 

Since  the  foundation  of  this  school  ih  169B,  ihett  have  been  ap- 
prenticed fron\  this  school,  nearly  two  thousand  children ;  and  these 
have  all  been  not  tmly  bistructed,  but  clothed  and  maintained.  They 
are  earefally  edueated  in  the  principles  of  religion,  according  to  the 
doctrines  A)id  forms  of  the  Church  (A  England ;  and  are  publicly 
examined  upoh  the  Church  Caleehism  or  Litut-gy,  every  Sunday 
eretihig,  at  seven  o'clbck. 

The  qualification  of  adhiiSsion  afe  fir^t,  that  their  parents  shall 
have  settled  in  the  parish  df  St.  Margaret^s,  Westttiinster,  full  seven 

5 cars  last  past,  and  is  a  real  object  of  charity )  2dly,  £very  child 
I  be  M\  seven  years  old,  and  under  ten  i  ^ly,  Candidates  must 
be  tree  from  lameness,  and  all  tnfeetious  diS6riers  t  and,  4thly, 
Evety  ehild  tt>  bring  with  tt  the  usual  app&M  ott  ltd  admittance ; 
and  the  pa/ehts  then  agvee,  that  the  governor  shall  have  the  entire 
^SH^paslti  tX  the  ehlld  tthen  fit  to  ^o  apprentice,  either  at  land 
or  sea,  as  they  shall  think  fit. 
The  yearly  expenses  of  this  most  etcelleht  charity  amotint  to  up- 

•  Them  appellaiioss.  ara  given  on  aca>     tke  lx>yt  of  the  rea()eciive  fchoolt 
county  •/  die  colour  of  Ae  coata  wofo  by  * 
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wards  of  1|700/.  Besides  the  endowment,  the  finances  are  assisted 
by  contributions  at  sermons,  voluntary  benefactions,  and  legacies. 

The  neighbourhood  of  Tothili-fields  has  long  abounded  with 
charitable  institutions;  me  of  the  most  eitensive  is 

Emanmel  JBotpUalf 

\  Called  lady  Anne  Dacre's  alms  houses,  founded  in  the  year  lOOI, 
the  4dd  of  Elizabeth. 

This  hospital  stands  near  James*-street,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
from  Buckingham  Gate,  on  the  right.  It  owes  its  foundation  to 
the  l>enevoIent  design  of  Gregory,  lord  Dacre,  who  intended  to 
have  given  one  hundred  and  ten  pounds  m  money  towards  buildmg 
it,  and  forty  pounds  a  year,  in  lands,  for  ever  towards  the  relief  of 
aged  people,  and  bringing  up  children  in  habits  of  virtue  and  the 
knowledge  of  useful  arts.  His  lordship  dying  before  he  accom- 
plished his  benevolent  purpose,  the  plan  was  taken  up  by  his  lady, 
Anne,  baroness  Dacre,  and  carried  into  effect.  By  her  will,  dat«l 
the  20th  of  December,  1504,  she  devised,  that  out  of  the  revenues 
of  her  estates,  her  executor  should,  in  case  she  did  not  live  to  ac- 
complish It  herself,  build  a  neat  and  convenient  house,  with  rooms 
for  twenty  poor  grown  persons,  and  twenty  poor  children,  empty- 
ing for  that  purpose  the  sum  of  300/.,  and  to  apply  for  an  act  of 
incorporation,  and  then  to  assure  the  manor  of  Brainsburton,  in 
Yorkshire,  and  all  her  other  estates  in  that  county,  with  some  ex- 
ceptions, to  that  corporation  for  ever,  and  to  grant  leases  thereof 
for  one  hundred  vears,  or  less,  at  their  discretion,  at  the  yearly 
rent  of  100/.,  andf  she  gave  the  reversion  to  the  corporation  for 
ever,  and  also  to  complete  the  purchase  of  four  acres  of  land,  in 
Tothill  Fields,  in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  for  which  she  was  then 
in  treaty  with  Edward  More,  esq.  and  whereon  the  hospital  should 
be  built,  and  then  it  should  be  called  '  Emanuel  Hospital  in  West- 
minster,' and  apponted  Edward  Fenner  one  of  thejudges,  air  Drue 
Drury,  knight,  George  Goring,  and  Edward  More,  esqrs.  executors. 

Soon  after  her  decease  the  executors  proceeded  to  effect  her 
lord*s,  and  her  own  intention,  completed  the  purchase,  and  erected 
the  hospital,  and  a  charter  of  incorporation,  dated  the  17th  of 
December,  43d  of  Elizabeth,  was  obtained  at  the  suit  of  Thomas, 
lord  Buckhurste,  lord  high  treasurer  of  England,  brother  and  heir 
of  lady  Dacre,  and  at  the  suit  also  of  her  executors,  that  the  house 
should  remain  an  alms-house  and  hospital  of  poor,  and  be  called 
'  Emanuel  Hospital,  in  or  near  Westminster;*  that  the  executors 
should  name  and  place  therein  twenty  poor  aged  people  to  dwell 
and  inhabit  therein,  and  twenty  poor  children  to  be  brought  up,  as 
before  mentioned. 

After  the  decease  of  the  executors,  agreeably  to  the  act  of  incor- 
porotion,  the  lord  mayor  and  aldermen  of  London,  should  be  for 
ever  called  governors  of  the  hospital^  and  of  the  lands,  and  posses- 
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•  •  • 

lions  thereof ;  and  be  invested  with  all  the  powers  possessed  by  the 
original  executors. 

On  the  18th  of  February,  1601,  sir  Edward  More,  knight^  cmi- 
veyed  to  the  corporalioo,  then  legally  called  '  the  poor  of  Emanuel 
Hospital/  &c.  the  house  then  lately  built,  and  the  court-yard  and 
piarden,  containing  one  acre,  and  three  acres  of  pasture  land,  adjoin- 
ing; to  the  west.  To  accompany  this  grant  another  deed  was  exe- 
cuted, dated  the  20th  of  \ht  same  month,  of  confirmation,  and 
bargain  and  sale ;  from  the  same  parties,  the  executors,  to  the 
corporation,  cimfirming  the  establishment ;  and  granting  to  them 
and  their  successors  for  ever,  the  manor  of  Brainsbarton,  &c* 

Upon  the  decease  of  the  last  surviving  executor,  which  took  place 
in  1623,  the  court  of  aldermen  succeeded  as  governors.  But  it 
appears,  from  the  records  of  that  court,  that  the  inhabitants  or 
psrishiooers  of  Chelsea,  of  Hayes,  and  of  St.  Margaret,  Westmin- 
ster had  the  privilege  of  presenting,  upon  every  vacancy,  two  can- 
didates for  the  choice  of  the  court ;  and  by  the  language  of  the 
entries  in  their  repertory,  it  seems  that  certain  rooms  were  appro* 
priated  to  those  parishes,t  which  was  acceded  to  upon  their  repair- 
ing the  houses. 

The  hospital  continued  in  this  state  till  the  year  1728,  when  the 
court  having  appointed  a  committee  to  inspect  its  state,  it  did  not 
appear,  that  any  provisioii  had  been  made  for  twenty  poor  children^ 
as  directed  by  the  will,  the  revenue  having  become  inadequate  to 
that  charge  ;  that  the  hospital  had  been  rebuilt  when  this  was  in- 
tended, and  a  part  of  the  ground  left  for  a  chapel  and  rooms.  Th^ 
allowance  paid  to  the  twenty  pensionei^  out  of  the  chaml>er  of 
Londoo  was  then  only  100/.  The  lease  of  the  manor  expired,  and 
a  new  lease  was  granted,  at  a  clear  rent  of  360/.  to  Samuel  Hassell; 
of  Thorpe,  esq.  upon  the  lives  of  two  of  his  sons,  and  one  grand* 
son  ;  and  at  that  time  the  revenue  had  accumulated  to  4,688/.  iOs.  6d. 
the  court,  therefore,  ordered  the  building  to  be  completed,  and 
provision  to  be  made  for  twenty  poor  children. 

The  rental  of  the  manor  of  Brainsburton,  and  the  lands  given  to  this 
foundation,  have  from  time  to  time  been  increased  so  much  beyond 
the  founder's  expectation,  as  to  yield  an  income  exceeding  the  plan 
and  nitention  of  distributing  it  to  such  a  limited  number  of  the  class 
of  people  who  were  the  objects  of  her  benevolence. 

The  number  of  adults,  by  the  original  code  of  rules  and  statutes, 
waa  limited  to  ten  men  and  ten  women ;  and  the  children  to  ten 
i>oys  and  ten  girls  ;  and  when  the  revenues  of  the  charity  had  aug- 
mented so  as  to  admit  an  extension  of  the  plan,  the  governors  had 
no  power,  without  the  express  permissicm  of  parliament,  so  to  apply 
the  extra  funds.  Desirous,  however,  of  applying  the  income  of 
their  trust  to  the  intended  purpose,  they  preferred  a  bill  to  parlia- 

^  The  original  of  this  deed  b  depo*      July   16,   1667;  December  S,  1996^ 
shed  in  the  Rollt  Chapel.  and  March  28,  168S. 

^  See,  particularly,  the  entries  in 


ment  i|i  1795,  stating;  the  retun\  «nd  documents,  of  the  foandatioo, 
and  that  the  income  and  revenues  were  more  than  sufficient  for  tlie 
maintepance  and  support  of  the  objects  dinged  by  the  will  and 
charter,  and  that  it  was  probable  thev  would  be  former  increased, 
by  granting  building  leases,  and  other  n|«an>- 

A  statute  was  accordingly  granted,  empowering  the  governors  to 
incMase  the  number  of  objects,  in  proportion  to  the  state  of  the 
funds. 

By  virtue  of  this  act,  the  court  admitted  five  men  and  five  women 
as  out-pensioners,  with  such  allowances  as  the  governors  should 
think  fit ;  and  the  parish  of  St.  John,  Westminster,  was  adc)e<|  to 
those  out  of  whom  they  were  all  to  be  chosen.  Out  of  every  ten, 
eight  from  St.  Margaret^s  and  St.  John*s.  one  from  Chelsea,  and 
one  from  Hayes.  The  age  and  qualifications  are  the  same,  except 
that  they  were  not  to  be  possessed  of  goods  exceeding  200/.  nor  of 
«ny  annuity  exceeding  101.  being  respectively  double  the  aipoun 
of  the  sums  mentioned  by  the  original  charter. 
'  It  was  also  ordered,  that  the  vacancies  of  in-pensioi|er8  should 
be  filled  up  by  out-pensioners ;  so  that  every  one  to  be  elected, 
most  be  an  oat*pensiinf  r,  in  the  first  instance.  The  number  of 
children  also  was  increased:  eight  poor  boys  being  clothed  und 
educated  al  the  hospitaFs  expence,  at  such  place  and  manner  as 
the  court  may  direct ;  their  ages,  at  the  time  of  election,  to  lie  from 
seven  to  ten,  «nd  to  be  taken  out  of  the  same  parishes,  and  in  the 
same  proportion  as  the  men  and  women. 

By  the  same  act,  the  naml>er  of  girls  was  also  increased  from  ten 
to  twelve. 

Pausing  over  numerous  jodicious  regnlations,  plans  of  economy, 
and  means  of  augmenting  the  funds  and  the  benefits  of  this  founda- 
tion, it  is  sufficient  to  add,  that  the  whole  charity  now  cons'sts  of  a 
master  and  a  mistress,  and  twenty  in-peasioners,  vis.  ten  men,  of 
whom  one  is  the  warden ;  and  ten  women,  of  whom  one  b  the 
matron ;  five  men  and  five  women  as  out-pensioners ;  also  ten 
boys  and  ten  girls,  who  are  in*pen|ioners,  and  have  a  school-rooro, 
who  are  all  apprenticed  to  trades,  with  a  premium  of  ten  pounds, 
half  of  which  is  paid  at 'the  time  of  their  binding,  and  the  remain- 
der  when  they  have  setvcd  half  their  apprenticeship. 

The  JVettmin9i§r  ffi^iM,  or  l^Ue  lu/inrar^. 

Stands  at  the  east  end  of  James-street,  and  is  s^d  tp  cUim  ienio- 
rity  of  all  others  of  its  kind,  having  been  instituted  ip  the  year  i71&, 
at  the  expence  and  contribution  of  several  bepevolent  indiviijpala' 
'  for  the  relief  of  the  sick  and  needy  from  all  p^rts.*  It  is  a  plai« 
peat  building,  and  has  within  these  lew  years  been  repnired,  «t  an 
expence  of  about  3000/. 

When  the  ceremony  of  the  commemoration  of  Handel  and  bia 
wotka  were  first  considered,  and  that  Westminster  Abl^y,  wkerc 
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Vis  umiiif  were  iQterMy  ^^  suggestei),  m  iHe  fiUf^  pi«1^f 
for  Ac  performance,  appUcatioo  wm  ro^de  to  t)ie  bi«hop  gf  ^o<> 
Chester  for  his  permission  ;  and  it  hnviQg  l)een  represeiitedy  ibat  thf) 
tine  of  the  jeaf  wopild  interfere  with  the  annual  meeting  pf  ^his 
cb»rity>  and  therefore  considerably  ifyure  the  resources  usually 
(jrawQ  fron>  that  assemhlyf  the  bishop  stipulated  that  a  part  of 
the  nett  proceeds  should  be  applied  to  the  use  of  this  charity. 
This  waa  acce4e<)  tPi  and  the  result  proved  yefy  adrailtageous 
to  it.* 

The  capital^  jn  the  name  of  thrae  trusteea,  consiats  of  peveral 
fuQd3,  upwardf  of  11,^00/.  tliree  per  cents,  The  inaliena4<"> 
capital  for  the  incurables  an^ounts  to  upwards  of  21,368/.  in  save* 
ral  funds  of  three  percent;  and  the  maintenance,  clothing^  and 
aiedicines,  are  charged  at  twenty  shilling  per  week^  wbicn  doea 
not  exhaust  more  than  one  third  pf  the  ipcome  appropiriated  fojr 

theip.t 
The  number  of  alma  bousea,  in  tbia  immediate  neighbonrhood»ia 

not  triflnig^ 

Mr.  Whitcher*s  alms  houses,  ,in  Tpthill  Fields,  were  founded  in 
fbe  year  1088^  for  nix  poor  people,  who  have  each  five  pounds  per 
snnum,  and  a  gown-  Here  is  a  small  chapf  i  for  their  use,  and  one 
of  thefn  reads  prayers  for  the  rest.  He  who  so  officiates  baa 
twenty  shillings  per  annum  mora  than  bis  brethren^ 

The  Rev.  James  Palmer,  B*  D.  founded  twelve  alms  bouses  in 
Totbill  side,  in  the  year  1654.  There  are  six  men  and  six  women, 
who  b&ve  eacb  six  pounds  and  a  chaldron  of  coals  per  annum ; 
and  a  gown  once  in  two  years.  I{erc  is  a  chapel  for  their  use,  in 
which  Mr.  Palmer  used  to  pray  with  the  objects  of  his  charity  twipe 
a  week.    H^  founded  here  a  small  free  school. 

Near  these  are  two  other  alms  houses,  on  the  front  of  which  is  tjie 
following  inscription : 

'The  fiA  pf  Mrs,  JudtUi  Kiffofd,  vife  pf  Thoeiaf  Kifibfd,  who  wai  oae  of  tha 
ushers  of  the  Court  of  Escbeqoer,  for  decsyed  Ivirtupus  poor  geotlewpmea,  one 
of  whom  to  be  chosen  oat  of  the  parish  of  St.  Margaret's,  Westminster.' 

These  gentlewomen  have  eacb  five  pounds  per  annum.  The 
houses  were  founded  in  the  year  1705. 

Near  the  chapel  in  (kittle  Chapel  Street,  are  two  large  alma 
houses  for  two  men  and  their  wives,  who  have  each  six  pounds  per 
annum.    The  houses  have  each  the  following  inscription  : 

'  This  was  fonaded  an4  endowed  anso  167a,  by  Mr.  Nicholas  Butler,  who  had 

done  many  other  deeds  of  amineat  charity  for  tha  poor  of  this  parish : 

Reanat  ia  sterum  Virtos  Victon|ae  triaraphaas 
Secula  cuDcta  vicit  nescia  sola  mori. 

Emery  Hiirs  alma  h()uses  are  situate  m  the  middle  of  Rochester 
Eow.  for  sis  men  and  six  widows.  Mr.  Hill  left  one  hundred  pounds 
for  building  these  houses,  in  what  was  then  called  Petty  Fraoce« 

•  Ketas  Londinensat,  p.  818.  t  Ibid,  p.  314. 
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The  endowment  of  theie  houses  was  cootrngent  on  the  surplas  of 
what  would  build  and  endow  the  tweke  alms  houses  above  alluded 
to.    This  appears  by  his  will,  dated  1677. 

Those  houses  were  founded  in  the  year  1708.  The  smgle  per- 
sons have  each  four  pounds  sixteen  shillings  per  annum  ;  the  otners 
seven  pounds  four  shillings,  besides  a  gown  once  in  two  years,  and 
a  chaldron  of  coals  yearly. 

Mr.  Hill  died  in  the  year  1077,  in  the  08lh  year  of  his  age, 
and  was  buried  at  St.  M arsarefs  church,  in  which,  against  one  of 
the  pillars  at  the  west  end,  he  has  a  white  marble  monument. 

In  Duke-street  are  some  very  good  houses,  having  their  fronts 
to  the  park,  one  of  which  is  worthy  of  particular  notice.  It  was 
built  by  Judge  Jefferies  when  in  the  zenitn  of  his  barbarous  power. 
James  II.  for  the  accommodation  of  his  infamous  favourite,  granted 
him  permission  to  erect  a  gate,  with  steps  into  the  park. 

After  the  fall  of  Jefferies,  his  son  possessed  it  for  a  short  time, 
till  his  dissolute  and  extravagant  life  brought  on  his  ruin.  The 
house  was  then  purchased  by  government,  and  converted  to  the 
Use  of  the  commissioners  of  the  Admiralty. 

After  the  commissioners  removed  to  their  present  office  Jef- 
fries house  became  private  property,  and  one  of  the  wings  was 
formed  into  a  chapel  of  ease  lo  St.  Margaret's  church.  Besides 
the  military  accountant*s  office,  here  are  also  the  store  keeper 
general's  office,  and  the  recruiting  department. 

Near  the  last  street  is  Downing-street,  a  narrow  mean  looking 
street ;  but  opening  at  the  top  into  a  handsome,  though  'small 
square,  in  which  is  the  residence  of  the  chancellor  of  the  exche- 
quer and  prime  minister. 

This  house  has  nothing  in  its  exterior  or  interior  of  peculiar 
merit,  except  it  be  the  excellent  taste  and  beauty  manifested  in 
the  furniture,  decorations,  paintings,  library.  Sec.  Nothing,  how- 
ever, appears  to  be  superfluous  or  unnecessarily  expensive  ;  a 
stranger  who  visits  the  houses  of  some  of  our  very  first  public  offi- 
cers and  political  characters,  would  not  suppose  that  the  resources 
of  the  country  are  at  any  time  in  a  very  flattering  state,  or  he 
would  conclude,  that  a  spirit  of  parsimony  had  seized  the  whole 
nation.  One  would  have  thought  that  the  official  residence  of  such 
a  person  as  the  first  minister  and  chief  director  in  the  affairs  of  the 
revenue,  would  have  had  a  commanding  and  conspicuous  situation, 
and  have  been  adorned  with  some  emblems  of  our  national  great- 
ness, or  some  intimations  of  our  rank  among  the  nations  of  Europe. 
Instead  of  this,  it  is  hidden  in  a  corner,  and  cannot  be  approached 
by  the  public  except  through  one  of  the  meanest  looking  streets  in 
the  metropolis.  Indeed,  there  seems  to  be  a  culpable  neglect,  and 
want  of  laudable  ambition  in  Ibis  respect,  pervading  even  the 
government  itself. 

At  the  north  east  corner  of  Downing-street  is  an  extensive  and 
noble  pile  of  buildings,  known  as 
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Tk$  New  Privy  Gwnet/  Office. 

This  building  was  erected  cm  the  site  of  sone  old  offices  coi»« 
hected  with  the  Treasury ;  it  was  commeDced  in  1824»  the  architect 
being  John  Sonne,  esq. ;  it  is  an  highly  enriched  building  of  stone* 
the  order  the  Corinthian  of  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Stator  at  Rome. 
The  principal  elevation  consists  of  three  stories,  besides  a  base- 
ttent  fronted  by  a  sunken  area,  guarded  by  a  handsome  ballustrade 
of  stone ;  the  two  succeeding  stories  are  ornamented  by  attached 
columns  resting  on  a  stylobate,  and  crowned  with  the  splendid 
entablature  of  the  original :  at  each  end  the  columns  are  insulated, 
and  form  a  pavilioo,  which  b  returned  to  the  side  of  the  building  in 
Dowuing-Btreet,  the  pavilion  being  composed  of  twelve  columns ; 
the  third  or  attic  story  is  partially  concealed  by  the  ballustrade 
which  surmounts  the  entablature. 

In  the  general  style  of  finishing  and  fitting  up  the  interior,  sim- 
plicity united  with  elegance  has  been  adopted.  The  council 
chamber  is  peculiarly  rich  and  imposing  in  effect ;  it  is  adorned 
with  a  coved  ceiling  divided  into  four  compartments,  each  enriched 
with  ornaments,  at  two  sides  of  which  are  lantern  lights,  extending 
the  whole  length  of  the  room ;  each  side  of  the  apartment  is  dis- 
tinguished by  two  Scagliola  columns  supporting  an  ornamental 
entablature,  two  of  which  form  window  frames,  and  two  door* 
ways.  At  the  two  ends  are  four  fireplaces,  and  at  the  side  to 
wards  the  stairs  are  three  doorways. 

The  building  is  not  yet  finished,  and  if  the  preient  line  of  front 
is  adhered  to  it  seems  as  if  it  would  encroach  most  inconveniently 
on  the  street ;  it  will  probably  remain  in  an  unfinished  state 
till  some  expedient  can  be  devised  to  remedy  the  present  awk- 
ward arrangement.  The  architect  proposed  to  ornament  that 
doll  avenue,  Downing-street,  with  two  triumphal  arches,  which  from 
its  confined  situation,  and  the  want  of  a  vista,  would,  however  grand 
and  expensive  the  subjects  might  be,  have  been  perfectly  outre 
and  useless  as  ornaments.  If  completed,  the  building  will  extend 
316  feel,  of  which  about  200  feet  is  finished. 

The  Treamry. 

The  treasury  is  a  handsome  stone  buildmg,  fronting  the  parade 
in  St  James's  park.  The  front  is  rustic,  and  consists  of  three 
stories :  the  lower  of  which  is  Tuscan ;  the  second,  Doric,  with 
large  arched  windows.  The  upper  part  of  this  story  is  richly  orna- 
mented with  the  triglyphs  and  metopes  of  the  Doric  friese,  though 
this  range  of  ornament  is  not  supported  either  by  columns  or  pilas- 
ters. Over  this  is  a  range  of  Ionic  columns  in  the  centre,  supporting 
a  pediment.  The  whole  structure  of  the  treasury  is  composed  of 
vevy  beautiful  parts.  Near  it  is  the  residence  of  the  prime  mi* 
wistcr,  hi  Downing-street. 

The  treasury  is  governed  by  the  lords  commissioners,  one  of  whom 
TOt  IF.  a 
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is  denominated  first  lord  ol  the  tretsury.     Under  these  are  j(Miit 

secretaries  and  other  assistants.  

'  Adjoining  the  Treasury  is  Melbourne  House,  built  hy'sir  Matthew 
Featiierstonehaugh  :  but  being  afterwards  purchased  by  lord  Mel* 
bovrne,  it  was  exchanged  by  him^vith  his  royal  highness  Frederick 
duke  of  York,  foir  York-house,  Piccadilly,  who  added  the  dome 
entrance  hall  and  a  handsome  portico  of  the  Ionic  order.  When 
his  royal  highness  removed  to  Port  man -square,  the  hous^  was  re- 
stored to  lord  Melbourne. 

The  Horse  Gwrd» 

constitute  a  ooble  and  elegant  modern  stracture,  consisting  off  a 
centre  and  two  wings.  In  the  centre  are  arched  passages  into  St. 
iames*8-park,  under  the  principal  of  which  the  soYe reign  paases 
when  he  goes  in  state  to  the  housa  of  lords :  it  is,  however,  tery 
low  and  harrow.  On  each  side  ol  the  passages  are  pavilions  ind 
stables  for  the  use  of  the  horse  guards ;  although  the  edifice  is  cal* 
culated  as  well  for  the  foot  as  the  horse  when  on  duty.  The  cnpola 
haa  but  litle  to  recommend  it :  it,  however,  serves  to  break  the  plain- 
ness without  weakening  the  building  either  in  reality  or  appearance. 
The  wings  are  not  so  much  ornamented  as  the  centre.  They  con- 
sist of  a  fine  front,  projecting  a  little :  in  the  principal  story  the 
windows  are  ornamented :  those  on  the  side  are  plain.  Each  wing 
has  a  pediment,  with  a  circular  window  in  the  middle,  and  the  whole 
building  is  equally  fine  and  respectable  in  its  constroction.  The  two 
pavilidBs  in  front  of  the  street  are  occupied  by  centinels,  mounted, 
who  constantly  do  duty.  The  expense  of  this  fabric  was  30,000f. 
Within  are  kept  the  various  offices  for  the  war  department. 

Whitehall 

Was  originally  built  by  Hubert  de  Burgh,  earl  of  Kenl»  chief  iustice 
of  England  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  At  his  death,  which  hap- 
pened in  1241,  he  bequeathed  it  to  the  Black  Friars  of  London, 
who  disposed  of  it,  in  1248,  to  Walter  de  Grey,  bishop  of  York; 
it  was  consequently  the  town  residence  of  the  succeeding  arch* 
bishops  of  that  see,  fr6m  whom  it  derived  the  name  of  York  House. 

The  last  archbishop  who  resided  here,  and  who  here  laid  down 
all  his  greatness,  was  the  munificent  and  haughty  cardinal  Wobey. 

His  disgrace  had  no  sooner  put  the  fickle  and  rapacious  mooarch 
in  possession  of  this  mansion,  than  he  inclosed  the  park  for  the 
accommodation  of  this  palace  and  St.  James's  hospital,  then  just 
converted  into  a  palace.  He  also  built  the  beautiful  gate,  and  added 
the  magnificent  gallery,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  royal  family, 
the  nobility,  and  great  officers  of  state,  for  the  purpose  of  view* 
ing  the  tournaments  performed  in  the  Tilt-yard.  Soon  afterwards 
he  ordered  a  tennis-court,  a  cockpit,  and  bowling  greens  Is 
he  formed,  with  other  conveniences,  for  various  kinda  of  diver* 
sion. 

Whitehall  then  became  the  royal  residence  of  the  E^gUs^mo* 
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ttarcbs!   uid  H^nt^iier*  says,    'it  was  a  Btrui^ture  tnily  royal. 

*  Here,'  says  Peniiaiit.  '  queen  Elizabeth  feasted  her  vanity  in  the 
Tilt-yard.     She  had/  continues  this  shrewd  and  sensible  writer, 

*  violience  of  temper ;  but,  with  the  truest  patriotism,  and  most 
distmguished  abilities,  were  interwoven  the  greatest  vanity  and  most 
romantic  disposition.  Here,  in  het  siity-third  year,  with  wrinkled 
face,  red  periwig,  little  eyes,  hooked  nose,  skmny  lips,  and  black 
teeth,  she  could  suck  in  the  gross  flatteries  of  her  favourite  cour- 
tiers. Essex  (by  his  squire)  told  her  of  her  beauty  and  worth.  A 
Dntch  ambassador  assured  her  majesty,  that  he  had  undertaken  the 
▼ojage  to  see  her,  who,  for  beauty  and  wisdom,  excelled  all  other 
beauties  in  the  world.  She  laboured  at  an  audience  to  make  Mel- 
vi),  the  Scotch  ambassador,  acknowledge  that  his  charmhig  mistress 
was  inferior  in  beauty  to  herself.  The  artful  Scot  evaded  herques- 
lion.  She  put  on  a  new  suit  of  every  foreign  nation,  each  day  of 
audience,  to  attract  his  admiration  :  so  fond  was  she  of  dress,  that 
three  thousand  different  dresses  were  found  in  her  wardrobe, 
after  her  death.  Mortifying  reflection  !  in  findmg  such  alloy  in  the 
greatest  character. 

She  was  fond  of  dancing;  and  shewed  great  humour  in  this 
etereise ;  whenever  a  messenger  from  Scotland  came  to  deliver  any 
letters  to  her  from  his  master,  on  lifting  up  the  hangings,  he  was 
lore  to  find  her  dancing  to  a  little  fiddle,  affectedly,  that  he  might 
fell  James  by  her  youthful  disposition,  how  unlikely  he  was  to  cdme 
to  the  throne  he  so  much  thirsted  after.' 

Her  library  was  well  stored  with  books  in  various  languages ;  par- 
tiea.ar]y  Greek,  I^itfai,  and  French  ;  but  her  vanity  and  ambition 
got  tbe  better  of  her  learning  and  taste,  and  spoiled  one  of  the 
greatest  princesses  that  ever  swayed  the  British  sceptre. 

In  the  year  1611,  was  held  a  most  sumptuous  tournament,  in 
honour  of  the  commissioners  sent  from  the  duke  of  Anjou,  to  pro- 
pose a  marriage  with  the  queen.  A  banqueting-house  at  the  expense 
of  1,7001.  was  erected,  and  most  superbly  ornamented.  '  The  gal- 
leries adjoining  to  her  majesty's  house  at  Whitehall,'  says  Holinshed, 

*  whereat  her  person  should  be  placed,  was  called,  and  not  without 
cause,  the  castell,  or  fortresse  of  perfect  beautie  !*  The  queen,  then 
in  her  ffortv^ighth  year,  received  every  flattery  that  the  charms  of 
fifteen  could  claim.  '  The  fortresse  of  perfect  beautie  was  assailed 
by  Desire,  and  his  four  foster  children.*  The  combatants  on  both 
«ideswere  persons  of  the  first  rank :  the  earl  of  Arundel,  sir  Philip 
Sklney,  and  sir  Fulke  Greville  were  among  the  challengers  ;t  a  re- 
gular summons  was  first  sent  to  the  possessor  of  the  castle,  with  the 

*  delectable'  song,  of  which  the  following  is  the  first  part  :— 

'  Yeeld,  yeeld,  O  yeeld,  yoa  that  this  fbol  do  hold. 
Which  leated  is  in  spotless  honor's  feeld, 
Desire*s  great  force,  no  forces  can  viih-hold ; 
Then  to  Desire's  desire  O  yeeld,  O  yeeld !' 

•  Itiserarfa.  t  Stew's  Annals,  p.  irtO 
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.  This  song  being  coiicludedi  '  two  cannons  were  fired  off,  one  with 
sweet  powder,  and  the  other  with  sweet  water :  and  after  were 
store  of  prettie  scaling  ladders,  and  then  the  footmen  threw  floures, 
and  such  fancies  against  the  walls,  wilh  all  such  devises  as  might 
seem  fit  shot  for  Desire.' 

In  the  end  Desire  is  repulsed,  and  forced  to  make  submission :  anc( 
thus  ended  an  amorous  foolery,  which  occupies  no  fewer  than  six  of 
Holinshed's  folio  pages  in  describing. 

These  and  other  diversions  occupied  the  mind  of  Elizabeth  till 
she  was  sixty-seven  years  of  age.  On  one  day  she  appointed  a 
Frenchman  to  '  do  feats  upon  a  rope  in  the  Conduit-yaird  :*  next 
day  she  commanded  the  bear,  the  bull,  and  the  ape,  to  be 
bayted  in  the  Tilt-yard.  And  on  Wednesday  she  had  solemn 
dawncing.'* 

In  the  reign  of  James  I.  Whitehall,  being  then  in  a  ruinous  con- 
dition, was  begun  to  be  rebuilt  in  a  princely  manner.  The  Ban- 
quetting  rooms  were  pulled  down,  and  were  afterwards  rebuilt  by 
James's  successor. 

The  building  which  at  present  bears  the' name  of  the  Banquetting- 
house  was  begun  in  1619,  from  a  design  of  Inigo  Jonet,  in  his 
purest  manner:  it  was  executed  by  Nicholas  Stone,  the  king's 
architect;  was  finished  in  two  years,  and  cost  17,000/.;  though  it 
seems  Jones  received  at  that  time,  for  his  ingenuity  at  labour,  as 
'  surveyor  of  the  works  done  about  the  king's  houses,  only  8^.  4<l. 
per  diem,  and  46/.  per  annum,  for  house  rent,  a  clerk,  and  other 
incidental  expences.' 

The  Banquetting-house,  however,  was  but  a  small  part  of  a  vast 
plan,  left  unexecuted  by  reason  of  the  unhappy  times  which  suc- 
ceeded. It  was  to  consist  of  four  fronts,  withm  a  large  central 
court,  and  five  lesser  ones :  between  two  of  the  latter,  a  beautiful 
circus,  wilh  an  arcade  below :  the  intervening  pillars  ornamented 
with  caryatides.  The  length  of  this  palace  was  to  have  been  one 
thousand  and  one  hundred  and  fifty-two  feet,  the  depth  eight  hun* 
dred  and  seventy-four  feet.f 

The  genius  and  talents  of  Jones  are  clearly  marked  by  the  part 
of  the  building  now  remaining:  it  is  a  regular  edifice,  of  three 
stories*  The  lowest  has  a  rustic  wall,  wilh  small  square  blank 
windows ;  and  by  its  strength  appropriately  serves  as  a  basement  to 
the  orders  of  the  superstructure* 

The  next  story  is  of  the  Ionic  order,  with  columns  and  pilasters^ 
between  which  are  well  proportioned  windows,  with  alternate  ellip- 
tical and  angular  pediments.  These  are  surmounted  with  a  proper 
entablature,  on  wnich  is  raised  a  second  series,  of  the  Corinthian 
order,  with  columns,  &c,  like  the  other  compartments;  the 
columns  and  pilasters  being  placed  exactly  over  those  of  the  lower 
story. 

*  Sidney  Papers,  i.  p.  104. 
t  The  dsiiga  of  thii  palace  is  exhibited  in  foot  hrge  printf,  by  Fourdrinter,  . 
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"  From  the  capitals  are  carved  festoons,  meeting  with  masks  and 
other  ornaments,  in  the  middle. 

Above  is  an  entablature,  on  which  rises  a  ballustrade^  intersected 
with  [ledestals. 

The  whole  is  admirably  proportioned  and  happily  executed.  The 
projecting  columns  have  a  fine  effect  in   the  entablatures,  which 
being  brought  forward  in  the  same  proportion,  gives  that  happy  di* 
▼ersity  of  light  and  shade  so  essential  to  elegant  architecture 
The  dimensions  of  the  Banquetting-house  are  as  follow : 

ft.   in. 

Length  in  the  clear 110 

Breadthditto ^ 56 

Height,  exterior 78 

of  the  lower  order 23    9 

of  the  upper  order 23     6 

of  interior 57 

George  I.  converted  the  interior  into  a  chapel  royal,  and  ap- 
pointed select  preachers  from  each  university  to  officiate  every 
Sunday  throughout  the  year,  at  an  annual  salary,  which  is,  however, 
but  very  small. 

The  chief  ornament  of  this  place  is  the  ceiling,  painted  by  sir- 
Peter  Paul  Reubens,  when  he  was  ambassador  at  this  court.  The 
subject  is  the  apotheosis,  of  James  1.  He  was  assisted  by  his  pupil 
Jopdeans,  and  had  3,0002.  for  his  labour.  . 

The  subject  forms  nine  compartments.  The  centre  represents 
the  monarch  on  his  earthly  throne,  turning  with  horror  from  the 
god  of  war  and  the  other  discordant  deities,  and  giving  up  himself 
to  commerce  and  the  fine  arts.     . 

This  fine  performance,  which  is  done  on  canvass,  is  in  excellent 
preservation,  and  has  been  more  than  once  repaired.  Cipriani  re* 
ceived  2,000/.  for  repairing  it. 

Ralph,  in  his  '  Critical  Review  of  Public  Buildings,^  observes,  that 
this  picture  is  not  so  genefally  known  as  one  could  wish,  but  needs 
only  to  be  known  to  be  esteemed  according  to  its  merit.  '  In  short,* 
be  adds,  *  it  is  but  an  ill  decoration  for  a  place  of  religious  worship ; 
for,  in  the  first  place,  its  contents  are  no  ways  akin  to  devotion ; 
and,  in  the  next,  the  workmanship  b  90  very  extraordinary,  that  a 
man  must  have  abundance  of  zeal,  or  no  taste,  that  c^n  attend  to 
any  thing  l)eside/  .     . 

'  Indeed,  it  does  appear  very^unaccountable  that  such  a  subject 
should  have  been  choseq  for  the  ingenuity  of  the  artist :  the  apo- 
theosis of  the  king,  and  of  such  a  king  as  James  !  Why,  after  (his, 
was  not  the  monarch  canonized  ?  Yet  he  who  has  taken  his  seat 
among  the  gods  may  well  enough  be  deemed  to  be  beyond,  th^ 
honors  of  saintship,  though  the  elevation  is  somewhat  abrupt  and 
extreme ;  but  what  will  not  the  vanity  of  mortals  drink  in !  what  will 
not  a  weak  king  allow  from  a  flattering  subject  !'* 

*  Nightiogale.  Beautiei  of  Eogland,  x.  pt.  iv.  p.  876. 
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In  Wbitefaall  chapel  have  been  deposited  the  eaglea,  aiu)  other 
trophies,  gained  by  the  valour  of  our  troopa  during  the  late  war. . 
The  day  appointed  for  this  ceremcmy  was  the  18th  day  of  May, 
1811.  At  an  early  hour  a  vast  body  of  persons  assembled  at  St* 
James's  park,  anxious  ,to  witness  the  triumphant  display.  The 
top  of  the  Horse  Guards,  and  all  the  windows  contiguous  to  the 
parade,  appeared  entirely  occupied  by  spectators.  At  ten  o'clock 
the  guard  was  paraded  in  a  state  of  discipline  which  coukl  not  be 
excelled. 

Soon  after  the  line  was  formed  the  dukes  of  York  and  Cambridge 
arrived,  with  sir  David  Dundas,  commander-in-chief,  and  a  nume- 
rous staff  of  officers.  A  grand  salute  was  then  made,  and  the  bands 
paraded  with  martial  mu^ic.  The  guards  unfurled  their  state  colors, 
displaying  their  well-earned  laurels  in  Egypt,  and  the  officers  and 
men  wore  in  their  caps  sprigs  of  oak  and  laurel  leaves.  A  circle  was 
made  by  the  recruits,  forming  the  boundary  of  the  parade.  The 
ladies  of  fashion,  nobility,  and  the  friends  of  the  officers,  were  ad- 
mitted to  the  centre  of  the  ground,  near  the  staff.  Before  eleven 
o^clock  the  captured  trophies  were  convened  from  the  guard-room 
to  the  parade.  The  stiuidards  were  six  m  number,  and  the  distinc- 
tive marks  of  the  regiments  to  which  they  belonged 

1.  ,    Ist  battalion 82nd  regiment. 

2t     •     2d  ditto    Ditto. 

3.  .     dd  ditto    Ditto. 

4.  •    26th  regiment  of  infantry. 

6.     .    OGlhditto Ditto. 

6.     ,    87th  ditto    Ditto. 

The  last  mentioned  eagle  was  taken  ui  the  memorable  battle  of 
Barrosa,  by  the  two  battalions  of  the  gallant  87U),  and  appears 
without  a  colour,  but  it  is  distinguished  from  the  others  by  a  wreath 
around  its  neck. 

There  were  also  six  colours : 

1.  The  invmcible  standard  (falsely  so  called)  taken  in  Egypt. 
It  is  so  tattered  that  the  mottos  arc  not  legible ;  a  bugle  in  the 
centre  being  the  only  figure  discernible. 

2.  •    2d  battalicm  6th  regiment. 

3.  •    1st  ditto. Prussian  regiaient. 

4.  .     2d  ditto Ditto. 

6.  •  A  fort  standard. 

6.     .     A  French  rpgiraental  colour. 

At  the  mstant  that  the  six  eagles,  and  so  many  also  of  the  enemy's 
ordinary  colours  caught  the  eyes  of  the  multitude,  an  universal  shout 
of  n*ationa]  triumph  ensued.  The  fine  company  of  grenadiers  had 
the  honourable  charge  of  them.  The  bands  of  tiie  duke  of  York 
and  the  Coldstream  regiments  then  proceeded  from  tlie  front  of  the 
edifice,  followed  by  the  eagle  bearers.    Martial  music  again  cheered 
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the  ears^  and  *  the  milUary  procession  moved  towards  WhitehalL 
Oo  passing  the  British  colours,  the  eagles  were  lowered,  as  a  mark 
of  respect  due  to  the  conquerors.  The  muUitude  with  hats  in  the 
air,  gave  loud  bursts  of  exultation ;  and  the  spectacle  was  at  thftt 
moment  peculiarly  grsnd  and  interesting. 

The  ceremony  m  the  chapel  was  as  follows : — 

After  the  lirst  lesson.  Dr.  Nares  s  '  Te  Deum*  was  sung  ;  but  n 
pause  taking  place  immediately  after  '  We  praise  thee,  O  God,'  the 
military  trophies  were  at  that  time  silently  introduced  at  the  right 
and  left  doors,  under  escorts  of  grenadiers,  with  fixed  bayonets,  and 
home  by  .twelve  grenadiers  of  the  guards,  selected  for  their  fine 
fnanly  figures,  who  grounded  them  in  front  of  the  altar.  The  im- 
pression of  the  spectacle  at  this  moment  may  more  readily  be  con- 
ceived than  described.  But  it  was  peculiarly. interesting  to  contem- 
plate its  inspiring  effect  on  the  gazing  soldiery,  as  principals  in  this 
national  triumph.  '  Te  Deum*  was  then  sung  through  by  the  whole 
choir,  to  which  the  breast  of  every  spectator  seemed  to  heave  in 
pious  unison.  This  ended,  the  six  eagle  standards  were  elevated 
against  the  two  semicircular  divisions  of  the  altar-piece,  three  on 
each  side,  the  biitts  about  six  feet  from  the  floor,  and  the  upper 
parts  sustained  by  double  gilt  chains  of  sufficient  length  to  give  then: 
an  uniform  declension  for  their  display. 

The  six  ordinary  French  colours  were  then,  ranged  horizontally 
over  the  upper  gallery. 

A  circumstance  relating  to  one  of  these  standards  ought  not  to  be 
omitted  here.  The  eagles  in  general  are  attached  to  the  staves  on 
which  they  are  borne,  by  a  screw ;  so  that  in  case  of  imminent  dan- 
ger they  mav  be  taken  off  and  concealed,  to  prevent  their  falling 
mto  the  hands  of  an  enemy.  Napoleon,  however,  on  presenting  to 
his  8th  regiment  the  eagle  taken  on  the  heights  of  Barrosa,  oliserved, 
that  it  was  impossible  this  standard  should  ever  be  taken  by  any  foe 
from  so  fine  a  body  of  men,  who  had,  on  so  many  occasions,  exhi- 
bited proofs  of  the  most  determined  valour;  for  which  reason  he  de- 
sired that  the  eagle  might  be  rivetted  to  the  staff.  His  desire  was 
complied  with ;  and,  but  for  that  order,  this  well-earned  trophy 
would  probably  have  escaped  our  still  more  valiant  87th,  to  whom 
this  boasted  corps  was  opposed.* 

When  Whitehall  was  first  erected,  it  waa  little  thought  tliat  James 
was  constructing  a  passage  from  it  for  his  son  and  successor  to  the 
scaffold. 

The  devout  regicides,  mad  with  political  fury,  and  madder  still 
with  religious  fanaticism,  having  brought  their  unfortunate  king 
from  St.  Jameses  palace  to  this  place,  his  last  abode,  he.  was  con* 
ducted  across  the  park ;  and,  having  arrived,  he  was  made  to  as- 
cend the  great  stair-caie,  whence  he  passed  through  the  long  gal- 
lery to  his  bed-chamber. 

On  the  day  of  his  death  he  waa  conducted  along  the  galleriea 
*  Nightingale.  Beaaties  of  Eogland,  vol.  z.  pt.  iv.  p.  979. 
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and  the  Banquettbg-houBe^  Uirough  a  passage  broken  on  purpoac 
in  the  wall,  to  the  scaffold. 

This  passage  still  remains,  at  the  north  end  of  the  room,  and  is 
at  present  a  door  to  a  small  additional  building  in  Scotland-yard. 

Before  we  finally  quit  this  place,  some  notice  should  be  taken  of 
the  fine  brazen  statue  of  James  IL  erected  by  Grinlin  Gibbons,  in 
Scotland-yard.  The  attitude  of  this  figure  has  been  described  ss 
singularly  f hie,  the  manner  free,  and  easy,  ^  the  execution  finished 
and  perfect,  and  the  expression  in  the  face  inimitable* 

On  the  base  is  the  following : 

<  JacobTs  Mcvndvi,  Dei  grmtta,  AoglUs,  Scotia,  Ffaocia,  et  Hibeniic,  Bet 
Fidei  Defensor,  Addo  m.d.clxxxti.' 

Adjoining  the  Banquetting-house  was  formerly  the  Privy  gatdeo, 
the  name  of  which  is  still  retained,  though  built  upon.  Sir  Christo* 
pher  Wren  was  ordered  by  queen  Anne,  in  1705,  to  erect  a  wall,  to 
enclose  that  part  of  the  garden  which  contained  a  fountain,  as  a  plea- 
sure ground  to  the  house  inhabited  by  the  Scotch  commissionen 
appointed  to  settle  the  terms  of  the  union  of  the  two  kingdoms. 

On  the  site  of  part  of  the  Privy  gardens  was  a  large  mansion  be- 
longing to  the  dukes  of  Richmond ;  this  has  been  pulled  down,  ind 
a  handsome  row  of  houses,  called  Richmond-terrace,  erected* 

At  the  north  end  of  King-street,  and  corner  of  Downing-street, 
was  a  very  handsome  stone  gate,  erected  by  Henry  VIII.  in  1533, 
for  a  communication  between  the  palace  of  Whitehall  and  St. 
James's  park,  by  a  passage  over  the  same.  This  was  taken  down 
in  1723  to  facilitate  the  passage  lo  and  from  St.  Stephen's  chapel  and 
Westminster  hall.  There  was  another  gate  nearer  Charing-cross, 
said  to  have  been  erected  from  the  designs  of  Hans  Holbein ;  it  was 
long  uaed  as  the  state-paper  office,  and  was  taken  down  in  1750. 
BoSi  these  gates  were  very  handsome,  with  turrets  and  battlements 
of  the  Tudor  style  of  architecture.  Mr.  Pennant  says,  *  one  was 
built  of  bricks  of  two  colours,  glazed  and  disposed  in  a  tesselated 
form.'  There  were  also  busts  of  Henry  VII.  and  VIII.  and  Fisher, 
bishop  of  Rochester ;  which  are  still  preserved  'on  the  front  of  one 
of  the  keepers*  lodges  in  Windsor  park.* 

The  Board  of  Track. , 

The  offices  belonging  to  this  department  are  situated  on  the  east 
side  of  Cannon*row,  they  are  contained  in  a  plain  brick  building, 
having  a  recessed  portico,  composed  of  four  Ionic  columns,  raised 
on  a  flight  of  steps,  and  surmounted  by  a  pediment  in  the  centre  ; 
the  buildmg  is  flanked  by  a  court,  enclosed  with  a  dwarf  wall  and 
iron  railmg. 

•  Smith's  Wettmioiler,  98. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

HUtery  and  Topography  of  St.  John^s  Parish,  Westtntniter. 

This  parish  was  formerly  part  of  the  adjacent  one  of  St.  Mar« 
garet*s,  from  which  it  was  separated  by  act  of  parliament  in 
1728. 

It  u  of  small  extent,  and  is  bounded  by  St.  Margarets  parish  on 
the  north,  the  river  on  the  east,  and  by  St.  George's  parish  on  the 
aoath  and  west.  Its  bounds  are  as  follows :  commencing  at  Par- 
liament-stairs, it  proceeds  to  Abingdon-street,  the  east  side  of  which 
is  in  this  parish,  along  College-street,  on  the  south  side  of  DeanV 
yard,  along  Orchard-street,  down  New  Pye-street,  Old  Pye-street, 
and  Artillery-place :  and  thence  in  a  south-westerly  direction  be- 
hind Rochester-row,  across  Vauxhall  road,  to  the  common  sewer, 
which  it  keeps  to  the  river  Thames,  where  it  enters  opposite  Nine 
Elms. 

St.  JohxCi  Church. 

The  church  of  St  John  the  Evangelist,  which  stands  near  the  end 
of  Milllnnk-street,  is  one  of  the  fifty-two  new  churches  built  soon 
after  the  time  of  sir  Christopher  Wren,  and  is  the  work  of  Mr. 
Archer,  who  has  certainly  shown  no  little  skill  or  power  of  invention 
on  this  occasion. 

This  church  owes  its  origin  to  the  increased  population  of  the 
parish  of  St.  Margaret.  It  was  begun  in  the  year  1721,  and  was 
consecrated  on  the  20th  of  June,  1728.  The  act  of  parliament,* 
passed  for  this  purpose,  states,  the  inhabitants,  ha\ing  previously 
marked  certain  boundaries,  applied  by  petition  to  have  this  erected 
into  a  distmct  parish.  The  act  accordingly  not  only  granted  this, 
iMit  likewise  towards  providing  and  settling  a  maintenance  for  the 
rector  and  his  successors,  granted  the  sum  of  two  thousand  five  hun- 
dred pounds  to  be  laid  out  in  the  purchase  of  lands,  tenements,  &c. 
in  fee  simple,  for  their  use. 

Over  and  above  the  profits  that  should  arise  from  that  purchase, 
it  was  enacted  that  the  sum  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  pounds 
as  a  farther  provision  for  the  rector  and  M j  successors,  should  be 
annually  raised  by  an  equal  rate  upon  the  inhabitants,  to  be  assessed 
by  the  rector,  churchwardens,  and  vestry,  on  every  Easter  Tuesday, 
or  fourteen  days  afterwards ;  and  in  case  the  rector,  Sic.  should  re- 
fuse or  neglect  to  make  such  assessment  within  the  time  appointed, 
he  or  they,  so  refusing  or  neglecting,  to  forfeit  to  the  king  the  sum 
of  one  hundred  pounds  for  every  such  offence.  The  assessment, 
when  made,  was  ordered  to  l>e  confirmed  by  two  justices  of  the 
peace  in  the  city  or  liberty  of  Westminster;  and  the  collectors  to  be 
diosen  by  the  vestry ;  who,  upon  their  refusing  to  act,  are  to  forfeit 
to  the  king  also  the  sum  of  one  hundred  pounds. 

«  I  Qeot  If.  m^  f.  cap.  1$« 
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It  was  also  enacted  that,  as  by  the  division  of  St.  Margaret's,  th^ 
curate  thereof  and  the  ch^pUin  of  Tothiii-fields  chapel  would  be- 
come great  sufferers,  the  rector  of  this  parish,  and  his  successors, 
are  for  ever:|o  pAy.M)  the  cui^ate,  otherwise  so  suffering,  the  sum  of 
seventeen  pounds  eight  shillings  and  eleven-pence  per  annum^  by 
quarterly  payments,  without  any  deduction  ;  and  also  to  pay  to  the 
diaplain  of  Tothili-fields  chapel  anqu ally  the  sum  of  fift^«two  pounds 
ten  shillings. 

To  this,  as  well  as  to  ail  the  other  new  churches,  the  first  pre- 
sentation waa  in  the  king ;  and,  in  this  instance,  the  advowson 
to  belong  for  ever  afterwards  to  the  dean  and  chapter  of  West-- 
minster. 

•  To  prevent  this  rectory  from  being  held  in  commendam,  all 
licenses  and  dispensations  for  holding  the  same  are,  by  the  same  act 
of  parliament,  declared  null  and  void. 

While  this  church  was  building,  the  foundations  gave  way  ;  and 
it  sunk  so  much  as  to  occasion  a  material  alteration  in  the  plan  ori- 
ginally laid  down  for  its  construction  ;  which  may,  perhaps,  account 
for  its  present  curious  appearance. 

This  magnificent  building  differs  from  the  general  arrangement 
of  ecclesiastical  edifices.  The  plan  is  an  oblong  square,  the  two 
narrowest  ends  of  which  are  contracted  by  means  of  sweeps  in  iht 
walls,  forming  quadrants  of  circles,  and  having  porticoes  flanked 
with  four  square  towers  attached  to  the  other  sides.  The  uorlli 
and  south  sides  of  tl^ie  edifice  contain  the  entrances,  being,  contrary 
to  usual  practice,  the  principal  fronts  of  the  building ;  they  are 
uniform  with  each  other,  and  the  description  of  one  will  therefore 
suffice  for  hotli.  The  elevation  commences  with  a  lofty  double 
flight  of  steps  leading  to  a  winged  portico  of  the  Doric  order,  com- 
posed of  five  divisions,  the  tliree  central  ones  being  recessed, 
and  comprising  two  columns;  the  side  divisions  are  marked  by 
antae ;  in  every  division  is  an  arched  doorway,  with  a  window  of  the 
same  form  above  it;  the  whole  is  crowned  with  the  entablature  of 
the  order,  surmounted  by  a  pediment  broken  above  the  centre  ol  the 
front  to  let  in  an  arch,  flaii^^c}  by  pilasters  of  the  Ionic  order,  and 
covered  with  a  pediment,  behind  which  the  church  also  fiaisiies 
with  a  second  pediment ;  above  the  side  divisions,  the  towers  com* 
mence  with  square  stylobates,  which  taking  their  rise  from  lli« 
raking  cornice  of  the  brpken  pediment  forcibly  add  to  the  diaracter 
of  instability,  for  which  the  towers  of  this  church  are  remarkable. 

Above  the  stylobate  th^  tpw^rs  take  a  circular  form,  and  are 
encircled  by  four  insulated  columns  rising  from  the  angles  of  the 
square  portion  of  the  desigii;  in  the  north  and  south  elevations  are 
arched  windows  with  circular  ones  above  them ;  in  the  other  twe 
intercplumniations  are  parallelogratpmatie  openings  flanked  by 
pilasters,  the  whole  is  crowned  with  an  eotablature ;  the  eolumiM 
are  of  the  Corinthian  order,  and  the  entablature  over  tliem  iswhim<* 
sically  enough  made  \o  asspmo    thq  cineiiiar  form;    by  means 
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of  Iht  letter,  the  columns  are  united  to  the  cella;  the  roof  of  each 
tower  is  covered  with  lead  forming  a  bell  shaped  cupola ;  owing  to 
the  defective  construction  of  the  building,  the  whole  'is  greatly  out  of 
prder;  the  perpendicular  b  lost  in  some  instances,  and  the  columns 
defaced  by  being  lK>und  to  each  other,  and  to  the  walls  of  the  build- 
ing by  bars  of  iron.    The  east  and  west  fronts  are  uniform ;   the 
elevation  commences  with  a  stylobate.  in  which  are  windows  and 
cnlrances  to  the  vaults ;  the  superstructure  is  made  into  four  divi- 
sions by  pilasters,  and  finished  by  the  entablature,  which  is  conti- 
nued round  the  entire  buildmg ;  in  the  central  division  is  a  large 
arched  vyindow,  and  in  the  side  ones  smaller  windows  recently 
walled  up  in  the  east  front.     An  attic  is  raised  above  the  entabla- 
ture of  tne  order  supported  by  trusses ;  in  the  centre  is  a  niche  be« 
tween  gprouped   antae,  covered   with  a  pediment;  in  each  flank 
is  a  circular  headed  window  of  recent  construction ;  the  west  end 
has  no  windows  in  the  flanks,  and  those  in  the  side  divisions  are 
still  open ;  the  sweeping  walls  which  connect  the  four  fronts  com- 
mence with  a  stylobate,  and  are  finished  with  the  continued  enta- 
blature ;  in  each  are  arched  windows  as  before.    The  church  is 
now  covered  with  an  unsightly  roof,  which  was  substituted  after  the 
fire,  for  one  more  appropriate  to  this  splendid  building,  which  be- 
fore that  unfortunate  accideot  was  perhaps  the  most  magnificent 
church  in  (he  metropolis  after  the  cathedral;   the  roof  is  now 
covered  with  slates. 

The  interior  i»  approached  by  small  porches  within  the  prin- 
cipal porticoes ;  in  its  present  state,  it  shews  a  large  and  hand- 
some area  unbroken  by  pillars  or  arches.    The  order  is  Corinthian, 
nhich  is  carried  round  the  side  walls  in  pilaster,  surmounted  by  a 
rich  entablature ;  the  grand  groups  ol  columns,  which  formerly  oc- 
cupied the  angles  of  the  building,  in  the  style  of  St.  Mary,  Wool- 
noth,*  were  destroyed  by  the  fire ;  the  small  windows  in  the  lateral 
divisions  of  the  east  and  west  fronts  being  designed  to  throw  a  light 
behind  the  columns  and  prevent  the  gloom  which  their  great  size 
might  otherwise  create.     The  ceiling  is  horisontal,  pannelled  into 
square  compartments  by  flying  cornices,  the  soffits  enriched  with 
guillochi ;  m  the  midst  of  the  ceiling  is  a  large  circular  pannel 
with  a  magnificent  boss  in  the  centre ;  the  sof f ites  of  the  pannels 
are  pauited  a  ceruluan  blue ;  the  ornamental  portions  stone  color ; 
an  oak  gallery,  sustained  on  insignificant  looic  columns,  occupies 
the  west  end  and  [the  north  and  south  sides ;  this  gallery  is  not 
coeval  with  the  church ;  in  the  western  portion  is  the  organ. 

The  chancel  is  a  large  recess,  which  has  been  only  completed 
at  the  late  repair,  havmg  l>een  in  an  imperfect  state  ever  since  the 
fire;  it  now  makes  a  splendid  appearance,  owing  to  tlie  judicious 
ornaments  wbich  were  at  that  time  added  to  it.  The  east  window 
18  eoclosed  in  an  enriched  architrave,  copied  from  the  architecture 
^  the  temple  of  Jupitor  Stator,  with  ilie  addilimi  of  a  sweepings 

•  Vide  rol  iii.  page  689. 
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range  of  minute  cherubic  heads  round  the  arch  in  imitation  of  sta  * 
tuary  marble,  and  which  were  copied  from  a  monument  in  St.  Mar* 
garet's  church ;  the  new  windows  in  the  flanks  have  also  architraven 
enriched  with  roses ;  the  altar  screen  is  composed  of  five  divisions  ; 
the  central  is  occupied  by  a  painting  of  ^  Christ  bearing  hit  Cros^ 
after  Carh  Dolci  ;  this  is  situated  between  two  Ionic  columns,  the 
shafts  imitating  Sienna  marble ;  the  other  divisions  are  made  by 
pilasters,  and  contain  the  usual  inscriptions  on  pannels,  in  imita 
tion  of  various  marbles  ;  above  the  central  division  was  formerly 
a  pediment  interfering  with  the  window ;  this  has  been  altered  to  a 
light  pedimental  cornice  enriched  with  honeysuckles.  The  arched 
ceiling  has  a  gilt  glory  in  the  centre ;  the  two  pilasters  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  chancel  are  painted  to  imitate  Sienna  marble,  and  the 
capitals,  modillions,  and  other  enrichments  are  gilt. 

The  pulpit  and  desks  are  situated  in  one  group  in  front  of  the 
altar  rails.  In  the  new  pewing  of  the  church  at  the  last  repair, 
free  seats  were  constructed,  but  with  a  contemptible  spirit  of  aristo- 
cratic pride,  a  line  of  bronze  ornamental  honeysuckles  was  con- 
structed to  distinguish  the  humble  occupants  of  the  new  free  seats 
from  the  more  favourite  tenants  of  the  pews — a  distinction  inimical 
to  the  spirit  of  the  Church  of  England — utterly  at  variance  with 
Christian  benevolence,  and  disgpraceful  to  any  building  for  religions 
purposes,  in  which  the  *  rich  and  the  poor  meet  togeUier/  or  ought 
to  do  so. 

The  font  u  situated  in  the  north  west  angle  of  the  church ;  it  is 
a  neat  basin  of  veined  marble  on  an  octagonal  pillar. 

In  the  central  window  of  the  chancel  is  a  repetition  of  the  subject 
of  the  altar-piece  in  stained  glass  between  paintings  of  St.  John  and 
St.  Paul,  the  remainder  of  the  window  being  filled  up  with  orna- 
mental work;  this  painted  glass  was  presented  to  the  church  in 
1818,  by  T.  Green,  esq.  of  Millbank-row. 

The  monuments  are  few,  and  none  are  of  consequence. 

In  the  vestry,  which  is  a  spacious  apartment,  is  a  painting  of  the 
ruins  of  the  church  after  the  interior  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1742* 
It  was  presented  to  the  parish  by  G.  Cross,  esq. 

In  1742,  above  mentioned,  the  interior  of  this  edifice  was  much 
injured  by  fire,  by  which  the  whole  fittings  up  were  destroyed ;  very 
considerable  repairs  and  alteratimis,  and,  to  the  credit  of  the  parish, 
at  the  same  time,  improvements  took  place  in  1825,  under  the 
superintendance  of  W.  Inn  wood,  esq.  architect;  the  repairs  were 
completed,  and  the  church  re-opened  on  the  18th  December  m 
that  year.* 

In  Tufton«street,  at  the  corner  of  Peter«street,  stands  a  house, 
which  tradition  has  assigned  as  once  the  residence  of  the  notorious 
colonel  Blood.t  The  house  is  distinguished  by  a  shield  ;  the  arms 
obliterated  by  time.  It  still  exists  in  the  brick-work  over  the  first 
story.  The  house  overlooked  Bowling-street,  which  was  once, 
^  Gtnt  Mag.  xc.  part  I,  p.  19,  t  Vkle  ant*,  vol.  ii.  p.  0SI. 
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wbat  that  name  implies,  a  place  where  the  residents  of  the  a<yommg 
cloisters  used  to  exercise;  and  it  had  also  a  view  over  the  gardens 
upon  which  Peter-street,  Great  and  Little  Smith-street,  Cowley, 
and  North-street,  and,  indeed,  all  the  ground'upon  which  the  church 
of  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  and  the  various  streets  in  its  vicinity  have 
been  erected.* 
In  Horseferry-road  is  the  Gasometer  and  works  belonging  to  the 

Gat  Light  and  Coke  Company, 

This  is  the  most  extensive,  and,  perhaps,  the  very  best  establish- 
ment of  the  kind  in  the  metropolis. 

This  company  may  be  said  to  owe  its  origin  to'Frederick  Albert 
Winsor,  who  made  a  public  exhibition  of  the  effect  of  gas,  the 
evening  of  the  king's  birth-day  in  1807,  on  the  wall  between  the 
mall  and  the  park,  Mr.  M^insor,  however,  has  long  ceased  to 
have  any  concern  with  the  establishment ;  and  since  he  retired 
an  act  of  parliament  has  been  obtained,  by  which  the  company 
is  become  an  incorporated  body ;  and  under  the  very  able  direction 
of  Mr.Clegg,  a  scientific  gentleman,  of  great  information,  who  came 
from  Manchester  for  that  purpose,  the  works  have  been  greatly 
improved,  and  the  most  busy  and  active  part  of  the  city  of  West- 
minster is  already  illuminated  by  the  gas  produced  at  the  gaso- 
meter in  Peter-street.  The  premises  are  ver^  extensive,  and 
the  gasometers  are  protected  from  the  weather  by  strong  brick 
buildings. 

The  farthest  extremity  of  tlie  city  of  Westminster  is  at  Mill-bank, 
a  long  row  of  houses,  some  of  them  very  neat,  extending  along  the 
south  west  bank  of  the  Thames,  and  looking  over  to  the  county  of 
Surrey,  where  the  venerable  palace  of  Lambeth  presents  itself  as 
an  object  of  great  interest  and  importance  in  the  annals  and  history 
of  this  country. 

In  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  Millbank  was  a  mere  marshy 
tract.  Here  is  situate  a  house  called  Peterborough -house,  supposed 
to  have  been  built  by  the  first  earl  of  Peterborough,  in  whose  family 
it  continued  till  the  year  1735,  when  it  was  purchased  by  sir  Robert 
Grosvenor,  from  whom  it  descended  to  earl  Grosvenor,  whose  family 
rebuilt  it  in  its  present  form. 

At  one  time  the  Horse-ferry  was  one  of  the  most  frequented  pas 
sages  over  the  Thames.     It  is  in  contemplation  to  erect  a  chain 
bridge  across  the  river  from  this  spot  on  the  principles  laid  down 
by  captain  Brown,  R.  N.  the  architect  of  the  chain  pier,  Brighton, 
Hammersmith-bridge,  &c. 

'  PeniterUiary. 

After  nearly  half  a  century  spent  in  deliberation,  even  when  the 
necessity  of  the  measure  was  acknowledged,  a  penitentiary,  as  a 
■nbititate  for  transportation,  was  erected  at  an  expense  of  more  than 

^  European  Mag^.  Aog.  180e« 
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half  a  milUon  of  money ;  and,  after  an  experiment  of  ieren  years, 
the  mal'  aria  of  Milibank  has  defeated  the  views  of  the  legislature, 
and  the  principal  part  of  the  prisoners  have  all  been  removed  either 
to  the  ci-devant  Ophtlialmic  Hospital,  Regent's  Park,  or  the  hulks 
at  Woolwich. 

So  early  as  the  year  1779,  a  plan  was  formed  for  a  system  of 
jpenitentiary  imprisonment,  calculated  to  reform  offenders ;  and  an 
act  was  drawn  up  under  the  direction  of  sir  William  Blackstone, 
with  the  advice  and  concurrence  of  Mr.  Howard.  In  the  preamble 
of  this  act  (which  passed  the  legislature),  a  conviction  was  expressed, 
that '  if  many  offenders  convicted  of  crimes  for  which  transportation 
has  been  usually  inflicted,  were  ordered  to  solitary  confinement, 
accompanied  by  well  regulated  labour  and  religious  instructicm,  it 
might  DC  the  means,  under  Providence,  not  only  of  deterrmg  others 
from  the  commission  of  the  like  crimes,  but  also  of  reforming  the 
hidividuals  and  inuring  them  to  habits  of  industry.' 

Fifteen  year^  after  this  declaratory  statute  had  passed,  it  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  new  act  of  parliament  for  carrying  the  plan  into  effect, 
and  a  contract  was  entered  into  with  Mr.  /eremy  Bentham  for  that 
purpose  ;  but  so  many  difficulties  arose  in  the  mode  of  carrying  this 
measure  into  execution,  that  the  contract  was  re-purchased  for  the 
sum  of  23,578/.  and  the  plan  abandoned  until  the  year  181],  when 
a  committee  of  the  house  of  commons  recommended  that  it  should  be 
resumed. 

Milibank  was  fixed  upon  as  the  site  of  the  new  Penitentiary,  which 
was  almost  immediately  commenced,  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Harvey  i  and  so  rapidly  was  the  work  conducted,  that  in  1816  a 
part  of  the  building  was  opened  for  the  reception  of  convicts.  The 
building  is  of  a  sexagonal  form,  and  occupies  a  space  of  eighteen 
acres.  In  the  centre  are  the  apartments  of  the  governor,  whence  he 
can  have  a  complete  view  of  the  seven  distinct  wards  which  surround 
him.  The  rooms  for  the  prisoners  are  about  twelve  feet  by  seven, 
and  are  supplied  with  a  bedstead  and  comfortable  clothing ;  the  pri- 
soners are  kept  to  hard  labour,  but  are  entitled  to  a  per  centage  of 
their  earnings,  which  is  set  apart  as  a  fund  for  them  on  their  dis- 
charge. 

The  Penitentiary  was  at  first  only  intended  for  400  male,  and  an 
equal  number  of  female  convicts;  but  it  is  capable  of  holding  1000: 
and  it  appears  from  a  report  of  the  select  committee  of  the  house  of 
commons  in  1828,  that  when  the  committee  visited  the  prison,  there 
were  809  prisoners,  of  whom  586  were  males,  and  303  females 
Of  these  101  had  been  sentenced  to  transportation  for  life,  57  for 
fourteen,  and  711  for  seven  years.  The  ratio  in  which  the  trans- 
portation is  commuted  for  imprisonment  in  the  Penitentiary  is,  that 
all  those  who  have  been  capitally  convicted  are  imprisoned  for  tea 
^ears;  those  who  are  sentenced  to  fourteen  years  trans|>ortatioii  for 
seven  ;  and  all  seven  years^  cases  for  five.  This  commutation  is  dis- 
proportionate, but  the  smallest  term  was  fixed   conformably  to  an 
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opinion  expressed  by  Mr.  Howard,  that  five  years  should  be  the  mi- 
nimum of  iroprisanment  on  ,t1ie  Peaitfetiliairy  system. 

Although  solitary  confinement  and  hard  labour  may  in  some 
caseabe*  an  esB^elltnt  mdde  of  prifeK>if  discipline,  y^t  the  eaperride^t 
at  the  Milibank  Penitentiary  has  not  been  a  successful  one  ;  and  it 
is  perhaps  doufat^fuly  hovi  far  a  system  which  is  calculated  to  excite 
feelingi  of  despair  and  weariness  of  thought  can  be  conducive  to 
tbe  reformation  of  the  offenders  ;'.  though  it  may  insure  a  dreadful 
punishment.  The  motto  which  Daiite  gives  for  the  sates  of  the 
Infemat  Regions^  might  with  little  qualification  be  inscribed  on  the 
viitranee  of  the  MiHbank  Penitentiary. 

Laasaf  ogni  speraoxs,  vk)  chs  *ntra(e. 

An  evil  attending  the  Penitentiary  at  MiHbank,  though  it  does  not 
apply  to  the  system,  is,  thai  although  the  prisoners  are  employed 
in  the  maifafactiiring  trades,  yet,  says  the  report,  '  it  is  in  evidence 
ihal  the  best  class  of  work  is  not  taught,  and  that  those  fvho  are 
brought  up  as  tailors,  ean  hardly  hope  to  gain  their  daily  bread,  at 
their  discharge.  That  it. may  happen  that  persons  who  have 
passed  from  five  to  ten  years  in  the  Penitentiary,  may  be  dis- 
charged from  it,  without  any  means  of  gaining  their  subsistence, 
and  may  thus  be  exposed  to  temptations  by  which  poverty  and 
want  are  assailed,  and  which  perhaps  originally  induced  them  to 
4ioinmit  the  crimes  which  had  subjected  them  to  punishment.' 
At  the  western  extremity  of  Milibank  is 

Vauxhall  Bridge. 

.  This  bridge  was  projected  in  1808,  by  Ralph  Dodd,  the  father 
of  the  projector  of  Wliterloo  bridge ;  and  a  company  was  iiicorpo- 
lated  in  the  next  year  for  the  purpose  of  *  buildmg  a  bridge  from 
the  south  side  of  the  river,  at  or  near  Cumberland  gardens,  or 
Vauxhall  turnpike,  in  Lambeth,  to  the  opposite  shore,  called 
Milibank,  in  the  parish  of  St.  John,  Westminster.'  The  first  stone 
on  the  Middlesex  side  was  laid  by  lord  Dundas,  as  proxy  of  his 
royal  highness  the  prince  regent,  on  r>Iay  9,  1811 ;  and  the  bridge 
was  finished  and  thrown  open  to  the  public,  in  August  1816.  It  is  a 
light  and  elegant  structure,  consisting  of  nine  arches  of  cast  iron, 
each  78  feet  span,  and  between  11  and  12  feet  rise,  which  rest  on 
eight  piers  of  13  feet  each,  formed  by  building  on  wooden  framing 
for  a  foundation,  with  a  casing  of  stone.  The  total  expence  of  the 
strnctare  is  stated  to  have  been  upwards  of  300  000/ 


»^»»#^»^>i#/Ki^^>l»^ 
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CHAPTER  V, 

Hiitary  and   Topography  of  ike  paruk  ^  A.  Marim't  tK  tie 

Fieldi,  Weitmuuttr. 

This  parish  was  formerly  of  great  extent,  and  reached  from 
Drury-lane  to  Hyde-park  ;  the  several  parishes  of  St.  George,  St. 
James,  St.  Anne,  and  St.  Paul,  have  been  taken  out  of  it. 

Thb  parish  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  parishes  of  St.  George^ 
Hanover-square  ;  St.  James,  St.  Anne,  and  St.  George's  Bloonas- 
bury  ;  on  the  east  by  St.  Clement,  Dane,  and  the  precinct  of  the 
Savoy ;  on  the  south  by  St.  Paul's,  and  St.  Margaret's ;  and  on  the 
west  by  St.  George,  Hanover-square. 

Its  precise  bounds  are  as  follows  : — 

Commencing  at  Whitehall  stairs  it  pursues  a  westerly  diredioia 
through  the  Hone  Guards,  across  St.  JamesVpark  to  Cumberland^* 
gate,  where  it  turns  to  the  north  across  the  court  before  the  prin* 
cipal  front  of  the  palace,  (which  is  in  St.  George's,  Hanover-square) 
thence  to  Grosvenor-place,  and  on  to  Hyde-park  corner ;  along^ 
Piccadilly  to  the  east  side  of  the  Green-park  where  it  turns  to  the 
south  ;  thence  through  Cleveland-row,  including  the  palace  of  Sr. 
James's,  behind  the  houses  on  the  south  side  of  Pall  Mall  to  War- 
wick-street, up  the  Haymarket,  along  Coventry-street,  down  Whit-^ 
comb-street,  Spur-street,  and  across  Leicester-square,  from  the 
south  west  corner  to  the  north  east  corner,  thence  through  Bear- 
street,  along  Castle -street,  Newport-street  and  Upper  St.  Martinis- 
lane,  thence  through  Castle-street,  (Seven  Dials)  to  Drury- 
lane,  where  it  takes  a  southerly  direction  to  While-hart-yard, 
thence  along  Brvdges-street,  on  the  east  side  of  Bow-streel,  and  on 
the  north  side  of  Hart-street,  at  the  western  extent  of  which  it  takes 
a  southerly  direction  to  the  south  side  of  Chandos-street ;  here  it 
again  bends  eastward  to  Southampton-street,  and  turns  across  the 
Strand,  down  Cecil-street,  to  the  Thames. 

Si.  MariivLt  Church. 

There  was  very  early  a  church  on  this  spot ;  for  it  appears  that 
in  1226  there  was  a  dispute  between  the  abbot  of  Westminster  and 
the  bishop  of  London,  concerning  the  exemption  of  the  church 
from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  latter.  It  is  not  improbable  that  it 
might  at  that  time  have  been  a  chapel  for  the  use  of  the  monks, 
when  they  visited  their  convent-garden,  which  reached  to  the 
church.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  endowments  fell  with  their 
possessions,  and  the  living  is  at  present  in  the  gift  of  the  bishop 
of  London.  During  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  the  parish  was  so 
poor  that  the  king  built  them  a  small  church  at  his  own  expenoe ; 
this  structure  lasted  till  the  year  1007,  when  the  inhabitants  havmg 
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become  more  uumeioiu,  it  was  enlxi^.    At  length,  becoming 
ruinous,  after  mauy  expensive  repairs,  it  wa»  wholly  taken  down  in 

Ik.  ...o_   tnon   I  ' 


St.  Martin's  Ckvrch,  17X8. 
Dr.    Richard  Willis,  bishop  of  Salisbury,  b;  order  of  George  I. 
laid  the   first  stone  of  the  present  structure,  on  which  is  fixed  the 
following  inscription ; 


KOaTNAIIlIIB    ADIUTE^TE    (REQIS  JUSSU)    D         TIIO,    8BWTT,    ■QD,    AVK.  XDi- 
LAPIDBM    roSDITVAaTII    IIXO  IKO    DKI    HDCCXJtl,  ANNOaUB  RBONI  SDI    fllim. 

It  was  intended  to  have  made  this  a  round  church,  and  tnro  plans 
were  presented  by  Mr.  Oibbs  to  the  commisaioners,  but  were 
properly  rejected.  The  model  of  one  is  preserved  in  Westminster 
abbey,  and  engravings  of  both  are  inserted  in  the  architect's  work 
'Architecture.' 

The  church  was  consecrated  oa  October  20,  1')'26.  On  the  laying 
the  first  stone,  the  king  gave  one  hundred  guineas  to  be  distributed 
atntmg  the  workmen,  and  sometime  after  1,500/.  to  purchase  an 
organ.  The  whole  expense  of  building  and  decorating  the  church 
amounted  to  96,891/.  10a.  4ct. ;  the  detail  is  as  follows : 

/.        ».    d. 

Artificers  for  building 33,017    0    3 

Re-costing  the  bell  and  additional  metal   ..  1,264  18     » 

The  organ  (given  b^  the  king) 1,600     0     0 

DecoralicMis&alteruig  thecommunionplale  1,109    S  10 


£36,891  10    -4 
[  this  sum  was  granted  by  parliament,  and  the    icst 
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FAbed  by  royal  benetactiont,  subsoriptians,  and  sales  of  seats  oi  the 
thuroh. 

'  The  fine  or^an  given  by  king  George  11/  Messrs.  Brayley  and 
Nightingale  state^  '  has  been  supplanted  by  another,  by  no  means 
its  equal  in  tone  or  appearance;  and  it  is  matter  of  some  reproach 
that  so  good  an  instrument  should  be  so  disposed  of.  The  present 
instrument  cost  upwards  of  500/. ;  and,  according  to  our  informa- 
tion, the  former  was  sold  to  a  parish  in  Gloucestershire  for  150/. 
and  is  fixed  in  their  church,  a  nqark  of  ingratitude  in  their  former 
possessors.*' 

The  architect  of  the  present  splendid  building  was  James  Gibbs, 
and  great  credit  has  ever  been  given  hioi  for  the  genius  displayed  in 
the  structure. 

The  plan  gives  a  parallellogram,  with  a  portico  at  the  west  end : 
the  east  end  divided  into  three  parts,  forming  ft  recess  in  the  centre 
for  the  altar,  with  vestibules  and  other  apartments  in  the  side 
divisions. 

The  principal  front  consists  of  a  magnificent  portico,  raised  on  a 
flight  of  steps,  and  composed  of  eight  columns  of  the  Corinthian 
order,  six  in  front,  and  two  in  flank.  The  columns  sustain  an  en- 
tablature, which  is  received  on  pilasters  at  its  entrance  into  the  wall 
of  the  church  ;  a  loftv  pedipaent  crowns  the  whole,  in  the  tympanum 
of  which  is  the  royaf  arms  of  George  I.  and  on  the  apex  a  sople. 
The  friese  bears  the  following  inscription 

n.  SACSAM:  JtDBH.  S    MARTINI   PAROCHIANI.    BXTSVS.  FSC  A.  D.  HDCCXXTI. 

JACOBO  OIBBS,  AROniTBCTO. 

The  ceiling  of  the  portico  is  richly  pannelled  by  flying  cornices,  the 
soffits  enriched  with  guillochi,  and  the  pannfls  with  expanded 
flowers.  The  cella  is  divided  in  height  ipto  two  stories  by  a  string 
course  ;  and  the  order,  on  pilasters,  with  its  entablature,  crowned 
with  a  ballustrade,  is  carried  round  the  entire  building.  The  west 
front  extends  in  brpMlh  beyond  the  rstvrns  pf  the  poFti(»,  forming 
two  small  wings,  in  which  the  fac^  of  the  wall  is  relieved  by  pan- 
nels ;  the  part  immediately  behind  the  porfiofl  'm  made  into  five 
divisions ;  m  the  centre  is  a  circular-headed  doorway  in  the  lower 
story,  the  archivoU  rusticated  ;  and  an  arched  windQW*  also  msti- 
eated,  in  the  upper :  the  two  extfipni^  divisions  ha?e  also  doprwayn 
lintelled  and  covered  with  pediments  and  windows  ^»  before,  the 
remaining  divisions  being  pannellfBdr  The  tower  and  spire  rise  from 
the  l)ody  of  the  church,  immediately  behind  the  oeiitre  of  the  por** 
tico.  The  elevation  is  made  into  two  principal  divisions,  a  tower 
and  spire,  Th(B  first  is  square  in  plan,  and  \?  poinpo^ed  of  a  lofty 
pedestal,  with  a  circular  wjpdoyv  in  each  f^ce.  The  story  which 
succeeds  to  \i  (las  in  each  front  pf  t)ie  elevation  a  window,  arched 
and  rustiicated,  between  '^^^  pIMfepff  disposed  in  pairs,  and  sur- 
mounted by  their  entablature,  having  vases  at  the  angles  of  the 
design.    The  siioc^^ing  story  takes  an  octangular  form ;  it  com- 

•  Beaaties  of  plsgli^Dd,  vol.  x.  pU  iv.  p.  850, 
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yf^yk  i^^Jirokcp  by  ^  ci^(i^^?i^  d^al,  oyer  w^iph  t^e  CPWC«  rw^pg  iu^ 
8W(fep.  Tbe  si^^Qcee^ing  stprjf  \^as.  au  ar^feed  wyji^ow  id  ^yerji  Cac^ 
<rf  llif  q^ta^o^,  ?^^d  »^  3i?  aDgle?  ^re  ^^jaced  C9ivni9.»  of  llif  Cori^^-' 
t|)^ii  o^^r,  aVfii^  crqvr^ied  mW  theiT  e?it^WftlmB»  w»<J  »MWouptc4 
by  \a«^9 ;  \ipon  Ihis  story,  %  secoi^^  sly^olwile,  §m(  keeping  tfee  o^a^ 
Kqnal  pi^,  fpjms  ihe  V^e  o^  f^  lofty  ob^^sk,  ^eJieve^  wit^  p^^i^^ 
Rn?»  Wd  jpierc?4  vit^l  circuit  op^n^ftg^  ^\  i^iterya^^ :  llie  wt^ote 
crowQed  ^^(h  ^  ba|l  and  ya^^^. 

The  {Uiilsa  ^\t  m^ifo;r?P,  and  ftr?  fp^^^  ^nt^^  aeyen  diviaioj^s,  U^^ 
elevation  reatiii§|  ffii  ^  pl^i^  spcl^ ;  tlie  ^wo.  pcli:e«ie  <i\iy4«jLoiv»  i^w 
recessed,  and  occapied  by  pairs  of  columns,  between  yvt^iich  ar^  lin- 
?riW  €P*^;^c?ft  in  tbe  loyver  sto;^,  rurtic^t^d  and  ^oyere^  with 
^il^ents,  ai^d  appr9,?ched  by  fligl^ts  oi  step,s.  In  the  \osiet  sUufy 
pf  t)ie  other  diyis^^^  are  low  siegn^^^t  arched  wk^dows,  y«(ith  i;u5tl« 
cated  ar^hUr^ves ;  s^nd  in  the  upper  8tor\^  ^i:^  windpyva  in,  ey^ry 
diyisioDs  c9j|f^9popdi^g  with  tho^e  in  the  west  (ront.  The  east  (iro^t 
is  m^^^'into  five  d^yisioi^s  of  ^i^^^nal  widths ;  the  ^eo^trc^i  is  p,ccu- 
pied  hy  a  Veiietiaii;^  wyi^PW^  t^e  order  lojijiip ;  the  two  succef  dl,K;ig 
fliviaions  (lav^  yii^^owq  in  each  story,  as  before,  and  the  remaining 
ones  are  pannelled.  A  pediment  rises  above  the  three  interraedvate 
diTiajpiia  ill  t^.^  ty^pan^m :  a  circular  vrindpw,  formed  in  a  shi,^ld 
|>etween  two  palo[^  brai^chea ;  in  this,  ^s  well  as  th^  yrea^^ri^  pedin 
in^nt,  the  r^d^m^  cojn^ce  has  modillions  as  well  as  the  hprizo9,tal 
OD^.  Th^  ropf  of  tl^e  church  is  covered  with  lead,  and  is  cpj^itii^Meid 
from  the  west  to.  the  east  pediment,  only  broken  by  the  towe^ ;  it  is 
ipcreased  u^  breadt\i  by  leantos  over  th,e  divisions  collater^  to  the 
portico,  forming  one  inclined  plan^  on  each  side  th^  i:idge. 

The  interior  is  approached  by  three  vestibules,  one  of  which 
occupies  the  basement  of  the  tower,  the  others  being  collateral 
thereto,  and  which  contain  stairs  to  the  galleries.  The  body  of  th^ 
church  is  made  into  a  nave  and  side  aisles  by  four  Corinthian 
columns  on  each  side  ;  they  arc  raised  on  plinths,  the  height  of  the 
pews,  and  surmounted  by  their  entablature.  From  the  cornice 
springs  the  arched  ceiling ;  the  portion  above  the  nave  is  a  semi- 
etliptical  vault,*  made  in  length  intodiyisions  corresponding  with  the 
inlercolumniations,  by  arched  ribs,  whose  impost  is  the  same  cornice, 
and  again  by  horizontal  ribs  into  pannels,  the  entire  soffits  of 
which  are  occupied  hy.  the  most  splendid  aflsemblag e  oi  wreaths, 
cberuha*  heads,  escallops,  and  other  ornamental  devices,  perhaps 
ever  witnessed,  the  work  of  Signiori  Artari  and  Bagutti,  the  best 
fret  worken  that  ever  came  ta  England.  The  vauk  is  pierced  late- 
rally with  live  arches  on  each  side,  springing  likewise  from  the  cor- 
nice above  the  columns  ;  other  arches  corresponding  with  the  Inst 
are  turned  over,  the  aisles,  and  received  on  consoles  attached  fo  the 

•  '  An  elliptical  ceiling,'  says  Mr.      much  better  for  the  Toice  than  the  se* 
Gibbt,  t|  fM   by  experience  to  be      micircixlar,  though  not  so  beantifuU* 

R   2 
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side  walls  ;  in  the  spandrils  of  these  conjoined  arches  are  pen 
dentives,  sustaining  circular  compartments  coved,  and  resembling 
small  domes.  The  altar  stands  in  a  spacious  recess ;  the'f lanka 
are  made  by  pilasters  into  two  divisions,  crowned  with  an 
entablature.  The  first  division  in  plan  is  the  quadrant  of  a  circle, 
and  has  an  arched  doorway,  with  a  window  above,  fronted  by  a 
ballustrade,  and  above  the  cornice  is  a  balcony.  The  second  divi- 
sion is  entirely  occupied  by  the  altar ;  it  has  also  a  window  and 
ballustrade  in  the  upper  story :  these  windows  on  one  side  light  the 
royal  pew,  and  on  the  south  that  which  is  appropriated  for  the  royal 
household  for  their  accommodation  in  attending  to  qualify  under  the 
repealed  Test  act. 

The  ceiling  is  a  semi-elliptic  vault,  richly  pannelled,  in  two  divi- 
ions ;  in  the  first  are  the  royal  arms  in  the  centre ;  the  other  has 
cherubic  heads,  in  clouds,  holding  wreaths  of  foliage.  The  altar 
screen  occupies  the  dado  of  the  east  window,  and  has  been  most  un- 
accountably neglected ;  it  is  ornamented  as  a  stylobate,  and  is  broken 
by  the  pedestals  to  the  Ionic  columns  of  the  window,  on  which  ac- 
count it  has  a  subordinate  and  mean  appearance ;  the  decalogue, 
creed,  and  paternoster  occupy  panuels  on  the  end  and  flank 
walls. 

At  the  west  end  is  a  gallery  with  oak  front,  pannelled,  sustained 
on  two  Doric  columns  of  the  same  material ;  a  continuation  of  this 
gallery  extends  the  whole  length  of  the  side  aisles,  the  front  very 
properly  retiring  behind  the  line  of  the  columns.  A  second  gallery 
ia  raised  above  the  first,  at  the  west  end ;  it  is  sustained  on  two 
oaken  Ionic  columns,  and  contains  the  organ.  On  the  front  of  thif 
gallery  is  written  in  letters  of  gold  : 

.  TUB  GIFT   OP  Hit  HOST  SACRED  MAJESTY,  KINO   GEOROB,   I72& 

The  pulpit  and  desks  are  grouped  on  the  north  side  of  the  nave. 
The  former  is  hexagonal,  resting  on  a  single  pillar ;  it  has  a  sound- 
ing-board and  canopy  of  the  same  form. 

The  font,  situated  in  a  pew  in  the  north  aisle,  near  the  west  en* 
trance,  is  a  plain  circular  basin  of  white  marble,  on  a  pedestal 

Measurements. 

fi,  in, 

Length^church  (external) 

steps  in  the  front 8  10 

portico  24 ' 

body  135  6 

total    .'...168  4 

internal,  aisles  80 

Breadth-^^xternal 79  4. 

internal 70  0 

portico 64  10 

intcrcolumniations  (2^  diameters)  .  •       7  4| 
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//.  in. 

Height  of  western  pediment  to  ridge     68  6} 

west  end  internal 36 

spire 185 

Columns,  height    33  4 

diameter    3  4 

Square  of  plinth 4  8 

Height  of  base  and  plinth 1  0| 

There  are  no  monuments  in  this  church. 

It  was  lamentable  to  see  this  fine  edifice,  confessedly  the  most 
splendid  church  in  the  metropolis  after  the  cathedral,  hid  in  a 
narrow  lane,  and  hemmed  round  with  the  meanest  dwelling  houses. 
The  defect  has  been  deplored  by  all  architectural  critics,  and  more 
especially  by  Ralph ;  whose  remarks  on  this  church  are  so  apposite 
as  to  deserve  insertion  entire : 

'  With  respect  to  this  noble  edifice/  says  he,  '  I  could  wish  that 
a  view  was  opened  from  the  Mews  to  St.  Martinis  church ;  I  do  not 
know  any  of  the  modem  buildings  about  town  which  deserves  such 
an  advantage.  The  portico  is  at  once  elegant  and  august ;  and  if 
the  steps  arising  from  the  street  to  the  front  could  have  been  made 
regular,  and  on  a  line  from  end  to  end,  it  would  have  given  it  a  very 
ooDsiderable  grace :  but,  as  the  situation  of  the  ground  would  not 
allow  it,  this  is  to  be  esteemed  a  misfortune  rather  than  a  fault. 
The  round  columns  at  each  angle  of  the  church  are  well  contrived^ 
and  have  a  very  fine  effect  in  the  profile  of  the  building.  The  east 
end  is  remarkably  elegant,  and  very  justly  claims  a  particular  ap- 
plause. In  short,  if  there  is  any  thing  wanting  in  this  fabric,  it  is  a 
little  more  elevation ;  which,  I  presume,  is  apparently  wanted  within, 
and  would  create  an  additional  beauty  without.  I  cannot  help 
thinking,  too,  that  in  complaisance  to  the  galleries,  the  architect  has 
reversed  the  order  of  the  windows ;  it  being  always  usual  to  have 
the  large  ones  near  the  eye,  and  the  small,  by  way  of  attic,  on  the 
top.'  The  wish  of  Mr.  Ralph,  as  well  as  of  every  judicious  ob- 
server, to  open  the  fnmt  view  of  the  church,  is  at  present  in  a 
state  of  progress ;  the  mean  houses  which  hid  the  north  side  are 
destroyed,  and  an  opening  made  into  the  Mews;  in  consequence, 
this  magnificent  church  is  redeemed  from  the  disgraceful  state  in 
which  it  has  stood,  from  the  days  of  Gibbs  to  the  reign  of  his  present 
majesty. 

Vast  vaults  extend  from  the  portico  to  the  east  end  of  the  struc- 
ture, which  are  light  and  dry,  and  contain  great  numbers  of  bodies, 
deposited  within  separate  apartments,  and  on  the  floor  of  the 
open  space. 

The  vestry-room,  detached  from  the  south-east  corner  of  the 
cbureh,  contains  a  fine  model  of  this  structure,  admirably  exe- 
cuted. In  a  recess  is  a  half-length  of  George  I.  and  over  the 
door  a  bust  of  Richard  Miller,  esq.  who  gave  500/.  to  the  cha- 
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lity-icfaook ;  300/.  to  the  library,  and  free-school ;  and  300/.  to- 
Mrards  buiidiDg  the  vestry  houi5e»  In  a  south  window  iA  It  pretty 
palnVmg  of  St.  Martin,  dividing  his  mantle  with  a  beggar.  The 
walls  are  adorned  with  half-lengths  of  the  vicars,  from  the  year 
1670,  almost  all  of  whom  attained  high  distinction  in  the  church. 
In  the  waiting-room  are  portraits  of  the  architect^  JVtr.  Gibbs,  and 
the  unfortunate  sir  Edmondbury  Godfrey.  . 

Mr.  Malcolm  records  the  following  singular  event  which  occurred 
in  this  church.  On  the  10th  of  September,  1729,  during  evening 
prayers,  a  gentleman  abruptly  entered  and  fired  IVyo  pistols  at  the 
reVi  Mr.  Taylok-,  wht>  was  repeating  the  service  :  one  of  the  bullets 
grazed  the  surplice,  but  the  other  entered  the  body  of  Mr,  Wil- 
liams, ftinriet,  of  BedfordbUry,  who  WAs  silting  in  a  pew  taeat  the 
minister.  The  congregatioki  fled  ih  alatrm  fi-om  the  church,  but 
t,  sturdy  earnian  hesolutely  proceeded  to  secure  thfe  offender,  which 
he  could  not  effect  without  a  severe  encotkntiet*,  and  tntich  bruising 
him,  partictilavly  on  the  head.  Oh  his  ex&kninalioti,  it  was  found 
that  this  man,  named  RbgeV  C&mpaknol,  was  the  son  tA  Ih^  gover- 
toor  6i  Bi«8t,  ih  France,  that  havihg  belch  cheatetl  by  his  l^dlolrd, 
a  Hagonotv  t^sideht  nca^  the  Seveh  Dials,  of  i38t.  his  mind  became 
deranged,  so  that  he  had  not  sufffeieht  discHminaUdn  tb  tdi^lfl^tsti 
the  victim  of  his  revenge.  After  his  eommitthent  to  N^\vgAl^  he 
endeavoured  to  hang  himself  with  his  gaHers  in  the  chapel ;  hot 
being  prevented,  he  fastened  hihisclf  into  hh  cell ;  and  when  the 
dnoir  was  forced  open,  he  was  found  eathig  pan  t)f  a  bolUfe  piMinded 
into  fragments  With  btewA.  Of  the  subsequent  fnte  HI  thii  hinlittc 
We  hiive  no  hiformation. 

At  the  bottom  of  St.  MArtin*s-Ian«  OA  i)\t  BOttth  side  6f  \ht 
Stl-and  is  the  noble  and  extensive  mansion 

Northumberland  House* 

On  the  site  of  part  of  this  mafnifioent  honse»  flood  the  hoapilal 
of  St.  Maryv  a  cell  to  the  prio^  of  RotincevAl,  in  Navarfe.  This 
hospital  Was  founded  by  WtUiam  Marisnihal,  ^ari  of  Peoiblfoke,  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  III.  and  confirmed  by  that  mtsiiMtsli.  Acoord- 
ing  to  Sp^di  it  Was  suppressed  by  Henry  V.  as  an  alien  priofy ;  but 
re-edified  by  Edward  iV.  After  the  geiieral  suppression,  it  was 
given  by  Edward  VI.  to  sir  Thomas  Caward^n^  to  he  held  in  Itee 
soccage  of  the  honour  of  Wditminster. 

It  tlien   came  to  Henry  Howard,  earl  of  Northampton,  out  of 

the  ruins  of  which  he  buiit  a  mansioni  whibh  h«  denominMed 

Northampton«-hott6e,  and  died  there  in  1694.     He  left  it  to  his 

kinsman,  the  earl  of  Suffolk  ;  and  by  manriage  of  Algernon  Percy* 

earl  of  Northumberland,  with  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Theophilus. 

earl  of  Suffolk,*  it  passed  into  ber  family  about  the  year  1648»  and 

has  ever  since  been  distinguished  by  its  present  name* 

*  The  home  at  (be  almve  {period  ii  engraved  io  tbe  smemd  filat^,  frott  a 
drawiog  by  HoUari  in  the  Pepytian  hbmry ,  Cambridge. 
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Of  this  uicient  house  Bernard  Jansen  wa«  the  architect ;  the 
mansion  originally  consisted  of  three  sides  of  a  quadrangle,  And  the 
principal  ap«rtment8  Here  in  the  upper  story,  next  the  Strand  ; 
but  the  noise  and  hurry  of  so  great  a  thoroughfare,  being  unplea- 
sant to  the  last  mentioned  earU  he  caused  a  fourth  side  to  be  erected, 
under  the  dinectiob  of  Inigo  Jones ;  which,  commanding  a  view  over 
a  ipacioufe  garden^  and  the  river  to  the  Surrey  hills,  unites  the 
advantages  of  a  palace>  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  large  and  populous 
city,  with  the  retirement  of  a  country  seat.  The  grandfather  of  the 
present  dnke  made  considerable  additions  and  improvements.  He 
built  two  new  wings  to  the  garden  front,  above  one  hundred  feet  in 
length  s  faced  the  sides  of  the  quadrangular  court  with  stone,  and 
■early  rebuilt  the  whole  of  the  front  next  the  street,  about  the 
year  1762.  The  central  part,  which,  (n  a  tablet  on  the  top,  bears 
the  date  when  these  improvements  were  made,  only  received  some 
trifling  altemtion,  and  may  be  considered  as  a  valuable  remnant  of 
the  original  pile,  and  of  the  magnificence  of  our  forefathers.  On 
the  top  is  a  lion  passant,  the  crest  of  the  noble  family  of  Percy, 
cast  in  lead. 

The  veBtifoule  of  the  interior  is  eighty-two  feet  long,  and  niore 
than  twelve  in  breadth,  ornamented  with  Doric  columns.  Each 
end  GOttmunicates  with  a  staircase,  leading  to  the  principal  apart* 
aents  facing  the  garden  and  the  Thames.  They  consist  of  several 
spacious  rooms,  fitted  up  in  the  most  elegant  manner,  embellished 
with  paintings,  by  Titian,  particularly  the  Cornaro  family,  as  well 
u  the  works  of  other  great  mastere.  The  state  gallery,  in  the  left 
wing,  is  one  hundred  and  six  feet  long,  most  beautifully  orna- 
mented. 

The  light  is  admitted  through  windows  in  the  side,  above  which 
is  anotlier  row,  which  throws  a  proper  quantity  of  light  over  the 
exquiMtely  worked  cornice,  so  that  the  whole  apartment  receives  an 
eqiial  degree.  This  hall  abounds  with  paintings,  chiefly  from  the 
greatest  masters. 

Besides  the  apartments  already  mentioned,  there  are  nearly  150 
rooms  appropriated  for  the  private  uses  of  the  family. 

The  aoMth  flank  of  this  mansion  being  left,  in  some  measure,  in 
ib  pristine  form,  gives  the  style  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VII!.  in 
briclt  walls,  lofty  windows,  both  pointed  and  flat-headed  (now 
stopped  up)  with  stone  dressings.  The  north,  or  street  front,  was 
•videntiy  cmistructed  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  in  the  new  mode ; 
yetk  t^  the  several  repairs  and  alterations  it  has  undergone  at  later 
periods,  the  whole  line  may  appear  to  be  some  modern  work  of  no 
very  great  distance  of  time  from  the  present  day. 

Almit  SO  years  back,  a  very  general  repair  of  the  front  took  place, 
in  new  pointuigand  facing  the  brick-work,  re-cutting  the  stone 
omamenla,  Sec.  by  the  Adams's,  (it  is  believed)  arehitects ;  and  the 
exterior  and  interior  have  very  recently  been  repaired  and  bean- 
tifiMl.    Among  the  alterations  of  the  interior  may  be  noticed  a 
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magnificent  stair^pse,  llie:  railing  of  highly  wrought  brass  superbly 
gilt,  and  the  formation  of  some  new.  apartments,  &c.. 

Nearer  to  Charingrcross  was  an  ancient  hermitage,  which,  in 
1261,  is  said  to  have  belonged  to  the  see  of  Llandaff ;  for  Willis, 
in  his  history  off  that  see,  informs  us,  '  that  William  de  Radnor, 
then  bishop,  had  leave  from  the  king  to  lodge  ui  the  cloister  of  his 
hermitage  of  Charing,  whenever  he  came  to.  London.'  Though  this 
should  rather  imply  that  the  hermitage  belonged  to  the  king,  and 
that  the  king  granted  the  lodging  as  an  indulgence. 

Attached  to  it  was  a  chapel  dedicated  to  St.  Catharine.  -  A  few 
surrounding  houses  constituted  tlie  hamlet  of  Charing,  where  £d- 
ward  L  built  a  beautiful  wooden  cross,  from  respect  to  his  beloved 
queen  Eleanor ;  it  was  afterwards  constructed  of  stone,  and  appears 
to  have  been  of  an  octagonal  form,  and  in  an  upper  stage,  orna- 
mented with  eight  figures ;  a  sketch  appears  of  it  m  Agass's  map. 
Dr.  Combe,  of  Bloomsbury*square,  possessed  a  drawing  of  it ;  in 
which  is  shewn  that  the  ornamental  parts  were  very  rich  in  their 
execution.* 

In  1648,  this  cross  was  pulled  down  along  with  many  other  me* 
morials  of  the  art  and  taste  of'  our  ancestors,  which  were  levelled  by 
the  intemperate  fury  of  the  bigotted  puritans. 

In  the  next  century  it  was  replaced  by  a  roost  beautiful  and.  ani 
mated  equestrian  statue,  in  brass,  of  Charles  L  cast  in  1633,  by  Le 
Soeur,  for  the  great  earl  of  Arundel.  It  was  not  erected  (in  its  pee* 
sent  state)  till  the  year  1671,  when  it  was  placed  on  the  pedestal, 
the  work  of  Grinlin  Gibbons.  The  parliament  had  ordered  it  to  be 
sold,  and  broke  to  pieces :  but  John  River,  a  brasier,  who  pur- 
chased it,  having  more  taste  or  more  loyalty  than  his  masters,  buried 
it  unmutilated,  and  shewed  to  them  some  broken  pieces  of  brass  in 
token  of  his  obedience.  M.  D*Archenoltz  gives  a  diverting  anecdote 
of  this  brazier  :  that  he  cast  a  vast  number  of  handles  of  knives  and 
forks  in  brass,  which  he  sold  as  made  of  the  broken  statue.  They 
were  bought  with  great  eagerness  by  the  loyalists  from  affectieti  to 
their  monarch:  by  the  rebels,  as  a  mark  of  triumph  over  the  mur- 
dered sovereign.t  Charles  is  most  admirably  represented  in  armoury 
with  his  own  hair,  uncovered,  on  horseback.  The  figures  are  brass^ 
looking  towards  Whitehall,  and  are  as  large  as  life.  The  pedestal 
is  seventeen  feet  high,  enriched  with  his  majesly^s  arms,  trophies* 
cupids,  palm-branches,  <&c.  and  enclosed  with  a  rail  and  banister 
of  strong  iron  work.  The  pedestal  is  erected  in  the  centre  off  a 
circle  of  stone,  thirty  feet  in  diameter,  the  area  whereof  is  one^step 
above  that  of  the  street,  fenced  with  strong  posts  to  keep  off  coaches. 
carts,  &c. 

Scotland-yard  was  anciently  a  palace  for  the  kings  of  Scotland, 
given  by  king  Edgar  to  Kenneth  III.  for  the  purpose  of  makin|^ 

*  Eograved  in  the  annexed  plate      room  of  the  Bnti»b  Mntemn. 
from  (be  original,  now  in  the  Print-  t  Peonant. 
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annual  journej  to  this  place  to  do  homage  for  his  kingdom ;  and  in 
later  times,  when  the  northern  monarch  did  homage  for  Cumber- 
land, and  other  fiefs  of  the  crown,  it  became  the  magnificent  re- 
sidence of  Margaret,  widow  to  James  V.  and  sister  to  Henry  VIII. 
of  England  resided  here  for  a  considerable  time  subsequent  to  the 
death  of  her  consort :  she  was  also  entertained  with  great  splendour 
by  her  brother,  after  he  became  reconciled  lo  her  marriage  to  the 
earl  of  Angus.  When  the  two  crowns  became  united  in  the  person 
of  James  I.  of  England,  this  palace  was  deserted  for  the  more  ex- 
tensive residence  of  St.  James's  and  Whitehall,  and  having  been 
demolished,  no  traces  of  it  are  left,  except  the  name. 
Opposite  Scotland-yard,  is 

The  Admiralty. 

The  present  extensive  edifice  was  erected  in  the  reign  of  George 
II.  from  the  designs  of  Ripley,  on  the  site  of  Wallingford  house,  a 
fine  mansion  built  by  William  lord  Knollys,  viscount  Wallingford, 
and  earl  of  Banbury,  in  the  second  year  of  the  reign  of  Charles  I. 
From  the  roof  of  this  building  it  was  that  the  pious  archbishop 
Usher  was  prevailed  upon  to  take  his  last  sight  of  his  beloved 
master  when  brought  up  to  the  scaffold  before  Whitehall.  He  sunk 
with  horror  at  the  sight,  and  was  carried  in  a  swoon  to  his  apartment. 
This  house  in  the  reign  of  William  III.  was  appointed  for  the  ad- 
miralty office,  which  had  been  removed  from  Duke-street,  West- 
minster. The  present  edifice  is  very  extensive.  The  front  facing 
the  street  has  two  deep  wings,  and  in  the  centre  is  a  portico  formed 
of  four  lofty  columns  of  the  Ionic  order ;  these  support  a  pediment, 
within  which  are  the  admiralty  arms.  The  interior  is  very  conve- 
nient, and  comprises  a  large  hall  and  numerous  of f ices  appropriated 
to  transacting  maritime  concerns. 

The  screen  before  the  court  has  been  much  admired  ;  it  consists 
of  a  piazza  of  the  Doric  order  supporting  its  entablature  and  en- 
riched with  marine  ornaments. 

On  the  top  of  the  building  is  a  semaphore  for  the  quick  convey- 
ance of  intelligence  from  the  coast. 

The  jurisdiction  of  this  office  is  very  extensive ;  it  controuls  the 
whole  navy  of  the  united  kingdom  ;  nominates  admirals,  captains, 
and  other  officers,  to  serve  on  board  hi>  iuajes^'s  ships  of  war,  and 
gives  orders  for  courts  martial  on  such  as  have  neglected  their 
dttty,  or  been  guilty  of  any  irregularities. 

Returning  towards  the  Strand,  in  Craven-street,  is  a  house  No.  7, 
remarkable  for  having  been  the  residence  of  the  celebrated  Dr. 
Benjamin  Franklin,  and  at  present  as  the  place  of  meeting  for  '  The 
Society  for  the  Relief  of  Persons  Imprisoned  for  Small  Debts.' — 
This  society  rose  through  the  endeavours  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Dodd,  in 
1T72;  and  within  fifteen  months  from  the  commencement  of  the 
plan,  the^  were  f  nabled  to  discharge  98^  oersons,  many  of  whom 
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wtere  confined  only  for  their  feei!  To  these  belobged  five  hundml 
sixty-sik  wives,  and  two  thonsaiid  three  hUtadi^d  and  ei|hty-nine 
children,  making  in  all  three  thousand  ttitle  build t«d  and  forty*one 
souls,  essentially  relieved  by  this  ihode  of  humanity.  It  is  impos- 
sible now  to  aacertani  the  number  of  persbnH  whotb  this  tilititution 
has  rescued  from  misery  and  wretcbednevs. 

The  ol^ects  of  this  cbarity  ara  thoM,  whether  men  or  Womeii.^ 
who  are  actually  imprtsooed,  whose  debtB»  or  the  compoaition  for 
them,  do  not  exceed  ten  pounds;  those  have  the  pn^lerence  who 
are  infirm,  6r  have  large  fimilieSi 

Huugerford  Market  takes  its  n&ine  froln  the  family  of  the  same 
naro^,  of  Farleigh,  in  the  county  of  Wills,  dlir  fidwtird  Hunger- 
ford  was  created  knight  of  the  Bath,  at  the  coronaticmof  Charles  11. 
and  had  a  large  mansion  h^re,  which  he  converted  into  tenements, 
and  a  market  t  over  the  tnarket-houM!  waft  %,  large  rc^oW  mWad 
'  The  French  church/  which  waa  afterwanfe  the  eharity^^chMl  for 
Stk  Martin's  in  the  Fields,  but  is  at  pveaenl  in  A  aute  of  dilapida- 
tion.. Oil  iht  n«nh  aide  of  the  buildbig  ift  A  tteglett^  bust  of 
Ch&ri^  IL 

On  the  Bite  of  severAl  streets  enatWald  of  IIttilg;«rfottf«lnarket> 
waa 

York  Bo^e.^ 

wo  called  from  having  been  the  veaidenoe  of  the  archbiahopa  of  York. 
It  had  beeh  ahcientiy  the  bishop  of  Norwich's  inn  t  but  «iWka  ex- 
changed in  IM6,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  for  the  abbey  of  St. 
Bennet  Holme,  in  Norfolk.  The  next  possessor,  Charles  Brandon, 
dnke  of  Suffolk,  had  it  in  exchange  for  his  house  called  Soothwark 
|»lace.  In  the  reign  of  queen  Mary  it  was  purchased  by  Dr.  Heath, 
archbishop  of  York,  and  called  York>-hoii«e4  At^hbishop  Matthew, 
in  ih«  reign  of  James  I.  exchanged  it  with  the  crown,  and  had 
several  manors  in  lieu  of  it»  It  waa  the  residence  of  lords  chan- 
cellors Egertou  and  Bacon  ;  after  which  it  was  granted  to  Oeorge 
Viliters,  dnke  of  Buckingham,  who  rebuilt  it  moat  magnificently. 
In  1648,  the  parliament  bestowed  it  on  general  FairNix»  whose 
dto((hier  and  heir  nnrrying  George  Villiers,  the  seooad  duke  of 
Buckingham^  the  houae  reverted  to  its  trae  owner,  who  resided  herb 
for  several  years  SOiMequent  to  the  Restoratioii%  It  Was  disposed 
of  by  him,  and  several  streets  laid  out  on  the  site,  which  go  under 
his  names  and  tilles :  '  Greor^e^reet^  Fi7/ters-8treet,  jDnAe-street, 
O/'-alleyv  and  Buditn^rAain-street.' 

The  only  vestige  now  remaining  of  the  splendid  nansioa  of  the 
Buckinghums^  is  the  Water  Gate  at  the  tiottom  of  Bockiaghani. 
street.    It  haa  been  thus  justly  ch«r«cteHzed  * 

*  Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the      from  a  drawing  hy  Hollar,    in   iks 
nagnificeflce  of  the  buildiog  from  tlie       Pepyslan  ilbrary^  Cambridge. 
%foW>  vide  ante;  p.  m^,  irfaich  is  inlken 
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«  TcMMfaftiit  ioM  onquettimiiBibiy  ihQ  uvoit  pitttti^  p^et  of 
MMmg,  tlMft  dbai  iMMoukr  to  thts  name  of  ln^d  loties :  H  i» 
ptoimwi  ia  a>  ejrtitiiMte  it  takie,  ftomited  v>f  Mich  lequal  uid  harmo- 
nioAB  par^  Md  iEuibn«d  wMi  feuteh  pro^r  and  islegatal  dt'doratioiiB, 
tfmt  itothitis  ta»  bife  \£!Miared  or  add^.  It  fo  ai  toncis  happy  in  ita 
flitaatibii^  beyond  eonpanran^  and  tahcied  bi  a  i^Vte  exactly  ftutti^d 
tB  thit  ntnatiott.  Th«  raek-wt)Hcv  or  ittttib^  call  wtrtt  be  better 
flitrodiieed  Uian  in  baddings  by  the  aide  of  water  $  a»d^  indeed  ^  it 
n  a  gvimt  iqtftesMba  whether  it  ought  to  bb  ihade  tlse  of  any  where 
eise.**  On  the  aide  hext  to  the  rivbr  ^)|iear  the  bniia  bf  the  Y itiiera 
famity ;  and  on  lb«  nordi  f rOnt  ii  in^cHtyed  their  family  motto  {^^ 
Fidei  Coiicula  Crux. — ^Tbe  cross  is  the  touchnrton^  lof  Faith. 

Yofk  BuildHigi  Water  Worksi  waaanedifioe  With  a  high  woisden 
tower,  erected  for  raismg  Thames  water,  for  the  supply  of  the 
Strand  and  its  neighbouthtdoyl%  Th^  WtVrks  are  under  the  super- 
intendanee  of  a  conpAny^  inoolnporated  fey  an  act  bf  |)aHiaflleat  in 
the  year  14914  The  bite  M  the  water-Worka^  whieh  Were  at  the 
bottmn  of  Abokinghani-9tfeet>  is  now  occupied  as  b  boat- 
wharf. 

In  former  tttneh  the  banks  of  the  T^anlea,  frotai  Whitehall  to 
SomchMil-^o^i*,  were  ornamented  with  nuiAeroto  palaeea  of  the 
Dobilityt  flMiny  efmsisting  of  two  an^  three  'coUrts^  and  fitted  op  iti 
the  niOM  aAtnptuous  manner.  In  the  titaie  of  Edwahl  VL  elegant 
gardeiMi  pTnlMed  by  lofty  waits,  embellistied  the  mafgiik  of  our 
great  rivers  Irom  Pnvy*bfidge  to  Baynard  s-hall.  These  gardens 
^ipended  to  the  samptuous  buildings  of  lheSan>yi  abd  York, 
PmgtA^  and  Amndel  places.  Each  intervening  spbt  was  slill  guarded 
by  b  ¥paU»  and  frequently  laid  out  in  decorative  Walka-,  a  most  pieasnig 
eoWraat  to  the  present  state  of  the  same  district.  On  the  Strand 
side  of  the  original  Somenet  Place^  the  lapse  of  twO  centuries  has 
worked  wondera  in  improvement.  There  was  no  eoOtinued  street 
here  till  nboOt  the  year  1663.  The  side  next  the  Thames  then  (con- 
sisted ettlirely  of  distinct  mansionSf  skreened  from  the  vulgar  eye 
by  ehech'leas  extensions  of  mnsi^ve  brick  walL  The  north  skjie  was 
formed  by  a  thin  row  of  detached  houses,  each  of  whieh  possesbed  a 
gatden  t  and  all  beyond  waa  country.  St.  Giles's  was  a  distant 
eonntry  hamlet. 

Oppbsite  to  Chester  Inn  stood  an  ancient  crosa.  On  this  cross, 
in  the  year  m4%  the  jadges  sat  to  administer  justice^  wii^out  the 
city^  In  the  iteign  of  £dwaitl  lit.  the  Strand  was  ab  opeb  highway. 
A  aolRary  boiise  occasionally  occurred ;  but  in  18dB|  the  ruggedness 
of  the  highway  was  aach»  that  Edward  appointed  a  tax  en  wool^  lea- 
ther, ^ce.  to  im  improvenreat* 

fhe    Atfand>    from    Charmg-enoss   to   Chester-erosa,  was    sb 
rabMna  in  the  reign  of  Henry  yiU.  that  an  act  was  made  for  its 
ir. 

o  CriliM  Review  of  PtaMfe  Boildihgt. 
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At  the  commeiiceinent  of  the  last  century,  the  Strand  was  lighted 
only  by  lanthornsy  hung  gratuitously  by  the  inhabitants,  without 
resemblance  of  parochial  uniformity.  Ignorant  of  the  advantages 
of  regular  pavement,  both  road  and  footpath  boasted,  in  their 
improved  day,  only  the  pointed  misery  of  fortuitous  flints.  Indeed 
the  Strand,  in  Edward  the  Vlth  s  time,  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  a  thoroughfare  of  great  resort :  at  any  rate,  barrows,  and  broad 
wheeled  carts  were  the  cHily  carriages  of  passage.  Access  to  the 
court,  whether  held  at  the  Tower,  Whitehall,  or  Westminster,  was 
most  readily  found  by  means  of  the  Thames.  Modern  elegance  has 
discovered  a  more  refined  (but  not  more  eligible),  method  of 
approaching  St.  James's. 

Nearly  opposite  Southampton-street,  is  CeciUstreet.    Here  stood 

Salisbury  House, 

built  by  Sir  Robert  Cecil,  first  earl  of  Salisbury,  and  lord  treasurer 
to  James  I.,  who,  to  make  it  commodious  for  passengers,  caused 
the  high  street  of  the  Strand  to  be  paved  and  levelled  before  the 
premises.  This  house  was  afterwards  divided,  and  went  by  two 
names;  that  called  Great  Salisbury  House,  was  the  particular  resi- 
dence of  the  earl  and  his  family ;  the  other,  called  Little  Salisbury 
House,  though  large  in  itself,  was  let  out  to  persons  of  quality ;  but 
a  part  of  the  latter  being  afterwards  contracted  for,  of  the  then  earl 
of  Salisbury,  was  converted  into  Salisbury-street,  which  being  too 
narrow,  and  the  descent  to  the  Thames  being  dangerous,  it  was 
very  indifferently  inhabited.  Another  part,  next  Great  Salisbury 
House,  and  over  the  long  gallery,  was  converted  into  an  exchange, 
and  called  the  Middle  Exchange,  consisting  of  a  very  large  and  long 
room,  with  shops  on  each  side,  which,  from  the  Strand,  extended 
as  far  as  the  river,  where  was  a  handsome  flight  of  stairs  for  the 
purpose  of  hiring  boats.  By  some  unlucky  chance,  however,  the 
exchange  obtained  the  name  of  <  The  Whore's  Nest,'  consequently 
ihf  shops  were  deserted,  and  the  whole  went  to  decay.  The  estate 
reverting  to  to  the  late  earl,  he  took  the  whole  down,  and  cm  the 
site  formed  Cecil* street. 

Mr.  Moser,  in  his  *  Vestiges,'  thinks  that  Salisbury  House  had 
been  of  very  ancient  origin,  fron  the  following  circumstances :  among 
the  large  possessions  granted  to  Walter  d^Evereux,  earl  of  Rosmar 
in  Normandy,  the  estates  belonging  to  the  family  in  Wiltshire,  were, 
perhaps,  the  principal ;  but  this  favourite  had  grants  in  other  places, 
which  descended  to  his  son,  Edward,  surnamed  of  Salisbury,  and 
probably  became  attached  to  the  title,  of  which  this  mansion,  long 
distinguished  by  the  epithet  of  Salisbury  House,  might  form  a  part. 
It  is  here  unnecessary  to  trace  this  unfortunate  and  royal  line.  Mar« 
garet,  the  last  of  this  dynasty,  was  most  barbarously  massacred  on 
the  scaffold,  1541.  The  title  then  lay  dormant  until  1605,  when 
James  dignified  with  it  Robert  Cecil,  second  son  of  that  great  states- 
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man,  sir  William  Cecil,  lord  Burleigh,  who,  for  his  prudence  and 
sagacity,  had  obtained  one  equally  honourable,  being  called  the 
Eoglish  Nestor.  The  ancient  mansion  was  very  ei^tensive  and  ap- 
parently cmisisted  of  a  quadrangle  with  octagonal  turrets  at  the  cor- 
ners. A  view  of  it  from  a  drawing  by  Hollar  in  the  Pepysian  library, 
Cambridge,  is  engraved  in  this  work.* 

The  liberty  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster  ends  at  the  east  side  of  this 
street.  Salisbury-street  has  been  rebuilt  from  an  elegant  plan  of 
Mr.  Paine ;  and  is  at  present  a  convenient  and  well -inhabited  place^ 
terminated  by  a  circular  railing  to  the  Thames. 

Durham  House* 

Antony  de  Bee,  bishop  of  that  see  in  the  reign  of  Edward  1 ' 
built  the  town  residence  of  him  and  his  successors,  called  Durham 
place,  in  the  Strand,  where,  in  1540,  was  held  a  most  magnificent 
feast,  given  by  the  challengers  of  England,  who  had  caused  to  be 
proclaimed  in  France,  Flanders,  Scotland,  and  Spain,  a  great  and 
triumphant  jousting,  to  be  holden  at  Westminster,  for  all  comers 
that  would  undertake  them,  but  both  challengers  and  defendants 
were  English.  After  the  gallant  exploits  of  each  day,  the  challen- 
gers rode  to  Durham  house,  where  they  kept  open  household,  and 
feasted  the  king  and  queen,  (Ajine  of  Cleves,)  with  her  ladies,  and 
all  the  court,  and  also  the  knights  and  burgesses  of  the  house  of 
commons ;  and  entertained  the  mayor  of  London,  with  all  the 
aldermen,  and  their  wives,  at  a  dinner,  &c.  The  king  gave  to 
each  of  the  challengers,  and  his  heirs  for  ever,  in  reward  of  his 
valour  and  activity,  one  hundred  marks,  and  a  house  to  dwell  in  of 
yearly  revenue,  out  of  the  lands  pertaining  to  the  hospital  of  St. 
John  of  Jerusalem.  The  palace  had  previously  been  exchanged  to 
king  Henry  VIIL  :  and  it  was  afterwards  granted  by  Edward  VL 
to  his  sister,  pruicess  Elizabeth,  as  her  residence  during  her  life  ; 
Mary  L  however,  who  probably  considered  the  gift  as  sacrilegious, 
granted  it  again  in  reversion  to  the  bishop  of  Durham. 

In  the  reign  of  Edward  VL  the  mint  was  established  in  this 
house,  under  the  management  of  sir  William  Sharrington,  and  the 
influence  of  the  aspiring  Thomas  Seymour,  lord  admiral.  Here  he 
proposed  to  have  money  enough  coined  to  accomplish  his  designs 
on  the  throne.  His  practices  were  detected  ;  and  he  suffered 
death.  His  tool  was  also  condemned ;  but,  sacrificing  his  master 
to  his  own  safety,  he  received  a  pardon,  and  was  again  employed 
under  the  administration  of  John  Dudley,  earl  of  Northumberland. 
It  afterwards  became  the  residence  of  that  ambitious  man  ;  who,  in 
May,  1553,  in  this  palace,  caused  to  be  solemnized,  with  great 
magnificence,  three  marriages  :  his  son,  lord  Guildford  Dudley, 
with  the  amiable  Jane  Gray  ;  lord  Herbert,  heir  to  the  carl  of 
Pembroke,  with  Catherine,  the  youngest  sister  of  lady  Jane,  and 

*  Vide  ante,  page  240. 


loi4  H^tmSli  \^P^  ^  ^b<^  ^V\  qI  UuDting^on,  with  km  youpgiit 
4f^*3S¥^r«  l^dj  9u4lf>  )i?Bce  «|iK»  h«  dragged  the  lehiclaiit  w* 
tiiQt  ^iMi  dH!HS^t^  i)^  Uw>  ^h^  My  4ui«  Gimy.  to  tbe  Towec»  la  he 
iqveBt9(i  ^ii^  i«g§)  dignity-  '  Iq  ^bt  •horl  tpontht  kia  anUtiof 
le4  the  (^W^^t  ipQpcent  to  the  nvptUtl  hed»  the  thrcne^  and  the 
scaffold;* 

Dqrhiim  ^9i^^  yf%%  i^ckoiied  one  of  the  sayal  palaces  hekngtng 
fQ  qi|fen  P^M^l^ettii  who  gftve  the  me  of  it  to  the  gnat  sir  Walter 
Rulf^gh.  |o  the  f^ig^A  ofi  Chades  !•  the  pramises  came  into  the 
possession  of  Philip,  ^^Tf\  pf  P^Qihrohe  and  Montgomery,  upon  pay« 
ment  of  200/.  per  annum  to  the  see  of  Durham.  His  son  took  down 
the  whole,  and  formed  it  ifitP.teiteaieftta  and  avenues,  as  it  continued 
till  to^Hy  demolished  \^  mal^e  r9,9in  for  th^  Adefpjfa^i.  Pwft  ^^  the 
stable^  wfi4  cpve^q  hy  t^P  Ne^  Exch<^ge,  whi(:h  wa|  \^}\\  under 
the  aqspices  of  JdiV^c^  \.  ic^  ^^08.  T^^  kmg,  qree^,  and  soyi^l  favo^i^ 
honoured  the  opening  wjlh  (heir  pr^^99f  i\p^  ni^m^  it  Brits^'s 
Burs^.  \i  w^  bHilt  on  the  mqqei  of  the  royal  pc^ang^  wiA^.ciftlk- 
l^rs,  ^  walk,  fnd  ^  rp\v  oi  9^ops,  filled  w^lli  ipillu\er^  le^pi^ffisdie^ 
and  thoie  of  similar  occ^pi|tiojis, ;  aii^  was  a  place  ^  fashiw>^hle 
resort,  y^hat,  however,  wa^  ^t^ndeq  tp  rivA\  the  royal  ex^^ng^ 
dwindle^  jpto  frivolity  and  ruip,  a^d  the  site  is  at  pr^i^ent  9.epi\y^ 
by  a  range  ox  handson^e  b.puse^  fencing  th^  Strand.t 

Tke  Adelpki. 

The  estate  of  Durham  Yard  having  become  an  unprofitable  heap 
of  ruins,  lyas  purchfised  by  Messrs.  Adams,  four  brotliers,  by  whose 
labours  Great  Britain  had  been  embellished  with  edifices  of  distin- 
guished excellence.  '  To  their  reses^rches  among  the  vestiges  of 
antiquity,^  says  Mr.  Malton,  *  we  are  indebted  for  many  improve- 
ments in  ornamental  architecture  ;  and  for  a  style  of  decoration 

gaiety,  which,  in  spite  of  the  innova- 
tions of  fashion,  will  prevail  so  lo;ig  as  good  taste  prevail  in.  the 
nation.' 

The  building  of  (he  Adelphi  was  a  project  of  s\ich  magnitude, 
and  attracted  so  much  attention,  tliat  it  must  have  been  a  pe^ip<^ 
of  peculiar  ifnportance  in  the  lives  of  these  archite;cts.  In  th\s 
)vork  they  displayed  to  the  public  eye  that  practical  knowledge  aixd 
skill,  and  that  ingenuity  and  taste,  which  (ill  then  dad  been  in  a 
^reat  measure  confined  to  private  edifices,  and  known  only  by  the 
toice  of  fame  to  the  majority  pf  thos^  who  f^el  an  interest  in  the 
art  of  building.  The  extreme  deplli  of  t!be  foundations,  the  massy 
piers  of  brick  work,  and  the  spacious  subterraneous  vaults  and 
Iircades,  excited  the  wonder  of  the  ignorant,  and  the  applaus!^  of 
(he  skilful ;  while  the  regularity  of  the  streets  in  the  superstructure 

^  Pe^Dsnc 
t  A  view  of  this  noble  mi^Mioi^  it  cog£|vc4  to  the  plalebtfort  noticed,  vide 
ante  p.  846. 
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■ad  the  elegance  and  novelty  af  t]ie  deeorations,  equally  dislighted 
Mid  aitoniflbed  all  deeeripUoDa  of  people. 

<  This  judgment  of  the  Mesen.  Adams,  in  the  miinagemenl  of 
their  plaaa^  and  their  care  in  condueting  the  executive  part,  de^ 
•enrea  great  praise ;  ani)  it  must  be  mentioned  to  their  hopour, 
that  no  accident  happened  in  the  pvogmaa  of  the  work,  nop  baa 
any  failune  been  since  observed ;  an  instance  ol  good  fortune  which 
lew  avchiteetfl  have  experienced  vbenatruggling  with  similar  diffi« 
cuUiea.    This  remark  will  make  very  little  impreasiou  on  the  care* 

less  nhiervef  who  rattles  along  the  atreefs  in  his  ci^rriage,  uncon- 
«pioH«  that  betow  him  an»  the  atf?9t«»  in  which  carts  and  draya»  and 
otha?  vebipl^  of  bMfinuss,  ai9  ^gottontly  employed  in  cmiveying 
cpali,  and  yam«i9  kuid§  of  infircbandiafe.  from  tbe  river  to  the 
aoi|SMmef>  or  tp  the  warf^hpnses  aifd  ay^nue^  inf^ccessible  to  the 

ligirt  of  dfty  -  bu^  bff  who  will  take  tlie  trouble  to  explore  these 
depths  will  feel  its  force ;  a^d  ^hen  ha  jperpeives  that  all  the  builds 
ingf  whiph  cpinpfipe  the  Ade|phi>  aw  ii)  front  bi|t  one  building, 
f^d  tbat  ihp  upp^r  streets  are  no  more  t^ian  open  passages,  eqnnect 
ing  the  different  pvts  qf  i\\e  superstructure,  h^  will  acknowledge 
(hat  the  fircbitects  ^re  entitle^  to  mpre  than  cpmfpop  praisp/ 

T^e  frpBf  of  the  Adelphi,  towards  the  jiver,  on  account  pf  its 
exf^nt,  become^  piie  of  the  most  djstiqguishing  pbjects  between  the 
bridges  qi  Westminster  ai)d  Waterloo,  fropi  each  of  which  it  is  qf 
Uf^rly  equal  cjislance.  On  viewing  the  pile  froip  \\}e  rjyer,  (every 
mf  qiiijit  regret  the  necessity  of  those  paltry  erections  on  t)ie  wharfa 
in  frgpl  pf  tpe  arcade*  whjch  deface  the  wbolfi  bpiMiug^  by  the 
sroo|ff5  an^'^g  ^^^^  them.  Th^  wharfs  afe  very  spacious ;  apd  i| 
would  perl^iply  add  gieatly  to  the  beauty  of  the  river,  ^  V^ll  aa  jtjt) 
||ie  coqf  epiency  of  its  commerce,  if  the  plan  was  adopted  t^e  whole 
pf  the  way  bptween  the  bridges  of  London  and  Westminster. 

<  The  terrace  is  happily  situated  in  t^e  heart  pf  the  pietrppolif, 
upoq  a  b^pd  of  the  river,  which  presents  to  the  right  and  left  every 
eminent  olyect  whieb  characterises  and  adorps  the  cities  of  l.ondon 
and  Weatmipsfi^r  ;  wbii.e  its  elevation  ]ifts  the  e>e  above  tl^e  lybarfa 
and  warehouses  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  and  c^arma  it 
with  a  prospect  of  the  ac^acent  qonntry.  Each  of  these  yieyvs  js  so 
grand)  30  rich,  ^nd  ^p  various,  that  it  is  difficult  to  determine  which 
deserves  t^e  preferepce/  One  of  the  centiie  houses  on  tbe  terrace 
was  pnriph^sea  by  fiayid  Garrick,  esq. 

'  The  JS^ner  of  decorating  the  fronts  of  the  shops  and  bouse^ 
in  Adam-stifiecl»  i9  equally  sipgular  and  beautiful.  It  may  be  pro- 
per here  t^  remark,  what  some  future  writer  may  jLJwell  on  >^ith 
pleasure,  tj^i^t  ip  \}ie  streets  of  the  Adelphi,  (he  brothers  have  con- 
triyed  to  repren^pt  their  respective  Christian  names,  as  well  as  their 
family  name ;  while  by  giving  the  general  appellation  of  The 
Adelphi  tp  thb  assen^blage  of  streets  and  buildings,  they  \}av^  con- 
verted the  w|)ole  into  a  lasting  memorial  of  their  friendship  and 
q^emal  co-operation.* 
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In  John-street  is  the  building  designed  and  executed  for  the 
society  for  the  encouragement  of  arts,  manufactures,  and  commerce. 
This  building  al(Hie  demonstrates  that  the  Messrs.  Adams  were 
completely  sensible  of  the  beauty  and  grandeur  resulting  from  sim- 
plicity of  composition  and  boldness  of  projection.  '  I  know  of  no 
fabric  in  fjondon,'  continues  Mr.  Malton,  '  of  similar  dimensionSy 
that  can  rival  this  structure  in  these  characteristics.  It  is  beau- 
tifully simple  without  meanness,  and  grand  without  exagge- 
ration. 

The  principal  front  is  built  of  brick,  with  stone  dressings; 
the  elevation  is  made  into  two  stories ;  the  lower  one  contains  the 
doorway,  fronted  by  a  small  portico,  composed  of  two  Doric 
columns :  the  upper  one  consists  of  four  half  columns  of  the  Ionic 
order ;  the  shafts  fluted.  They  are  surmounted  by  the  enta- 
blature of  the  order,  and  crowned  with  a  pediment.  On  the  frieze 
is  inscribed,  '  Arts  and  Commerce  promoted.' 

The  interior  of  the  structure  is  peculiarly  elegant,  and  very  com- 
modious for  the  uses  of  the  society,  consisting  of  apartments  for 
depositing  the  various  models,  &c.  which  have  obtained  prizes  from 
the  society ;  but  the  most  peculiar  object  of  curiosity  is  tlie  great 
room.  This  is  a  fine  proportioned  hall,  forty-seven  feet  in  length  ; 
forty*two  in  breadth ;  and  forty  in  height,  illuminated  through  a 
dome.  The  sides  are  the  labours  of  the  late  James  Barry,  esq.  to 
whose  abilities  the  world  is  indebted  for  this  valuable  effort,  in  the 
patriotic  intention  of  offering  to  the  public  a  practical  illustration  of 
the  arguments  he  had  occasion  to  adduce  against  opinions  generally 
received,  and  highly  derogatory  to  the  honour  and  genius  of  the 
British  nation  ;  those  opinions  generally  asserted  the  incapacity  of 
the  British  with  respect  to  imagination,  taste,  or  sensibility ;  that 
they  were  cold  and  unfeeling  to  the  powers  of  music ;  that  they 
succeeded  in  nothing  in  which  genius  is  requisite  ;  and  that  they 
seemed  to  disrelish  every  thing,  even  in  life  itself,  &c.  It  was  Mr. 
Barry's  purpose,  therefore,  to  refute  the  unjust  and  illiberal  asper- 
sion by  the  production  of  the  magnificent  exhibition  we  are  about 
to  describe. 

The  series  consists  of  six  pictures,  on  dignified  and  important 
subjects,  so  connected  as  to  illustrate  this  great  maxim  of  moral 
truth,  '  That  the  attainment  of  happiness,  individual  as  well  es 
public,  depends  on  the  developement,  proper  cultivation,  and  per- 
fection of  the  human  faculties,  physical  and  moral,  which  are  so 
well  calculated  to  lead  human  nature  to  its  true  rank,  and  the  glo^ 
rious  designation  assigned  for  it  by  Providence.'  To  illustrate  this 
doctrine,  the  first  picture  exhibits  mankind  in  a  savage  state,  ex- 
posed to  all  the  inconvenience  and  misery  of  neglected  culture  ;  the 
second  represents  a  harvest  home,  or  thanksgiving  to  Ceres  and 
Bacchus  ;  the  third,  the  victors  at  Olympia,  the  fourth.  Navigation . 
or  the  triumph  of  the  Thames  ;  the  fifth,  the  distribution  of  rewards 
by  the  society :  and  the  sixth  F'vsium,  or  the  state  of  final  retri- 
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bulioD.  Three  of  these  subjects  are  truly  poetical,  the  others  his- 
torical. The  pictures  are  all  of  the  same  height,  viz.  eleven  feet 
ten  inches ;  and  the  first,  second,  fourth,  and  fifth,  are  fifteen  feet 
two  inches  long ;  the  third  and  sixth,  which  occupy  the  whole 
breadth  of  the  room,  at  the  north  and  south  ends,  are  each  forty- 
two  feet  long. 

Though  we  are  prescribed  in  our  limits,  we  are  compelled  to  give 
an  account  of  the  three  last  pictures. 

The  Thames. — Personified  and  represented,  of  a  venerable,  ma- 
jestic, and  gracious  aspect,  sitting  on  the  waters  in  a  triumphal  car, 
steering  himself  with  one  hand,  and  holding  in  the  other  the 
mariner's  compass.  The  car  is  borne  along  by  the  great  navigators, 
sir  Francis  Drake,  sir  Walter  Raleigh,  Sebastian  Cabot,  and  the 
late  captain  Cook  :  in  the  front  of  the  car,  and  apparently  in  the 
action  of  meeting  it,  are  four  figures,  representing  Europe,  Asia, 
Africa,  and  America,  ready  to  lay  their  several  productions  in  the 
lap  of  the  Thames.  The  supplicating  action  of  the  poor  negrc 
slave,  or  more  properly  of  enslaved  Africa,  the  cord  round  his 
neck,  the  tear  on  his  cheek,  the  iron  manacles,  and  attached  heavy 
chain  on  his  wrists,  with  his  hands  clasped  and  stretched  out  for 
mercy,  denote  the  agonies  of  his  soul,  and  the  feelings  of  the  artist 
thus  expressed,  before  the  abolition  of  slavery  became  the  subject 
of  public  investigation. 

Over  head  is  Mercury,  the  emblem  of  Commerce,  summoning 
the  nations  together;  and  following  the  car,  are  Nereid?  car- 
rying several  articles  of  the  principal  manufactures  of  Great 
Britam. 

In  this  scene  of  triumph  and  joy,  the  artist  has  introduced  mu* 
sic,  and,  for  this  reason,  placed  among  the  sea -nymphs  his  friend, 
the  late  Dr.  Bnrney. 

In  the  distance  is  a  view  of  the  chalky  cliffs  on  the  English 
coast,  with  ships  sailing,  highly  characteristic  of  the  commerce 
of  this  country,  which  the  picture  is  intended  to  record.  In  the 
end  of  the  picture,  next  the  chimney,  there  is  a  naval  pillar, 
mausoleum,  observatory,  light-house,  or  all  of  these,  they  l)eing 
all  comprehended  in  the  same  structure. 

In  this  important  object,  so  ingeniously  produced  by  the  sea  gods, 
we  have  at  fast  obtained  the  happy  concurrence  and  union  of  so 
many  important  desiderata  in  that  opportunity  of  convenient  inspec- 
tion of  all  the  sculptured  communications,  the  want  of  which  had  been 
so  deeply  regretted  by  all  who  had  seen  the  Trajan  and  Antonine 
columns,  and  other  celebrated  remains  of  antiquity. 

The  Society. — This  picture  represents  the  distribution  of  the  re 
wards  of  the  society.  Not  far  advanced  from  the  left  side  of  the 
picture  stands  the  late  lord  Romney,  then  president  of  the  society, 
habited  in  the  robes  of  his  dignity ;  near  the  president  his  royal 
highness  the  prince  of  Wales ;  and  sitting  at  the  corner  of  the  pic- 
l)iN,  holding  in  his  hand  the  instrument  of  the  institution,  is  Mr. 
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Winiam  Shipley,  '  whose  public  spirit  gave  rise  to  Uiis  society.'  One 
of  the  farmers  (who  are  producing  specimens  of  grain  to  the  president) 
IS  Arthur  Young,  esq.  Near  him,  Mr.  More,  the  late  secretary. 
On  the  right  hand  of  the  late  lord  Romney  stands  the  present  earl 
of  Romney,  then  V.  P. ;  and  on  the  left  the  late  Owen  Salusbnrj 
Brereton,  esq.  V.  P.  Towards  tlic  centre  of  the  picture  is  seen 
that  distinguished  example  of  female  excellence,  Mrs.  Montague, 
who  long  honoured  the  society  with  her  name  and  subscription. 
She  appears  recommending  the  ingenuity  and  industry  of  a  young 
female,  whose  work  she  is  producing.  Near  her  are  placed  the 
late  duke  and  duchess  of  Northumberland,  tbe  late  Joshua 
Steele,  esq.  V.  P.  the  late  sir  George  Saville,  bart.  V.  P.  Dr. 
Hurdy  bishop  of  Worcester,  Soame  Jennings  and  James  Harris, 
esqs.  and  the  two  duchesses  of  Rutland  and  Devonshire;  be- 
tween these  ladies  the  late  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  seems  point- 
ing out  the  example  of  Mrs.  Montague  to  their  graces'  attention 
and  imitation.  Farther  advanced  is  his  grace  the  late  duke 
of  Richmond,  V.  P.  and  the  late  Edmund  Burke,  esq.  Stilt 
nearer  the  right  hand  side  of  the  picture,  is  the  late  Eklward  Hooper, 
esq.  V.  P.  and  the  late  Keane  Fitz-Gerald,  esqr.  V.  P.,  his  grace 
the  late  duke  of  Northumberland,  V.  P.  and  the  earl  of  Radnor,  V.P. 
William  Lock,  esq.  and  Dr.  William  Hunter  are  examining  some 
drawings  by  a  youth,  to  whom  a  premium  has  been  adjudged  ;  be- 
hind him  is  anotiier  youth,  in  whose  countenance  the  dejection  he 
feels  at  being  disappointed  in  his  expectation  of  a  reward  is  finely 
expressed.  Near  the  right  side  of  the  piece  are  seen  the  late  lord- 
viscount  Folkestone,  first  president  of  this  society,  his  son,  the  late 
earl  Radnor,  V.  P.  and  Dr.  Stephen  Hales,  V.  P.  In  tbe  back 
ground  appear  part  of  the  water  front  of  Somerset-house,  St.  Paurs, 
and  other  objects  in  the  vicinity  and  view  of  this  society  as  instituted 
at  London.  And  as  a  very  large  part  of  the  rewards  bestowed  by 
the  society  have  been  distributed  to  promote  the  polite  arts  of  paint- 
ing and  sculpture,  the  artist  has  most  judiciously  introduced  a  pic- 
ture and  statue :  the  subject  of  the  picture  is  the  Fall  of  Lucifer, 
designed  by  Mr.  Barry,  when  the  royal  academy  had  selected  six 
of  the  members  to  paint  pictures  for  St.  PauFs  cathedral ;  tbe  statue 
is  that  of  the  Grecian  Mother  dying,  and  in  those  moments  atten- 
tive only  to  the  safety  of  her  child.  In  the  comers  of  the  pictuixs 
are  represented  many  articles  which  have  been  invented  or  improved 
by  the  encouragement  of  this  society.  In  the  lower  corner  of  this 
picture,  next  the  chimney,  are  introduced  two  large  models  intended 
by  Mr.  Barry  as  inprovements  of  medals  and  coins. 

Elysium,  or  the  State  of  Final  Retribution. — In  this  sublime 
picture,  which  occupies  the  whole  length  of  the  room,  the  artist  has 
with  wonderful  sagacity,  and  without  any  of  those  anachronisms 
which  tarnish  the  lustre  of  other  very  celebrated  performances, 
brought  together  those  great  and  good  men  of  all  ages  and  nations, 
who  liave  acted   as   the  cultivators  and  benefactors  of  mankind. 
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This  picture  ia  separated  from  that  of  the  society  disti'tbuting  Iheir 
rewards,  by  palm-trees ;  near  which,  od  a  pedestal,  sits  a  pelican, 
feeding  its  young  with  its  own  blood  ;  a  happy  type  of  those  per- 
sonages represented  lu  the  picture,  who  had  worn  themselves  out  in 
the  service  of  niuikind.  Behind  the  palms,  near  the  top  of  the  pic- 
ture, are  distinctly  seen,  as  immersed  and  lost  in  the  great  blaze  of 
light,  cherubim  veiled  with  iheir  wmgs,  in  the  act  of  adoration,  and 
offering  incense  to  that  invisible  and  incompreheosible  Power  which 
is  above  them,  and  out  of  the  picture,  from  whence  the  light  and 
glory  proceed,  and  are  diffused  over  the  whole  piece.*  By  thus  in- 
troducing the  idea  of  the  Divine  essence,  by  effect  rather  than  by 
form,  the  absurdity  committed  by  many  painters  is  happily  avoided, 
and  the  mind  of  every  intelligent  spectator  is  filled  with  awe  and 
reverence. 

The  groups  of  female  figures,  which  appear  at  a  further  distance 
absorbed  in  glory,  are  those  characters  of  female  excellence,  whose 
social  conduct,  benevolence,  affectionate  friendship,  and  regular 
discharge  of  domestic  duties,  soften  the  cares  of  human  life,  and 
diffuse  happiness  around  them.  In  the  more  advanced  part,  just 
bordering  on  the  blaze  of  light  (where  the  female  figures  are  almost 
absorbed)  is  introduced  a  group  of  poor  native  West  Indian  females 
in  the  act  of  adoration,  preceded  by  angels,  burning  incense,  and 
followed  by  their  good  bishop,  his  face  partly  concealed  by  that 
energetic  hand  which  holds  his  crozier,  or  pastoral  staff,  may,  not- 
withstanding, by  the  word  Chiapa  inscribed  in  the  front  of  his  mitre, 
be  identified  with  the  glorious  friar  Bartolomeo  de  las  Casas,  bishop 
of  that  place.  This  matter  of  friendly  intercourse,  continued  beyond 
life,  is  pushed  still  further  in  the  more  advanced  part  of  the  same 
group  bv  the  male  adoring  Americans,  and  some  Dominican  friars, 
where  tne  very  graceful  incident  occurs  of  one  of  these  Dominicans 
directing  the  attention  of  an  astonished  Carib  to  some  circumstance 
of  beatitude,  the  enjoyment  of  which  he  had  promised  to  his  Carib 
friend.  The  group  below,  on  the  left  hand,  in  this  picture,  consists 
of  Roger  Bacon,  Archimedes,  Descartes,  andThales;  behind  them 
stand  sir  Francis  Bacon,  Copernicus,  Galileo,  and  sir  Isaac  Newton, 
regarding  with  awe  and  admiration  a  solar  system,  which  two  angels 
are  onveilmg  and  explaining  to  them.  Near  the  inferior  angel,  who 
is  holding  the  veil,  is  Columbus,  with  a  chart  of  his  voyage;  and 
close  to  him  Epaminondas  with  his  shield,  Socrates,  Cato  the 
younger,  the  elder  Brutus,  and  sir  Thomas  More  ;  a  scxtumvirate^ 
to  which.  Swift  says,  all  ages  have  not  been  able  to  add  a  seventh. 
Behind  Marcus  Brutus  is  William  Molyneux,  holding  his  book  of 
the  case  of  Ireland ;  near  Columbus  is  lord  Shaftesbury,  John 
Locke,  Zeno,  Aristotle,  and  Plato;  and,  in  the  opening  between 
(his  group  and  the  next  are.  Dr.  William  Harvey  (the  disco- 
verer of  the  circulation  of  the  blood)  and  the  honourable  Robert 
Boyfe, 

♦  See  MiltoD,  book  iv.  v  598. 
S  2 
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The  next  group  are  legislatorsy  where  king  Alfred  the  great  is 
leaning  on  the  shoulder  of  William  Penn,  who  is  shewing  his  tole- 
rant pacific  code  of  equal  laws  to  Lycurgus ;  standing  around  them 
arc  Minos,  Trajan,  Antoninus,  Peter  the  great  of  Russia,  Edward 
the  Black  Prince,  Henry  the  fourth  of  France,  and  Andrea  Doria  of 
Genoa.  Here,  too,  are  introduced  those  patrons  of  genius,  Lorenzo 
de  Medici,  Louis  the  fourteenth,  Alexander  the  great,  Charles  the 
first,  Colbert,  Leo  the  tenth,  Francis  the  first  earl  of  Arundel,  and 
the  illustrious  monk  Cassiodorus,  no  less  admirable  and  exemplary 
as  the  secretary  of  state,  than  as  the  friar  in  his  convent  at  Viviers, 
the  plan  of  which  he  holds  in  his  hand.  Just  before  this  group,  on 
the  rocks  which  separate  Elysium  from  the  infernal  regicms,  are 
placed  the  angelic  guards ;  and  in  the  most  advanced  part  an  arch- 
angel weighing  attentively  the  virtues  and  vices  of  mankind,  whose 
raised  hand  and  expressive  countenance  denote  great  concern  at  the 
preponderancy  of  evil ;  behind  this  figure  is  another  angel  explain- 
ing to  Pascal  and  bishop  Buller  the  analogy  between  nature  and 
revealed  religion.  The  figure  behind  Pascal  and  Butler,  with  his 
arms  stretched  out,  and  advancing  with  so  much  energy,  is  that  or- 
nament of  our  latter  age,  the  graceful,  the  sublime  Bossuet,  bishop 
of  Meux ;  the  uniting  tendency  of  the  paper  he  holds  in  that  hand 
resting  on  the  shoulder  of  Origeu,  would  well  comport  with  those 
pacific  views  of  the  amiable  Grotius,  for  healing  those  discordant 
evils  which  are  sapping  the  foundations  of  Christianity  amongst  the 
nations  of  Europe,  where  in  other  respects  it  would  be,  and  even  is 
80  happilv  and  so  well  established. 

Behmd  Francis  the  first  and  lord  Arundel  are  Hugo  Grotiua, 
father  Paul,  and  pope  Adrian.  Towards  the  top  of  the  picture,  and 
near  the  centre  sits  Homer ;  on  his  right  hand,  Milton ;  next  him, 
Shakespeare,  Spencer,  Chaucer,  and  Sappho.  Behind  Sappho  sits 
Alcseus,  who  is  talking  with  Ossian  ;  near  him  are  Menander,  Mo- 
lieri,  Congreve,  Bruma,  Confucius,  Mango  Capac,  &c.  &c.  Next 
Homer,  on  the  other  side,  is  archbishop  Fenelon,  with  Virgil  leaning 
on  his  shoulder ;  and  near  them  are  Tasso,  Ariosto,  and  Dante. 
Behind  Dante,  Pctrarca,  Laura,  Giovanni,  and  Boccaccio. 

In  the  second  range  of  figures,  over  Edward  the  black  prince  and 
Peter  the  great,  are  Swift,  Erasmus,  Cervantes  ;  near  them  Pope 
Dryden,  Addison,  Richardson,  Moses  Mendelshon,  and  Hogarth. 
Behind  Dryden  and  Pope  are  Sterne,  Gray,  Goldsmith,  Thomson, 
and  Fielding;  and  near  Richardson,  Inigo  Jones,  sir  Christopher 
Wren,  sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  and  Vandyke.  Next  Vandyke  is 
Rubens,  with  his  hand  on  the  shoulders  of  Le  Soeur,  and  behind 
him  is  Le  Brun.  Next  to  these  are  Julio  Romano,  Domtnichino, 
and  Annibal  Caracci,  who  are  in  conversation  with  Phidias ;  behind 
whom  is  Giles  Hussev.  Nicholas  Poussin  and  the  Sicvonian  maid 
are  near  them,  with  Callimachus  and  Pamphilius;  near  Appelles  is 
Corregio;  behind  Raphaello  stand  Michael  Angelo  and  Leonardo 
da  Vinci,  and  behind  them  Gbiberti,  Donatello,  Massachio,  Bruna* 
leschi,  Albert  Durer>  Giotto,  and  Cimabue. 
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In  the  top  of  this  part  of  the  picture,  the  painter  has  happily 

glanced  at  what  is  called  by  astronomers  the  *  system  of  systems/ 

where  the  fixed  stars,  considered  as  so  many  suns,  each  with  his 

several  planets,  are  revolving  round  the  Great  Cause  of  all  things ; 

and  representing  every  thing  as  affected  by  intelligence,  has  shewn 

each  system  carried  along  in  its  revolution  by  an  angel.    Though 

only  a  small  portion  of  this  article  can  be  seen,  yet  enough  is  shewn 

to  manifest  the  sublimity  of  the  idea. 

In  the  other  comer  of  the  picture  the  artist  has  represented  Tar- 
tarus, where,  among  cataracts  of  fireand  clouds  of  smoke,  two  large 
hands  are  seen,  one  of  them  holding  a  fire*fork,  the  other  pulling 
down  a  number  of  figures  bound  together  representing  War,  Glut- 
tony, Extravagance,  Detraction,  Parsimony,  and  Ambition  ;  and 
floating  down  the  fiery  gulph  are  Tyranny,  Hypocrisy,  and  Cruelty, 
with  their  different  attributes :  the  whole  of  this  excellent  picture 
proving,  in  the  most  forcible  manner,  the  truth  of  that  maxim, 
which  hais  been  already  quoted,  but  cannot  be  too  often  incul- 
cated: 

'  That  the  attainment  of  man's  true  rank  in  the  creation,  and  his 
present  and  future  happiness,  individual  as  well  us  public,  depended 
on  the  cultivation  and  proper  direction  of  the  human  faculties.* 

Besides  the  pictures  already  mentioned  as  painted  by  Mr.  Barry, 
the  room  is  still  further  ornamented  by  two  whole  length  portraits : 
the  one  of  lord  viscount  Folkestone,  painted  by  Gainsborough  ;  the 
other  of  lord  Romney,  both  presidents,  by  sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  On 
the  north  side  of  the  room  are  (presented  by  the  late  John  Bacon, 
esq.  R.  A.)  two  casts  in  plaister,  from  statues  of  Mars  and  Venus, 
and  on  the  south  side  a  cast  from  a  Narcissus,  designed  and  executed 
in  marble,  by  that  excellent  artist ;  for  which  premiums  offered  by 
the  society  for  promoting  the  art  of  statuary  in  this  country  were 
adjudged  to  him.  Over  one  of  the  chimnies  is  a  clock  of  a  curious 
construction,  the  gift  of  the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Grignion  ;  and  over 
the  other  chimney  a  bust  of  his  present  majesty,  when  prince  of 
Wales,  by  Mr.  I.  C.  Lockee.  On  the  north  side  of  the  room  are 
two  busts,  presented  by  M.  de  la  Blancherie ;  the  one  of  Dr.  Ben- 
jamin Franklin,  formerly  an  active  member  of  this  society  ;  the 
other  of  M.  Perronet,  a  celebrated  French  architect.  On  the  south 
side  of  the  room  is  a  statue  erected  by  Carlini  (presented  by  Ralph 
Ward,  esq.)  of  the  late  Dr.  Ward,  the  inventor  of  the  improved  pro- 
cess of  mailing  sulphureous  acid;  and  over  the  chair  a  minia- 
ture of  Mr  William  Shipley,  pamted  and  presented  by  Mr.  W. 
Hinckes. 

The  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts,  Sec.  was  instituted  in 
1753.  The  idea  was  suggested  by  Mr.  Shipley,  an  ingenious  artist, 
and  eagerly  patronised  by  the  late  lord  Folkestone  and  the  late  lord 
Romney.  The  institution  consists  of  a  president,  twelve  vice  presi- 
dents, various  officers,  and  an  indefinite  number  of  subscribdrs ;  and 
sis  upported  solely  by  voluntary  contributions. 
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The  chief  objects  of  this  society  are  to  promote  the  arts,  manu- 
facturesy  and  commerce  of  this  kingdom,  by  giving  premiums  for  all 
useful  inyestioDS,  discoveries,  and  improvements  which  tend  to  that 
purpose ;  and,  in  pursuance  of  this  plan,  the  society  has  already 
expended  nearly  fifty  thousand  pounds,  advanced  by  voluntary 
subscriptions  of  the  members  and  legacies  bequeathed. 

On  Uie  north  side  of  the  Strand,  nearly  opposite  Robert-street, 
is 

The  Adelphi  Theatre. 

This  theatre  was  commenced  building  in  1802,  by  Mr.  Scott, 
who  kept  a  res|iectaUe  dye  and  colour  warehouse  in  the  Strand, 
and  was  opened  on  the  27th  November,  1806,  as  '  The  Sans  Pareil 
Theatre,'  under  the  licence  of  the  lord  chamberlain,  with  a  variety 
of  mechankai  and  optical  entertainments,  songs,  recitations,  &c. 

Mr.  Scott  finding  the  speculation  answer,  considerably  enlarged 
the  building,  and  on  the  commencement  of  the  second  season  intro- 
duced dramatic  entertainments  (written  by  Miss  Scott)  which  were 
extremely  well  supported. 

In  1814,  the  whole  of  the  south  end  next  the  Strand,  was  taken 
down,  all  the  interior  removed,  and  26  feet  added  to  the  length  of 
the  theatre ;  of  which  15  feet  were  given  lo  the  stage,  and  11  feet 
to  the  audience  part ;  twelve  additional  boxes  were  added ;  the 
front  house  next  the  Strand  was  purchased,  and  a  new  and  hand- 
some entrance  made. 

About  1820,  or  1821,  Mr.  Scott  disposed  of  the  theatre  to 
Messrs.  Rodwell  and  Jones,  for  13,0001.  who  spared  no  exertions 
to  render  it  equal  to  contemporary  establishments.  Subsequently  it 
came  into  the  possession  of  Messrs.  Terry  and  Yates,  who  pur- 
chased the  premises  in  1825,  for  21,0001.  and  engaged  one  of  the 
best  companies  ever  met  with  in  a  minor  house ;  it  is  now  hi  the 
possession  of  Messrs.  Matthews  and  Yates,  and  the  company  is 
fully  equal  to  many  that  have  appeared  at  the  royal  theatres. 

The  front  towaixls  the  Strand  is  narrow,  and  fronted  with  oompo. 
It  has  a  neat  portico  of  four  columns  of  the  Doric  order,  supporihig 
an  architrave,  on  which  is  inscribed  in  raised  letters  *  Adelphi 
Theatre.'  The  form  of  the  interior  is  that  of  an  elongated  horse- 
shoe. The  proscenium,  which  is  28  feet  in  width,  has  stage  doors 
at  the  sides  with  boxes  over  each.  Its  cove  is  very  handsomely 
ornamented.  Both  the  orchestra  and  the  pit,  considering  thesmall- 
ness  of  the  house,  are  very  spacious  ;  the  latter  contains  seats  for 
accommodating  800  persons.  There  is  one  full  circle  of  boxes  with 
an  upper  range  on  each  side,  on  a  line  with  the  gallery.  The  gal- 
lery is  large,  and  will  contain  about  400  auditors*  A  handsome 
gas-lit  chandelier  is  suspended  from  the  ceiling,  which  is  orna- 
mented in  a  very  appropriate  manner.  When  full,  the  receipts 
amount  to  about  280/. 

At  the  farthest  eastern  extent  of  this  parish  is  situated  the 
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Theatre  Royal  Drury  Lane. 

The  first  theatre  in  Drury  Lane  was  a  cock-pit,  which,  hoisting  a 
Phoenix  for  a  sign,  was  sometimes  called  by  that  name  ;  it  was  not, 
however,  until  after  the  restoration  of  Charles  IL,  that  a  house 
suitable  for  the  accommodation  of  the  public  was  erected.  It  soon 
shared  the  too  common  fate  of  the  London  theatres,  and  was  burnt 
down  in  1671 ;  and  three  years  afterwards  it  was  rebuilt  under  the 
direction  of  that  great  architect,  sir  Christopher  Wren.  This  fabric, 
which  was  of  considerable  dimensions,  and  excellent  in  its  internal 
arrangements,  remained  undisturbed  until  the  year  1791,  when  it 
was  determined  to  take  it  down,  and  re-build  it  on  a  scale  better 
adapted  to  the  increased  population,  and  the  more  refined  taste  of 
the  age.  During  this  period,  Drury  Lane  Theatre  had  hten  highly 
attractive ;  on  its  boards,  a  Garrick  and  a  Siddons  had  trod,  and 
the  former,  after  amassuig  a  splendid  fortune,  sold  his  share  of  the 
property  for  35,000/. 

The  theatre  built  by  sir  Christopher  Wren  was  probably  too 
small,  though  we  hear  no  complaints  of  that  sort,  even  when  the 
popularity  of  the  British  Roscius  was  at  its  height ;  but  certain  it 
18,  that  in  building  the  new  theatre  in  1703,  the  architect  fell 
into  the  opposite  extreme ;  the  house  was  so  enlarged  in  its  dimeu- 
nous,  as  to  be  a  theatre  for  spectators,  rather  tlian  hearers ;  and  as 
the  audience  lost  all  those  advantages,  which  a  convenient  distance 
from  the  speaker  gave  in  seeing  the  expression  of  his  countenance, 
and  hearing  the  varied  modulations  of  his  voice,  the  love  of  specta- 
cle, which  had  already  manifested  itself,  began  to  predomuiate.  The 
splendour  of  the  scenes,  the  ingenuity  of  the  machinist,  and  the 
richness  of  the  costume,  aided  by  the  captivating  charms  of  music, 
superseded  the  labours  of  the  poet ;  and  while  Otway  a  century  ago 
obtained  but  15/.  for  the  tragedy  of  Venice  Preserved,  Mr.  George 
Colman  the  Younger,  was  in  our  day  rewarded  with  1,000/.  for 
the  spectacle  of '  Blue  Beard.' 

When  it  was  determined  to  take  down  the  edifice  erected  by  sir 
Christopher  Wren,  Mr.  Henry  Holland  was  appointed  the  archi- 
tect, under  whose  direction  the  theatre  was  built,  and  opened  on 
the  2l8t  of  April,  1794.  As  so  many  theatres  had  been  destroyed 
by  fire,  it  was  determined  to.  take  every  precaution  against  such  a 
calamity  in  future.  An  iron  curtain,  which  resisted  the  force  of  a 
sledge  hammer,  was  constructed  so  as  to  let  down  in  a  moment  of 
danger,  and  separate  the  audience  from  the  stage,  while  a  reservoir 
was  fonned  on  the  top  of  the  house,  filled  with  water  sufficient,  as 
the  epilogue  spoken  at  the  opening  of  the  theatre,  by  Miss  Farren, 
gave  assurance,  to  '  drown  the  audience  in  a  minute.'  On  the  first 
night,  the  iron  curtaui  was  let  down,  and  the  stage  was  filled  with 
water,  on  which  a  man  rowed  round  with  a  boat ;  the  manager^ 
boasted  of  their  reservoirs, 

'  A  firm  leliaDce, 
Whose  streams  set  oonflsgration  at  defiance.' 
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But  these  were  '  luckless  words/  a  '  bootless  boast  ;*  for,  fifteen 
years  aflerwards,  tlie  whole  fabric  was  burnt  to  the  ground.  This 
calamity  occurred  on  the  24th  of  February,  1809 ;  and  so  rapid 
were  the  flames,  that,  although  the  fire  did  not  break  out  until  11 
o'clock  at  night,  the  immense  edifice  was  reduced  to  a  pile  of  ruins 
in  less  than  three  hours. 

So  various  and  so  conflicting  were  the  interests  in  the  property  of 
the  theatre,  that  it  was  long  before  they  could  be  reconciled ;  at 
length  it  was  determined  to  rebuild  it  on  a  somewhat  more  diminished 
but  more  magnificent  scale. 

The  first  stone  of  this  externally  substantial  and  internally  superb 
and  well  contrived  theatre,  was  laid  on  the  29th  of  Octobei,  1811, 
and  the  new  theatre  opened  on  October  10, 1812. 

The  architecture  is  simple,  elegant,  and  uniform.  The  skill  of 
the  architect,  Benjamin  M^yatt,  esq.  was  powerfully  and  liberally 
aided  by  an  intelligent  and  public-spirited  committee,  of  which  the 
late  Samuel  Whitbrbad,' esq.  was  the  zealous  and  indefatigable 
chairman.  It  was  partly  built  upon  the  plan  of  the  great  theatre  at 
Bourdeaux,  supposed  to  be  the  best  house  in  Europe  for  the  accu- 
rate conveyance  of  sound. 

The  grand  entrance  is  at  Brydges-street,  through  a  spacious  hall 
leading  to  the  boxes  and  pit.  This  hall  is  supported  by  five  Doric 
columns,  and  illuminated  by  two  large  brass  lamps.  Three  large 
doors  lead  from  this  hall  into  the  house,  and  into  a  rotunda  of  great 
beauty  and  elegance.  On  each  side  of  the  rotunda  are  passages  to 
the  great  stairs,  which  are  peculiarly  grand  and  spacious  ;  over 
them  are  ornamented  ceilings,  with  a  turret  light.  The  body  of  the 
theatre  presents  nearly  three-fourths  of  a  circle  from  the  stage. 
This  circular  appearance  is  partly  an  optical  deception,  and  has  the 
effect  of  making  every  spectator  imagine  himself  nearly  close  upon 
the  stage,  though  seated  in  a  centre  box.  The  colour  of  the  inte- 
rior is  gold  upon  green,  and  the  relief  of  the  boxes  is  by  a  rich 
crimson.  There  are  three  circles  of  boxes,  each  containing  twenty- 
four  boxes,  with  four  rows  of  seats,  and  sufficient  room  between 
each :  there  are  seven  slip  boxes  on  each  side,  ranging  with  the  first 
gallery,  and  the  like  number  of  private  boxes  nearly  upon  a  level 
with  the  pit.  The  boxes  will  hold  1200  individuals,  the  pit  about 
850,  the  lower  gallery  480,  and  the  upper  gallery  280 ;  in  all  2810 
persons  may  be  accommodated.  The  entrances  to  all  the  boxes  and 
pit  are  secure.  The  appearance  of  the  house  is  brilliant,  without 
being  gaudy,  and  elegant  without  affectation.  The  fronts  of  the 
boxes  have  all  diversified  ornaments,  which  are  neatly  gilt,  and  give 
a  variety  and  relief  to  the  general  aspect.  We  must  not  omit  the 
just  praise  which  is  due  to  the  architect  for  these  arrangements, 
which  exclude  the  interruption  caused  by  improper  persons,  and  by 
necessary  attractions  draw  off  the  noisy  and  frivolous  part  of  the 
audience  from  the  grave  and  sober  hearers. 

The  grand  saloon  is  eighty-seven  feet  long,  semicircular  at  each 
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extremity,  and  separated  from  the  box  corridores  by  the  rotunda 
and  grand  staircase.  It  has  a  richly  gilt  stone  at  each  corner, 
over  which  are  finely  imitated  black  and  yellow  veined  marble  slabs, 
or  pedestals,  in  the  niches.  The  ceiling  is  arched,  and  the  R:rneral 
effect  of  two  massy  Corinthian  columns  of  verd  antique  at  each  end, 
with  ten  corresponding  pilasters  on  each  side,  is  grand  and  pleasing. 
The  rooms  for  coffee  and  refreshments,  at  tlie  ends  of  the  saloon, 
though  small,  are  very  neat;  they  consist  of  recesses,  Corinthian 
pilasters,  four  circular  arches  with  domes  supporting  sky- 
lights, from  which  glass  lamps  are  suspended.  On  the  north 
side  of  the  theatre  is  the  wardrobe.  The  retiring  rooms  for 
the  stage  boxes  are  decorated  with  rich  crimson  carpets  and  with 
deep  crimson  embossed  paper.  The  private  boxes  have  no  anti* 
chamber. 

There  are  seventeen  rows  of  seats  in  the  pit,  with  four  short  ones, 
in  consequence  of  the  orchestra  making  two  projections  into  it.  The 
orchestra  is  about  eight  feet  wide,  and  extends  nearly  the  whole 
width  of  the  pit.  The  proscenium  is  now  arranged  in  a  very  diffe- 
rent manner  from  its  original  state,  as  designed  bv  Mr.  Wyatt.  On 
each  side,  elevated  on  a  lofty  pedestal,  forming  a  parallelogram,  are 
two  demi-columns  of  the  Corinthian  order,  fluted  and  superbly  gilt, 
and  supporting  an  entablature;  above  which,  in  semi-circular 
niches,  are  allegorical  statues  of  Tragedy  and  Comed).  On  each 
side,  between  the  columns,  are  three  private  boxes,  the  fronts 
of  which  are  of  crimson  plaster,  with  a  radiant  head  of  Apollo 
in  the  centre.  The  king^s  box  is  that  between  the  columns,  on  the 
left  of  the  auditory,  which  ranges  with  the  dress  circle.  The  upper 
part  of  the  proscenium  consists  of  a  painted  crimson  curtain,  with 
the  royal  arms  in  subdued  colouring. 

The  ceiling  is  very  elegant,  and  is  enriched  with  roses  in  annulets, 
&c.  From  an  opening  in  the  centre  a  very  large  and  elegant  cut 
glass  chandelier  depends,  which  is  lighted  by  gas. 

The  principal  green-room  is  a  handsome  apartment ;  on  a  bracket 
is  a  bust  of  '  Mrs.  Sarah  Siddons,'  which  was  sculptured  by  J. 
Smith  in  1812,  and  presented  to  the  green-room  by  the  late  Samuel 
Whitbread,  esq.  in  August,  1814.  Opposite  is  a  cast  of  the  bust  of 
£.  Kean,  esq.  by  S.  Joseph. 

The  painting-room,  which  is  over  \he  eastern  extremity  of  the 
»tage,  is  seventy-nine  feet  long,  and  titiity-one  feet  wide.  At  the 
north-east  angle  of  the  theatre  is  a  detached  building,  called  the 
scene-room.  It  is  73  feet  8  inches  in  length,  and  about  30  feet 
wide. 

The  theatre  itself  is  a  master-piece  of  art,  and  an  ornament  to 
the  metropolis.  The  coup  d*oeil  is  delightful  beyond  the  power  of 
description  :  it  certainly  has  no  rival  in  England,  or  perhaps  in  the 
known  world,  for  beauty,  completeness,  and  magnificence.  The 
architect  need  envy  no  other  artist,  living  or  dead,  after  exhibiting^ 
this  happy  specimen  of  his  taste  and  genius. 
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The  following  is  a  correct  account  of  the  number  of  persons  the 
house  will  hold : — 

The  dress  circle  of  boxes  will  contain 234 

The  first  circle 19« 

The  second  circle 480 

Private  boxes  (20)  160 

Private  family  ditto  (16) 06 

Prosceaiura  boxes  (8) • 64 

Slips 130 

Pit    800 

Lower  gallery • • ^^ 

Upper  gallery • • 350 

30G0 
The  following  meaiurementB  of  the  interior  were  taken   very 
lately : — 

/i.    in. 

The  width  of  the  proscenium  in  front 46    6 

Ditto  at  the  curtain 40     0 

Height  of  the  proscenium  U>  the  centre  of  the  arch. . . .  •  •     43    0 

Extent  from  the  front  of  the  stage  to  the  curtain    12     0 

The  extent  of  the  stage  from  the  orchestra  to  the  back  wall    06    3 

Width  of  the  stage  from  wall  to  wall 77     5 

Depth  from  the  upper  floors  to  the  mezzanine  floor   •  •  •  •       8     6 

Ditto  from  mezzanine  floor  to  the  ground   •  *      10     O 

Ditto  of  the  excavation  called  the  well 3    O 

Since  the  erection  of  the  present  theatre,  the  concern,  under  the 
management  of  committees,  sub-committees,  acting  committees,  and 
select  committees,  has  been  in  a  very  embarrassed  state ;  and,  in 
1818,  the  proprietors  and  renters  having  resolved  on  letting  the 
theatre  to  some  individual,  at  a  fixed  rent,  for  a  term  of  fourteen 
years,  Mr.  Elliston  became  the  lessee,  at  an  annual  rent  of  10,200/. 
Previous  to  the  season  of  1822-3,  the  interior  of  the  theatre  was 
completely  new  modelled,  and  a  new  auditory  substituted  for  the  old 
one ;  executed  by  Mr.  Peto,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  S.  Beazley. 
Mr.  Ellisbon  expended  2 1,000/.  in  this  alteration ;  and  subsequently, 
on  the  representation  of  many  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  the  want 
of  a  portico,  the  same  gentleman  caused  to  be  erected  the  portico  in 
Brydges-street.  Yet,  on  Mr.  Elliston  not  fulfilling  a  contract  in 
his  lease  at  the  conclusion  of  the  season  1825-6,  it  was  most  unge- 
nerously declared  forfeited.  The  sura  the  lessee  was  to  expend  du- 
ring the  fourteen  years  was  6,000/. ;  Mr.  Elliston  expended  27,000/. 
exclusive  of  valuable  scenery,  &c.  which,  by  a  clause  in  the  lease, 
devolved  to  the  theatre.  The  house  was  afterwards  taken  by  Mr. 
Stephen  Price,  an  American  manager,  who  has  carried  it  on 
with  considerable  success. 

Returning  to  Charing-cross,  on  the  north  side  of  which  was^  until 
lately,  the 
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Royal  Mews. 

This  place  was  originally  appointed  for  keeping  the  king*8  falcons 
so  early  as  the  reign  of  Richard  II.  and  the  'accomplished  sir  Simon 
Burley/  knight  of  the  garter,  bore  that  office ;  so  that  it  must  have 
been  one  of  great  honour.* 

The  royal  stables  at  Lemesbury  (since  called  Bloomsbury)  bein^ 
destroyed  by  fire  in  the  year  1537,  Henry  VIII.  caused  the  hawks 
to  be  removed,  and  thb  place  [to  be  enlarged  and  fitted  up  for  the 
royal  stables.  In  the  rei^n  of  George  II.  the  old  part  of  the  build- 
ing going  to  decay,  the  kmg,  in  the  year  17d2,  caused  the  north 
side  to  be  rebuilt  in  a  handsome  manner.f 

Within  the  few  last  years,  the  royal  stud  of  state  horses,  witli  the 
state  carriages,  &c.  have  been  removed  to  more  commodious  build- 
ings at  the  rear  of  the  new  palace,  Pimlico ;  and  it  is  intended  to 
take  down  the  present  edifice,^  and  rebuild  it  in  a  more  splendid 
and  elegant  manner,  as  a  gallery  for  the  reception  of  our  national 
paintings.  In  the  centre  of  the  great  space  formed  by  takmg  down 
one  side  of  St.  Martin's  lane,  it  is  also  under  consideration  to  erect 
a  temple  of  the  same  dimensions  and  form  as  the  Pardienon,  on 
the  Acropolis  at  Athens*  which  is  to  be  devoted  to  the  use  of  the 
Royal  Academy,  the  Royal  Society,  and  the  Society  of  Antiquaries. 

The  College  of  Physicians  and  the  Union  Club-house  will  form 
the  western  side  of  the  intended  square  at  Charing-cross ;  the  two 
compose  a  lofty  and  extensive  pile  of  buildings  of  the  Grecian 
Ionic  order.  The  prmcipal  front  of  the  College  of  Physicians  is 
situated  in  Pall  Mall  east :  it  has  a  portico,  composed  of  six  fluted 
columns  surmounted  by  an  entablature  and  pediment.  The  archi- 
tect was  R.  Smirke,  esq. 

In  Suffolk-street  is  the  University  Club  house,  a  neat  building 
of  the  Ionic  order  of  the  temple  of  Mmerva  Polias,  at  Athens, 
erected  from  the  joint  design  of  Messrs.  Wilkins  and  Gandy,  archi- 
tects. 

In  the  same  street  is  the  principal  entrance  to  the  Gallery  of 
British  Artists ;  the  front  is  a  palladian  facade  of  the  Roman 
Doric  order.     The  architect  is  James  Elmes,  esq. 

Haymarket  Theatre. 

The  '  little  theatre  in  the  Haymarket,*'  as  this  house  was  called, 

•■  a  gallery  for  the  exhibition  of  vala* 
able  and  curioas  apecinieos  of  Britiah 
ingeouity,  under  the  title  of  the  '  Na- 
tional Repository.*  Among  the  board 
of  management  of  this  excellent  and 
trnly  patriotic  andertakingi  appear  the 
names  of  lords  Clare,  Ebrington, 
Gower,  Morpeth^  and  Sandon;  and 
among  the  committee  of  inspection 
are  enrolled  some  of  the  most  eminent 
scientific  and  literary  characters  in  the 
kingdom. 


*  This  office  was  granted  by  Charles 
II.  to  Charles,  duke  of  St.  Albans,  his 
•on,  by  Mrs.  Gwynne,  and  the  heirs 
male  of  his  body.  It  still  continues 
attaclied  to  the  title. 

f  It  was  from  this  place,  daring  the 
civil  wars  of  the  houses  of  York  and 
Lancaster,  that  the  Lincolnshire  re- 
bels, under  Robert  Rydydsdale,  tOQ4c 
lord  Rivers,  and  his  son  John,  carried 
them  away,  and  beheaded  them  at 
Northampton. 

X  It  has  been  fitted  up  (temporarily) 
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to  distinguish  it  from  the  Opera-house,  has  long  possessed  an  un- 
interrupted and  extensive  share  of  public  favour :  and  the  legitimate 
drama,  when  almost  excluded  from  every  other  theatre,  here  found 
an  asylum.  To  a  speculating  mechanic  of  the  name  of  John  Potter, 
this  theatre  owes  its  rise ;  it  was  first  erected  in  1720,  on  the  site  of 
the  KingVhead  inn.  The  expense  of  the  building  was  1,000/.  and 
he  laid  out  about  500/.  more  for  scenes  and  decorations,  although 
without  any  specific  object  beyond  that  of  letting  it  to  the  '  French 
players,*  as  the  foreign  actors  and  singers  were  then  called,  be  their 
country  what  it  might.  On  the  29lh  of  December  in  tliat  year  it 
was  opened  with  a  comedy,  entitled.  La  Fille  a  la  Marie,  and  for 
many  years  was  occupied  by  foreign  adventurers,  who  gave  various 
entertainments,  in  which  tumbling  and  rope-dancing  were  not 
omitted.  It  was  at  this  theatre  also  that  Foote  revelled  in  his  gay 
humour  and  personal  satire,  under  the  tolerance  rather  than  the 
sanction  of  the  lord  chamberlain ;  until,  in  the  year  1767,  it  was 
raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  theatre  royal,  and  a  patent  g^ranted  to 
Mr.  Foote,  authorising  him  to  build  a  theatre  in  the  city  and  liber- 
ties of  Westminster,  and  to  exhibit  dramatic  performances,  &c.  from 
the  14th  May  to  the  14th  September  in  each  year  during  his  life. 
Mr.  Foote  immediately  had  the  old  theatre  taken  down  and  a  new 
one  built ;  but  whether  this  was  an  improvement  or  not,  may  be 
fairly  doubted,  as  a  more  disagreeable  or  inconvenient  structure 
can  scarcely  be  conceived  than  the  late  theatre,  which  was  opened 
in  May,  1767.  In  nothing  was  the  house  more  disadvantagc- 
ously  constructed  than  in  the  entrances,  which  were  extremely  nar- 
row ;  a  melancholy  proof  of  this  occurred  on  the  3d  of  Feb.  1794, 
when  his  majesty  having  bespoken  the  play,  the  rush  to  the  pit  on 
the  opening  the  doors  was  so  great,  that  fifteen  persons  were  killed, 
and  more  than  twenty  others  dreadfully  injured.  It  has  been 
severally  under  the  management  of  Foote,  the  two  Cohnans,  and 
Thomas  Dibdin,  all  gentlemen  of  such  talents,  and  so  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  detail  of  a  theatre,  as  to  ensure  its  success. 

A  ridiculous  riot  took  place  at  this  theatre  in  the  year  1805,  when 
Mr.  Dowton  announced,  as  one  of  the  pieces  for  his  benefit,  a  farce 
called  *  The  Tailors,  or  a  Tragedy  for  Warm  Weather,'  which  had 
been  acted  with  great  success,  under  Foote,  in  1767.  No  sooner 
was  this  announced,  than  the  whole  l>ody  of  tailors  arose  as  one 
man,  to  resist  what  they  thought  an  illiberal  attack  on  their  trade. 
Threatening  letters  were  sent  to  Dowton  and  the  manager,  some  of 
which  were  signed  with  the  name  of  the  individual,  and  one  by  the 
secretary  to  one  of  their  clubs.  On  the  night  of  performance,*  700 
tailors  besieged  the  doors,  and  got  possession  of  the  gallery,  when 
such  symptoms  of  tumult  were  manifested,  that  it  was  necessary  to 
call  in  the  police ;  and  afterwards  a  detachment  of  the  guards ; 
when,  after  thirty-two  of  the  rioters  had  been  taken  into  custody, 
the  piece  was  performed,  amidst  loud  shouts  of  disapprobation. 

In  1808-9,  the  Coy^nt  Garden  cpmpan^^  aft^r  th^  destruction  of 
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that  theatre  by  fire  in  1808,  performed  here,  and  at  the  Opera 
house,  during  the  whiter  season.  In  1818,  Mr.  Morris  becanu 
possessed  of  Mr.  Coiman's  share  in  this  theatre,  the  latter  gentleman 
retiring  entirely  from  the  concern.  The  property  is  now  vested  in 
Messrs.  Morris  and  Winston  (the  former  possessing  seven-eighlh*s 
and  the  latter  one-eighth),  Uiey  determined  upon  erecting  a  more 
commodious  structure  in  place  of  the  old  theatre,  which  design, 
soon  after  the  conclusion  of  the  season  in  1820,  was  put  into  exe- 
cution. 

The  new  theatre  was  designed  by  John  Nash,  esq.  and  built  at 
the  distance  of  a  few  feet  southward  from  the  old  house*  The  cost 
is  said  to  have  been  18,000/.,  and  the  new  house  was  opened  to  the 
public  on  July  4,  1821. 

The  exterior  presents  a  handsome  portico  of  the  Corinthian 
order,  consisting,  of  six  columns  supporting  an  entablature  and 
pediment,  beneath  which,  and  at  the  sides,  are  five  entrance  doors 
leading  respectively  to  the  boxes,  pit,  and  galleries.  The  stage 
door  is  in  Suffolk-street  at  the  rear  of  the  house.  The  auditory  is 
Dearly  a  square,  but  the  front  opposite  the  stage  is  slightly  curved. 
Four  richly  gilt  palm-trees  decorate  the  proscenium  and  support 
a  dome-like  ceiling.  There  are  two  full  tier  of  boxes,  besides  the 
slips  or  side  boxes,  parallel  with  the  gallery.  An  elegant  saloon 
IS  attached  to  the  boxes  on  the  Haymarket  side.  The  house  will  hold 
about  300/. 

The  whole  of  Pall-mall,  and  the  site  of  Carlton  palace,  is  in  St 
James's  parish,  though  the  whole  of  the  gardens  at  the  back  are  in 
St.  Martinis. 

St,  Jameses  Park, 

which  was  formerly  a  marsh,  was  inclosed  by  Henry  VIII.,  and 
afterwards  much  enlarged  by  Charles  II.,  who  employed  Le  Notre, 
gardener  to  Louis  XIV.,  to  lay  out  the  grounds.  What  is  now 
called  Bird  Cage  Walk,  was  formerly  an  aviary,  and  near  it  was  a 
pond,  where  Charles  II.  might  be  seen,  '  playing  with  his  dogs,  and 
passhig  his  idle  moments  in  affability.*  At  the  east  end  of  the  park, 
there  was  a  swampy  retreat  for  the  ducks,  thence  denominated 
Dock -island,  which,  by  that  merry  monarch,  was  erected  into  a 
government,  and  a  salary  annexed  to  the  office,  in  favour  of  the 
celebrated  French  writer,  M.  de  St.  £vremond,  who  was  the  first 
and  last  governor.  Le  Notre  constructed  the  Mall,  so  long  a 
fashionable  promenade,  and  frequently  mentioned  by  our  British 
Essayists. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  following  notice,  which  appeared  in  the 
London  Gazette  of  the  30th  of  October,  1690,  that  St.  Jameses 
park  was  then  within  the  rigorous  operation  of  tlie  Game  Laws:-— 

*  Whereas  his  majesty  hath  empowered  John  and  Thomas  Webb, 
gentlemen,  keepers  of  the  fowl  in  St.  James's  park,  as  also  keepers 
of  the  game  within  twelve  miles  of  the  court  of  Whitehall,  and  the 
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precincts  thereof:  and  informatioa  being  given,  that  notwithslaiid- 
ing  his  majesty's  commands,  several  persons  do  molest  and  kill  his 
majesty's  ducks  and  game  within  the  said  limits ;  it  is  therefore  his 
majesty^s  special  command,  that  none  presume  to  keep  a  fowling- 
piece,  gun,  setting-dog,  greyhound,  or  other  dog,  net,  tunnel,  tram- 
mel, or  other  unlawful  engine,  wherewith  to  destroy  or  kill,  or  any 
ways  disturb  the  game  omtrary  to  the  law  and  statute  in  that  case 
made  and  provided,  other  than  such  as  shall  be  by  law  qualified. 

'  And  whoever  shall  give  information  to  John  Webb,  living  in 
St.  James's  park»  shall  have  a  gratuity  for  every  gun,  net,  dog,  or 
any  engine,  tliat  shall  be  seized  and  taken  from  any  such  offender 

'  Nottingham.* 

In  this  park  are  two  pieces  of  artillery,  the  trophies  of  our  arms, 
in  distant  parts  of  the  globe.  One  is  a  Turkish  piece  of  ordnance, 
about  eighteen  feet  in  length,  which  was  brought  from  Alexandria, 
by  our  troops,  m  the  campaign  of  1798-9.  The  other  is  a  grand 
mortar,  which  was  cast  in  the  French  camp,  during  the  siege  of 
Cadiz,  in  the  last  Peninsular  war.  It  is  eight  feet  long,  the  bore 
is  twelve  inches  in  diameter,  and  it  will  throw  a  shell  a  distance  of 
three  miles.  When  the  British  troops,  under  the  immortal  Wel- 
lington, compelled  the  French  to  raise  the  siege,  this  mortar  fell 
inlQi  our  hands,  and  was  brought  to  England.  In  1816  it  was 
mounted  on  a  bed  of  metal,  weighing  16  tons,  with  several  alle- 
gorical devices  and  an  appropriate  inscription,  and  placed  in  tbb 
park. 

(n  1827»  very  importsnt  and  in  some  respect  excellent  alterations 
were  made  in  St.  James Vpark ;  the  interior  has  been  entirely 
altered,  the  straight  formal  canal  has  been  widened  in  some  places 
and  narrowed  in  others,  and  some  pretty  little  picturesque  islands 
have  been  formed,  numerous  paths  have  been  made,  and  the  ttnu 
ensemble  of  the  whole  is  very  pleasing.  Of  the  alterations  withdit 
the  fence  little  can  be  said  in  praise  ;  the  width  of  the  prooMnade 
has  been  narrowed  by  taking  in  the  old  carriage  road  next  Carlton- 
house  gardens ;  and  forming  a  road  on  what  was  formerly  the  Mnii. 
On  the  opposite  side  of  the  park  the  same  has  been  done  bj  en- 
closing  a  large  piece  of  ground  within  the  rails.  Indeed  it  is  a 
matter  of  doubt  how  much  longer  the  beautiful  groves  of-  tieea 
forming  the  Mall  and  Birdcage-walk  will  exist,  as  the  terraces  m* 
tended  by  the  '  Board  of  Worka'  will  be  so  near  tbe  trees  thai  it 
will  be  almost  impossible  for  them  to  have  any  view,  of  the  park  or 
canal>  the  whole  architectural  effect  (if  they  ever  posaesa  any)  'will 
be  effectually  concealed. 

The  Green  Park  is  a  triangular  piece  of  ground,  parallel  with 
Piccadilly,  and  adjoinuig  to  St.  Jameses  Park  and  the  gardens  of 
Buckingham-house.  It  contains  a  sheet  of  Vvatex  on  the  north  side, 
with  a  promenade  round  it,  which  is  much  frequented  in  summer. 

In  the  Antiquarian  Repertory  there  is  a  View  of  St.  James's, 
Westminster  abbey,  and  hall,  taken  from  the  village  of  Charbg, 
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In  this  view»  on  Hie  left  of  the  observer  is  a  public  house,  with  some 
large  trees  before  it,  and  one  or  two  small  cottages :  these  are  at 
the  village  just  mentioned.  From  thence  runs  a  long  dead  wall, 
which  belongs  to  the  palace.  The  site  of  this  wall  is  now  occupied 
by  the  capacious  and  elegant  street  of  Pall  Mall.  Near  the  eastern 
extremity  is  a  conduit,  supposed  to  be  standing  where  St.  James's 
square  now  is  ;  at  the  end  of  the  wall  stands  the  present  palace  of 
St.  James.  Beyond  the  wall  are  fields,  now  St.  James's  park ;  and 
beyond  those  stand  the  venerable  abbey  ai:d  hall  of  Westminster ; 
the  back  ground  is  an  elevated  country,  where  not  a  solitary  house 
can  be  discovered. 

Thb  tract  of  ground,  as  far  as  the  wall  and  palace  just  mentioned 
belonged,  and  still  does,  to  the  parish  of  St.  Martinis  in  the  Fields, 
and,  as  such. 

Si.  Jameses  Palace, 

properly  belongs  to  that  portion  of  the  present  work  now  under 
consideration. 

On  the  site  of  this  royal  palace  anciently  stood  the  hospital  of 
St.  James,  which  was  founded  by  some  wealthy  and  benevolent 
citizens  of  London  for  the  reception  of  leperous  women.  This,  it 
is  said,  and  with  great  probability,  was  long  before  the  Conquest. 
According  to  a  MS.  in  the  Cottonian  library,*  it  was  visited  by 
Gislebertus,  abbot  of  Westminster,  on  Wednesday  after  the  feast  of 
St.  John  the  Baptist,  A.  D.  1100. 

The  hospital  admitted  only  fourteen  patients,  who  were  to  be 
unmarried  persons.  For  their  support  the  charity  was  endowed 
with  two  hides,  or  ploughs  of  land,  with  their  appurtenances, 
adjoining. 

Some  time  after,  several  of  the  citizens,  conferred  upon  the  hos- 
pital lands  to  the  value  of  fifty-six  pounds  per  annum,  when  eight 
brethren,  for  the  celebration  of  divine  offices,  were  added  to  the 
foundation.  This  exercise  of  religion  and  benevolence,  two  duties 
at  ail  times  inseparable,  and  supporting  each  other,  inspired  other 
citizens  with  similar  sentiment <« ;  and  they  accordingly  gave  to  the 
foundation  four  hides  of  land  in  the  same  neighbourhood  ;  besides 
eighty  acres  of  wood  and  arable  land  in  the  parishes  of  Hendon, 
Calcote  and  Hampstead.  These  several  grants  were  not  only  con- 
firmed  by  Edward  I.  but  he  likewise  granted  to  the  hospital  an 
annual  fair  of  seven  days,  to  begin  on  the  eve  of  St.  James's  Fes- 
tival, 

The  hospital  above-mentioned  was  rebuilt  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
III.  and  the  custody  of  it  was  given  by  Henry  VI.  to  Eton  college  ; 
and  that  at  the  time  of  its  surrender  its  annual  revenues  were  esti- 
mated at  1,000/.  per  annum. 

Henry  VIII.  the  destroyer  of  any  thing  venerable,  pious,  or  use 

♦   Titas,A«B, 
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ful,  took  this  hospital  to  himself,  in  the  year  1632 ;  but  he  cer- 
tainly acted  on  this  occasion  better  than  on  most  others  of  a  like 
nature  ;  for  he  granted  to  the  several  sisters  during  their  lives  cer- 
tain annuities,  in  lieu  of  the  domestic  comforts,  and  religious  ad- 
vantages of  which  he  had  sacrilegiously  robbed  them.  Henry  hav- 
ing demolished  the  ancient  building,  erected  on  its  site  a  stalely 
mansion,  or,  as  Stow  denominates,  '  a  goodly  manor,  but  it  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  made  the  royal  residence  before  the  de- 
struction* of  Whitehall  Palace,  by  fire,  in  1697/ 

Some  remains  of  this  building  are  still  to  be  seen,  especially  in 
the  north  gate- way. 

The  mansion  erected  on  the  site  of  this  hospital  was  partly  sur- 
rounded by  a  wall ;  or  rather,  the  neighbouring  fields  were  thus 
converted  into  a  park  for  the  convenience  of  this  and  the  palace  of 
Whitehall.  The  mews,  already  mentioned,  belonged  to  the  same 
mansion,  as  at  the  present  time. 

The  mansion  was  given  by  James  I.  to  his  son  Henry,  prince  of 
Wales,  who  resided  in  it  till  his  death,  in  1612. 

To  this  place  the  regicides  brought  their  king,  Charles  I.  from 
Windsor,  and  here  the  unfortunate 'monarch  spent  the  last  eleven 
days  of  his  life.  He  was  brought  here  on  the  19th  of  January. 
Mr.  Kinnerslev,  his  servant  of  the  wardrobe,  hastilv  furnished  his 
apartment.  Some  part  of  the  eleven  days  were  spent  in  Westmin- 
ster hall,  and  of  the  nights  in  the  house  of  sir  R.  Cotton,  adjacent 
to  his  place  of  trial. 

On  the  27th  his  majesty  was  carried  back  to  St.  James*s,  where 
he  passed  the  last  three  days  in  acts  of  devolimi  and  piety,  prepara- 
tory to  that  shameful  death  to  which  his  sanguinary  judges  bad 
consigned  him. 

In  this  palace  was  born  James,  the  son  of  James  H.  after^vards 
styled  the  Pretender,  according  to  Pennant,  in  the  room  now  called 
the  Old  Bed  Chamber,  at  present,  the  anti-chamber  to  the  levee- 
room.  The  bed  stood  close  to  the  door  of  the  back  stairs,  which 
descended  to  an  inner  court.  It  certainly  was  very  convenient  to 
carry  on  any  secret  design,  and  might  favour  the  warming-pan 
story,  were  not  the  bed  surrounded  by  twenty  of  the  privy  council, 
four  other  men  of  rank,  twenty  ladies,  besides  pages  and  other  at- 
tendants. James,  with  imprudent  pride,  neglected  to  disprove  the 
tale  ;  it  was  adopted  by  the  party,  and  firmly  believed  by  its  zealots. 
But  as  James  proved  false  to  his  hig;h  trust,  and  his  son  shewed 
every  symptom  of  following  his  example,  there  was  certainly  no  such 
pretence  wanting  for  excluding  a  family  inimical  to  the  great  inter- 
ests of  the  nation,  and  whose  religious  creed  was  evidently  at  va- 
riance with  that  of  a  large  majority  of  his  subjects. 

In  that  year  of  English  lihertY»  1688,  when  the  Prince  of  Orange 
had  approached  very  near  to  the  metropolis,  the  weak  and  super- 
stitious James  sent  a  message,  offering  him  his  palace  for  his  habi- 
tation ;  that  <  they  might  amicably  and  personally  confer  together 
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aboQt  the  means  of  redieiaing  the  public  grievances/  No  answer 
ivas  returned  to  this  apparent  friendly  inritatioo,  yet  it  appears  the 
offer  was  accepted,  though  not  on  the  terms  the  imbecile  monarch 
bad  proposed;  for  the  prince  called  a  council,  and  it  was 
deemed  necessaiy  to  hmt  to  the  king,  that  it  would  not  be 
safe  for  him»  m  future,  to  reside  at  either  of  his  palaces  of 
St.  James's,  or  Whitehall.  James  was  not  unmindful  of  thisi 
admonition.  It  was  first  resolved  to  convey  him  to  Ham  in  the 
county  of  Surrey ;  but  he  afterwards  obtained  permission  to  go  toi 
Rochester;  from  whence,  in  a  day  or  two  afterwards,  he  privately 
withdrew,  and  a  small  frigate  conveyed  him  to  France  ;  thus  abdi- 
cating a  Uirone  for  which  he  seems  by  no  means  to  have  been  qua- 
lified either  by  nature,  his  principles,  or  his  education. 

The  evening  of  the  day  on  which  James  left  London,  Dutch 
guards  took  possession  of  all  the  posts  about  Whitehall  and  St« 
James*s»  and  William  soon  became  the  royal  possessor  of  these  palaces. 

On  the  trying  occasion  just  briefly  detailed,  an  old  officer  of  the 
degraded  monarch  gave  a  memorable  proof  of  his  fidelity  to  what 
he  conceived  to  be  his  royal  master. 

At  this  time  it  was  customary  to  mount  guard  both  at  Whitehall 
and  St.  James's.  Lord  Craven  was  on  duty  at  the  latter  place, 
when  the  Dutch  guards,  under  the  orders  of  the  prince  of  Oranse, 
were  marching  through  the  park  to  relieve  him.  His  lordship,  with 
the  bravery  of  a  hero  and  a  loyal  subject,  obstinately  refused  to 
quit  his  post,  and  seemed  resolved  to  make  a  most  determined  re* 
ststance  to  the  orders  of  the  foreign  intruders,  when  he  received  a 
command  from  James  himself  to  obey.  This  was  an  authority 
which  he  had  not  accustomed  himself  to  disobey,  and,  with  *  sulleQ 
dignity/  he  gave  the  command  to  his  party  and  marched  off. 

After  the  revolution,  during  the  reign  of  William,  St.  James's 
palace  was  superbly  fitted  up  for  the  residence  of  the  princess, 
afterwards  queen  Anne,  and  her  consort,  prince  George  of  Den* 
mark.  From  that  time  it  has  been  considered  as  the  town  resi* 
dence  of  the  British  monarchs;  but  has  of  late  years  been  used  only 
fbrpurposes  of  state. 

The  various  houses,  offices,  &c.  in  the  immediate  precincts  of,  or 
attached  to  the  palace,  are  occupied  chiefly  by  some  branches  of 
the  royal  family,  and  other  persons  of  the  household. 

On  the  morning  of  the  2Ist  of  January,  1809,  great  part  of  this 
pslace  was  consumed  by  an  accidental  fire,  which  reduced  to  ashes 
the  whole  south-east  corner,  comprehending  the  queen*s  private 
apartments,  those  of  the  duke  of  Cambridge,  some  of  the  state 
apartments,  together  with  the  French  and  Dutch  chapels.  The 
damage  was  estimated  at  about  100,0001.  The  repairs  have  not 
yet  been  completed ;  and,  since  that  accident,  St.  James's  palace 
was  seldom  visited  by  the  royal  family.  The  whole  of  St.  James*s 
palace,  and  some  buildings  contiguous,  form  a  precinct  separata 
from  the  parish  of  St.  Martins  in  the  Fields. 
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The  principal  front  towards  St.  James's-street  has  a  mean  ap- 
pearance ;  it  consists  of  a  brick  gateway  with  a  flat  pointed  arch, 
and  at  the  angles  are  octagonal  turrets ;  the  centre  has  a  plain  but 
neat  cupola,  with  a  clock. 

The  state  apartments  look  towards  the  park;  and  this  side, 
though  certamly  not  very  imposiii|^,  cannot,  with  truth,  be  pro- 
nounced mean.  It  is  of  one  story,  and  has  a  certain  regular  ap- 
pearance not  to  be  found  in  other  parts  of  the  building. 

Before  the  marriage  of  his  present  majesty,  the  state  apartments 
were  very  old  and  poorly  furnished  ;  but  on  that  occasion  tliey  were 
fitted  in  the  state  in  which  they  were  before  the  fire.  Though 
there  is  nothing  superb  or  grand  in  the  decorations  or  furniture  of 
these  apartments,  they  are  commodious  and  handsome.  They  are 
entered  by  a  staircase  that  opens  into  die  principal  court j  next  tc 
Pall-mall. 

*  At  the  top  of  the  staircase  are  two  guard-rooms ;  one  to  the  left 
called  the  queen's,  and  the  other  the  king's  guard-room,  leading  to 
the  apartments  just  mentioned.  Immediately  beyond  the  Lmg's 
guard-room  is  the  presence  chamber,  now  used  only  as  a  passage 
to  the  principal  rooms.  There  is  a  range  of  five  of  these,  opening 
into  each  other  successively.  The  presence-chamber  opens  into 
the  centre-room,  called  the  privy  chaml)er,  where  is  a  canopy 
under  which  his  late  majesty  was  accustomed  to  receive  the  society 
of  friends^  or  quakers,  upon  occasions  of  their  presentations  of  ad- 
dresses, petitions,  &c. 

On  the  right  of  the  canopy  are  two  drawing-rooms^  one  withta 
the  other.  At  the  upper  end  of  the  farther  one  was  a  throne,  with 
its  canopy,  where  the  late  king  was  wont  to  receive  corporation 
addresses.  The  canopy  was  made  for  the  queen*s  birth-day,  im- 
mediately following  the  union  of  Ireland  with  Great  Britain,  ft 
was  of  crimson  velvet,  with  a  broad  gold  lace,  having  embroidered 
crowns,  set  with  real  and  fine  pearls.  The  shamrock,  the  national 
badge  of  Ireland,  formed  one  of  the  decorations  of  the  crown,  and 
was  very  finely  executed.  In  this  apartment  the  king  and  queeu 
used  to  be. present  on  certain  days;  the  nearer  room  being  a  khid 
of  anti-chamber,  in  which  the  nobility  were  permitted  to  sit  dowa 
during  the  presence  of  their  majesties  in  the  farther  one,  there 
ieing  numerous  stools  and  sofas  for  the  purpose. 

On  the  left,  on  entering  the  privy  chamber,  from  the  king's 
guard-room  and  presence  chamber,  are  two  levee-rooms,  the  nearer 
fterving  as  an  anti-uhamber  to  the  other. 

In  tibe  grand  drawing-room  is  a  magnificent  chandelier  of  gilt 
iilver ;  and  in  the  grand  levee-room  a  very  noble  bed,  the  furniture 
of  which  is  of  crimson  velvet,  manufactured  in  Spitalfields.  This 
bed,  with  the  tapestry,  was  put  up  on  the  marriage  of  his  present 
majesty. 

'    'hiese  several  apartments  are  covered  with  tapestry  of  exquisite 
workmanship,  which,  though  made  for  Charles  II.  a    short  time 
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prior  to  that  royal  marriage,  was  fouod  in  a  chest,  never  having 
been  used,  and  quite  fresh  in  the  ailours. 

Several  pictures  adorn  the  apartments ;  but  few  of  them  have 
luperior  claims  of  merit  either  in  the  design  or  execution.  The 
most  remarkable  are  :  a  small  full-length  of  Henry,  prince  of  Wales; 
Arthur»  prince  of  Wales,  elder  brother  of  Henry  VIII.  by  M abuse ; 
Henry  Vil.  and  VIII. ;  queen  Jane  Seymour;  two  half-lengths,  by 
Lely,  of  the  duchess  of  York  and  her  sister ;  a  child  in  the  robes  of 
the  garter,  'perhaps,'  says  Pennant,  '  the  youngest  knight  known,' 
He  was  the  second  son  of  James  II.  whilst  duke  of  York,  by  Anne 
Hyde,  his  duchess.  On  the  3rd  of  December,  1666,  he  was  elected 
knight  of  the  garter,  at  the  age  of  three  years  and  five  months.  The 
sovereign  (Charles)  put  the  George  round  his  neck,  and  prince  Rupert 
the  garter  round  his  leg.  He  would  of  course  have  been  installed, 
but  he  died  the  year  following.  Here  is  also  a  portrait  of  Geoffry 
Hudscm,  the  dwarf,  mentioned  in  the  account  of  Newgate-street,*  in 
the  precedmg  volume  of  this  work :  also  Henry,  lord  Darnley,  con- 
sort of  Mary,  queen  of  Scots,  and  father,  of  James.  I.  resting  on  his 
brother,  Charles  Stuart,  earl  of  Lenox,  in  a  black  gown ;  Charles 
II.  of  Spain,  at  four  years  of  age»  in  black,  with  a  sceptre  in  his 
hand.  He  was  inaugurated  in  1665.  Mabnse's  picture  of  Adam 
and  Eve  is  also  here ;  with  the  curious  or  whimsical  anachronisms 
of  navels,  and  a  fountain  richly  carved. 

Scarcely  had  his  late  majesty  ascended  the  throne,  than  he  com- 
menced the  formation  of  an  extensive  and  splendid  library.  The 
firal  parchase  that  he  made  was  that  of  tiie  library  of  Mr.  Joseph 
Smith,  the  British  consul  at  Venice,  in  1762,  at  an  expense  of 
10,000/. ;  SIX  years  'afterwards,  Mr.  Bernard,  the  librarian,  who 
was  previously  instructed  by  Dr.  Johnson  as  to  the  best  means  of 
completing  the  royal  library,  was  sent  to  the  continent  by  his  majesty^ 
where  he  made  large  purchases.  To  these  collections,  which  formed 
the  nucleus  of  a  good  library,  his  majesty  added  other  books  to  the 
amount  of  2,0002.  a  'year  until  his  deatn,  and  a  similar  sum  has 
been  annually  expended  by  his  present  m&jesty.  This  library,  con- 
sbting  of  sixty*five  thousan<l  two  hundred  and  fifty  volumes,  and 
form^  at  an  expence  of  150,000L  paid  out  of  the  pnvy  purse  of  the 
kmg,  was  deposited  in  spacious  apartments  fitted  up  for  the  purpose 
in  Buckingham-house.  It  is  now  deposited  in  the  British  Museum; 
his  present  majesty  (whose  reign  may  be  justly  termed  the  August 
age  of  Great  Britam),  having,  with  a  generosity  which  is  above  ail 
praise,  presented  the  whole  library  to  the  British  nation.  It  ha> 
been  justly  observed,  that  'acts  like  these  will  perpetuate  the  me- 
mory of  Geoige  the  Fourth,  when  the  military  glories  of  his  r  ign 
great  as  they  are,  will  be  forgotten.' 

In  a  lumber  room,  formerly  the  queen's  library,  Mr.  Pennant  sav 
a  beautiful  View  fiom  Greenwich  park,  with  Charles  I.  his  qu  eeii, 
courtiers,  &c.  walking;  two  others  of  the  same  prince  and  queen, 

*  Vide  ante,  vol.  ill  d.  574. 
T   2  " 
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n  pwblicy  aad  another  of  the  elector  palatine  and  hisconaoH 
at  a  public  table,  with  a  carver  looking  most  ridiculoasly,  a  monkey 
having  in  that  moment  reared  from  the  table  and  aeiced  his  bean). 
Probably  this  feast  was  at  Gaildhall,  where  he  was  most  snmptil- 
ously  entertained  by  the  citicens  in  the  year  1612,  when  he  made 
the  match  with  the  daughter  of  the  British  monarch,  which  ended  so 
vnhappily  for  both  parties* 

On  the  west  side  of  the  court  yard  is  the  Chapel  Royal,  a  very 
small  and  plain  room,  which  some  have  conjectured  to  have  beeo 
the  room  used  when  the  hospital  stood  here.  It  has  nothing  worthy 
of  notice  except  its  ceiling,  which  is  divided  into  small  painted 
squares.  It  is  a  royal  peculiar,  and  as  such,  exempted  from  all 
episcopal  jurisdiction.  The  service  is  performed  in  the  same  manner 
as  at  cathedrals ;  its  establishment  is  a  dean  (usually  the  bishop  of 
London),  a  lord  high  almoner,  a  sub-almoner,  an  hereditary  grand 
almoner,  a  sub-dean,  a  confessor  of  the  household,  a  clerk  of  the 
king's  closet,  deputy  clerks,  a  closet  keeper,  and  one  or  two  inferior 
officers,  as  choristers,  &c. 

At  the  German  chapel  in  the  Friary  there  are  two  chaplains,  a 
reader,  and  a  clerk. 

In  the  Dutch  chapel,  in  the  middle  court,  are  two  preachers  and 
a  reader;  and  at  the  French  chapel,  at  the  same  place, there  are 
three  preachers,  a  reader,  and  a  chapel  keeper 

Since  the  accession  of  his  present  majesty,  this  palace  has  received 
a  most  extensive  repair,  and  some  ndditions  have  been  made.  '  The 
presence-chamber  has  been  enlarged,  and  furnished  in  a  style  wor- 
thy the  sovereign  of  Great  Britain ;  a  new  entrance  has  been  formed 
from  Cleveland-row,  and  a,court  opened  on  the  east  skle. 

The  main  entrance  is  by  a  staircase  and  passage,  which  open  into 
the  principal  court,  next  to  Pall  Mall;  here  the  interior  walls  are 
painted  in  distemper  of  a  dead  stone  colour,  and  the  exterior  sprin- 
kled to  resemble  granite.  The  king's  guard-room,  at  the  top  of  the 
staircase.  Is  a  kind  of  gallery,  converted  into  an  armoury,  which  is 
systematically  decorated  with  daggers,  swords,  muskets,  &c.  ar- 
ranged in  various  figures.  Here,  when  drawing-rooms  are  held,  the 
yeomen  of  the  guaid  attend  in  full  costume,  armed  with  their  battle- 
axes.  The  next  is  a  small  chamber,  lined  with  excellently  wrought 
tapestry.  This  forms  the  entrance  to  a  suite  of  three  principal 
rooms,  the  innermost  of  which  is  called  the  grand  Presence 
Chamber. 

These  apartments  are  fitted  up  with  almost  matchless  splendour. 
The  cornices,  mouldings,  &c.  are  richly  gilt ;  the  walls  are  lined 
with  crimson  damask,  and  the  window  curtains  are  of  the  same  ma- 
terial. Sofas,  ottomans,  &c.  covered  with  crimson  velvet,  trimmed 
with  gold  lace,  form  part  of  the  furniture,  the  effect  of  whidi  is 
greatly  heightened  by  rich  and  elegant  lustres,  and  magnificent  pier 
glasses.  In  the  first  room  is  a  painting  of  George  II.  in  his  parlia- 
mentary robes,  and  views  of  Touroay  and  Lisle ;  and  in  the  second 
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it  George  III.  in  the  rubes  of  the  order  of  the  garteri  together  wich 
two  fioe  paintings  of  the  victories  achieved  by  lord  Howe,  on  the  1st 
of  June,  1794,  and  lord  Nelson,  at  Trafalgar,  October  the  21st, 
J805. 

The  Pieience  Chamber,  or  grand  drawing-room,  though  fitted 
sp  in  %  style  corresponding  witli  the  others,  exceeds  them  much  in 
fize  and  splendid  decoration.  Over  the  fire-place  is  a  full-length 
portrait  of  his  present  majesty,  by  sir  Thomas  Lawrence ;  and  on 
each  side  are  paintings  of  the  battles  of  Yittoria  and  Waterloo.  The 
sides  of  the  rooms  are  decorated  with  plate  glass ;  the  cornices, 
mouldings,  &c.  are  richly  gilt ;  and  the  window  curtains,  of  crimson 
tatin,  are  tastefully  trimmed  with  gold-coloured  fringe  and  lace. 
The  throne  is  extremely  magnificent ;  it  consists  of  a  superb  state 
chair,  surmounted  by  a  canopy,  &c.  composed  chiefly  of  rich  crim- 
son Genoa  velvet,  trimmed  with  gold  lace ;  under  the  canopy  u  an 
embroidered  star,  in  gold.  The  ascent  is  by  three  steps,  and  there 
is  a  footstool  to  correspond  with  the  chair.  Behind  this  chamber 
^re  the  king's  closet  and  his  dressing-room.  In  the  former,  which 
it  splendidly  ornamented,  his  majesty  gives  audience  to  his  ministers, 
the  foreign  ambassadors,  and  the  members  of  his  own  family. 
.  The  old  ball-room  has  been  recently  new  modelled  upon  the 
Frendi  plan,  and  formed  into  a  supper  room.  Ornamental  com  • 
partments  of  various  kinds,  richly  gilt,  diversify  the  walls ;  and  from 
the  ceiling  five  OT'-mouim  lustres  are  pendant.  The  fittiogs-up  and 
furniture  are  very  elegant. 

The  private  apartments  of  the  king  are  on  the  ground  floor,  at 
the  west  end  of  the  palace,  principally  beneath  the  throne-room  and 
audience-chamber  in  the  range  above.  There  is  one  entrance  by 
the  engine  court,  from  the  northern  side,  chiefly  for  officers  and 
attendants,  &c.  and  another  for  his  majesty  from  the  garden  on  the 
side  of  the  park.  The  latter  opens  into  a  small  vestibule,  whence 
the  stair  runs  up  to  the  state  rooms  in  the  upper  tier.  On  the  right 
and  left  of  the  vestibule,  on  entrance,  are  the  principal  apartments 
iA  the  monarch  of  Great  Britain :  they  c^msist  of  one  chamber  on 
the  left  hand,  and  four  on  the  right,  wilh  .a  single  bed  room,  and 
a  room  for  his  page  above.  The  whole  of  the  apailmenls  are  fur- 
nished in  the  plainest  manner,  and  the  walls  are.  decorated  with 
some  <^  the  finest  cabinet  paintings  in  the  royal  collection. 

When  this  palace  was  erected  by  Henry  Vlll.  as  1  have  before 
observed,  he  at  the  same  time  enclosed  a  contiguous  piece  of  ground, 
which  hsid  till  then  been  a  desolate  marsh,  laid  it  out  in  walks,  and 
ct>llected  the  waters.  This  spot  became  a  bowling  green,  which,  as 
appears  from  the  Stafford  papers,  was  open  for  the  entertainment 
of  the  public* 

Mr.  Garrard,  writing  in  1634  to  lord  Stafford,  says,  '  The  bowl- 
ing-green in  the  Spring  Gardens  was  put  down  one  day  by  the  king's 
command,  but  bv  the  intercession  of  the  queen  it  was  reprie\ed  for 
this  year;  but  hereafter  it  shall  be  no  common  bowling-plac' .  There 
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was  kept  an  ordinary  of  aU  ahlllioga  a  meal  (where  the  king's  pro^ 
clamatirai  allows  but  two  elflewhere)^  continual  bibbing  and  dnaking 
wine  all  uoder  the  trees ;  two  or  three  quarrels  every  week.  It 
was  grown  scandalous  and  insufferable ;  besides,  my  lord  Digby, 
being  reprehended  for  striking  in  the  king*b  garden,  he  said  he  took 
it  for  a  common  bowling-place,  where  all  paid  money  for  their 
coming  in.' 

In  a  subsequent  letter,  Mr.  Garrard  writes  thus:  *  Since  the 
Spring  Garden  was  put  down,  we  have,  by  a  servant  of  the  k>rd 
chamberlain's,  a  new  Spring  Garden,  erected  in  the  fields  behind 
the  Meuse,  where  is  built  a  fair  house  and  two  bowling-greens,  made 
to  entertain  gamesters  and  bowlers  to  an  excessive  rate,  for  I  be- 
lieve it  has  cost  him  4002. ;  a  dear  undertaking  for  a  gentleman 
barber.  My  lord  chamberlain  much  frequents  the  place,  where 
they  bowl  great  matches.' 

A  writer  of  the  seventeenth  century  says  of  this  place:  *Th€  m- 
closure  is  not  disagreeable,  for  the  solemnness  of  the  gprove,  the 
warbling  of  the  birds,  and,  as  it  opens  into  the  spacious  walk  at  S  • 
James's ;  but  the  company  walk  in  at  such  a  rate,  as  you  would 
think  all  the  ladies  were  so  many  Atalantas  contendmg  with  their 
wooers  ;  but  as  fast  as  they  nin,  they  stay  so  long  aa  if  Uiey  vranted 
time  to  finuh  the  race :  for  it  u  usual  to  find  some  of  the  yoang 
company  here  till  midnight.' 

Mr.  Lysons,  who  states  these  facta,  observes,  that  this  little  trait 
of  the  fashion  of  the  times  will  serve  to  account  for  many  scenes  in 
S9me  of  our  old  comedies,  which  still  maintain  their  ground  on  the 
stage,  to  the  probability  of  whose  incidents  a  modern  audience  can- 
not easily  be  reconciled. 

At  the  south-east  angle  of  the  Green  park  is  a  noble  mansion  in- 
tended for  the  residence  of  the  late  duke  of  York,  but  now  the  pro- 
perty of  the  marquis  of  Stafford.  It  presents  a  very  magnificent 
aspect  when  seen  from  the  parks,  the  form  of  the  building  being 
nearly  a  square.  The  front  side,  which  faces  I  he  canal  in  St. 
James's  park,  projects  slightly  at  each  end  ;  there  is  also  a  project- 
ing in  the  middle,  having  six  Corinthian  columns  a  little  in  advance, 
supporting  a  pediment.  The  windows  on  the  ground  floor,  between 
the  piers  which  support  the  columns,  have  circular  heads.  At 
each  end  are  Venetian  windows,  one  on  the  ground  floor,  and  one 
on  the  first  floor :  that  on  the  first  floor  has  two  pilasters  en  each 
side  of  it,  of  the  Corinthian  order,  of  the  same  height  as  the  columns 
which  support  the  pediment  in  the  middle.  There  are  eleven  wm- 
dows  along  the  side  of  the  building,  both  in  the  ground  and  first 
floors ;  those  of  the  first  floor  are  of  large  dimensions,  and  fully  pro- 
portionate to  the  magnitude  of  the  building.  The  west  aide,  front- 
ing the  Green  park,  resembles  exactly  the  side  just  described,  with 
these  exceptions :  there  are  no  pilasters  on  the  projections  at  the 
two  ends,  neither  has  it  the  Venetian  vrindows,  as  they  are  all  made 
of  the  same  dimensions.    The  east  side,  which  is  directlv  opposite 
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Ihe  duke  of  Clarence's  new  mansion  differs  from  the  other  sides  in 
its  not  having  any  columns  in  the  centre  projection,  which  contains 
only  three  windows ;  between  each  of  these  windows  are  placed  two 
Corinthian  pilasters ;  there  are  also  two  pilasters  at  each  of  the  an« 
gles  of  the  centre  projection.  There  are  nine  windows  on  each  tier 
on  this  side.  The  remaining  side  to  the  north  has  been  chosen  for 
the  entrance,  owing  to  the  open  space  in  the  Stable*yard,  immedi- 
ately in  front  of  it,  afforduig  ample  room  for  the  purpose  of  a  court 
yard.  In  the  middle  of  this  side  of  the  building  a  portico  is  erected, 
projecllcg  sufficiently  far  to  leave  a  commodious  carriage  drive  under 
it.  It  is  sustained  by  eight  Corinthian  columns,  six  in  front,  and  two 
placed  behind  the  end  ernes  near  the  building,  which  stand  on  piers, 
extending  as  high  as  the  first  floor ;  the  height  of  the  portico  corre- 
sponds with  the  height  of  the  pediments  on  the  south  and  west  sides. 
Above  the  columns,  pilasters,  &c,  an  entablature  runs  uninterruptedly 
round  the  building.  Above  this  entablature  a  very  elegit  ballus- 
trade  has  been  put  up  to  serve  as  a  screen  to  the  attic  windows. 
Within  the  outer  wall,  although  at  no  great  distance  from  it,  is  an 
attic  wall,  rising  several  feet  above  the  roof,  which  goes  completely 
round  the  buildbig.  Into  this  wall  all  the  flues  have  been  con- 
ducted. Nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  edifice,  and  still  loftier  than 
the  attic  wall,  a  lantern  of  considerable  dimensions  has  been  erected ; 
it  is  to  light  the  grand  staircase  leading  from  the  ground  floor  to  the 
state  apartments  on  the  first  floor. 

On  the  east  side  of  the  Stable-yard,  and  opposite  the  last  men- 
tioned mansion,  is  the  residence  of  his  royal  highness  the  duke  of 
Clarence.  It  is  a  handsome  edifice,  with  a  portico  in  two 
stories ;  the  lower  being  of  the  Doric,  and  the  upper  of  the  Corin- 
thian order. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

Hiiiory  and   Topography  of  the  parish  of  Si,  James, 

fVestminster, 

The  parish  of  St.  James  owes  its  foundation  to  the  great  increase 
in  the  parish  of  St.  Martin's  in  the  fields.  A  chapel  of  ease  was 
originally  built  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  principally  at  the  expense 
of  the  gallant  earl  of  St.  Albans  (Harry  Jermyn)  who  was  supposed 
to  be  the  husband  of  the  dowager  queen,  the  pttrless  Henrietta 
Maria.     The  expense  being  above  8,000/. 

Upon  the  death  of  the  abovementioned  earl,  Charles  II.  by  tetters 
patent  of  the  31st  of  May,  1684,  granted  the  church  and  c<>metery, 
m  trust,  to  Thomas,  lord  Jermvn,  nephew  to  the  late  earl,  and  his 
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heirs  for  ever ;  who  thereupon  awigned  over  the  church  and  ita 
appurtenances  to  sir  Walter  Clafgesy  bart.  and  others,  in  trust,  as  a 
chapel  for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  part  of  the  parish  of 
St.  Martui*s  in  the  Fields.  It  was  accordingly  consecrated  by  Heniy 
Compton,  bishop  of  Londan»  on  Sunday,  the  13th  of  July  in  the 
same  year,  and  dedicated  to  the  honour  of  God  by  the  (appellation 
of  St.  James  in  the  Fields.* 

The  church  being  consecrated,  and  a  district  for  a  new  parish  set 
out,  application  was  made  to  parliament  in  the  year  1686,  to  get  the 
said  district  made  parochial ;  wherefore  the  parliament  did  consti* 
lute  the  same  a  parish,  distinct  from,  and  independent  of,  that  of 
St.  Martin*s,  and  the  same  to  be  be  called  '  the  parish  of  St.  James, 
within  the  liberty  of  Westminster.'  Dr.  Tenison,  vicar  of  St.  Martin's, 
was  appointed  the  first  rector ;  and  by  the  same  authority,  he  and 
his  successors  were  incorporated.  Sec. 

It  was  also  enacted  that,  after  the  death  or  avoidance  of  the  first 
rector,  the  patronage  or  advowson  should  be  in  the  bishop  of  Lon* 
don  and  his  successors,  and  Thomas,  lord  Jermyn,  and  his  heirs  for 
ever :  the  first  rector  to  be  collated  by  the  bishop,  and  the  next  by 
the  lord  Jermyn  or  his  heirs ;  and  for  ever  after  the  bishop  of 
London  to  preient  twice  to  lord  Jermyn's  once. 

By  the  same  authority  the  rector  of  this  parish  is  seized  in  de- 
mesne, as  of  fee  in  right  of  the  church,  of  a  certain  toft  of  ground  on 
the  north  side  of  the  same  in  Piccadilly ;  and  likewise  of  another 
parcel  of  ground  whereon  stood  stables,  together  with  five  houses  in 
Jermyn-street.  These  being  the  glebe  belonging  to  the  cure,  the 
lector  is  authorised  to  demise  the  houses  thereon  by  lease,  upon  an 
improved  rent,  without  a  fine. 

This  parish  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  St.  Mary-Ie«bourn,  on 
the  east  by  St  Anne,  and  St.  Martin,  on  the  south  by  St.  Martm,  and 
on  the  west  by  St.  George,  Hanover-square. 

Its  boundary  line  b  as  follows :  commencing  at  the  south  end  of 
the  Haymarket,  it  proceeds  northward  to  Coventry-street,  thence 
up  Princes-street  and  Wardour-street  to  Oxford-«treet,  along  which 
it  takes  its  course  to  the  west  side  of  Regent-street,  which  it  enters 
at  the  east  end  of  Princes-street,  Hanover-square ;  thence  to  near 
the  beginning  of  New  Burlington-street,  where  it  turus  westward 
and  enters  Old  Bond-street  a  short  distance  south  of  Conduit-street; 
thence  to  Burlington  Gardens,  and  down  the  Arcade,  to  Piccadilly; 
it  again  turns  westward  to  St.  James's-street,  through  Park-place  to 
Ihe  Green  park ;  thence  southward  to  Cleveland-row,  by  the  north 
front  of  St.  James's  palace,  and  south  of  the  houses  in  Pall-mall  to 
the  Haymarket. 

Si»  Jamei*  Church. 

The  plan  of  the  church  gives  a  nave  and  side  aisles,  with  a 
square  tower  at  the  west  end.  The  walls  are  built  with  a  dark  red 
brick,  with  stone  dressings,  and  like  the  exterior  of  the  generality 

*  Newcourt  Report.    Ecclea.  Paroch. 
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of  Wren**  churchet,  it  promitM  little.    The  west  end  is  made  ht 
breadth  into  a  central  and  lateral  divisions ;  the  former  is  in  advance 
of  its  aisle*,  and  is  principally  occupied  by  the  tower,  which  b  in 
four  stories ;  the  three  fronts  which  are  clear  of  the  main  struc- 
ture avB  uniform ;  in  .the  first  story  is  an  arched  doorway  in  the 
westero  front,  enclosed  iu  an  architrave  of  stone ;  the  key-stone  is 
carved  with  a  shield  ol  arms,  (sable)  a  crescent  between  two  mul- 
lets m  pale,  {argeni)  beings  the  armorial  bearings  of  the  princely 
benefactor,  the  noble  Henry  Jermyn,  earl  of  St.  Albans ;  fiiis  door- 
way b  repeated  in  blank,  but  without  the  arms,  in  the  flanks ;  the 
Bscceeding  story  has  an  arched  window  enclosed  in  a  stone  archi- 
trave in  ev^ry  front,  and  the  succeeding  story  has  circular  wmdowa 
ia  like  manner ;  the  fourth  story  being  clear  of  the  church  has  an 
arched   window  turned  in  brick  in  every  aspect ;  a  cornice  and 
parapet  finish  the  elevation  :  the  angles  are  all  rusticated.    To  the 
sqaare  tower  succeeds  a  spire  covered  with  lead  ;    it  commences 
with  an  octagonal  basement,  having  the  clock  dials  in  four  of  the 
facfs ;  above  this  is  a  small  octagon  story,  having  an  arch  in  each 
face,  from  the  crown  of  which  sprmgs  an  obelisk,  still  keepmg  the 
same  form  and  ending  in  a  vane.     In  the  west  ends  of  the  aisles  are 
Uank  oval  windows,  with  doorways  beneath  them,  now  fronted 
with  shabby  porches.    The  south  side  is  made  in  height  into  two 
stories,  the  elevation  finished  by  a  cornice  and  parapet.     In  the 
centre  of  the  lower  story  b  an  entrance,  enclosed  in  a  handsome 
frontispiece  of  stone,  consisting  of  an  engaged  column,  grouped  with 
pilasters  of  the  Corinthian  order,  on  each  side  of  a  doorway,  the 
lintel  of  which  is  sustained  on  cherubic  heads ;  the  whole  is  sur- 
raouated  by  the  entablature  of  the  order,  the  frieze  of  which  is 
charged  with  festoons  of  drapery,  and  mullets,  and  crescents,  (the 
oognimice  of  the  Jermyn  family)  alternating  with  each  other;  there 
are  four  arched  windows  in  this  story,  in  addition  to  the  doorway, 
all  of  which  are  inclosed  in  stone  arehitraves,  and  iu  the  upper 
story  are  five  arched  windows,  also  enclosed  in  stone  architraves, 
with  sculptured  keystones,  the  centre  being  a  cherub's  head,  the 
others  consoles.    The  east  front  has  a  spacious  Venetian  window  in 
the  centre ;  it  is  in  two  heights,  the  lower  being  of  the  Corinthian, 
the  npper  of  the  composite  order ;  in  each  are  two  columns.     In 
the  aisles  are  oval  windows.    The  north  front  onlv  differs  from 
the  southern  already  described,  in  having  a  window  m  the  place  of 
the  doorway.     All  the  angles  of  the  building  are  rusticated.    The 
interior  is  m  the  architect's  best  style ;  the  square  piers  on  each 
side  the  nave  are  faced  with  antss,  and  sustain  an  architrave  cornice 
ol   the  Doric  order,  and  a  low  attic,  which  forms  the  breast- 
work of  the  giilleries;  from  the  latter  six  columns  of  the  Corintliian 
cNder  take   their  rise ;  the  shafts  are  painted  to  imitate  Sienna 
marble,  with  statuary  capitals  and  hnwes ;  the  outer  columns  on 
each  side  are  engaged  with  the  side  walls ;  a  rich  entablature  sur- 
noints  every  column,  stretching  across  the  side  aisles,  and  received 
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at  its  entraoce  into  the  wall  tm  a  corbel,  the  desigQs  of  which  are  > 
varied ;  the  coroice  serves  as  an  impost  to  a  semicircnlar  ardicd 
ceiling;,  which  covers  every  intercolumoiatioo  ;  it  is  bounded  towards 
the  body  of  the  church  by  au  arch  and  dies  into  the  side  walls :  the 
soffit  of  each  arch  is  pannelled  with  a  flower  in  the  centre,  the  arch 
is  enriched  with  guillochi.  The  central  portion,  or  nave,  is  covered 
with  a  semicircular  arched  ceiling,  divided  by  bands  springing  from 
the  entablatures  over  the  columns  and  enriched  with  guillochi ;  a  fes- 
toon of  drapery  occurs  over  every  lateral  arch,  which  forms  a  square 
finish  above  it,  and  has  a  pleasing  effect;  the  soffit  of  the  ceiling 
is  pannelled  ;  a  narrow  division  above  the  chancel  b  divided  into 
small  square  compartments,  filled  with  flowers  and  foliage,  the 
corbels  from  which  it  springs  are  enriched  with  reliefs  oi  the  amis 
of  lord  SL  Albans. 

An  additional  gallery  at  the  west  end  is  constructed  above  the 
principal  one ;  it  contains  the  organ  in  a  richly  carved  case,  with 
seated  statues  of  angeb  in  lime  tree,  and  other  enrichments ;  on 
the  front  of  the  gallery  is  inscribed,  '  This  organ  was  the  gift  of  her 
excellent  majesty  queen  Mary,  1681.* 

The  altar-screen  is  peculiarly  rich ;  it  is  famed  for  displaying 
some  of  the  finest  of  Gibbon^s  carvmgs.  Over  the  centre  is  an 
elliptical  pediment ;  in  the  tympanum  a  pelican  between  two  doves 
encircled  in  tendrils;  in  addition  a  noble  festoon  ending  in  two 
pendants,  which  extend  nearly  the  height  of  the  screen,  displays  all 
the  varied  representations  of  fruit  and  flowers,  in  the  highest  relief, 
admirably  carved  in  the  superior  style  which  marks  all  this  arti8t''8 
works.  These  carvings  are  in  lime-tree ;  the  altar  rails  were  for- 
merly a  ballustrade ;  the  pilasters  marble,  enriched  with  sculptures, 
and  the  door  oak,  finely  carved  in  fillagree  work  by  Gibbans.  The 
ballusters  at  some  recent  repair  have  been  replaced  by  handsome 
foliage  in  bronze.  At  a  short  distance  from  the  altar-raib  is  the 
pulpit,  which  is  situated  on  the  south  side  of  the  nave ;  it  is  octangu- 
lar, sustained  on  a  pillar  of  the  same  form,  and  has  a  light  soanding- 
board  and  canopy,  surmounted  by  a  mitre.  The  reading  and  clerk's 
desks,  on  the  opposite  side,  are  square,  and  are  without  ornaments; 
these,  with  the  pulpit,  are  more  modern  than  the  church. 

The  font  is  composed  of  statuary  marble ;  it  is  situated  in  a  large 
pew  below  the  western  gallery ;  it  is  of  very  large  proportian,  but 
strikingly  handsome  in  its  decorations.  The  stem  is  carved  into  the 
form  of  the  tree  of  knowledge,  at  the  foot  of  which  stand  our  first 
parents  in  a  state  of  innocence ;  the  basin  is  oval  and  capacious  ;  on 
the  sides  are  basso-relievi  of  the  following  subjects,  the  whole  ex- 
cellently designed  as  indicating  the  fall  of  man,  his  subsequent  resto- 
ration to  divine  favour,  and  his  regeneration  by  baptbm.  The  Hrst 
subject  is  'the  temptation  of  Adam  and  Eve;*  the  next,  'the  de- 
struction of  the  world  by  the  deluge  ;*  the  dove  u  returning  with  the 
olive-branch ;  the  third  is  '  the  baptism  of  our  Lord,'  and  the  last- 
*  St.  Philip  baptising  the  eunuch.'  This  is  ooe  of  the  'ew  specimens 
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off  OibboLs  art  m  marble ;  for  excelleoce  off  executioD  it  yields  to  no 
work  of  Greece  or  Rome,  though  it  is  questiooable  whether  the 
exquisitely  sculptured  basin  of  St.  Margaret'iB,  Lothbury,*  is  not 
more  delicately  finished  than  the  present  specimen.  This  font  is  in 
a  dark  and  miserable  situation,  where  its  beauties  cannot  be  viewed 
with  satisfaction. 

The  great  east  window,  from  its  extent  of  dull  ground  glass  has  a 
▼ery  unpleasing  effect ;  a  proposal  was  made  as  long  ago  as  1817 
to  fill  it  with  a  copy  of  *  the  Transfiguration/  in  stained  glass  after 
Raphael ;  a  subscription  was  commenced,  and  Mr.  Backler  of  New- 
man-dtreet  was  employed  to  make  a  model ;  but  with  an  apatliy, 
disgraceful  to  a  parish  so  rich  as  St.  James's,  it  still  remains  in- 
complete. 

The  architect  of  this  church  was  sir  Christopher  Wren :  the  di- 
mensions are  as  follows: 

fi'  in. 

Length  of  church,exterior 96  0 

tower 21  0 

church  in  the  clear   *86  0 

Breadth  ot  west  front 73  6 

church  in  the  clear    67  0 

chancel 36  0 

Height  off  steeple    149  0 

church  to  parapet 40  6 

interior  to  vault  off  nave  ...  60  0 

The  monuments  are  very  numerous,  but  none  of  very  eminent  cha- 
racters or  verv  ancient. 

In  the  north  aisle  is  a  neat  marble  monument,  with  a  profile  bust^ 
to  the  memory  of  William  Caddick,  bom  Nov.  12, 1738,  died  Oc- 
tober 1, 1796. 

Against  one  off  the  piers  in  this  aisle  is  a  plain  tablet  to  Thomas 
Deoman,  M.D.  who  died  Nov.  26, 1816,  aged  83.  Under  it  is  a 
similar  slab  to  sir  Richard  Croft,  M.D.  ^m  Jan.  9, 1762,  died 
Feb.  13,  1818. 

Against  a  pier  in  the  same  aisle  is  a  neat  piece  of  sculpture,  by 
Wcstmacott,  representing  a  female  reading ;  it  is  to  the  memory  of 
Margaret  Bruce,  widow  of  James  HamUton,  who  died  Nov.  19, 
1818,  aged  66. 

At  the  east  end  of  this  aisle  is  an  elegant  marble  tablet  to  the 
memory  of  the  rev.  Gerrard  Andrewes,  D  D.  rector  of  this  church ; 
he  was  born  Jan.  26, 1793,  and  died  June  2,  1826. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  altar  is  a  neat  marble  monument,  repre- 
sentlng  a  book  open ;  it  is  to  the  memory  of  James  Dodsley,  book* 
seller,  and  author  of  *The  Economy  of  Human  Life,'  &c.  He  died 
Feb.  19,  1797,  aged  74. 

At  the  east  end  of  the  south  aisle  is  a  neat  monument  to  the 

*  Deicribed  ante  vol.  Hi.  p.  404. 
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learoed  Bei\jaiiiio  Stillingfleet,  who  died  December  16, 1771,  aged 
60.  Here  also  is  a  handsome  monument  to  Henry  Sydney^  earl  of 
Romney,  who  died  April  18,  1764,  aged  63. 

In  this  aisle  is  also  a  neat  marble  tablet  erected  in  1810  to  the 
eminent  physician,  Thomas  Sydenham. 

Against  the  south  wall  of  the  tower,  without  the  church,  is  a  stone 
to  the  memory  ol  the  celebrated  dramatist  and  poet«  '  Tom  Durfey, 
dyed  Feby  ye  16,  1723.' 

Against  the  north  wall  of  the  tower,  on  the  angle  formed  by  the 
junction  with  the  west  front,  is  a  neat  monument  formed  of  a  Doric 
column,  on  a  pedestal,  surmounted  by  a  coat  of  arniH ;  it  is  in  a 
disgraceful  state  of  decay.  Owing  to  neglect  the  inscription  is  now 
obliterated. 

,  Against  the  wall  is  a  neat  slab  to  the  memory  of  John  Simco, 
bookseller,  who  died  Feb.  3,  1824,  aged  76. 

The  statute,  erecting  this  district  into  a  parish,  gives  the  follow- 
ing statement,  which,  at  this  distance  of  time,  is  both  curious  and 
interesting.  This  parish  then  comprehended  '  all  the  houses  and 
grounds,  includijig  a  place  heretofore  called  St.  James's  Fields,  and 
tHe  confines  thereof,  l>eginning  at  a  house  at  the  south  ide  of  the 
east  end  of  Catherine  (alias  Palt-mall)  street;  the  south  of  the  road- 
way, called  Tyburn-road,  westward,  to  a  house,  being  the  sign  of 
the  Plough,  at  the  north-west  corner  of  a  lane,  called  Mary-le- 
booe  lane,  includmg  the  said  house ;  and  from  thence  proceeding 
southward,  on  the  east  side  of  the  lane  to  the  north-west  corner  of 
Crabtree  Fields,  comprehending  the  same ;  and  the  ground  from 
Ihenc^  westward,  to  the  north-west  corner  of  Ten  Acres-Field,  in 
the  occupation  of  Richard,  earl  of  Burlington,  or  his  assigns,  in- 
cludmg that  field,  and  the  highway  between  the  same ;  and  the 
garden-wall  of  the  said  earl  of  Burlington,  to  the  north-west  comer 
of  the  said  garden-wall,  including  that  garden,  and  the  mansion- 
.house  of  the  said  earl  of  Burlington,  fronting  Portugal«street 

Towards  St.  James's  House,  to  the  middle  chtinnel  on  the  south 
side  of  a  new  street  called  Park-place,  comprehending  all  the  east 
side  of  St.  JamesVstreet  to  St.  James's  House,  and  all  the  west 
side  thereof,  from  the  said  middle  channel  downwards,  as  far  as  the 
tame  extends,  and  including  the  south  side  of  Park-place  to  Cleve- 
land-gardens, comprehending  the  same,  and  Cleveland- house,  and 
out-buildings ;  and  also  the  street  which  leads  from  the  outward 
gate  of  the  said  house,  and  thence  to  the  said  Pall-mall-street,  com- 
prehending all  the  buildings  and  yards  backward  to  the  wall, 
which  encloses  part  of  St.  James's  Park,  which  hath  been  lately 
.made  into  a  garden,  extending  to  a  house  inhabited  by  Anthony 
Verrio,  painter ;  and  late  by  Leonard  Girle,  gardener ;  and  from 
thence  to  .the  house  and  garden  of  Thomas,  earl  of  Sussex,  includ- 
ing the  same,  together  with  the  south  side  of  Warwick-street,  to 
the  White  Hart  inn  there.' 

In  Cleveland-square,  westward  of  St.  James's  palace,  it 
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Cleveland  Houu, 

t. 

coDtainiDf  the  matchless  coUectimi  of  pictures  bc.anging  to  the 
oiarquis  of  Stafford. 

This  IB  a  plain  building,  but  very  chaste  in  its  exterior ;  it  has  a 
oeat  portico  of  the  Doric  order.  The  western  end  faces  the  Green 
Park :  the  drawing  and  dining  room  windows  project  in  two  bows. 
'  The  house  consists  of  the  following  rooms:  the  new  gallery;  the 
drawing  room  ;  the  Poussin  room ;  the  passage  room  ;  the  dining 
room ;  the  anti  room  :  the  old  gallery ;  the  small  room  ;  the  cabinet 
room  ;  the  library  rooms ;  lady  Stafford's  apartments,  &c.  '  All 
that  part  of  the  house  west  of  the  old  gallery,  with  the  stairs,  have 
been  erected  by  the  marquis  from  designs  by  C.  H.  Tatham,  esq. 
The  old  and  new  gallery  are  lighted  from  the  top,'  their  extreme 
length  is  two  hundred  and  fifteen  feet.  *  The  other  apartments, 
being  fitted  up  and  appropriated  for  domestic  purposes,  are  lighted 
from  the  sides.'  The  west  front,  already  mentioned,  is  seventy- 
two  htiU  The  principal  staircase  adjoins  lady  Stafford's  apart- 
ments ;  and  between  this  and  the  back  stairs,  at  the  east  end  of  thie 
house,  are  tlie  library  rooms,  with  a  few  portraits. 

The  cabinet  room  is  a  small  apartment  entered  from  the  back 
stairs,  and  leads  into  the  old  gallery,  which  is  118  feet  long,  twenty- 
four  broad,  and  twenty-two  high.  The  new  gallery  sixty  feet  long, 
twenty-six  broad,  and  twenty  high.  The  anti-room,  between  the 
drawing  and  the  dming  room,  is  thirty-five  feet  long,  fifteen  feet 
broad,  and  seventeen  feet  six  inches  high.  The  rooms  on  either 
side  are  each  thirty-nine  feet  l<»ig,  twenty -seven  broad,  and  seven- 
teen feet  six  inches  high. 

These  respective  dimensions  being  given,  will  serve  to  convey  to 
the  mind  of  the  reader  a  pretty  correct  idea  of  the  space  allotted  to 
the  noble  marquess's  collection. 

It  is  impossible  in  this  work  to  enter  into  any  thinfc  like  detail  or 
enunieration  of  the  several  exquisite  pictures  with  which  this  gal 
lery  is  enriched. 

The  New  Gallery  contains  twenty-nine  pictures,  mostly,  if  not 
entirely,  of  the  Italian  school ;  many  of  them  from  the  Orleans  gaf- 
fe ry,  at  the  beginning  of  the  French  Revolution  despoiled  of  its  trea- 
sures, which  were  brought  to  this  country. 

The  Anti-room,  or  Poussin-apartment,  contains  eight  pictures,  by 
N.  Poussin,  representing  so  many  different  subjects  from  the  sacred 
writings  and  Catholic  ritual.  These  subjects  are  the  Seven  Sacra- 
ments of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church ;  and  one  purely  scriptural 
piece  of  *  Moses  striking  the  Rock.' 

The  Old  Gallery,  west  end,  is  filled  with  about  one  hundred  and 
ten  pictures  of  the  Dutch  and  Flemish  schools ;  among  which  is  sir 
Peter  Paul  Reubens's  large  allegorical  pitcure  of  *  Peace  and  War,' 
which  formed  part  of  the  unfortunate  king  Charles's  collection,  and 
was  sold  by  the  saintly  rebel,  Cromwell,  to  some  picture- dealer  of 
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Genoa,  where  it  coDtinued  till  within  these  ten  or  twelve  yean»  when 
is  was  brought  to  England,  and  immediately  purchased  by  the  pre- 
sent marquis. 

The  noble  possessor,  with  the  most  laudable  and  rare  liberality, 
has  appropriated  one  day  in  the  week,  (Wednesday,  from  the  hours 
of  twelve  to  five  o*clock,)  during  the  months  oi  May,  June,  and 
July,  for  the  public  to  view  the  pictures  in  his  spacious  gallery, 
subject  to  the  following  regulations : — 

*  No  person  can  be  permitted  to  view  the  gallery  without  a  ticket; 
to  obtain  which  it  is  necessary  that  the  applicmt  be  known  to  the 
marquis,  or  to  some  one  of  the  family ;  otherwise  he  or  she  must 
have  a  recommendation  from  a  person  who  is. 

*  Applications  for  tickets  are  inserted  in  a  book  by  the  porter^  at 
the  door  of  Cleveland-house,  any  day  except  Tuesday ;  when  the 
tickets  are  issued  for  admission  on  the  following  day. 

*  Artists  desirous  of  tickets  for  the  season  must  be  recommended 
by  some  member  of  the  Royal  Academy. 

*  It  b  expected,  if  the  weather  be  wet  or  dirty,  that  aU  viiutors 
will  go  in  carriages.' 

Near  Cleveland -house  stands  another  noMe  mansion,  the  town 
residence  of  earl  Spencer,  in  the  Green  Park. 

This  house  is  a  mixture  of  the  Gredan  style  of  architecture,  and 
u  highly,  though  not  profusely,  ornamented :  the  statues  in  front, 
on  the  apex  and  at  the  base  of  the  pediment,  are  commanding 
and  graceful;  but  the  pediment  itself,  according  to  Mr.  MaU 
ton,*  is  too  lofty,  and  has  not  the  grace  and  majesty  of  the  low 
Grecian  pediment.  The  order  should  have  had  a  greater  elevation, 
sufficient  to  have  mduded  two  ranges  of  windows,  or  it  should  not 
have  been  returned  on  the  sides  of  the  building.  '  This,'  continues 
this  writer,  '  is  a  striking  example  of  the  impropriety  of  employing 
the  Doric  order  in  private  houses ;  its  column  is  too  short,  its  en- 
tablature too  large,  and  all  its  proportions  too  massy,  to  admit  of 
such  apertures  as  are  necessary  to  the  cheerfulness  of  an  English 
dwelling.  The  statues  on  the  pediment  and  the  vases  at  each  ex- 
tremity, must  be  mentioned  with  applause,  as  they  are  in  a  good 
style,  and  judiciously  disposed.' 

The  interior  of  Spencer-house  is  not  inferior  to  the  outside; 
but  its  chief  ornament  is  the  Library,  which  is  30  feet  by  25,  and  is 
most  beautifully  ornamented.  The  chimney-piece  is  very  light,  of 
polished  white  marble.  On  one  side  of  the  room  hangs  a  capital 
picture  of  the  nature  of  witchcraft ;  *  the  expression  and  finishing: 
IS  very  fine ;  and  the  extent  of  the  painter's  imagination  striking,  in 
drawing  into  one  point  such  a  magnitude  of  emblems  of  witchcraft, 
and  all  designed  with  a  charming  mildness  of  fancy.' 

It  were  vain  to  attempt  any  description  of  the  contents  of  this 
invaluably  rich  and  extensive  library :  the  reader  who  can  affor.' 

•  Pictaretque  Tour,  p.  10%. 
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racb  a  treat,  may  perase  the  costly  work  of  Dr.  bibdin.*  It  will 
Bol,  however,  be  disputed,  but  that  a  correct  taste  in  the  choice  of 
books  was  likely  to  be  the  result  of  the  early  tuition  of  sir  William 
iomtn ;  and  such  was  the  case  with  respect  to  the  present  earl  (the 
second)  Spencer,  who,  while  at  Harrow  school,  had  that  justly  cele- 
brated character  for  his  tutor.f 

St.  James  8-street  is  a  noble  and  elegant  street,  leading  from 
St.  Jaiues's-palace,  at  the  west  end  of  Pall-mall  to  Piccadilly,  oppo^* 
site  Albemarle-street. 

The  west  side  of  this  street  is  chiefly  composed  of  stately  housed 
belonging  to  the  nobility  and  gentry,  one  or  two  extensive  hotels, 
bankers,  &c.  The  opposite  side  consists  of  elegant  shops,  which 
appear' to  a  stranger  rather  as  lounging-places  than  Uie  resorts  of 
trade  and  the  busy  pursuits  of  merchandize. 

On  the  west  side  of  St.  JamesVstreet  several  noble  houses  have 
been  recently  erected  ;  near  the  south  end  is  Arthur's  club-house,} 
an  elegant  building  of  the  Corinthian  order.  The  basement  is 
rusticated  ;  the  upper  story  has  six  attached  columns  of  the  Corin- 
thian order  supporting  an  entablature  and  cornice ;  the  summit 
finished  with  a  kmllustrade.  The  windows  between  the  columns  are 
large  and  are  covered  alternately  with  arched  and  angular  pedi- 
mentf».  Higher  up,  m  the  same  street,  is  Fenton's  hotel,  a  large 
and  handsome  edifice  ;  and  near  the  topis  the  *  Temple  of  Pluto,' 
or  Crockford's  Subscription-house,  which  will  be  noticed  more  par- 
ticularly hereafter,  being  in  St.  George's  parish. 

St.  JamtiM  Square 

b  one  of  the  most  elegant  squares  in  the  metropolis.  It  is  entered 
on  the  south  side  up  a  short  street  out  of  Pall-mall;  on  the 
north  it  is  liounded  by  streets  leading  to  Jermyn-street,  parallel 
with  Piccadilly.  It  has  King-street  on  the  west,  and  Charles- 
street  on  the  east. 


*  Qibliocheca  Sp«'nceriana ;  or,  a 
tV-crtptive  Catalogue  of  the  Books 
printed  in  ttie  FUleenlh  Century,  and 
of  many  valuable  first  e<1iiion9  in  the 
library  of  George  John  earl  Spencer, 
K.G.  ike.  &c.'    Four  vokmes. 

t  Sir  Ei^erton  Brydget's  CoHiDs^f 
Peerage    vol.  v.  p.  44. 

%  ^  A  stranger  naturally  associates 
with  the  idea  of  an  hotel,  that  of  a 
public  licensed  house,  for  the  recep- 
tion of  individuals  and  families,  for 
temporary  refreshment  and  accom- 
mcdation.  Hence  he  wonld,  (as  many 
are)  be  induced  in  hi^  walks  through 
St.  James's-street.  to  call,  as  a(  any 
Dtber  rfs|jec  able  house  of  the  same 
flame  atid  o  iCDsibie  destination  in  the 
wetropclis ;   but  what  would  be   his 


surprise  to  find  himself  abruptly  stopt 
at  the  door  by  two  or  three  waiters 
and  dopr-keepersj  earnestly  enquiring 
his  business,  and  when  they  found  that 
rest  and  refreahmenl  were  his  only  ob- 
jects, absolutely  refuse  him  entrance  ? 
The  fact  is,  that,  with  one  or  two  ex- 
ceptions, these  hotels  are  those  sinks 
of  vice  and  disiipation — the  bane  of 
human  happiness^  and  domestic  peace, 
—Gaming  Houses!  I  need  not  add 
one  word  more  to  caution  the  prudent 
not  to  be  misled  by  these  spacious 
houses,  with  a  foreign  name.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  distinguish  the  re* 
spectable  hotels  from  these  haunts  of 
cupidity  and  dishonesty,  now  fiaabion- 
ably  called    SubMsriptioo  Hoasei.*--> 
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la  the  centre  b  a  large  circular  sheet  of  water,  sU  or  leven  feet 
deep«  from  the  middle  of  which  rises  a  fine  equestrian  statne  of 
WiUiam  III.  erected  here  within  these  few  years* 

Most  of  the  streets  between  St.  James's-square,  and  the  atieet  of 
the  same  name»  are  occupied  by  hotels,  assembly-rooms,  and  sub* 
acription  houses.  The  principal  is  Willis's  suit  of  rooms,  better 
known  as  '  Almacks,'  in  King-street,  in  which  there  aie  elegant 
accommodations  for  nearly  1,000  persons.  The  exterior  is  plain^ 
even  to  meanness,  but  the  interior  is  fitted  up  in  the  most  costly 
style. 

Before  we  finally  leave  St.  James's  square,  we  should  not  omit  to 
notice  one  of  the  houses  on  the  east  side.  This  is  Norfolk-house, 
within  the  walls  of  which  was  bom  his  late  migesty,  king  Geoige 
the  Third. 

It  has  been  observed  of  this  square^  that,  though  it  appears  ex- 
tremely grand,  its  grandeur  does  not  arise  from  the  magnifioenoe  of 
the  houses;  but  only  from  their  regularity,  the  neatness  of  the 
pavement,  and  the  beauty  of  the  basm ;  and  that  if  the  houses  were 
built  more  in  taste,  and  the  four  sides  exactly  correspondent  to  each 
other,  the  effect  would  be  much  more  surprismg,  and  the  pleasnie 
arising  from  it  more  just. 

York*street  is  a  short  avenue  leading  to  the  back  of  St.  James's 
church,  already  described.  In  this  street  is  the  house  lately  occo- 
pied  by  sir  Joshua  Wedgewood,  the  ingenious  and  worthy  inventor 
of  numerous  kinds  of  pottery,  particularly  of  a  spedes  of  porcelain* 
in  imitation  of  the  Etruscan  potteries  of  antiquity.  The  house, 
subsequently  Wedgewood*s  warehouse,  was  at  one  time  the  residence 
of  the  Spanish  ambassador,  and  the  adjoining  cliapel  a  Roman  Ca- 
tholic place  of  worship.  When  his  excellency  left  the  premises*  the 
chapel  was  converted  to  the  use  of  various  dissenting  congrega^ 
tions. 

At  the  south  west  termination  of  Pall-mall  is 

MarWoraugh  House, 

Built  in  the  reign  of  oueen  Anne,  at  the  expense  of  40,000/.  I| 
is  a  very  stately  brick  edifice,  ornamented  with  stone,  and  built  in 
a  peculiar  style.  The  front  is  veiy  extensive,  the  wings  on  each 
side  are  decorated  at  the  quoins  with  stone  rustic  work.  The  top 
was  originally  finished  with  a  ballustrade,  but  that  has  been  since 
altered,  and  the  first  story  is  now  crowned  with  an  attic  raised 
above  the  cornice.  A  small  colonnade  extends  on  the  side  of  the 
area  next  the  wings ;  the  opposite  side  of  the  area  is  occupied  by 
sundry  offices. 

When  this  structure  was  finished,  the  late  duchess  of  Marlborough 
intended  to  have  opened  a  way  to  it,  into  Pall-mall,  directlv  in 
front,  as  is  evident  from  the  manner  in  which  the  court-yarcl  ia 
formed ;  but  sir  Robert  Walpole  having  purchased  the  house  be- 
fore it,  and  not  being  on  good  terms  with  her  grace,  she  was  pre* 
vented  from  executing  her  design. 
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The  front  next  the  parii  resembles  the  other ;  only  instead  of 
two  middle  wings,  there  are  niches  for  statues  ;  and  instead  of  tlie 
tiea  in  front,  there  is  a  descent  by  a  flight  of  steps  into  the  gardens. 

The  interior  corresponds  with  the  exterior ;  and  the  furuilui«  is 
eiceedingly  magnificent.  It  ia  at  present  the  residence  of  nrinci^ 
Leopold,  oJF  Saxe  Coburg. 

Nearly  opposite  is  the 

Briti$h  ImHiuium. 

The  Royal  Academy  had  contmued  for  nearly  forty  years,  foster- 
isg  modem  art,  and  affording  it  the  opportunity  of  displaying  itself^ 
when  an  auxiliary  sprung  up  in  *  The  British  Institution  for  pro 
motiog  the  Fine  Arts  in  Uie  United  Kuigdom.'  That  patron  of  the 
arts,  alderman  Boydell,  had  previously  laid  the  foundation  of  a 
flchool  of  British  historical  painting  in  the  establishment  of  the 
Shakspeare  Gallery.  Whether  the  plan  was  too  extensive,  or  the 
arts  were  not  then  so  liberally  patronized  as  at  present,  we  know 
not,  but  the  project  failed ;  and  the  worthy  alderman,  in  order  to 
isdemnify  him  in  some  degree  for  his  great  losses,  obtained  leave 
to  dispose  of  the  pictures  by  lottery,  in  18(16.  The  alderman  had 
expended  a  sum  of  360,000/.  in  forming  the  first  gallery  of  histori- 
cal paintmga  in  England,  and  as  the  failure  of  success  affected  him 
10  much,  it  is  perhaps  not  to  be  regretted  that  be  did  not  live  to  see 
the  treasures  he  had  collected,  scattered.  The  first  prize,  consist- 
ing of  all  the  pictures  painted  from  Shakspeare*s  work,  fell  to  Mr. 
Tajsie,  the  dealer  in  gems;  he  had  taken  the  ticket  of  a  friend, 
who  bad  bought  two,  and  wished  to  dispose  of  one  of  them. 

When  the  Shakspeare  Galleiy  was  dispersed,  the  house  was 
purchased  for  the  British  Institution,  which  had  lieen  formed  for 
the  exhibition  and  sale  of  works  of  living  artists,  the  display  of 
woiks  of  great  merit,  where  artists  may  study,  and  the  encourage* 
meat  of  art,  by  offering  premiums  for  such  large  paintings,  as 
night  exceed  individual  patronage.  This  Institution  has  been  very 
successful;  and  the  first  year  of  the  exhibition,  in  1806,  pictures 
(many  of  which  had  previously  been  before  the  public)  were  sold 
to  the  amount  of  6,600/. 

The  collections  of  Reynolds,  Hogarth,  Gainsborough,  Wilson, 
and  many  of  the  choicest  productions  of  the  best  old  and  modern 
masters,  generously  lent  by  his  majesty,  and  other  distinguished 
patrons  of  the  art,  have  since  been  exhibited  at  this  gallery.  Them 
are  two  exhibitions  every  year,  at  this  Institution,  one,  a  collection 
of  eminent  works  of  art,  of  every  age  and  country ;  the  other,  the 
productions  of  living  artists,  who  send  them  for  exhibition  and  sale. 

The  exterior  of  the  building,  which  ranges  with  the  houses  in 
Pall-mall,  is  divided  into  two  stories;  the  lower  has  a  large  door- 
way with  a  fan-light  between  two  windows ;  above  each  is  an  antique 
lyre  within  a  wreath  of  oak ;  the  upper  story  consists  of  two  pair 
of  pilasters  of  the  Corinthian  order  supporting  an  angular  pedi« 
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uent.    Between  the  pilaslen  is  a  reeesB,  with  full  figure*  of  Sbak- 
spear  between  Tragedy  and  Comedy. 

On  the  Boutk  side  of  Pall-niaH  is  a  plain  brick  building,  (^o. 
100)  lomerly  the  residence  of  J.  J.  Angeraleia,  esq.,  a  munifieent 
enoourager  of  the  find  arts,    it  it  now  occupied  as  the 

National  Gallery, 

And  contains  a  fine  colleclioii  of  ancient  and  modem  paintings; 
among  the  most  prominent  ma^  be  noticed  Ruben's  Rape  of  the 
Sabines,  Carracci^  Virgin  and  Child,  some  fine  landscapes  by  Pons- 
sin  and  Claude,  Marriage  a  ia  Mode  by  Hogarthi  the  Vtliage 
Festival,  and  Blind  Fiddler,  by  Wilkie,  &c.  It  Is  intended  by 
government  to  build  a  gallery  for  these  fine  specimens  of  ancient 
and  modern  art. 

Opposite  Waterloo-place  was  until  lately,  a  noble  pslace:-^ 

CarUon  Route. 

The  fagade  had  a  centre  and  two  wings,  rusticated  without 
pilasters ;  an  entablature  and  balhistrade  concealed  the  roof.  The 
portico,  which  was  very  handsome,  consisted  of  six  columns  of  the 
Corinthian  order,  and  supported  a  pediment  with  a  highly  enriched 
friese,  and  within  the  tyrapan  was  trie  royal  arms. 

Before  the  front,  and  on  a  line  with  the  houses  of  Fall-man^,  was 
a  neat  screen,  forming  a  colonnade  of  the  Ionic  order. 

The  apartments  on  the  ground  floor^  towards  the  street,  were 
devoted  to  purposes  of  state ;  and  consisted  principally  of  the  great 
hall,  a  magnificent  apartment  of  the  purest  Ionic  order,  which  led 
to  the  octagon  vestibule,  decorated  with  marble  busts  of  the  late 
Francis,  duke  of  Bedford,  C,  J.  Fox,  lord  Lake,  and  the  late  duke 
of  Devonshire,  by  Nollekins ;  the  great  staircase,  with  its  unique 
and  splendid  gallery ;  the  west  ante-room,  containing  numerous 
whole-lengths,  by  Reynolds,  and  other  eminent  artists ;  the  crim- 
son drawing-room,  one  of  the  most  tastefully  splendid  apartments 
in  London,  and  In  which  prince  Leopold  was  married  to  the  late 
princess  Charlotte,  embellished  with  the  most  valuable  pictures  of 
the  ancient  and  modern  schools,  bronzes,  ormoulu  furniture.  Sec*  of 
English  workmanship ;  the  circular  cupola  room,  of  the  Ionic  order ; 
the  throne  room  of  the  Corinthian  order ;  the  beautiful  ante-cham- 
ber: the  rOse-satin  drawing  room;  and  many  other  splendid  apart* 
ments,  all  embellished  with  the  richest  satins,  carvings^  cut-|^a8s, 
carpetines,  of  British  manufacture. 

On  a  lower  level,  towards  the  gardens  and  St.  James*s  park,  were 
other  equally  splendid  suite  of  apartments,  used  by  his  migesty  for 
domestic  purposes,  and  his  more  familiar  parties.  Most  of  these 
were  designed  by  Mr.  Nash.  They  cmisisted  of  a  grand  vestibule  of 
the  Corinthian  order,  the  shafts  of  the  columns  being,  of  verd  an* 
tiqne,  and  the  bases  and  capitals  richly  gilt ;  the  golden  drawing: 
foom,  of  the  Corinthian  order,  entirely  gilt ;  the  Gothic  dining- 
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room ;  the  Iodic  diniDg^iooni :  and  the  splendid  Ck»ihic  conaervft*' 
toij ;  and  the  library,  in  this  story»  filled  with  a  choice  coliectioa 
of  the  most  Taluable  books.  Here  viere  also  a  valuable  collectioa 
of  cabinet  pictures,  of  the  Flemish,  Dutch,  and  Italian  schools. 

The  taste^  elegance,  and  splendour  of  these  apartsMuts,  their  f  ui^ 
Diture  and  decorations,  reflected  the  highest  credit  on  the  taste  and 
patriotism  of  his  majesty,  who  in  every  possible  instance  wab 
pleased  to  employ  native  artists  in  their  production.  Among  the 
fine  English  pictures,  were  some  by  Reynolds,  Lawrence,  Hoppner, 
Beechey,  WUkie,  Lonsdale^  Sec,  There  were  likewise  many  of 
Bone's  fmest  specimens  of  enamelled  paintings.  The  plate-room 
formed  an  exhibition  that  equally  astonished  foreigners  and  natives. 
The  palace  also  possessed  the  finest  armoury  in  the  world,  which 
was  so  extensive  as  to  occupy  four  large  rooms.  In  this  part  of  llie 
palace  also  was  the  goldeu  throne  of  the  late  king  of*  Candy,  a  seal, 
large,  rude,  and  massive,  with  a  representatioo  of  the  sun  (to  whlc^ 
diamond  eyes  are  given)  forming  its  hack.  Here,  likewise,  were 
the  splendid  horse-armour  and  trappings  of  Tippoo  Saib,  and  the 
celebrated  Murad  Bey ;  and  a  curious  and  peculiar  suit  of  mail  and 
plate  armour,  intermixed,  every  link  and  plate  of  which  is  inscrit»ed 
with  a  verse  from  the  Koran.  A  riding-house  and  stables  were 
attached  to  the  rear  of  the  edifice,  where  there  was,  besides,  an  ex« 
tensive  garden,  laid  out  in  fine  taste. 

The  whole  of  this  noble  building  was  taken  down  in  the  early 
part  of  the  year  1828,  and  a  grand  square  corresponding  to  Watei^ 
loo  place  is  being  formed  on  its  site.  The  houses  will  be  all  of  the 
first  rate  sixe,  and  embellished  in  the  most  superb  style.  One  at 
the  north-east  .comer  is  almost  fmished  ;  it  is  to  be  named  the 
Union  Club  house.  It  has  a  portico  of  two  stories,  the  lower  being 
Dork,  the  upper  Cormthian.  The  Athenian  dub  have  also  a 
bouse  in  course  of  erection* 

Opposite  this  square  is  Waterloo-place  and  Regent-street,  the 
houses  of  which  are  of  the  first  character.  This  noble  street  was 
formed  in  1816,  but  not  finished  for  many  years  after.  It  is  un«- 
doubtedly  the  finest  avenue  m  England,  but  certainly  possesses  more 
architeotnral  variety  than  good  taste. 

On  the  west  side  of  Regent-street,  is 

Si.  PhUip'i  Chap€L 

This  chapel  was  partly  built  by  a  grant  of  2,000/.  from  the  com- 
raissioDers  for  builduig  new  churches,  the  remainder  amounting  fp 
13,0001.  being  raised  by  voluntary  subscriptions.  The  first  stone 
was  lidd  CO  May  16, 1819,  and  it  m  capable  of  containing  1,508 
persQos. 

The  pnicipal  front  of  this  stnicture,  which  is  situated  on  tlie 
western  side  of  Regent-street,  is  all  that  can  be  seen  of  the  exterior. 
It  b  taken  from  a  design  of  sir  William  Chambers ;  the  order  is 
tlM  BoMan  Doric*  .  The  portico  consists  of  four  fluted  columns  of 
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irop,  sastaining  an  eDtablature  and  pedimenl.  The  metopes  are 
chaiged  with  ox-sculls  and  patur»,  alternating  with  each  other. 
The  portico  is  flanked  by  two  wings  of  brick  stuccoed ;  in  each  are 
two  windows,  the  lower  covered  with  circular  pediments ;  the  cor- 
nice is  continued  from  the  pediment  along  each  of  the  wings ;  and 
on  the  atric  is  an  ox>scull  between  festoons  of  flowers  hanging  from 
llie  horns.  Within  the  portico  are  three  entrances  and  two  windows 
on  the  ground- floor,  also  covered  with  circular  pediments,  and 
three  other  windows  above,  of  a  square  form  :  t>ehind  the  pediment 
b  a  tower  also  constructed  either  wholly  or  in  part  of  iron.  This 
■tructure  is  a  copy  of  the  choragic  monument  of  Lysicrates,  at 
Athens,  better  known  as  the  lantern  of  Demosthenes.  The  facade, 
as  will  be  seen  from  this  description,  is  liable  to  many  objections. 
The  Grecian  tower  placed  atx>ve  sn  Italian  portico,  reminds  the 
spectator  of  the  freaks  of  the  modem  Gothic  school ;  it  appears 
moch  out  of  place,  and  speaks  too  plainly  that  it  is  an  addition  to 
the  original  design ;  the  most  objectionable  ornaments  however  for  a 
Christian  church  are  the  symbols  of  pagan  sacrifice  which  accom- 
pany Uie  architecture  of  this  edifice.  To  say  the  least,  such  de- 
corations are  unmeaning,  and  are  on  that  account  absurd.  Was  an 
ancient  Roman  to  be  set  down  in  Regent-street,  how  would  he  be 
deceived,  on  entering  the  supposed  temple,  when  he  should  learn, 
that  the  deity  to  whom  it  was  erected,  had  declared,  that  his  sacri- 
fice was  not  the  blood  of  bulb,  as  the  frieze  of  the  portico  had  led 
him  to  expect. 

The  interior  of  the  chapel  is  of  the  Corinthian  order,  and  displays 
•ome  of  the  richer  features  of  the  Italian  school.  The  galleries, 
which  are  attached  to  the  east,  south,  and  north  sides,  rest  on 
square  plinths,  and  the  fronts  are  pannelled  in  oak ;  the  same  work 
is  continued  along  tlie  western  end,  dividing  the  building  into  two 
stories.  .  From  the  fronts  of  the  north  and  south  galleries  rise  four 
Corinthian  columns  of  scagliola ;  the  shafts  in  imitation  of  Sienna, 
the  capitals  and  bases  of  statuary  marble,  sustaining  a  highly  en- 
jiched  entablature,  continued  round  the  whole  of  the  interior. 
These  elegant  coUonades  are  flanked  at  their  ends,  towards  the  east 
and  West,  by  arches  and  piers ;  the  latter  ornamented  with  pilasters 
to  correspond  with  the  columns,  and  the  key-stones  formed  into 
consoles.  The  architrave  and  frieze  of  the  entablature  are  discon- 
tinued above  each  of  these  arches.  Additional  galleries  are  con- 
structed above  the  aisles,  and  are  fronted  with  ballustradesr,  formrog 
a  finish  to  the  design.  The  ceiling  of  the  area  of  the  chapel 
is  in  three  portions ;  those  above  the  arches  just  described,  and 
which  consequently  form  the  extreme  eastern  and  western 'dtvisioot, 
are  elliptically  curved,  and  the  coves  filled  with  oblong  pannels. 
The  remainder  of  the  ceiling  is  entirely  composed  of  a  dome,  sup- 
ported by  four  elliptical  arehes  rising  from  the  internal  piers  of  the 
arches ;  in  the  centre  of  the  dome  is  a  circular  skylight.  The 
ceilings  of  the  lower  galleries  are  divided  into  large  square  panneb. 
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each  coDtaining  an  expanded  flower.  The  west  end,  against  which 
19  placed  the.  Jtar/  is  the  plainest  portion  of  the  building ;  it  has  a 
mean  and  unfinished  appearance.  The  altar-screen  is  oak,  and 
consists  of  four  pilasters  of  the  Doric  order,  with  an  entablature, 
the  intervals  filled  with  pannelling  ;  above  is  a  large  arched  window, 
the  head  of  which  is  divided  from  the  other  portion  by  the  con- 
tinued entablature ;  the  jambs  are  flanked  bj  pilasters,  and  the 
portion  beneath  the  entablature  is  made  into  three  divisions  by  two 
Corinthian  columns,  corresponding  with  those  already  described. 
The  arched  head  of  the  window  is  filled  with  stained  glass,  repre* 
aentmg  a  splendid  irradiation  surrounding  the  Hebrew  name  of  the 
Deity ;  the  rest  of  the  glazmg  is  tilled  up  with  dispersed  glass. 
The  remainder  of  the  w^  at  this  end  of  the  building  is  plain,  and 
contains  four  other  windows,  which  add  nothing  to  the  grandeur  or 
beauty  of  the  design,  and  when  contrasted  wiUi  the  other  parts  of 
the  building,  the  meanness  of  this  portion  cannot  fail  to  strike  any 
ooserver. 

The  eastern  end  of  the  church  is  occupied  by  a  gallery  correspond- 
ing with  the  lower  galleries  at  the  sides  of  the  churchy  and  an  ad- 
ditional one  above  contains  the  organ  and  seats  for  the  charity  chiU 
dfen.  On  the  front  of  the  lower  gallery  is  inscribed  a  list  of  the 
benefactors  to  the  building. 

The  length  of  this  chapel  is  84  feet,  breadth  80,  height  of  chapel 
48  feet  9  inches,  and  of  tower  47  feet*-  The  architect  was  G.  A. 
R^pston,  esq. 

Nearly  opposite,  at  the  north  west  cx>rner  of  Charies-street,  is  the 
United  Service  Club-house,  a  plain  but  neat  structure,  from  die  de« 
signs  of  R.  Smirke,  esq.  The  front,  which  is  in  Charles-street, 
consists  of  a  portico  of  four  Doric  columns ;  above  which,  on  the 
front  of  the  ediflce,  is  a  ridiculous  basso-relievo  of  Fame  distributing 
rewards  to  our  military  and  naval  heroes. 

At  the  south-west  angle  of  the  Haymarket,  surrounded  with  a 
piaua  of  the  Doric  order,  is  the 

King^M  Theatre^  or  Opera  Haute. 

It  was  not  until  the  commencement  of  the  last  century  that  Italian 
music  had  obtained  so  high  an  estimation  in  England  as  to  receive 
decided  encouragement  and  support.  The  first  experimient  was  made 
at  the  suggestion  and  by  the  influence  of  sir  John  Vanbrugh,  the 
architect,  who  zealously  employed  his  interest  and  fortune  towards 
the  advancement  of  the  Opera,  but  it  did  not  succeed  so  well  as  was 
expected ;  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  it  was  found  necessary 
to  support  the  already  embarrassed  project  by  a  large  subscription, 
which  received  the  royal  patronage  and  that  of  the  chief  no* 
bility. 

^  It  »  Co  be  noted  that  io  tbia  cha-      being  at  the  west  end,  sod  the  latlsr 
pd,  the  relative  aitaationa  of  the  altar      thove  the  eastern  fironl 
sad  tower  are  reversed,  the  former 
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>  Sir  Jobn  Vanbnigh  was  the  foirodcr  sad  ardiitect  ol  Uw  otifind 
Opcia  HouK.  Ho  procured  subicriptkmB  from  thirtj  pcrMmo  oi 
quality  At  one  bandied  pounds  each,  for  building  a  stately  theatre 
10  the  Haymarkel.  On  tbe  first  stone  thai  was  laid  were  mscribed 
Ibe  wofds  '  little  whig/  as  a  camplisMSt  to  a  oelelirated  beauty 
(Anne^  countess  of  Sunderland)^  the  toast  and  pride  of  that  party. 
Tbe  house  being  finished  in  170d,  it  was  put  by  Mr.  Betterton  and 
his  asBodales  under  the  management  of  sir  John  Vanbragb  and  Mr, 
Coogrsve,  in  hopes  of  retrieving  their  desperate  foitoaes  t  but  their 
expectations  were  too  sanguine.  The  new  house,  called  the '  queen^s 
theatie/  was  opened  with  a  transhited  opera^  let  to  Italian  musie» 
called  *  the  Triumph  of  Lote/  which  met  with  a  cold  vsception* 
f  The  Confederacy'  was  almost  immediately  after  produced  by  sir 
John,  and  acted  with  more  success,  though  less  tlmn  it  was  entitled 
to,  if  considered  merely  with  respect  to  its  dramatic  merit.  The 
prospects  of  the  theatre  being  unpromising,  Mr.  Congrete  gave  up 
his  share  and  interest  wholly  to  Vaubriigh  ;  who,  being  now  l>eeome 
sole  manager,  was  under  a  necessity  of  exerting  himself.  Aocord- 
Higly,  in  the  same  leason  he  gave  the  public  three  other  imitations 
from  the  French;  viz.  <  The  Cuckoki  in  Ckmceit,' '  Squire  Treeloby,* 
and  '  The  Mistake.'  The  spaciousness  of  the  dome  in  the  new  the- 
atre,  by  preventing  the  actors  from  being  distinctly  heard,  was  an 
inconvenience  not  to  be  surmounted. 

.  An  union  of  the  two  companies  was  projected ;  and  sir  John, 
being  tired  of  the  business,  disposed  of  his  theatrical  concern  to 
Mr.  Owen  Swinney,  who  gnverlied  the  stage  till  another  great  revo* 
lotion  occurred.  Our  author's  last  comedy,  'The  Journey  to  Lon« 
don/  which  was  left  imperfect,  was  fniished  to  great  advantage  by 
Mr.  Gibber,  who  takes  notice  in  the  prologue  of  sir  John^s  virtuous 
intention  in  composing  this  piece,  to  make  amends  for  scenes  written 
in  the  fire  of  youth.  He  seemed  sensible  of  this,  when,  in  1725,  he 
altered  an  exceptionable  scene  in  <  The  Provoked  Wife,*  by  putting 
into  the  mouth  of  a  woman  of  quality  what  before  had  been  spoken 
by  a  clergyman ;  a  change  which  removed  from  him  the  imputation 
of  profaneness.  He  died  of  a  qiiinsey,  at  his  house  at  Whitehall, 
Match  26,  1726. 

On  the  17th  of  June,  1780,  a  few  minutes  before  ten  o'dock  at 
night,  a  fire  broke  out  at  the  king's  theatre  in  the  Haymarket,  at 
the  time  when  nmny  of  the  performera  were  practising  a  repetition 
of  the  dances  which  were  to  be  performed  the  next  evening.  The 
fire  bunt  out  instantaneously  at  the  top  of  the  theatre,  and  the  whole 
roof  was  in  a  moment  in  a  flame.  It  burned  with  so  much  rapidity, 
that  while  the  people  were  running  from  the  stage,  a  beam  fell  from 
the  ceiling.  The  fire  soon  communicated  to  all  parts  of  the  houie, 
and,  from  the  nature  of  the  articles  with  which  it  was  filled,  the 
blaze  soon  became  tremendous.  The  whole  of  the  structure  in  a 
very  short  time  was  rendered  an  entire  shell ;  and  its  progress  was 
so  rapid,  that  it  was  impossible  to  save  any  material  part  of  its  csn* 
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tail.  A  eliliimo  9i  ike  bunt  from  Ihe  roof  of  the  buildinf  to  ati 
imvcMe  koight,  snd  with  9aoh  f ieroeness,  that  ihe  Temple,  Lm- 
C9lD*»4iio-f icSds,  aad  every  olher  part  of  Uic  dtv  equidiilant  fitym 
.theipot,  Iras  aa  light  as  aooa-day.  The  effect  of  the  heat  was  atao 
•aeh  as  to  be  feh  hi  Leiceslert-fields  and  St«  James's-aqusre. 

Frooi  the  manaer  ol  the  fhunes  fifst  appearing,  there  is  stiottg 
Season  to  beliova  the  baiiding  was  set  on  fire  nwHeioaslyy  as  no 
penoD  had  heeo  smplaysd  with  any  light  where  it  brake  out* 

Madame  Ravelli  had  nearly  perished :  the  fifcaien  saved  her  at 
Ihe  risk  of  thehr  oM  lives.  A  very  small  part  of  Ihe  waidwbe,  and 
aooM  other  few  effecsiiy  were  saved. 

This  ^oiisa  had  siioh  ill  sucoeas  in  its  dawn»  thai  svhen  Nioo- 
Gnt  and  Valentna  were  teat  for,  it  gave  rise  to  the  folhrnhig  a)^ 

To  emolate  Ampbion'«  pmits 

Two  Laliss  heroei  come, 
A  lioUiiis  theatre  to  raiie. 

And  prop  Van^fe  tottering  dome. 
Bot  how  this  last  tboold  come  to  paia 

Mwit  tiill  teaiais  oaksows, 
Stoea  thaae  poor  g/em^itmiin,  slast 

Briog  Beither  brioli  nor  fione! 

The  principal  aufferer  was  Mr.  Vaabnigh,  a  descendant  of  sir 
John,  who  hnd  800L  a  year  from  the  prepertv.  In  regard  to  thb 
|enlieaMui,  his  majesty,  two  yean  before  this  event  happened, 
aUeilcred»  to  prevtnt  a  new  Opera  Home  being  hnlh  on  any  other 
^pat. 

Oa  the  8rd  of  April,  1790,  the  earl  of  Bockinghain,  attended  by 
^  large  party  of  perssns  of  diitiDction,  laid  the  first  atime  of  the  new 
.Opera  Houie»  the  architect  bemg  Mr.  Novosielakl.  On  the  top  of 
jfte  stone  were  engraved  these  words :  '  The  first  stone  of  this  new 
theatre  was  laid  oa  the  8fd  of  April,  1790,  hi  the  8Dt1l  year  of  tbf 


suras  m^a««  ^/p^^u  v«»^  v«  &hv  vvhcki^v  w   uiv   oiviiv    was        mc  auim  o 

theatre  m  the  Haymarket  first  built  in  the  year  1703  ;*  on  another, 
'but  unfortunately  burned  down  on  the  17lhof  June,  1789;'  and 
on  anotheft  'PrsBvalebit  justicia.' 

In  making  the  vast  improvements  in  1820,  under  the  control  of 
tlie  new  street  comroissionera,  and  according  to  designs  and  arrange- 
menis  made  by  J.  Nasb,  esq.  the  external  of  the  Opem  Hoose  un-> 
derwent  a  very  important  change.  The  ground  landlord  of  the 
theatre,  at  the  time  of  .making  the  improvements,  was  the  late 
Thomas  Holloway,  esq.  of  Chancery-lane ;  and  upon  his  renewfair 
the  leare  with  the  commissionereof  the  crown  property,  they  granted 
him  the  additional  proprietory  of  the  ground  towards  PalUmall, 
Charles-street^  and  Market-lane»  then  a  dirty  avenue,  but  now  the 
Royal  Arsade«  This  was  granted  on  the  exprpss  condition  that  the 
building  shonid  be  finished  so  as  to  foira  an  imposmg  feature  in  the 
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melropolis,  and  tbat  ihe  public  should  be  aooommodaled  to  Ibe  ut- 
most extent  in  tbe  new  arrangements,  and  sbonld  be  oonveDieBGed 
by  a  covered  way  round  the  whole  building.  To  effect  these  m» 
provements,  Mr.  HoUoway  employed  the  united  talents  of  Mr.  Nash 
and  Mr.  G.  Repton,  the  architects.  The  order  of  architecture 
adopted  by  the  above  gentlemen  was  the  Roman  Doric,  and  the 
columns  are  executed  in  cast  iron,  each  being  the  result  of  a  angle 
casting.  The  entablature  is  of  Bath  stone,  and  the  body  of  Uie 
building  of  brick  covered  with  cement. 

The  basso-relievo  of  the  centre,  executed  by  Mr.  Bubb,  is  of  ar- 
tificial stone,  and  represents  the  progress  of  music  from  the  earliest 
attention  to  sound.  Into  the  groups  dancing  is  introduced,  as  asso* 
ciated  with  its  advancement  from  the  rudest  ages  to  the  extraordi- 
nary accomplishments  of  the  modern  ballet*  AooUo  and  the  Masr 
occupy  the  centre  of  the  subject. 

Mr.  HoUoway  died  soon  after  the  improvements  were  begun, 
but  they  were  continued  by  his  executors  at  the  expence  of  aboot 
50,000/. 

The  mterior  is  extremely  grand  and  imposing. 

The  present  form  of  the  boxes,  together  with  the  effect  of  its 
ornamental  beauties,  create  the  roost  lively  images  of  grandeur  in 
the  mind  of  the  auditor :  the  fronts  of  the  boxes  are  painted  in 
compartments,  a  blue  ground  with  broad  gold  frames :  the  several 
tiers  are  distinguished  from  each  other  by  a  difference  in  Ihe  oma* 
meats  in  the  centre  of  the  compartments.  In  the  second  tier  are 
the  ornaments  of  Neptunes,  Neriads,  Tritons,  Mermaids,  Dolphins, 
Sea  Hones,  &c.  &c.  On  the  third  tier  Ihe  ornaments  exhibit  fea- 
toons,  and  wreaths  of  flowers,  sustained  bv  cherubs.  Leopards, 
Lions,  Griffins,  &c.  are  the  supporters  of  me  fourth.  The  fronts 
of  the  fifth  and  sixth  tiers  nearly  correspond  with  those  of  the  third. 
The  dome  presents  a  sky,  in  which  the  flame  colour  predominates. 
The  cotrp  (Tceil  of  the  whole  is  rich,  magnificent,  ana  considerably 
surpassing  its  former  appearance. 

The  following  are  the  respective  proportions  of  the  three  theatres 
Milan  (the  Italian),  Paris,  and  King's  theatre,  London  :— 

Milan.    Paris.    Lohdov 
Feet.        Feec         Peek 
Length,  from  the  curtain  to  the  back  of  the 

boxes. , 04  78         102 

Width,  from  the  back  of  the  boxes 78  62  76 

Projection  of  the  stage  from  the  curtain  . .     17  16  24 

■  ■    ■  proscenium 0  9        none 

Width  of  the  curtain 42  40  40 

Height  of  the  theatre  from  floor  to  ceiling 

at  the  highest  part  over  the  pit 70  61  -  66 

In  order  that  the  reader  may  form  an  accurate  idea  of  the  siae  of 
this  elegant  theatre,  we  subjoin  the  dimensions  of  the  most  pro* 
miiieiit  parts  of  it :  the  stage  is  sixty  feet  in  length  from  the  wall  to 
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Ike  orchestra,  and  eighty  feet  mbreadth  from  wall  to  waU»  and  forty- 
six  feet  across  from  box  to  box* 

From  the  orchestra  to  the  centre  of  the  front  boxes*  the  pit  is 
sixty-six  feet  in  length,  and  sixty-five  m  breadth*  and  coDtabs 
twenty-one  benches*  iMsides  a  passage-room  of  about  three  feet  wide, 
which  goes  round  the  seats  and  down  the  centra  of  the  pit  to  the 
ordiestra.     The  pit  will  hold  eight  hundred  persons. 

In  altitude  the  mtemal  part  of  the  house  is  fifty-six  feet  from 
the  floor  of  the  pit  to  the  dome. 

Each  of  the  »i\  tiers  of  boxes  b  about  seven  feet  in  depth*  and 
four  feet  in  breadth*  and  is  so  constructed*  as  to  hold  six  persons 
with  ease*  ail  of  whom  command  a  full  view  of  the  stage ;  each  box 
has  its  curtains  to  enclose  it  according  to  tlie  fashion  of  the  Neapo- 
litsn  theatre*  and  is  furnished  with  six  chairs.  The  boxes  hold 
nearly  900  persons. 

The  gallery  is  forty-t\«o  feet  in  depth*  sixly-two  in  breadth*  and 
contains  serenteen  benches*  and  holds  800  persons.  The  lobbies 
are  about  twenty  feet  square*  where  women  attend  to  accommodate 
the  compamy  with  coffee,  tea*  and  fruit. 

The  greiit  concert  room  is  ninety-five  feet  long*  forty-six  feet 
broad*  and  thirty  feet  high*  and  is  fitted  up  in  the  first  style  of  ele- 
gance. 

The  subjects  from  which  the  operas  of  this  house  are  generally 
oompoied  being  classical*  and  founded  on  the  heroic  actions  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans*  admit  of  the  most  beautiful  architectural 
scenery*  as  well  as  those  romantic  views  and  clear  atmosphere  pecu- 
liar to  the  Greek  isles  and  to  Italy.  Where  genius  and  erudition 
are  united  in  a  scene-painter*  he  has  every  opportunity  from  such 
subjecta  to  give  the  public  the  most  brilliant  specfmens  of  the  picto- 
rial art.  The  artist  employed  to  embellish  this  theatre  with  his 
pencil  being  a  native  of  Italy*  and  well  educated  in  all  the  customs 
of  foreign  theatres*  together  with  a  classical  mind*  has  displaved 
some  of  the  finest  specimens  of  scene-painting  known  to  the  public ; 
indeed  he  has  made  the  best  use  of  grand  subjects  for  the  exhibition 
of  the  most  splendid  scenery  that  can  adorn  a  theatre. 

The  opera  usually  opens  for  the  season  in  January*  and  continues 
its  representations  on  the  Tuesday  and  Saturday  of  every  week  until 
June  or  July.  The  doors  open  a  quarter  before  six  and  the  per- 
formance begins  at  seven. 

On  the  north  side  of  Titch bourn-street*  at  the  top  of  the  Hay- 
market*  is  Week's  Museum*  which  has  never  been  completed.  The 
grand  room  is  107  feet  long  and  30  feet  in  height ;  it  is  entirely 
covered  with  blue  satin*  and  contains  a  variety  of  most  curious  arti- 
cles of  ingenious  mechanism.  The  architect  was  Wyatt ;  the  paint- 
mg  of  the  ceiling  by  Rebecca  and  Singleton.  The  most  curious 
articles  are  the  Tarantula  Spider*  and  the  Bird  of  Paradise,  in  a 
mmate  compass*  the  work  of  the  proprietor.*' 

•  Nightiogale't  Beauliet  of  Estf  and*  x.  part  iv.  p.  667 
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GoMea-square  it  t  ihort  dittnce  north  of  PieeadiUyi  ftkng  Air^ 
street,  Francis-street,  and  George^atroel.  It  was  onoe  called 
^•Idinf-sqaars,  from  the  iig«  off  a  iieigblMMiraigiaD ;  bvlUM  inha- 
bitants, disgusted  with  so  valgar  an  appellation^  changed  it  to  ito 
present  name.  The  access  to  it  ia dirty;  and  it  has  utogether  no 
very  high  claims  to  distinction  for  its  beanty  of  amgniffieenoe.  It 
was  built  soon  after  the  re? olution  ol  108^  ia  what  were  then  called 
the  Pest-house  fields,  which  remained  a  dirtv  waste  tiU  within  Ihoe 
comparatively  few  years,  when  Camahy-market  occapied  mneh  of 
the  western  portion  of  this  tract. 

In  Pest«houie-fie]ds  the  lord  Craven  built  a  laaarelto,  whieh» 
during  the  dreadful  plague  of  1066,  was  used  as  a  peai^honse,  wad 
hence  arose  the  name.  His  lordship  boldly  facmg  the  danger,  re* 
mained  in  London  during  that  great  calamity;  and»  as  it  has  been 
observed  of  him,  '  braved  the  fury  of  the  pestilence  with  the  aane 
coolness  as  he  fought  the  battles  of  his  beloved  mistreaa»  Ehaabeth, 
titular  queen  of  Bohemia ;  or  mounted  the  tremendous  breach  of 
Creutsnach.  He  was  the  intrepid  soldier,  the  gallant  lover,  and  the 
genuine  patriot.* 

Leaving  Golden-square  and  Great  Marlboroagh  street  on  the  left, 
we  enter  Argyle-street,  concerning)  which,  in  the  General  Eveamg 
Post  of  Sept.  23,  1736,  we  find  the  following  account : — '  Two  rows 
of  fine  houses  are  building  from  the  end  of  Great  Marlborough- 
street  through  the  waste  ground  and  his  grace  the  duke  of  Arayle^s 
gardens  into  Oxford*road,  from  the  middle  of  which  new  buuding 
a  fine  street  is  to  be  made  through  his  grace's  house,  King^treet, 
and  Swallow*street,  to  the  end  of  Hanover-street,  Brook-street,  and 
the  north  part  of  Grosvenor-square,  the  middle  of  his  grace's 
bouse  bemg  pulled  down  for  that  purpose ;  and  the  two  wings  lately 
added  to  the  house  are  to  be  the  comers  of  the  street  which  is  now 
building.* 

This  plan  was  carried  into  effect,  and  we  have  now  a  vary  hand- 
some  and  fashionable  street. 

On  the  east  side  of  Regent-street,  are  the  Aigyle  coneeif  rooms. 
The  exterior  is  handsome,  one  end  terminating  in  a  cireular  firott ; 
the  basement  is  rusticated,  and  the  upper  story  has  six  attached 
columns  of  the  Corinthian  order  snstamkig  an  entablature  and 
ballustrade.  Above  this  is  an  attic  crowned  with  a  spherical  dome. 
The  remaining  portion  presents  a  plain  wall  only  relieved  by  several 
wmdows  with  angular  pediments.  The  groond  floor  is  occapied 
by  Messrs.  Welsh,  music  publishers,  and  a  part  on  the  first  floor  it 
occasionally  fitted  up  as  a  French  theatre. 

Between  Poland-street  and  Blenheim-«treet,  on  the  north  side  of 
Oxford-street,  is 

The  PanikB9n. 

This  theatre  was  originally  built  hi  1770,  and  opened  cnlhef7th 
of  January,  1779 :  the  deigns  were  by  Janes  Wj^tt,  esq.  and  near 
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tin  tlmuwnd  ptnonft  of  the  higbctt  nuik  md  fashion  assembled 

oa  this  9ecmBHHk  lo  admire  the  aplendid  stnictofe,  which  contamed 

fotrteen  rooms,  exdasive  of  the  rotnnda.    The  latter  had  double 

eoloniMides  or  reoesaes  for  the  reception  of  company;  and  in  nidiea 

aronnd  the  base  of  the  dome  were  statues  of  the  heathen  deities. 

Jtt  1784»  it  was  used  for  part  of  the  *  commemoration  of  Handel/ 

the  other  part  being  performed  m  Westminster-abbey.*    Soon  after 

it  was  used  as  an  Opera-house,  and  on  January  14,  1792,  it  was 

destroyed  by  an  accidental  fue.  It  was  soon  after  rebuilt.   In  1912 

{Feb.  27th),  thb  theatie  was  opened  with  Mr.  T.  Dibdia's  opera  of 

the  *  CabineL'  The  company  and  band  were  excellent,  but  so  many 

intereata  wtreoppoaed  to  its  success,  that  in  a  short  time  the  proprie^ 

Ion  were  obliged  to  dose  the  house  at  a  loss  of  50,000/.    The  the* 

atre  since  that  time  has  been  in  a  deplorable  state  of  decay.    The 

boat   exhibits  a  deal  portico  and  pediment,  supported  on  four 

Ionia  columns.  Id  the  middle  story  is  a  central  Venetian  window. 

A  pkin  attic  terminatei  the  whole. 

Leicester  FieUU, 

preyious  to  the  year  1058,  were  almost  entirely  unbuilt ;  but  Leicester 
hooseb  the  site  of  the  late  house  of  that  name,  is  found  in  FaHhorn's 
Plan.  This  house  was  founded  by  one  of  the  Sydneys,  earls  of 
Leicester,  after  the  removal  of  that  family  from  Sydney  house, -in 
the  Old  Bailey. 

This  house  was  for  a  short  time  the  residence  of  Elizabeth, 
daughter  ol  James  I.  the  titular  queen  of  Bohemia,  who,  on  the 
18th  of  February,  1061,  here  ended  her  unfortunale  life.  It  was 
afterwards  tenanted  by  prince  Eugene.  It  was,  says  Pennant,  suc» 
oessively  the  pouting  place  of  princes.  George  II.,  when  prince  of 
Wales^  lived  here  several  yean  after  his  quarrel  with  his  father. 
His  son,  Frederick,  followbg  his  example,  succeeded  him  in  this 
house,  and  here  died. 

Sinoe  thai  time,  the  late  princess  dowager  of  Wales  occupied  it 
till  she  removed  to  Carltou-house ;  but,  since  the  commencement 
of  the  late  reig;np  it  has  been  occupied  by  private  persons ;  and 
was  at  one  time  used  by  air  Ashtoa  Lever,  as  a  Museum  of  Natunl 
History. 

This  museum,  was  the  most  astonishing  collection  of  subjects 
of  natural  history  ever  collected,  in  so  short  a  space,  by  any 
individual.  To  the  disgrace  of  our  kingdom,  after  the  first  bunt 
of  wonder  was  over»  it  became  neglected :  and  when  it  was 
offered  to  the  public,  by  the  chance  of  a  guinea  Mterf,  only 
eight  thousand^  out  of  thirty-six  thousand  tickets,  were  sold. 
Finally,  the  cajMricious  goddess  frowned  on  the  spirited  possessor 
of  such  a  number  of  tickets,  and  transferred  the  treasure  to  the  pos* 
sessorof  only  two,  Mr«  James  Parkinson,  who  generously  gave  sir 
Ashton  Uie  advantage  of  one  year's  exhibition  of  his  lost  property ;  and 
who  by  his  future  attention  to»  and  elegant  dispositian  of  the  museum 

*  See  sDte,  p.  80 . 
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well  merited  the  favour.  Sir  Ashton  died  January  31, 1788.  Tlia 
museum  was  subsequently  transferred  by  Mr.  Parkinson  to  the 
Surry  side  of  Blackfriar*8-bridge,  where  for  a  time  it  flourished*  but 
at  length  once  more  sunk  into  neglect*  and  in  the  year  1806*  was 
sold  in  separate  lots,  in  a  sale  which  lasted  forty  days. 

Leicester-house  was  pulled  down,  and  the  site  is  now  occnpied 
by  the  new  buildings,  called  Leicester  place,  leadina  to  New  Lisle* 
street. 

Behind  Leicester-house,  in  the  year  1658,  stood  the  Military-yard, 
occupied  by  Henry  prince  of  Wales.  Id  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 
this  became  major  Foubert*s  academy  for  riding.  He  afterwards 
removed  it  to  a  house  between  Carnaby-market  %  and  Swallow- 
street,  where  an  avenue  still  bears  the  name  of  Ma*or  Fonbert*s 
Passage. 

On  the  west  side  of  Leicester  place  is  a  large  house  called  Sarillt 
house,  the  residence  of  the  patriotic  sir  George  Saville,  many  years 
knight  of  the  shire  for  the  county  of  York.  He  brought  Uie  bifl 
into  parliament  in  favour  of  the  Catholics,  which  was  the  pretended 
ground  of  the  cruel  persecution  of  that  body  of  Christians  by  the 
Protestants  in  1780. 

During  these  riots,  so  repugnant  to  the  spirit  and  conduct  of  oir 
national  church,  Saville  houw  was  completely  gutted,  as  the  mob 
expressively  phrases  it.  £very  thing  that  wais  valuable  was  de- 
stroyed, and  the  life  of  the  worthy  and  liberal  minded  owner  short- 
ened by  the  threats  of  the  rioters. 

Saville  house  is  at  present  principally  occupied  by  an  extensive 
carpet  manufacturer ;  a  wing  of  it  belonging  to  Miss  Linwood*s 
exhibition  of  needle  work.  About  twenty  years  ago  two  large  rooms 
were  added  to  this  house ;  in  which  the  greatest  portion  of  this 
most  ingenious  lady's  pictures  are  exhibited.  This  exhibitioo  is 
one  of  those  which  has  not  ceased  to  create  an  interest  after  its 
novelty  had  in  a  measure  subsided. 

This  novel  style  of  picturesque  needle-work  is  the  invention  of  a 
Leicestershire  lady,  and  consists,  at  present,  of  copies  of  the 
finest  pictures  of  the  English  and  foreign  schools  of  art,  *  possessmg 
all  the  correct  drawing,  just  colouring,  and  light  and  shade  of  the 
original  pictures  from  whence  they  are  taken.' 

The  place  is  entered  from  Leicester-square,  op  a  very  handsome 
flight  of  steps,  which  lead,  between  two  fine  statues,  and  two  Ionic 
pillars,  to  a  magnificent  staircase. 

The  principal  room  is  a  fine  long  gallery,  of  most  excellent  pro- 
portions, hung  round  with  scarlet  broad  cloth,  and  rich  imiUtions  of 
long  gold  bullion  tassels,  and  Grecian  borders.  The  pictures  are 
hung  only  on  one  side  of  this  room ;  the  other  side  bemg  oc- 
cupied by  the  fire-place,  a  door  leading  into  another  room,  and 
the  windows ;  the  seats  of  which  are  most  elegantly  fitted  up,  with 
sofas  and  settees,  to  match  the  hangings. 

At  the  farther  extremity  of  the  room  is  a  very  large  mirror  over 
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a  rich  throne,  and  beneath  a  splendid  canopy,  of  sattin  and  mlver. 
There  is  a  guard,  consisting  of  a  slight  iron  railing,  in  front  of 
the  pictures,  to  keep  the  companv  at  the  requisite  distance  for  pro- 
perly viewing  them. 

At  the  north  east  comer  of  this  square,  Mr.  Burford  and  befors 
him'Mr.  Barker  have  for  several  years  exhibited  panoramic  views 
of  towns,  cities,  sea-  fights,  battles,  &c.  This  species  of  painting 
has  been,  not  inaptly,  called  '  the  perfection  of  perspective.'  The 
views  are  generally  changed  about  twice  a  year. 

On  the  east  side  of  Leicester-square  was  the  residence  of  the 
ioimitable  Hogarth ;  it  is  now  calted  Sablonier*s  hotel ;  and  is  a 
large  and  elegant  house,  frequented  by  foreigners. 

Adjoining  to  this  house,  lived  the  celebrated  surgeon,  John  Hunter, 
who  formed  a  fine  anatomical  museum,  which  has  been  purchased 
by  government,  and  placed  under  the  care  of  the  college  of  sur- 
geons. This  museum  is  classed  in  the  following  order :  the  parts 
constructed  for  motion  ;  the  parts  essential  to  animals ;  respecting 
their  own  internal  economy ;  parts  superadded  for  purposes 
concerned  with  external  objects;  parts  designed  for  the  propa- 
gation of  the  species,  and  the  maintenance  and  protection  of  the 
young.* 

The  west  side  ot  Leicester-square  was  at  one  time  the  residence 
of  sir  Joshua  Reynolds ;  near  him  lived  another  eminent  man,  Wil- 
liam Craikshank,  esq. 

In  the  centre  of  the  square  is  a  fine  equestrian  statue  of  king 
George  1.  richly  gilt.  It  originally  stood  in  the  park  at  Canons,  in 
Hertfordshire. 

Proceeding  from  the  north-west  corner  of  Leicester- square,  we 
enter  Coventry-street.  Thb  street  derives  its  name  from  Coventry- 
house,  the  residence  of  the  lord  keeper  Coventry,  secretary  of  state, 
who  died  here  in  1686. 

The  Gaming-house,  noticed  in  Faithorn's  Plan,  is  said  to  have 
stood  on  this  site ;  and  lord  Clarendon  t  mentions  a  house  of  this 
name  in  the  following  words :  '  Mr.  Hyde,'  (meaning  himself,) 
'  going  to  a  house  called  Piccadilly,  which  was  a  fair  house  for 
entt:rtainment  and  gaming,  with  handsome  gravel  walks,  with  shade, 
and  where  an  upper  and  lower  bowling-green,  whither  many  of  the 
Bohility  and  gentry  of  the  best  quality  resorted  for  exercise  and 
recreation — .'  This  seems  to  have  been  the  same  house  with 
that  mentioned  by  Gerrard,  in  his  letter  to  the  earl  of  Strafford, 
dated  June,  1636.1 

It  were  greatly  to  be  wished  that  the  manly  and  rational  exercise 
of  bowling  were  revived,  in  lieu  of  the  card-table,  and  the  dice,  and 
particularly  of  boxing  matches,  walking  matches,  &c.  &c.  now  so 
greatly  in  vogue. 

Piccadilly  is  so  called  from  Piccadilly-house,  which  stood  on  the 
site  of  Sackville.street.     This  was  a  sort  of  repository  for  ruffs, 

•  Hugh.  I^nd.  iv.  S80.  X  Vide  sale,  p.  S78. 
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wken  theie  were  no  other  houses  heie.  Ruffs  were  also  cuUed  tariH 
overs*  and  capes. 

The  street  was  completed*  as  far  as  the  present  BerkefeyoStrset* 
in  the  year  1642. 

The  first  good  house  thai  was  built  in  this  street  was 

ButUngtcn  Hauie, 

the  noble  founder  of  which  said  that  he  placed  it  there*  *  became 
he  was  certain  no  oqe  would  build  beyond  hin.' 

It  is  on  the  north  side  eastward  of  Bond-street ;  and  was  greatly 
improved  by  the  celebrated  earl,  '  whoee  taste  in  the  fine  arts  did 
the  nation  so  much  honour.** 

It  is  luitortunately  surrounded  with  a  brick  wall*  so  that  scarcely 
the  roof*  or  even  the  chimney  tops*  can  be  seen  from  tlie  opposite 
side  of  the  street* 

The  house  is  very  large ;  and  if  the  wall  were  removed  would 
be  a  great  ornament  to  this  part  of  the  town.  It  has  a  stone  front 
remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  its  design  and  workmanship.  A 
circular  colonnade  of  tlie  Doric  order  joins  the  wings ;  but  there 
appears  to  be  a  di^roportion  between  the  size  of  the  house  and  this 
superb  colonnade. 

This  bouse  was  left  to  She  Devonshire  family,  on  the  express 
ccnditiooi  that  it  should  not  be  demolished. 

It  was  constructed  by  Boyle,  earl  of  Burlington  ;  one  ol  whose 
daugfalerr  and  heiresses  havug  married  the  late  marquis  of  Hart- 
iBgtco*  brought  this  superb  maasioo*  together  with  Chiswick*  to  the 
duke  of  Devonshire. 

In  1815*  Burlington  house  was  purchased  of  the  duke  of  Devon- 
shire* by  his  uncle,  lord  George  Cavendish,  who  repaired  all  those 
parts  of  the  building  erected  l»y  lord  Burlington ;  and  by  raising 
the  Venetian  windows  of  the  south  front  to  the  height  of  the  others, 
completed  his  designs  for  this  facade.  His  lordship  also  took 
down  and  rebuilt  the  whole  house,  except  the  front  elevation*  and 
some  rooms  connected  with  it ;  restored  the  terraces  and  terrace 
steps  in  the  garden,  and  converted  a  narrow  slip  of  ground  on  the 
west  side  into  a  passage,  with  a  range  of  shops  on  eadi  side,  called 
Burlingtco  arcade,  which,  during  the  season,  is  one  of  the  most 
fashioBiable  promenades  at  the  west  end  of  the  town. 

The  state  apartments  of  Burlington  house  are  on  the  firet  floor. 
The  ceiling  of  the  sakKn  was  painted  by  sir  James  Thornhill.  The 
whole  of  this  fine  suite  of  apartments  are  adorned  with  a  valuable 
collection  of  pamtings  by  the  old  masten. 

Eastward  of  Bndington  honse  is 

The  Albany, 

Originallv  inhabited  by  lord  Melbourne*  and  afterwavds  by  the 
lale  duke,  of  York*  in  eompliment  lo  whose  second  title  it  has  its 

-    -   ^  MaloolnLond.udltiqnna* 
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pmnt  name.  Aft«r  his  royal  highaeai  quitted  ponession  of  ii» 
this  place  was  purchased  by  the  present  proprietore,  who  built  od 
the  gardens,  aiul  converted  the  whole  into  efaanbers  for  the  easual 
residence  of  the  nobility  and  gentr}-,  who  had  no  settled  town 
rrsidence. 

It  is  a  thorougblaie,  (ihongfa  not  a  pubKo  onct)  under  a  large 
covered  wa^,  ffroai  Picosdillv  into  Vigo  lana»  opposite  3aville<4tieet* 

Near  this  place  stood  the  town  residenoe  of  Robeit  Spencer « 
earl  of  Sunderland,  whom  Mr.  Pennant,  and  others,  have  described 
as  acting  in  the  most  treacherous  aianner  toward  his  sovereign* 
Janes  IL  ;  and  who  at  the  very  time  he  sold  him  to  the  prince  of 
Orange,  prompted  and  encouraged  the  king  to  those  measures 
which  iavolved  him  and  his  family  in  ruin. 

M.  Raipin,*  howeter,  seems  disposed  to  do  more  justioe  to  the 
character  of  Sunderland  ob  this  subject.  Speaking  of  those  who 
are  perauaded»  that  had  the  king  followed  other  measures  than 
those  which  the  prime  minister,  Sunderland,  treacherously  advised, 
he  would  have  been  able  to  have  maintained  his  crown,  thte  histo* 
riaa  says,  that  to  accuse  him  of  an  iatentiutt  to  betray  the  king,  it 
must  be  supposed  that  he  could  have  foreseen  what  the  king  himself 
did  not :  in  a  word,  that  he  was  secretly  engaged  with  the  prince  of 
Orange,  of  which,  however^  there  is  no  positive  proof. 

The  moat  prominent  and  interesting  object  is  the 

Egyptian  Halt, 

Formerly  the  London  Museum.  This  astcmishing  collection 
of  natural  and  artificial  icuriosities  orig^ated  with,  and  be- 
longed to  Mr.  William  BulkMk)  of  Liverpool,  in  which  town 
be  lint  opened  the  collection,  then  on  a  comparatively  small 
scale,  for  public  exhibition.  He  afterwards  removed  to  Lon- 
don, where  he  met  the  success  his  grsat  efforts  and  admirable 
ingenuity  so  richly  merited.  The  whole  was,  however,  sold  by 
aooticBiy  and  the  moms  have  been  variously  occupied  since^  The 
present  edifice  was  erected  in  the  year  1812.  It  is  beyond  the 
powers  of  delineation  to  attempt  any  thing  in  the  shape  of  a 
description  of  the  front  of  this  most  singular  piece  of  architecture. 
It  is  in  the  Egyptian  style  of  building  and  ornament ;  the  induied 
pilasten  and  sides  being  covered  with  hieroglyphics.  The  model  ia 
taken  from  the  temple  of  Dendyra,  in  Upper  Egypt* 

One  side,  co  the  ground  floor»  is  occupied  by  Mr.  Willisi  musio 
publisher ;  the  north  side  by  Dr.  Iieeoe»  who  has  denominated  it 
the  medical  halU  and  it  is  in  fact  an  extensive  and  weU«laid  oiit 
apothecary's  or  druggist's  shop.  Between  the  two  shops,  .runs  it 
handsome  passage  leading  to  several  capacious  apartiaents  intended 
for  exhibition  rooms.    The  architect  was  ?•  F.  Robinson^  dsq. 

Jermyn-street  runs  parallel  with  Piccadilly  from  St.  Jaines's-^tract^ 
to  the  Hajmarket ;  it  is  a  good  street,  and'  has  ma^  subfltantanl 

•  Hiit.Eof.ih771. 
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Aomes.  Thia  street  owes  its  name  to  the  brave  Henry  Jermyn^ 
earl  off  St.  Alban*B,  who  also  gave  name  to  St.  AllMUH^s-streel, 
runnmg  parallel  willi  Market-lane  from  the  market  to  Pall  Mall. 
The  earl  had  a  house  at  the  head  of  the  street  bearing  Ihe  name  of 
his  earldom.  He  was  supposed  to  have  been  privately  married  to 
Ihe  queen  dowager  of  Charles,  Henrietta  Maria,  who  <  ruled  the 
first  husband,  a  king;  but  the  second,  a  subject,  ruled  her.**  Her 
fear  of  bim  was  long  observed  before  the  neame^  of  her  connec 
tioD  was  discovered. 

Regent-street  which  bisects  Jermyn-street  north  and  south, 
turns  to  the  west  a  short  distance  north  of  Oxford-street,  and  takes 
a  segmental  circuit,  known  as  the  Quadrant;  this  portion  is 
particularly  elegant,  both  sides  of  the  road  having  a  continued 
colonnade  of  the  Doric  order ;  the  columns  supporting  their  proper 
entablature.  <  The  roof  is  formed  into  a  promenade  for  the  residents, 
being  guarded  towards  the  street  by  ballustrades,  and  is  approached 
by  the  wuidows  of  the  first  floors  which  are  formed  as  doorways. 
At  the  west  end  of  this  Quadrant,  and  directly  facing  the  main  street 
to  Pall-mall,  is  the  County  Fire  office,  a  handsome  building,  the 
basement  rustic,  from  which  rises  six  attached  columns  of  the 
Corinthian  order,  supportmg  an  entablature  and  cornice,  the  whole 
finished  with  a  seated  figure  of  Britannia.  Between  the  columns 
are  large  windows  with  pecltmental  heads.  It  v^as  built  by  Mr. 
Abraham,  the  design  being  a  copy  of  Inigo  Jones*s  water  front  of 
old  Somerset  House. 
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Hiitary  and  Topography  of  the  Parish  of  St.  Anne,  Weeimintter. 

Thb  parish  of  St.  Martin  m  the  fields  having  greatly  increased* 
the  numerous  uihabitants,  for  want  of  places  of  worship,  were 
deprived  of  an  opportunity  of  publicly  celebrating  the  divine  offices. 
The  inhabitants  and  owners  of  the  newly  erected  buildings,  there- 
fore, applied  to  the  bishop  of  Ixmdon  to  appoint  them  a  proper  spot 
of  ground  in  Kemp's  field  whereon  to  erect  a  church,  and  set  out  a 
churchyard  for  a  common  cemetery. 

This  request  bemg  readily  agreed  to  by  his  lordship,  the  inha- 
bitants, under  sanction  of  an  act  of  parliament,  erected  the  present 
edifice. 

After  the  church  had  been  raised  to  a  considerable  height,  the 
district  for  the  mtended  parish  was  settled  with  the  vestiy  of  St. 
Martin's  in  the  fields:  and  in  the  year  1678,  it  was  created  into  a 
distinct  parish,  and  consequently  discharged  from  all  manner  of  de- 
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peodence  upon  thftt  of  St.  Martin's,  in  all  respects,  as  if  it  had  never 
belonged  to  the  same,  to  be  called  the  parish  church  of  St.  Anne, 
within  the  liberty  of  Westminster;  with  a  right  of  choosing  parish 
officers,  to  make  rates,  and  in  all  other  respects  to  act  as  the 
inhabitants  of  the  other  parishes  within  the  city  and  liberty  of 
Westminster. 

The  act  which  granted  these  privileges  also  empowered  the  bishop' 
of  London  to  appoint  the  first  rector,  and  he  and  his  saccessors  be 
enabled  to  sne  and  be  sued  as  an  incorporate  body ;  and  to  pur- 
chase lands  in  mortmain  not  exceeding  the  yearly  rent  of  120/. 

The  rector  and  his  successors  were  also  empowered  to  exercise 
the  same  authority  as  other  rectors,  and  to  enjoy  the  like  oblations, 
&c.  as  the  vicar  of  St.  Martin's  enjoys,  and  also  an  annuity  of 
tool,  to  be  annually  assessed  upon  the  parishioners  <»i  Easter  Tues- 
day, by  the  churchwardens,  and  three  or  more  substantial  house- 
holders, by  a  pound-rate,  not  exceeding  eightpence  upon  every  per- 
sonal estate,  to  be  confirmed  by  two  justices  of  the  peace,  residmg 
within  the  city  or  liberty  of  Westminster ;  and  to  be  collected  by 
such  persons  as  the  assessors  shall  yearly  nominate,  who  are  to  pay 
the  same  to  the  churchwardens,  and  they  to  the  rector,  quarterly, 
vpon  pain  of  imprisonment. 

The  act  makes  several  other  usual  provisions,  as  the  appointment 
by  the  rector,  with  the  consent  of  the  parishioners,  of  a  parish 
Clerk,  &c. 

By  this  act,  also,  the  rector  and  his  successors  are,  in  right  of  the 
church,  entiUed  in  fee  to  a  parcel  of  ground,  then  called  King's 
Field,  but  now  King-street,  Soho,  of  the  length  of  213  feet,  and 
depth  of  45  feet,  with  a  power  of  granting  building  leases,  for  the 
term  of  forty-one  years,  at  four  shillings  per  foot  annually,  fronting 
the  street ;  and  at  the  expiration  of  that  term,  the  rector  to  device' 
the  houses  there<»i,  for  the  term  of  forty  years,  upon  a  reasonttble 
improved  rent,  widiout  taking  a  fine. 

Though  by  this  act  of  parliament  this  district  was  converted  into 
a  parish,  and  the  method  of  its  government  thereby  settled,  yet  no 
provision  being  made  therein  fur  finishing  the  church  and  steeple, 
the  parishioners  were  reduced  to  a  worse  condition  than  at  the  time 
of  petitioning.  They  therefore  found  it  necessary  to  apply  to  par- 
liament for  a  power  to  raise  money  for  the  completion  of  their  pious 
intentions  ;  for  the  erection  of  a  rectory  house,  and  other  parochial 
works. 

In  the  year  1686  it  was  accordingly  enacted,  that  towards  raising 
the  som  required,  the  bishop  of  London  should  be  authorised,  by  an 
instrument  under  his  seal,  to  constitute  thirty  persons  to  be  commis- 
sioners for  finishing  the  church  and  steeple,  and  all  oilier  works 
essential  to  the  completion  of  the  parish.  After  they  had  so  com- 
pleted it,  they  were  to  become  vestry-men  of  the  new  parish 
during  their  lives,  or  till  they  removed,  or  were  dismissed  for  mal- 
practices. 
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These  commiflskniers  were  empowered  to  raite  tb^  sum  of  5»O0Uf. 
(over  and  above  what  the  pews  ebpuld  be  sold  for)  iafour  years^  at 
aixteeu  quarterly  payments,  dear  of  all  deductions ;  towairds  raismg 
which  sum,  all  tenants  to  be  ratecl  at  least  one  fifth  of  the  sum 
chai^d  upoq  landlords. 

The  church  being  finished,  it  was,  together  with  its  cemetery, 
consecrated  by  Henry,  bishop  of  London,  on  the  2lst  day  of 
March,  1686,  and  dedtcs^ted  to  the  mother  of  thf^  blessied  Vifgin. 

The  rector  of  this  parish,  in  lieu  of  tithes,  receives  from  his  pa- 
rishioDers ,  an  annuity  of  100/. ;  which,  together  with  the  glebe, 
surolice  fees  and  Easter  bqok,  amount  to  about  300/.  per  aaiiam. 
But'  the  parish  bei|ig  taken  out  of  that  of  St.  Maitin\  the  rector 
pays  neither  first  fruits,  nor  tenths  tp  th^  king,  nor  prociiratioos  to 
the  Inshop,  or  archdeaqon ;  and  b^g  not  in  charge  is  oomequently 
without  valuatico  in  the  king's  boqks.-  Indeed,  this  is  the  case  witn 
all  the  other  parishes  within  this  city  and  liberty,  St.  Martin's  in  the 
fields  and  St.  Mary-le-Strafid  excepted. 

This  parish  is  bounded  on  the  nortlr,by  St.  Mary-le-bone,  oa  the 
west  by  St.  James,  on  the  south  by  St.  Martin's  m  the  UMb,  and 
OD  the  east  by  St.  Giles.  Its  exact  bquuds  aie  as  follows :  com* 
mencmg  at  the  east  end  of  Oxford-street,  it  turns  southward  down 
Crown-street,  thence  eastward  to  West-sj^re^t,  to  St  MiM^'s-lme, 
down  which  it  pursues  its  route  to  Newport-street,  down  Caatle-atreet, 
along  Bear-street,  across  Leicester-square  to  Spur-street,  up  Whit- 
combe^street.  Princes-street,  and  Wardpur-street  to  Oxfoxd-etreet, 
where  it  turns  eastward  to  the  point  of  startmg. 

Si.  Anne^i  Churchy 

The  principal  frcmt  of  this  church,  contrary  to  custom,  is  the 
eastern ;  it  abuts  on  Macclesfield-street,  facing  Church-street,  and 
the  building  is  situated  in  a  spacious  burying  ground. 

The  plan  gives  a  nave  and  sid^  aisles,  with  a  tower  attached  to 
the  west  end,  and  at  the  eastern  a  chancel  flanked  by  vestibules. 
The  walls  are  brick  with  rusticated  angles,  and  the  roof  is  tiled. 
The  east  front  consists  of  a  centre  and  wings :  in  the  former  is  a 
larg^  ardied  window.  The  elevation  is  finished  with  a  pediment,  in 
the  tympanum  of  which  is  a  circular  window.  The  side  elevations 
contain  doorways,  crowned  with  pediments,  and  surmounted  by  cir- 
cular windows ;  the  upright  of  each  finishes  with  half  a  pediment, 
raking  up  to  the  central  division ;  the  flanks  are  uniform,  they 
respectively  contain  two  tier  of  windows,  in  the  lower  four,  and  in 
the  upper  five ;  the  former  are  low  and  arched  in  an  ellipsis,  the 
upper  are  arched  circularly.  All  Uie  windows  are  merely  open- 
ings  in  the  brick  wall,  without  any  ornamental  stone-work.  Near 
the  west  end  is  a  doorway,  fronted  by  a  porch  tastefully  carved  in 
oak.  The  elevation  finishes  with  a  cantilever  cornice.  The  west 
end,  in  its  general  features,  resembles  the  opposite  front.  In  the 
centre  is  a  square  tower  of  brick,  carried  up  to  the  roof  of  the  churoh 
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in  the  planiesi  style,  pierced  with  windows  where  ^mmsiod  required. 
The  story  which  is  clear  of  the  main  edifice  is  more  ornamental ; 
the  angles  are  canted  off  and  finished  in  antis;  in  every  face  are 
two  Doric  columns,  and  the  whole  is  crowned  with  an  entablature; 
the  intercolumniations  filled  in  with  weather  boarding.  Above  this 
story  the  steeple  takes  a  most  singular  and  curious  form,  insomuch 
as  to  render  it  an  object  of  ridicule  throughout  the  metropolis. 
Upon  the  square  story  is  a  platform  of  three  steps,  upon  which  is 
placed  a  cylmdrical  addition  crowned  with  copper,  and  pierced 
with  a  band  of  circular  windows.  On  the  crown  of  this  porticm  are 
three  other  steps,  on  which  a  kind  of  hell-shaped  pedestal  sustains 
a  globe,  to  which  is  affixed  four  dials.  Above  thb  odd-looking  con- 
dusion,  which  the  architect  thought  would  scarce  make  a  finish,  is  a 
kind  of  pyramidal  addition  of  iron  work,  ending  in  a  vane.  How- 
ever destitute  of  invention  the  architect's  genius  appears  to  have 
been,  he  has  shown  his  fondness  for  variety  m  the  choice  of  his  ma* 
terials,  of  which  there  are  four  different  sorts  in  this  singular 
structure,  viz.  brick,  stone,  copper,  and  iron,  in  succession.  The 
interior  is  approached  by  the  entrances  in  the  flanks,  and  by  Ihers 
in  vestibules  at  the  east  end ;  which  latter  contain  stairs  to  tlie  gal- 
leries. The  division  between  the  nave  and  aisles  is  made  by  square 
piers,  ornamented  with  pilasters  of  the  Doric  order,  which  sustain, 
with  the  intervention  of  pedestab,  four  insulated  and  two  engaged 
columns  of  the  Ionic  order ;  the  capitals  have  wreaths  of  foliage 
hanging  from  the  volutes ;  the  columns  are  surmounted  by  their 
entablature ;  the  frieze  is  convexed,  and  enriched  with  a  continuous 
wreath  of  acanthines,  broken  by  grotesque  masks  above  the  centre 
of  each  intercolumniation,  and  by  cherubic  heads  over  each  column; 
the  ornamental  portions  hitherto  described  are  executed  in  wood. 
The  ceiling  of  the  nave  is  an  'arched  vault,  the  curve  of  which  is 
cycloidal ;  it  is  made  into  divisions,  corresponding  with  the  mterco- 
lamniationB  by  ribs  pannelled  with  coffers  and  roses,  and  the  inter- 
vals occupied  with  square  moulded  pannels ;  the  ceiling  of  the.aisles 
is  horizontal.  A  gallery  is  constructed  above  the  side  aisles,  which 
also  extends  across  the  west  end ;  the  front  is  pannelled  and  rests 
on  the  piers.  A  secondary  gallery  at  the  west  end  contains  the 
organ  and  seats  for  the  charity  children.  The  altar  is  situated 
within  a  semicircular  niche  at  the  east  end  ;  it  is  parted  from  the 
church  by  a  bold  arch,  with  a  sculptured  key-stone.  The  ceiling 
is  a  half  dome,  with  a  richly  pannelled  soffit ;  the  pannels  occupied 
with  branches  of  palm  and  other  foliage.  The  altar  screen  is  of 
the  Doric  order ;  it  sweeps  to  the  form  of  the  recess,  and  is  made 
into  divisions  by  two  columns  and  pilasters ;  above  the  columns  are 
urns.  Besides  the  nsaal  inscriptions  are  paintings  of  Moses  and 
Aaron  ;  the  whole  has  a  mean  ap))earance,  being  formed  of  wood 
painted  white,  with  gold  mouldings.  The  east  wmdow  ccmtains'Rve 
octagon  medallions,  painted  with  the  following  subjects : — 1st.  -  Our 
Saviour  between  a  crown  of  thorns,  and  apother  of  triumph ;  and 
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four  saints,  distinguished  by  their  legends  inscribed  beneath  them  : 

'&'tU0  ^ftru0«  919/  'Jb'0^  §offmnt$i,  ftp.'  '&'tU0 

t|aU(U0t  AP^  Beneath  the  last  is  '  ^^  9BtOV  ^a\  fiM'' 
between  a  chalice  and  an  urn.  The  colours  are  very  vivid  and  the 
figures  well  painted.  The  pulpit  and  reading-desk  are  situated  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  nave,  in  front  of  the  chancel. 

The  font  is  a  neat  basin  of  veined  marble  on  a  pedestal,  and  is 
situated  on  the  south  side  of  the  church. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  chancel  is  a  handsome  mural  monument 
inscribed  to  the  memory  of  the  right  hon.  Grace  Pierpont,  daughter 
to  the  marquis  of  Dorchester,  who  died  March  25, 1703,  aged  68. 
Above  the  inscription  is  a  whole  length  statue  of  the  deceued,  be- 
tween two  weeping  cherubs,  beneath  a  handsome  canopy  supported 
by  two  twisted  columns.  On  the  same  side,  but  lower,  is  a  neat 
basso-relievo  of  a  female  representing  religion,  with  a  book  open  at 
St.  James,  i.  27.     It  is  to  Mrs.  Anne  Fountain. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  chancel  is  a  monument,  with  a  half- 
length  effigy  tu  Mrs.  Diana  Farrel,  who  died  September  17,  1686, 
aged  22. 

In  the  north  aisle  is  a  plain  tablet  to  W.  Hamilton,  R.  A.  who 
died  December  2,  1801,  aged  51.  And  a  neat  tablet  to  general 
Harry  Trelawney,  lieut.  col.  Coldstream  guards,  died  Jan.  28,  1800, 
aged  74. 

In  the  south  aisle  is  a  neat  tablet,  with  military  trophies.  Sec.  to 
James  Robertson,  esq.  colonel  of  the  Royal  Westminster  regiment 
of  volunteers,  who  died  December  23,  1818,  aged  66. 

Also  a,  tablet  richly  and  chastely  adorned  with  the  sword  and 
fasces,  &c.  to  the  memory  of  lieut.-col.  G.  T.  Brereton  of  the  Srd 
regiment  of  guards,  who  died  September  10,  1820,  aged  61. 

In  the  church-yard  is  a  tablet,  with  the  following  inscription  : 

'  N«ar  this  place  it  interred  Theodore,  kin^  of  Corsica,  who  died  in  this  parish 
December  11,  1756,  immediately  after  leavmg  the  King's  Bench  prison,  by  tbe 
benefit  of  the  act  of  insolvency ;  in  consequence  of  which  be  registered  hb  ki^^ 
4om  of  Corsica  for  the  ose  of  his  creditors. 

The  grave,  great  teacher,  to  a  level  brings 
Heroes  and  beggars,  galley-slaves  and  kings. 
Bat  Theodore  this  moral  leam*d  e*er  dead; 
Fate  poar*d  its  lesson  on  his  living  head  i 
Bestow'd  a  kingdom,  and  denied  him  brnd.' 

This  church  is  106  feet  long,  63  in  breadth,  and  41  feetm 
height. 

This  edifice  hafbg  been  dedicated  to  St.  Anne,  out  of  compli- 
ment to  tbe  princess  Anne  of  Denmark,  had  at  first  a  steeple  of 
Danish  architecture,  and  was  the  only  specimen  of  the  kind  in 
London. 

Soho  is  an  extensive  tract  of  ground,  occupied  by  numerous 
streets  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Leicester-fields,  up  to  Qxfoid-sitreet, 
4nd  abutting  on  Golden-square  on  the  western  side. 
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Soho-aquare  has  a  very  pleasing  and  somewhat  rural  appearance. 
In  the  centre  is  a  large  area  within  a  handsome  iron  railmg,  inclose 
ing  several  trees,  shrubs,  and  a  pedestrian  statue  of  king  Charles  II. 
at  the  feet  of  which  are  figures  emblematical  of  the  rivers  Thames, 
Trent,  Severn,  and  Humber.  They  are  in  a  most  wretchedly  muti- 
lated state,  and  the  inscriptions  on  the  base  of  the  pedestal  quite 
illegible. 

At  the  north-east  corner  is  the  house  which  formerly  belonged 
to  the  earls  of  Carlisle,  and  which  subsequently  became  a  place  of 
resort  for  masquerades,  balls,  assemblies,  &c.  The  grand  saloon 
was  converted  into  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  and  is  now  called  St. 
Patrick's  chapel. 

This  square  has  risen  into  considerable  notice,  by  a  very  exten- 
sive, novel,  and  curious  establishment,  founded  by  John  Trotter,  esq. 
a  gentleman  of  considerable  opulence  and  respectability,  residing  in 
this  place.  This  institution  is  denominated  a '  bazaar,'  a  well  known 
oriental  term  for  a  kind  of  fixed  fair  or  market. 

The  premises  (originally  used  by  the  store-keeper^ general,  and 
part  of  which  are  now  occupied  by  this  concern,  are  very  oommo* 
dious  and  spacious,  containing  a  space  of  nearly  300  feet  by  130, 
from  the  square  to  Dean-street  on  one  hand,  and  to  Oxford-street 
on  the  other,  consisting  of  several  rooms,  conveniently  and  comfort 
ably  fitted  up  with  handsome  mahogany  counters,  extending  not 
only  round  the  sides,  but  in  the  lower  and  upper  rooms,  forming  a 
parallelogram  in  the  middle.  These  counters,  having  at  proper  dis- 
tances flaps  or  falling-doors,  are  in  contiguity  with  each  other,  but 
are  respectively  distinguished  by  a  small  groove  at  a  distance  of 
every  four  feet  of  counter,  the  pannels  of  which  are  numbered  with 
conspicuous  figures. 

The  first  room,  which  is  entered  from  the  square,  is  sixty-two  feet 
hmg,  and  thirty-six  broad.  The  walls  are  hung  with  red  cloth,  and 
at  the  ends  are  large  mirrors,  a  conspicuous  clock,  fire-places,  &c. 
The  principal  sale  is  in  jewellery,  toys,  books,  prints,  millinery,  &c. 
and  is  entirely  conducted  by  females. 

This  square  also  derives  celebrity  from  being  the  town  residence 
of  the  late  venerable  and  excellent  sir  Joseph  Banks,  whose  whole 
life  was  supereminently  devoted  to  science,  and  the  diffusion  of  al- 
most every  branch  of  useful  knowledge. 

Soho  square  was  formerly  called  King-square,  and  it  occupies 
about  three  acres,  but  has  been  greatly  altered  since  the  original  dis- 
position of  the  ground ;  then  a  fountain  of  four  streams  fell  into  a 
basin  in  the  centre,  where  now  stands  the  worn-out  statue  already 
described.  It  was  once  called  Monmouth-square,  the  duke  of  Mon- 
mouth living  in  the  second  house ;  and  there  is  a  tradition  that,  on  the 
death  of  the  duke,  his  admirers  changed  it  to  Soho,  being  the  word 
of  the  day  at  the  battle  of  Sedgmoor.  The  house  was  purchased  by 
lord  Bateman ;  after  which  it  was  let  on  building  leases,  and  a  row 
off  houses  erected,  called  Bateroan's-buildings,  on  the  south  side 
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running  into  Queea-stieet.  The  name  of  the  nnfortmiate  doke  is 
still  preserved  in  that  of  Monmouth-street,  now  celebrated  onlj  foi 
its  old  clothes,  shoes.  &c.  and  shop  cellars. 
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Hi9iary  and  Topography  of  the  paruk  jofSL  Pauip  Comni 

Uarden, 

This  parish  is  bounded  on  the  north  snd  west  by  St.  Martin's  in 
the  fields,  on  the  east  and  south  by  St.  Mary-le-Strand.  Its  parti- 
cular bounds  are  as  follow :  commencing  at  the  east  end  of  £xeter- 
street  it  proceeds  northward  on  the  east  side  of  Brydges  and  Bow- 
streets,  thence  on  the  north  side  of  Hart-street,  turns  south  on  the 
east  side  of  Bedfordbury.  to  the  south  side  of  Chandos-street.  and 
onwards  to  Southampton-street,  which  it  crosses,  and  enters  Bur- 
leigh-street ;  it  then  proceeds  in  a  northerly  direction  to  Exeter- 
street;  down  which  ^it  proceeds  to  Catherine-street,  where  we  com- 
menced. 

St.  PauV§  Church. 

Tfye  parochial  church  of  St.  Paul.  Covent-garden.  was  erected 
early  in  the  seventeenth  century  as  a  chapel  of  ease  to  St.  Martin's 
m  the  fields.  In  a  lease,  dated  the  lOlh  of  March.  1691.  granted 
by  Francis,  fourth  earl  of  Bedford,  mention  is  made  of  a  purod  of 
ground  then  laid  forth  for  a  new  church-yard,  whidi  shows  that  the 
erection  of  a  churoh  was  at  least  in  contemplation  at  that  period. 

It  was  designed  and  built  by  Inigo  Jones  at  the  charge  of  the 
above-named  earl,  the  expense  being  4.600/.  It  was  intended  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  new  buildings  in  the 
vicmity.  Through  a  squabble  about  the  future  patronage  between 
the  parochial  vicar  (a  Mr.  Bray)  and  the  generous  founder  of  the 
chapel,  it  remained  for  '  some  years  unconsecrated.'  as  stated  by  the 
inhabitants  in  a  petition  to  king  Charles  I.  on  the  6th  of  April. 
1638.  The  result  was  that  the  chapel  was  to  be  created  by  parlia- 
ment a  parochial  church ;  but  in  the  mean  time  it  was  to  remain  as 
a-  ehapel  of  ease,  subordinate  to  the  vicar,  who  was  to  nominate  a 
curate  with  an  annual  salary  of  100  marks ;  but  in  consideration  of 
the  earl  having  built  the  church,  and  a  residence  for  the  minister,  to 
whom  he  designed  to  allow  the  liberal  salary  (for  the  period)  of 
100/.  the  king  appointed  that  the  earl  and  his  heirs  should  have 
power  to  nominate  a  preacher.  Articles  of  agreement  were  subse- 
quently entered  into  between  the  earl,  the  litigious  vicar,  and  others, 
and  on  the  26th  of  September  in  the  above  year,  the  earl  signed  bis 
act  of  donation  of  the  church,  the  plot  of  ground  connected  with  it 
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being  described  as  251  feet  in  length  from  east  to  west,  and  145  feet 
3  inches  from  north  to  south.  On  the  following  day  the  church  was 
coniecrated  and  dedicated  to  St.  Paul  the  Apostle.  Thus  were  the 
pious  and  liberal  intentions  of  the  *  good  earl/  as  the  founder  was 
emphatically  styled,  impeded  by  that  bane  of  the  church  of  England, 
clerical  patronage. 

The  ensuing  troubles  probably  hmdered  the  obtatnmg  of  the 
purposed  act  of  parliament,  as  it  was  not  till  1645  that  the  district 
attached  to  the  chapel  was  created  a  parish  by  an  ordinance  of  the 
parliament.*  On  the  restoration  of  kmg  Charles  II.  the  ordinance 
was  rescinded  as  illegal ;  and  an  act  of  parliament  was  passed  which 
leparated  the  church  and  parish  from  St.  Martinis  in  the  fields, 
and  vested  the  patronage  in  William,  earl  of  Bedford,  and  his  heirs 
and  assigns.  By  this  act  the  rector  was  to  have  250/.  a  year,  and 
the  curate  50/. 

The  church  was  repaired  about  the  year  1727*  by  that  tasteful 
nobleman,  the  earl  of  Burlmgton,  out  of  respect  to  the  building  as 
a  work  off  Inigo  Jones. 

An  absurd  story  is  told  by  Walpole  about  the  earl  having  directed 
Jones  to  build  a  barn,  to  which  the  architect  replied  he  would  build 
the  handsomest  bam  in  England.  Thb  story  is  too  ridiculous  to 
merit  confutation.  The  whole  proceedings  of  the  founder  were 
marked  by  an  air  of  liberality  superior  to  the  meanness  which  the 
Older  would  impute  to  him. 

In  the  year  1788  the  entire  building  was  repaired  by  the  parish, 
and  an  asblaring  of  Portland  iitone  was  then  added  to  the  walb  in 
lieu  of  the  plaster  which  had  previously  covered  them ;  and  at  the 
same  time  the  rustic  gateways  imitated  by  Jones  from  Palladio, 
which,  like  the  church,  were  brick  and  plaster,  were  rebuilt  in 
slone.     The  expence  of  this  repair  was  11,000/. 

On  Thursday,  September  17,  1796,  a  fire  broke  out  in  the  west 
end  of  this  church,  said  to  have  been  occasioned  by  the  neglect  of 
the  plumbers  engased  in  the  repairs  of  the  building.  The  whole 
interior,  organ,  dock,  vestry  room,  d?c.  were  destroyed,  and  several 
adjoining  bouses  damaged.  The  roof  was  entirely  of  wood,  and 
considered  an  inimitable  piece  of  architecture.  The  whole  was  tot' 
meriy  insured  at  the  Westminster  fire-office  for  10,000/.  but  the 
insurance  had  expired  twelve  months,  and  not  being  renewed^ 
the  loss  fcH  entirely  upon  the  parish.f  Notwithstanding  this  un- 
fortunate circumstance,  the  parishioners  determined  on  restoring 
the  church,  and  Mr.Uardwick,  the  ingenious  architect,  who  directed 

*  William,  flfth  earl  of  Bedford, and  wa»  6,500/.   tu  repairs,  aboal  six  yean 

bbbfothera,  John  and  Edward  Ratfell,  previotiily  to  the  m,  were  charged  at 

eMjiB.  were  abated  £7fiQ0  from  tbe ,  1 1,000/.    The  pariahioaen  paid  wvea 

flmi  they  had  iocorred  bj  violatiog  tbe  and  a  half  per  oent.  for  thoae  repairs  | 

act  to  prevent  the  increase  of  bnildiogs,  aiid  tbroni^h  this  accident,  occasioned  by 

in  consideration  of  the  parties  bavin;  neglect,  there  arose  an  accunulation  of 

boilt  the  charch.  at  least  twvnty-llve  per  ccBt  apon  (ha 

f  Tfaa  originaJ  cost  of  tha  boilding 
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the  previous  repairs,  was  again  emplojed  to  effect  the  restoratioo. 
The  church,  before  its  partial  destruction,  contained  several  manu- 
ments,  among  which  were  those  of  sir  Peter  Lely,  1680 ;  William 
Stolceham,  M.  D.  1698;  sir  John  Baber»  &c. 

To  the  credit  of  Mr.  Hardwick  the  present  structure  may  l>e  taken 
as  an  excellent  copy  of  the  ancient  edifice.  The  plan  is  a  paral- 
lelogram with  a  portico  at  the  east  end,  and  two  wmgs  attached  to 
the  western.  The  eastern  is  the  principal  front;  it  b  occupied  by 
a  deeply  recessed  portico  composed  of  two  Tuscan  columns,  bold 
massive  and  severe  in  their  character,  and  by  the  pilasters  of  the 
flank  walls  of  the  church,  which  are  continued  to  the  front  of  the 
portico  and  finished  in  antis ;  the  whole  is  surmounted  by  an  archi- 
trave and  cantilever  cornice  of  immense  projection,  and  crowned 
by  a  pediment,  which  in  the  pure  style  of  the  ancient  temples,  really 
finishes  the  roof;  the  raking  cornice  is  also  marked  by  the  same 
boldness  of  projection  which  characterizes  the  horbtontal  one ;  in 
the  tympanum  is  a  clock  dial ;  the  flanking  walls  are  pierced  irith 
arches,  and  at  the  back  of  the  portico  is  a  large  false  doorway  lin- 
telled  and  covered  with  a  cornice  resting  on  consoles;  the  slab 
which  fills  in  the  vacancy  is  thus  inscribed : — 

The  charcb  of  this  parivh  having  been  dettroyed  by  Are  on  Che  zriilh  day 
of  September  A.  D.  m.dccxcv,  was  rebailc  and  opened  for  divine  service  on 
the  Isi  of  August,  a.  d.  hoccxcviii. 

Above  this  doorway  is  a  circle  in  blank,  and  on  each  side  is  a 
circular  headed  window  with  a  doorway  beneath,  the  latter  most 
probably  an  addition  at  the  last  repair.  The  flanks  have  each  four 
lofty  arched  windows,  the  elevations  being  finished  with  the  canti- 
lever cornice  continued  from  the  front,  and  the  eaves  of  the  roof; 
the  wings  are  more  for  convenience  than  ornament;  they  have 
doorways  in  the  eastern  front,  and  windows  in  their  side  walls ;  the 
southern  is  a  porch,  and  contains  a  staircase ;  the  northern  is  a 
vestry ;  the  west  front  of  the  church  has  no  portico ;  in  other  re- 
spects it  is  a  copy  of  the  eastern  one ;  the  great  door  is  still  in  use, 
and  in  consequence  the  smaller  doorways  beneath  the  windows  are 
omitted  ;  the  turret  which  b  raised  upon  the  roof,  is  scarcely  better 
than  may  be  found  in  almost  every  mews ;  it  is  square  and  crowned 
by  a  cupola ;  its  meanness  is  derogatory  to  the  building.  The  in- 
terior is  very  plain  and  has  a  quaker-like  appearance ;  it  produces 
therefore  disappointment  when  contrasted  with  the  simple  grandeur 
of  the  outside ;  the  ceiling  is  horizontal,  and  rests  on  a  block  cor- 
nice which  forms  the  fmish  to  the  side  walls ;  it  b  panneUed  by 
mouldmg^  of  no  veiy  great  projection,  into  circles  and  other  figures ; 
in  a  large  circle  which  forms  the  centre  is  the  Hebrew  name  of  the 
Deity  in  a  glory  and  clouds.  A  gallery  of  oak,  sustained  on  fluted 
Doric  columns  of  the  same,  occupies  the  east,  west  and  north  walls; 
m  the  western  portion  b  the  organ,  which  is  more  properly  orna- 
mented than  any  other  part  of  the  church.  The  altar  screen  placed 
against  the  centre  of  the  eastern  wall  consbts  of  a  stylobate  sustain- 
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m§  four  pilasters  of  the  Corintliiiiii  order  surmounted  by  an  enta- 
blature and  pediment ;  in  the  mtervais  the  usual  inscriptions,  wilh 
the  sacnunentaljcup,  and  other  subjects  in  relief.  On  the  raking  cor- 
nice of  the  pediment,  an  urn  and  pedestal,  wilh  an  angel  reclining 
00  each  side ;  the  sculptor  was  the  late  Thomas  Banks,  R.  A. 

The  ptripit  and  desks  are  placed  in  one  group  in  front  of  the 
altar  nul».  The  font  is  situated  in  a  pew  on  the  south  side  of  the 
church  ;  it  is  a  small  basin  of  white  marble  on  a  shaft  of  red. 

There  ate  several  monuments  in  this  church.  In  the  south  aisle 
is  a  neat  marble  tablet,  wilh  mluika  of  tragedy  and  comedy,  &c, 
inscribed  aa*  follows  :-^ 

Siicred  to  the  memory  of  Charlei  MacUio,  oomedian.  This  tablet  ii  erected 
(wilh  the  aid  of  public  patrona^)  by  hit  aflfectionate  widow,  Elisabeth  Maeklin. 
Obiit  nth  July,  1797,  statia  107. 

MacUia !  the  fiitber  of  the  modem  ttaga, 
Reaown'd  alike  for  taleot  and  for  age. 
Whote  yean  a  century  and  longer  ran. 
Who  liv'd  and  dy'd  as  become  a  man ; 
Thu  laiting  tribute  to  thy  worth  recei?e, 
Tis  all  a  grateful  public  now  can  give. 
Their  londeit  plaudits  now  no  more  can  move. 
Yet  hear !  thy  widow*!  still  small  Toice  of  lo?e. 

In  the  same  aisle  are  plain  tablets  to  the  Rev.  E.  Embry,  thirty 
years  curate,  died  Feb.  24,  1817,  aged  72 ;  and  R.  Bullock,  D.  D. 
twenty-five  years  rector  of  this  parish,  and  of  Streatham  in  Surrey, 
who  died  Oct.  4, 1809,  aged  80. 

In  the  south  gallery  is  a  basso-relievo  of  Britannia,  with  a  couch- 
ing lion  pointing  to  an  inscription — '  The  British  Constitution, 
founded  by  wisdom,  is  supported  by  concord.*  It  is  to  the  memory 
of  John  Bellamy,  esq.  the  founder  of  the  Whig  club ;  he  died  Sept. 
29, 1794,  aged  03.  On  the  opposite  side  of  iTie  church  is  a  similar 
monument  representing  a  female  writing ;  this  is  to  the  memory  of 
Edward  Hall,  M. D.  secretary  to  the  above  club;  he  died  Jan.  2, 
1798,  aged  4B,  This  monument  is  by  Flaxman ;  both  were  erected 
by  and  at  the  expence  of  the  Whig  club  of  England. 

To  have  witnessed  this  church  in  its  former  state,  with  the  hand 
of  t]ie  original  architect  visible  in  its  interior  as  well  as  exterior 
features,  would  have  been  indeed  a  treat ;  the  exterior  is  nearly  the 
same  as  originally  designed,  and  was  but  the  interior  distinguished 
by  an  equal  degree  of  bold  simplicity,  plain  and  unornamented,  but 
in  no  instance  descending  to  meanness,  the  architectural  connois- 
seur might  place  this  building  bv  the  side  of  St.  Stephen,  Walbrook, 
and  challenge  the  world  to  produce  a  superior  design  to  either. 

The  paliadian  gateways  to  the  cemetery  are  equally  beautiful 
with  the  chiirch,  and  admirably  harmonize  with  the  main  structure ; 
they  are  exceedingly  simple,  consisting  of  an  arched  entrance  between 
two  pilasten  crowned  with  an  entablature  and  pediment ;  although 
the  design  is  Pailadio's,  the  church  is  sufficient  to  shew  that  Jones 
did*  not   borrow  it  from  a  defect  of  invention.     In  the  northern 
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church-yard  is  buried  a  mimber  of  actors,  formerly  belonging  Id 

the  different  metropolitaji  theatres  in  the  neighbourhood. 

The  dimensions  are  as  follow  :— 

Fml 

Length,  exterior     ••  1^ 

Ditto  in  the  clear,  church    ••«••  1^ 

portico «•  23 

Breadth,  portico  from  ant»  to  ante    00 

of  church  in  the  clear    •«•  60 

Height,  to  apex  of  pediment    66 

to  cornice ••••••••••  35 

of  cemetery  gates ••••  10 

The  ground  on  which  this  parish  is  built  was  formerly  fields, 
thatched  houses,  and  stables.  The  garden  belonged  to  the  abbot 
and  monks  of  Westminster,  whence  it  was  caHed  CoDvent  Garden,  a 
name  since  corrupted  into  Covent,  and  sometimes  Common  Garden. 
At  the  dissolution  of  religious  houses  it  fell  to  the  crown,  and  was 
given  first  to  Edward  duke  of  Somerset ;  but  soon  after,  upon  his 
attainder,  reverted  to  the  crown ;  and  Edward  VI.  granted  it  in 
1552  to  John  earl  of  Bedford,  together  with  a  field,  named  the 
Seven  Acres,  which  being  aflerwaras  built  into  a  street,  is,  from  its 
length,  called  Long  Acre. 

Here  is  a  large  square,  called 

CoMfil  Oardan  Markei. 

It  contains  three  acres  of  ground,  and  is  the  best  market  in  England 
for  herbs,  fruit,  and  flowers.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  wooden  rail, 
and  a  column  was  formerly  erected  in  the  middle,  on  the  top  of 
which  were  four  sun  dials.  At  the  present  time,  (October,  1828),  a 
new  and  elegant  market  is  bemg  formed  in  place  of  the  present. 
It  will  have  a  sunk  area,  and  the  ground  floor  will  be  arranged  in 
the  best  manner. 

There  is  a  magnificent  piazza  on  the  north  side  of  thu  square^  de- 
signed by  Inigo  Jones,  which,  if  carried  round  according  to  the  plan 
of  the  ardlitect,  would  have  rendered  it  beyond  dispute  one  of  the 
finest  squares  in  Europe.  There  ¥ras  another  piazza  at  the  aonlli- 
east  corner;  but  that  being  consumed  by  fire,  has  not  bean  re- 
built on  a  similar  plan  with  the  other  sides. 

At  the  north-east  comer  of  Covent  Garden  market  is 

Cav0Ht  Garden  Thmtrt. 

This  handsome  theatre  possesses  a  patent,  originally  gnated  to 
sir  William  Davenant,  and  under  which  snoocssive  companies 
acted  at  the  theatres  in  Dorwt«treet,  lincolnVinn-fields ;  nor  was 
it  until  1788,  that  a  theatre  was  opened  in  Bow-strset,  Covent 
Garden.  In  1730,  Mr.  Rich,  who  had  formerly  had  the  dirtotion 
of  Drury-lane  Uieatre,  and  afterwai^s  that  of  Lino61n's*inn-fieUs, 
took  the  lease  of  the  site  of  the  prsstnt  theatre  at  the  rent  of  lOOL 
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per  anBimi,  and  opened  his  house  in  1783.  It  held  before  the 
curtain  about  200/. ;  the  loDgitndiDal  diameter  of  the  auditory  from 
the  stage  to  the  back  wall  of  the  boxes,  being  66  feet.  The  abore 
iBceipl  WM  thought  very  considerable  in  1760;  but  to  augment  it, 
the  custom  was  (until  tlie  time  of  Garrick)  to  buiki  numerous  seata 
npoy  the  stage,  where  a  large  body  of  auditors  were  aooommo* 
dated. 

Orer  this  theatre  Mr.  Rich  presided  until  the  year  1781,  having 
been  for  fiftv  years  the  manager  of  a  company*  under  the  patent 
granted  by  Charles  II.  In  L787>  Messn.  Colroan,  Harris,  Powell, 
and  Rotherford,  purchased  the  theatre  of  the  heirs  of  •Rich  for  the 
sum  of  60,0001.  The  management  was  confided  to  Mr.  Colman, 
hut  the  partnen  subsequently  quarreiUng,  Mr.  Harris  purchased  all 
the  shares  except  Powell'^. 

Various  improvemento  were  made  in  the  interior  of  thb  theatre, 
and  in  1702,  Mr.  Harris  expended  26,000/.  upon  it,  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Holland,  architect.  For  some  years  Dmry-lane 
had  an  advantage  over  Covent  Garden,  in  possessing  the  talento  of 
Mis.  Siddons,  and  her  brother,  John  Philip  Kemble,  who  did  so 
much  to  rescue  the  rtage  from  the  ridiculous  and  barbarous  costume 
which  had  hitherto  disgraced  it :  but  in  the  year  1800,  this  com 
muy  gained  a  great  accession  of  strength  in  the  person  of  George 
Frederick  Cooke,  whose  talento  and  dissipation  made  him  so  long 
an  object  of  public  admiration  and  regret. 

Three  yean  afterwards,  Mr.  Kemble  purchased  a  sixth  share  of 
Covent  Garden  theatre  for  22,000/.  and  was  soon  after  constituted 
stage  manager  instead  of  Mr.  Lewis,  who  had  filled  that  post  for 
several  yean,  with  great  credit  to  himself  and  advantage  to  the 
concern. 

On  the  aoth  of  September,  1808,  this  theatre,  with  all  that 
it  contained,  was  completely  burnt  to  the  ground, — and  so  rapid 
were  the  flames,  that  they  threatened  destruction  to  the  whole 
neighbourhood.  Several  houses  caught  fire,  and  were  reduced  to 
rums,  and  the  walls  of  the  theatre  falling,  twenty  persons  were  killed. 
No  time  was  lost  in  rebuilding  this  house,  the  tint  stone  of  which 
was  laid  on  the  81st  December,  1808,  by  hb  present  majesty,  then 
prince  of  Wales.  In  ten  months  this  immense  edifice  was  finished, 
and  opened  to  the  public  on  the  18lh  of  September,  1809,  with 
the  tragedy  of  Macbeth,  when  a  new  danger  threatened  the  pro- 
prietoss,  who,  having  built  the  theatre  at  the  expense  of  160,000/., 
sought  an  indemnity,  by  raising  the  price  of  admission.  This  was 
warmly  resisted  by  the  public ;  and  for  more  than  a  month  the 
theatre  was  a  soene  of  continued  riot  and  confusion,  which  is  known 
by  the  name  of  the  *0.  P.  (old  prices)  war.*  At  length  a  com-  * 
promise  was  effected ;  but  the  injury  done  to  the  theatre,  and  the 
loss  sustained  by  other  causes,  was  long  felt  by  the  proprieton. 

The  architect,  Mr.  Smirke,  has  taken  for  his  model  the  fmest 
spechnen  of  the  Doric,  from  the  ruins  of  Athens,  the  grand  temple 
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of  Minerva  Biluated  in  the  Acropolis.  The  principal  front  in  Bow- 
street  exhibits  a  magnificent  portico,  which,  though  magnificent,  is 
greatly  inferior  to  the  Athenian  original. 

.  It  consists  of  four  columns  of  the  Doric  order,  fluted,  and  without 
bases,  supporting  an  entablature  and  pediment,  and  elevated  upon 
a  flight  of  steps.  The  whole  front  is  enclosed  by  iron  rail-work, 
and  the  upper  part  is  decorated  by  basso-relievo  representations  of 
the  aiicient  and  modern  drama. 

The  ancient  Drama.  In  the  centre  three  Greek  poets  are  sitting; 
the  two  looking  towards  the  portico  are  Aristophanes,  representing 
the  old  comedy,  and  (nearest  to  the  spectator)  Menander  represent- 
ing the  new  comedy.  Before  them  Thalia  presents  henelf  with  her 
crook  and  comic  mask  as  the  object  of  their  imitation.  She  is  fol- 
lowed by  Polyhymnia  playing  on  the  greater  lyre,  Euterpe  on  the 
lesser  lyre,  Clio  with  the  long  pipes,  and  Terpsichore,  the  muse  of 
action,  or  pantomime.  These  are  succeeded  by  three  nymphs, 
crowned  with  the  leaves  of  the  fir-pine,  and  in  succinct  tunica,  re- 
presenting the  hours  or  seasons  governing  and  attending  the  winged 
horse  Pegasus.  * 

The  third  sitting  figure  in  the  centre,  looking  from  the  portico,  is 
.^schylus,  the  father  of  Tragedy ;  he  holds  a  scroll  open  on  his 
knee ;  his  attention  is  fixed  on  Wisdom,  or  Minerva,  seated  opposite 
to  the  poi't :  she  is  distinguished  by  her  helmet  and  shield.  Between 
.£schylus  and  Minerva,  Bacchus  stands  leaning  on  his  fawn,  because 
the  Greeks  represented  tragedies  in  honour  of  Bacchus.  Behind 
Minerva  stands  Melpomene,  or  Tragedy,  holdmg  a  sword  and  mask; 
then  follow  two  furies,  with  snakes  and  torches,  pursuing  Orestes, 
who  stretches  out  his  hands  to  supplicate  Apollo  for  protection. 
Apollo  is  represented  in  the  quadriza,  or  four-horsed  cbanot  of  the 
sun.  The  last  described  figures  relate  to  part  of  JBschylus'  tragedy 
of  Orestes. 

The  modem  Drama.  In  the  centre,  (looking  from  the  portico) 
Shakespeare  is  sitting ;  the  comic  and  tragic  masks,  with  tne  lyre, 
are  about  his  seat ;  his  right  hand  is  raised,  expressive  of  calling  up 
the  following  characters  in  the  Tempest:  first,  Caliban,  laden  with 
wood  ;  next,  Ferdinand,  shrathing  his  sword  ;  then  Miranda,  en- 
treating Prospero  in  behalf  of  her  lover;  they  are  led  on  by  Ariel 
above,  playing  on  a  lyre.  This  part  of  the  composition  is  terminated 
by  Hecate,  (the  three-formed  goddess)  in  her  car,  drawn  by  oxen, 
descending.  She  is  attended  by  lady  Macbeth,  with  the  daggers  m 
her  hands,  followed  by  Macbeth  turning  in  horror  from  the  iKNly  of 
Duncan  behind  him. 

In  the  centre  (looking  towards  the  portico)  is  Milton,  seated,  con- 
templating Urania,  according  to  his  own  description  in  the  Paradise 
I  ost.  Urania  is  seated  facing  him  above ;  at  hb  feet  is  Sampson 
Agonistes  chained.  The  remaining  figures  represent  the  Masqueof 
Comus ;  the  Two  Brothers  drive  out  three  Bacchanals  with  their 
staggering  leader  Comus.    The  Enchanted  Lady  is  sealed  in  the 
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chair,  and  the  wries  is  ended  by  two  tigers  representing  the  tFaiuh> 
formations  of  Comus's  devotees. 

The  grand  front  of  this  theatre  may  perhaps  be  considered  as  one 
of  the  most  correct  buildings  which  adorn  this  metropolis,  uniting 
grandeur  with  classical  taste.  Mr.  Smirke  has  avoided  the  error 
which  almost  all  our  modem  architects  have  fallen  into»  that  of  sa- 
crificing the  unity  of  a  whole  to  a  multiplicity  of  details,  and  thus 
fatiguing  the  mind  of  the  beholder,  without  producing  that  delight 
which  can  only  result  from  simplicity  and  harmony  of  parts. 

The  grrand  entrance  to  the  lK>xes  is  under  the  portico  in  Bow- 
street.  To  the  left  of  the  vestibule  is  the  grand  staircase ;  which, 
with  its  landing,  form  the  central  third  part  of  a  hall,  divided  longi- 
tudinally by  two  rows  of  insulated  Ionic  columns  in  porphyry ;  this 
conducts  to  the  ante-room,  with  its  porphyry  pilasters.  The  doors 
on  the  right  open  into  the  grand  saloon,  or  box-lobby,  which  is  or- 
namented in  a  similar  style,  and  assumes  something  of  the  air  of  an' 
antique  temple.  There  is  another  handsome  but  inferior  entrance 
from  Covent-garden,  by  a  staircase  with  a  double  flight. 

The  interior  of  the  theatre  is  somewhat  larger  than  the  late  house, 
and  it  differs  from  those  l^efore  built,  in  the  form,  which  nearly  ap- 
proaches to  the  horse-shoe,  which  has  been  understood  to  prove 
favourable  to  hearing ;  the  circles  of  boxes  are  three  in  number, 
with  a  row  of  side  boxes  on  each  side  above  them,  on  a  level  with 
the  two  shilling  gallery;  immediately  l>ehind  them  rise  the  slips,' 
whose  fronts  form  a  perpendicular  line  with  the  back  of  the  upper 
side  lK>xes.  The  one  shilling  gallery  in  the  centre  ranges  with 
the  fronts  of  the  slips,  the  whole  assuming  the  circular  form, 
and  upholding  a  range  of  moderately  sized  arches,  which  support 
the  circular  ceiling ;  the  latter  is  painted  to  resemble  a  cupola,  in 
square  compartments  in  a  light  relief.  From  the  centre  depends  a 
aagnificent  cut  glass  chandelier,  lighted  by  gas. 

The  stage  is  of  admirable  dimensions  in  height,  breadth,  and  es- 
pecially in  depth.  No  lK>xes,  except  those  over  the  side  doors,  are 
suffered  to  intrude  upon  the  proscenium. 

On  either  side  of  the  proscenium  are  two  lofty  pilasters  in  scag- 
liola,  with  light  gilt  capitals,  between  which  are  the  stage-doors, 
manager's  boxes,  &c.  These  support  an  arch,  the  soffit  painted 
in  light  relief,  from  which  descends  the  crimson  drapery  over  the 
curtain.  AlK>ve  is  a  bold  and  simple  entablature,  with  the  royal 
arms  restbig  on  its  centre. 

The  entablature,  the  devices,  and  the  whole  frontispiece,  are  fai 
th^same  light  relievo  as  the  cupola. 

The  third  circle  of  boxes  (under  the  two  shillmg  gallery)  twenty- 
eight  in  number,  was  at  first  exclusively  devoted  to  private  subscri- 
bers ;  but  the  number  of  these  have  since  been  reduced  to  eight. 

These  lK>xes  are  separated  by  a  close  partition  ;  and  each  of  them 
is  entered  through  a  close  square  ante-chamber  from  the  corridor. 

The  saloon  attached  to  this  circle  is  in  the  same  style  as  the  pub 
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lie  saloon;  but  finished  with  a  beautiful  light  kind  of  verd  antique, 
instead  of  porphyry. 

The  royal  entrance  is  by  an  open  court  at  the  west  end  of  the 
theatre  from  HartHitrset,  which  will  admit  the  carriage  to  the  door 
of  the  private  staif-case  leading  to  the  apartments  provided  for  his 
nwyesU. 

To  Uie  foreffoing  descriptions  of  this  theatre  we  shall  now  add  a 
description  of  the  saloon  to  the  private  boxes^  with  some  general 
remarks  en  this  building. 

It  has  been  justly  objected  by  critics,  that  the  Temple  of  Minerva, 
from  which  the  design  of  this  Uieatre  has  been  taken,  was  not  alto- 
gether a  proper  model  for  a  modern  place  of  amusement,  the  one 
requiring  awful  solemnity,  the  other  splendour  and  elegance.  This 
remark  is  more  strongly  exemplified  in  the  decorative  part  of  the 
interior,  which  is  not  adapted  to  a  theatre,  l>eing  too  massy  as  well 
as  too  plain. 

This  defect  b  equally  striking  in  the  saloon  to  the  private  boxes, 
where  four  heavy  columns  of  the  Paestum  order  are  introduced,  two 
at  each  end  of  the  room ;  behind  them  is  a  dreular  recess,  with 
equally  heavy  chimney-pieces  in  the  centre.  On  either  side  of  the 
room  are  projecting  pedestals  supporting  eight  antique  f^aater 
figures  representing  heathen  deities,  as  Bacchus,  Apollo,  Venus, 
Ceres,  Minerva,  Flora,  &c.  Between  these  figures  are  seats,  covered 
with  crimson,  which  produce  a  pleasing  and  striking  effect  Over  the 
chimney-pieces,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  room  facing  the  windows, 
are  placed  the  busts  of  Homer,  Virgil,  and  Milton. 

Facing  the  side  windows  are  two  doors  exactly  similar  in  design 
to  the  wmdows  in  the  front  of  Bow-street ;  in  which  also  too  great 
plainness  prevails.  These  doors  are  the  entrance  into  the  saloon 
from  the  vestibule. 

Though  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  there  is  something  grand 
in  the  general  appearance  of  this  saloon,  yet  it  certainly  wants 
lightness  and  elegance,  especially  as  it  is  appropriated  to  the  recep- 
tion of  people  of  the  first  fashion  in  the  country. 

MetimiremenU. 

ft.    in 

Exterior,  extent  of  Bow-street  front   220  0 

Hart^treet  front 178  0 

Interior,  Length  of  auditory  from  the  front  lights  to  the 

front  of  the  l!oxes    62  9 

Width  of  auditory  at  extremities 51  2 

Width  of  the  lower  gallery 55  0 

Length  of  ditto 40  0 

Width  of  upper  gallery   55  0 

Length  of  ditto 25  0 

Width  of  the  proscenium  in  front 42  6 

Ditto                                at  pilaaten 88  8 
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of  the  proscenium  to  centre  of  arch   . . .  •     80    9 
Depth  of  stage  from  the  froot  lights  to  the  slid* 

ing  pilasters • 12    8 

Depth  of  ditto,  from  front  lights  to  the  back  wall      08    8 

Width  from  wall  to  wall 88    8 

Hie  number  of  persons  this  theatre  will  conveniently  hold : 

The  public  or  open  boxes 1,200 

The  pit    760 

Second  gallery 500 

First  gallery 850 

2,800 
In  Bow-fitreet  b  the  principal  office  of  police  for  London :  it  is  a 
plaiu  building,  and  the  interior  possesses  no  claim  to  description. 
This  office  will  be  removed,  to  a  more  spacious  building  near  St. 
Ts  church. 


#^»»<»»»#<»»^^^»^^^ 


CHAPTER  IX. 


Topoffi 


This  parish  is  bounded. on  the  north  by  the  parishes  of  ^St  Mar- 
tm  in  Uie  Fields,  and  St.  PauFs  Covent  Garden,  on  the  south 
and  west  by  the  precinct  of  the  Savoy^  and  on  the  east  by  the  parish 
of  St.  Clement  Danes. 

Its  precise  boundaries  are  as  follows :  commencing  at  Waterloo 
bridge,  the  boundary  traverses  the  east  side  of  Wellington««treet  to 
the  Strand,  along  which  it  proceeds  westward  to  Burleigh-street^ 
akng  Exeter-street  and  White  Hart*yard  to  Drury-lane ;  thence 
through  part  of  Wych-street,  and  on  the  weat  side  of  Newcastle* 
street  to  Uie  Strand,  and  thence  down  Strand*lane  to  the  river  side. 

Si.  Marff'h^inauL 

Vhere  the  tall  May-pole  once  o^rlookad  the  Strand, 

Bat  now,  (lo  Aoae  and  piety  ordain) 

A  chnrch  coHecti  the  sainu  of  Drury-iane. 

The  old  chureh  which  bore  the  above  name,  was  situated  on  the 
south  side  of^lbe  Strand,  but  it  was  destroyed,  without  any  com- 
pensation to  the  parishioners,  who  were  obliged  to  join  themselves 
to  the  cQDgregations  of  the  adjoining  districts.  This  they  were 
compelled  to  do  till  the  year  1733.  The  act  for  erecting  fifty  new 
cbnrohes  having  passed  some  years  before,  one  was  appointed  for 
this  pariah,  the  first  stone  of  which  was  laid  by  James  Gibbs  the 
arohitect,  on  the  26th  of  February,  1714.  The  steeple  was  fuiished 
on  7th  September,  1717,  but  the  church  was  not  consecrated  till 
the  1st  of  January,  1723,  when  it  was  called  St.  Mary-le-Strand, 
although  from  thence  to  the  present  time,  it  has  been  popularly 
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known  by  the  designation  of  the  New  Church,    The  benefice  is  a 
rectory  in  the  gift  of  the  bbhop  of  Worcester. 

The  following  prefatory  remarks  from  the  writings  of  the 
architect,  will  very  appropriately  precede  our  description^  of  the 
stdifice : — '  The  New  Church  in  the  Strand/  says  he,  '  called  Si. 
Mary-le«Strand,  was  the  first  building  I  was  employed  in  after  my 
arrival  from  Italy,  which  being  situated  in  a  very  public  place,  the 
commissioners  for  building  fifty  churches  (of  which  this  is  one) 
spared  no  cost  to  beautify  it.  It  conrists  of  two  orders,  in  the 
upper  of  which  the  lights  are  placed  ;  the  wail  of  the  lower  being 
solid,  to  keep  out  noises  from  the  street,  is  adorned  with  niches. 
There  was  at  first  no  steeple  designed  for  that  church,  only  a  small 
campanile,  or  turret  for  a  bell,  was  to  have  been  over  the  west  end 
of  it :  but  at  the  distance  of  eighty  feet  from  tlie  west  front  there 
was  a  column,  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  high,  intended  to  be 
erected  in  honour  of  queen  Anne^  on  the  top  of  which  her  statue 
was  to  be  placed.  My  design  for  the  column  was  approved  by  the 
commissioners,  and  a  great  quantity  of  stone  was  brought  to  the 
place  for  laying  the  foundation  of  it ;  but  the  thoughts  of  erecting 
that  monument  bemg  laid  aside  upon  the  queen*s  death,  1  was 
ordered  to  erect  a  steeple  instead  of  the  campanile  first  proposed. 

'  The  building  being  then  advanced  twenty  feet  above  ground, 
and  therefore  admitting  of  no  alteration  from  east  to  west,  which 
was  only  fourteen  feet,  I  was  obliged  to  spread  it  from  south  to 
north,  which  makes  the  plan  oblong,  which  otherwise  should  have 
been  square.  I  have  given  two  plates  of  another  design  I  made 
for  this  church,  more  capacious  than  that  now  built:  but  as  it  ex- 
ceeded the  dimensions  of  the  ground  allowed  by  act  of  parliament 
for  that  building,  it  was  laid  aside  by  the  commissioners.** 

Th  plan  of  the  church  is  a  parallelogram,  with  a  semicircular 
bow  at  the  east  end  and  a  corresponding  pavilion  at  the  western 
one  ;  there  are  no  columns  within  the  building.  The  walls  are 
entirely  built  with  Portland  stone,  and  ornamented  with  a  degree  of 
profusion  unknown  to  modern  churches.  The  elevation  is  divided 
throughout  into  two  stories,  an  expedient  of  the  architect  to  give  a 
greater  height  to  the  building,  which  the  confined  dimensions 
could  not  have  allowed,  had  one  order  only  been  employed ;  this 
arrangement  has  been  censured  as  a  defect  both  by  Ralphf  and 
Gwynn,^  and  probably  by  every  critical  writer  who  may  have 
written  on  this  church,  but  in  so  doing,  they  have  shown  more 
critical  nicety  than  either  candour  or  judgment,  .for  no  impartial 
spectator  can  fairly  come  to  any  other  conclusion,  than  that  this 
is  an  expedient  suggested  and  enforced  by  the  confined  site  ;  if  it 
has  therefore  destroyed  the  simplicity  of  the  building,  the  architect 
is  not  answerable  for  it,  as  he  could  adopt  no  other  mode  to  give  a 
superior  elevation  to  his  structure. 

of  arcbitectare,  p.  vii,    t  Critical  Re?iew  of  Public  Baildinp,  p  97 
$  F.4>iidon  and  Weifminster  Improved,  p.  46.  - 
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The  entire  bailding  stands  on  a  plinth,  which  iscontmued  through- 
out ;  in  the  west  front  a  flight  of  steps  leads  to  a  pavilion  or  portico, 
occupying  the  central  division  of  the  lower  story » the  plan  of  which 
is  a  semicirGle,  and  it  is  composed  of  four  Ionic  columns  surmounted 
by  the  enlablature  of  the  oraer,  and  crowned  by  a  low  dome,  on 
Ihe  vertex  of  which  is  an  urn ;  within  the  portico  is  an  arched 
doorway ;  in  the  lateral  divbions  are  windows.    The  order  of  the 
upper  story  is  Corinthian ;  in  the  centre  is  an  arched  window,  be-* 
tween  two  pairs  of  engaged  columns,  crowned  with  the  entablature, 
and  surmounted  by  a  pediment ;  the  lateral  divisions  contain  niches ; 
they  are  finished  with  ballustiades  and  have  urns  at  the  angles ; 
this  story  has  also  its  stylobate,  which,  with  the  entablatures,-  are 
continued  tbronghout  the  edifice ;  the  angles  of  the  building,  and 
all  the  openings,  l>eing  finished  in  antis.     The  steeple  is  a  very 
mferior  production,  but  Gibb*8  apology  for  its  erection,  already 
given,  disarms  criticism  of  its  sting ;  greatly  is  it  to  be  regretted 
that  the  monumental  column  of  queen  Anne  was  abandoned,  and 
that  the  commissioners  for  building  the  church,  had  neither  good 
aste  nor  good  feeling  enough  to  cause  it  to  be  erected.     The  plan 
of  the  steeple  is  a  parallelogram,  having  its  longest  sides  in  a  line 
with  the  western  front  of  the  church  ;  the  elevation  consists  of  three 
dimmishing  stories,  each  of  which  has  its  stylobate,  having  a  circu* 
lar  aperture  in  the  dado.     In  the  first  story  the  opening  in  the 
stylobate  is  covered  with  a  pedimental  cornice  sustamed  on  con- 
soles ;  the  superior  elevation  is  of  the  Corinthian  order,  and  is 
enriched  with  pilasters  in  pairs  on  each  side  of  an  arched  window, 
in  the  west  and  east  fronts,  and  with  two  insulated  columns  in  front 
of  each  of  the  flanks  ;  on  the  cornice  are  urns ;  the  second  story 
only  differs  in  respect  of  the  order,  which  is  composite.     The  circle 
in  the  pedestal  has  the  clock  dial  inscribed  on  it.     The  third  story 
has  buttresses  at  the  angles,  and  in  each  aspect  is  an  arched  window ; 
the  whole  is  finished  with  a  high  bell-shaped  cupola,  somewhat 
lesemblmg  the  wtst  towers  of  St.  Paul's  cathedral ;  a  vane  of  metal 
is  fixed  on  the  crown.  The  flanks  of  thechureh  are  uniform,  and  are 
made  respectively  into  seven  divisions  by  engaged  columns ;  in  the 
intercoluniniations  of  the  lower  slory  are  circular  niches  covered 
with  pediments  resting  on  consoles  ;  in  the  extreme  divisions  win- 
dows supply  the  place  of  the  niches.    The  second  story  has  large 
arched  windows  m  the  intercolumniations  ;  above  the  central  one 
is  an  elliptical  pediment,  and  over  two  others  angular  ones  ;  on 
scroteiia  above  the  pediments  are  vases,  and  the  upright  of  th<s 
other  divisions  is  furnished  with  a  ballustrade  with  vases  set  upon 
it.    The  entablatures  bemg  made  to  break  above  the  intercolumnia- 
tions, is  perhaps  the  most  serious  fault  in  the  structure ;  it  destroys 
the  uniformity  and  fritters  the  design  into  a  multitudinous  assem- 
blage of  little  parts. 

The  eastern  front  is  strikingly  beautiful ;  the  centre  is  occupied 
by  the  circular  chancel,  to  which  the  side  divisions  form  very  agree« 
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able  wings.  The  orders  are  here  iodicftteci  by  piiasten ;  in  fhe 
lower  story  the  chancel  has  three  arched  windows  in  lieu  of  niches, 
and  in  the  upper^  niches  supply  the  place  ol  windows ;  the  side 
divisions  have  doorways  in  the  lower  story«  and  windows  in  the 
upper,  correspondtDg  in  the  style  ol  iUeif  iecorations  with  'the 
flanks ;  the  elevation  is  finished  as  in  the  other  fronts.  The  face 
of  the  pilasters  are  richly  carved  with  foliafjpe  in  relief,  and  festoons 
oover  the  heads  of  the  windows;  the  spandrib,  and*  indeed,  every 
portion  of  the  building  where  ornament  can  be  applied,  being  profusely 
decorated.  The  area  in  which  the  church  stands  is  enclosed  with 
an  iron  railing  of  a  massive  character,  op  a  dwarf  wall ;  the  prin- 
cipal gate  is  dktstroyed,  and  a  watch-house  built  between  the  piers : 
tM  latter  are  square  in  plan,  enriched  with  sculptute  in  the  faces, 
and  surmounted  with  urns. 

The  interior  is  injured  b^  the  additional  pewg  which  have  beea 
ast  up  in  the  chancel  and  aisle  lo  accommodate  a  larger  congrega- 
tion than  the  church  was  originally  intended  for,  and  the  appearance, 
until  lately,  was  impaired  by  the  dirty  state  of  the  roof  and  ornaments, 
the  church  not  havmg  been  repaired  since  1803.  At  the  west  end  are 
four  columns  of  the  Corinthian  order,  disposed  in  pairs  at  the  sides 
ol  the  entrance  ;  they  are  elevated  on  lofty  pedestals,  and  sur« 
mounted  by  an  entablature,  which  extends  from  side  to  side  of  the 
church.  Upon  the  cornice  is  a  ballustrade,  which  forms  the  front 
to  a  gallery  containing  the  organ  and  seats  for  charity  children. 
The  side  walls  are  divided  in  height  into  two  stories,  the  Order  ol 
the  lower  being  Corinthian,  the  npper  composite ;  the  lower  story 
is  divided  by  pilasters  in  pairs,  situated  below  the  piers  of  the  win- 
dows above,  die  intervals  be'mg  pannelled :  the  upper  story  has 
also  pilasters  on  the  piers  of  the  windows.  The  east  end  has  a 
large  circular  arch  in  the  centre  fronting  the  chancel ;  on  each  side 
are  two  Corinthian  columns,  corresponding  in  appearance  with  thott 
at  the  western  end ;  they  are  surmounted  by  their  entablature  and 
a  pediment,  in  the  tympanum  the  arms  of  queeli  Anne  in  relief. 
The  body  of  the  church  is  covered  with  a  low  semi-elliptical  vaulted 
ceiling,  the  face  of  which  is  decorated  in  a  style  of  the  greatest 
elegance.  It  is  divided  into  compartments  respectively  equal  in 
breadth  to  the  windows  and  their  piers,  and  filled  alternately  with 
square  and  lozenge  shaped  pannels,  most  superbly  enriched  with 
mouldings,  the  soffits  occupied  by  flowers ;  the  pulpit  and  read- 
ing-desks  are  situated  in  the  angles  formed  by  the  contraction  of 
the  breadth  of  the  building  at  the  chancel ;  the  pulpit  is  hexagonal, 
with  ogee  front,  and  sustained  on  a  large  pillar  of  the  same  form  ; 
the  whole  were  formerly  grouped  against  tlie  south  wall.  The 
chancel  occupies  the  centre  of  the  east  end,  being  situated  in  a 
splendid  niche ;  the  first  division  has  an  arched  and  pannelled 
ceiling,  the  residue  is  a  half  dome  ribbed  and  pannelled,  the  soffits 
containmg  reliefs  of  clouds,  &c. ;  the  altar  screen  of  oak  is  very 
plain,  and  no  commandments  are  inserted  on.  it,  this  being  the  only 
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pwoehiai  church  in  Londoii  in  which  the  omission  is  made.  The  prac- 
tice  of  letting  up  these  inscriptions  in  churches  is  of  no  further  use 
thtn  to  injnre,  most  seriously,  in  many  instances,  the  architecture  of 
the  huikJing^  a  consideration  which  a  century  ago  allowed  a  deviation 
in  this  instance  to  pass  unnoticed,  though  at  the  present  day  the  prac- 
tice is  most  pertinaciously  adhered  to,  although  a  mere  compliance 
with  the  letter  of  the  canon  is  held  sufficient,  the  inscriptions  being, 
in  most  instances,  either  written  in  an  improper  place,  or  so  painted 
as  to  be  scarcely  legible.  On  Che  side  walls  are  two  paintings,  the 
sabject  of  one  being  the  '  Agony  in  the  Garden,'  the  other  *  the 
Salutation  of  Our  Lady,'  the  subjects  selected  to  allow  of  a  resem- 
blance in  the  characters,  the  principal  figure  and  an  angel  forming 
the  subject  in  each ;  the  artist's  name  is  inscribed  in  the  frames, 
Browx,  pinx.  The  chancel  is  rendered  dark  from  the  smalloess 
and  paucity  of  its  original  windows,  and  which  is  increased  by  the 
dead  glass  with  commoa*place  paintings  oiF  the  chalic<e,  &c.  set  up 
in  1820. 

The  font  is  situated  in  the  central  aisle ;  it  is  a  plain  circular 
basin  of  white  marble,  on  a  pillar  of  the  same. 

No  monuments  were  allowed  to  be  Mt  up  in  the  church  until  J. 
Bindley's,  esq.  F.  S.  A.,  which  u  a  plain  tablet.  He  died  Sept.  11, 
1818,  aged  81.  He  was  for  fifty-three  years  a  commissioner  of 
stamps. 

The  whole  of  the  interior  is  at  the  present  time  under  repair.* 
The  panneb  on  the  walls  are  pamted  in  imitation  of  Sienna 
marble,  and  the  piiastera,  &e.  veined  marble.  The  ceilbig  of  the 
Dave  and  chancel  is  white,  with  a  French  white  ground,  which  has 
a  very  chaste  and  elegant  appearance. 

A  most  serious  accident  happened  at  this  church  on  the  proclama- 
tion of  peace  in  1802.  Just  as  the  heralds  came  abreast  of  this 
place,  a  stone  railing  which  runs  round  the  roof  of  the  church, 
adorned  with  stone  urns  at  equal  distances,  and  on  which  a  man 
on  the  outside,  in  the  bow  on  the  eastern  end,  happened  to  be 
leaning  his  arm  upon  the  urn  before  him,  fell  off.  Newcastle-street, 
the  end  of  Holywell-atreet,  and  the  southern  side  of  the  Strand,  all 
commanded  a  view  of  the  spot ;  and  all  the  windows  being  crowded, 
and  the  attention  being  drawn  to  that  quarter,  several  of  the  spec- 
tators saw  the  stone  in  the  commencement  of  its  fall,  and  raised  a 
loud  shriek.  The  church  bemg  very  high,  this  notice  excited  an 
alarm  l>efore  the  stone  reached  the  ground,  and  several  of  the  people 
below  ran  from  their  situations,  but  whether  into,  or  out  of  the 
danger,  they  did  not  know.  Three  young  men  were  crushed  m  its 
fall.  The  one  was  struck  upon  the  head,  and  killed  upon  the  spot ; 
the  second  bo  much  wounded  that  h/e  died  on  his  way  to  the 
hospital ;  and  the  third  died  two  days  after.  A  young  woman  was 
also  taken  away  apparently  much  injured,  and  several  others  were 
hurt ;  but  whether  by  flying  splinters,  or  the  pressure  of  their  com* 
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panions,  they  did  not  know.  The  urn,  which  weighed  about  two 
hiindrtd  pounds,  struck  in  its  descent  the  cornice  of  the  church,  and 
carried  part  of  it  away  ;  but  this  was  the  only  obstnictioa  which  it 
met  in  its  fall.  An  officer  of  the  church  went  up  to  ascertain  the 
man  whose  hand  was  upon  the  urn  when  it  tumbled  over.  He  had 
fallen  back  and  fainted  upon  its  giving  way.  He  was  taken  into 
custody  ;  but  no  blame  was  imputable  to  him.  The  urn  stood  upon 
a  socket;  and  the  wooden  pin  which  runs  up  the  centre  being 
entirely  decayed,  consequently  broke  off,  with  the  pressure  of  the 
man*s  hand,  as  he  was  in  the  act  of  leaning  forward.  The  stone 
broke  a  large  flag  to  pieces  in  the  area  below^  and  sunk  nearly  a 
foot  into  the  ground. 

At  the  digging  the  foundation  for  t^e  present  church,  the  virgm 
earth  was  discovered  at  the  depth  of  nineteen  feet ;  whereby  it 
appears  that  the  ground  in  this  neighbourhood  originally  was  not 
much  higher  than  the  Thames,  therefore  this  place  was  truly  de- 
nominated the  Strand,   from  its  situation  on  the  banks  of  the  river. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  Strand,  and  nearly  opposite  the  church,  is 

V 

Somerset  Haute. 

On  the  site  of  this  extensive  pile  of  builduigs  formerly  stood  the 
elegant  palace,  built  about  the  year  1649,  by  Edward  Seymour, 
duke  of  Somerset,  uncle  to  Edward  YI.  and  protector  of  England  ; 
who,  to  make  room  for  it,  besides  demolishing  St.  Mary's  church, 
and  the  inns  and  town  residences  of  the  bnhops  of  Chester  and 
Worcester,  sacrificed  part  of  the  conventual  church  of  St.  John 
of  Jerusalem,  Clerkenwell,  the  tower  and  cloisters  on  the  north 
side  of  St.  Paurs,  with  the  chamel  houses  and  adjoining  chapel,  to 
furnish  materials  for  the  new  structure;  even  the  beautiful  pile  ol 
Westminster  abbey  was  only  rescued  from  the  sacrilegious  dilapi- 
dations by  immense  contributions.  No  recompense  was  made  the 
owners  for  these  robberies ;  and,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  among 
the  numerous  articles  exhibited  on  the  duke's  attainder,  not  one 
accused  him  of  sacrilege ;  his  accusers  and  judges  were  deeply  in 
volved  in  the  rapacious  plunder,  and  therefore  forbore  to  tax  him 
with  what  must  have  recoiled  on  their  own  seared  consciences.  The 
architect  of  the  fabric  is  supposed  to  have  been  John  of  Padua,  who 
was  termed  '  deviser*  of  buildings  to  Henry  VUl.  It  seems  that  he 
was  the  cause  of  introducing  regular  architecture  into  these  realms, 
about  the  same  period  as  Hans  Holbein,  and  his  allowance  was  the 
grant  of  a  fee  of  two  shillings  per  diem.  The  architecture  of 
Somerset-house  was  one  of  the  earliest  specimens  of  the  Italian 
stvle  in  this  country ;  and  displayed  a  mixture  of  barbarism  and 
beauty.  The  back  front,  and  the  water-gate  leading  from  the 
garden  to  the  river,  were  of  a  different  character,  and  erected  from 
the  designs  of  Inigo  Jones,  about  the  year  1623,  together  with  a 
chapel,  intended  for  the  use  of  the  infanta  of  Spain,  when  the 
marriage  between  her  and  prince  Charles  was  in  contemplation. 
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Somerset- bouse  bad  devolved  to  the  crown  by  the  protector  Somer- 
set's attainder ;  and  queen  Elizabeth  often  resided  here.  Here  also 
Anne  of  Denmark,  queen  of  James  I.  kept  her  court.  AsCbarleall. 
did  not  find  it  compatible  with  his  gallantries  that  his  queen  should 
be  resident  at  Whitehall,  he  lodged  her  during  some  part  of  bis 
reign  in  this  palace.  This  made  it  the  resort  of  the  Roman  catho- 
lics; and  possibly,  during  the  fanatic  rage  of  the  nation  at  that 
period  against  the  professors  of  her  religion,  occasioned  it  to  have 
been  made  the  pretended  scene  of  the  murder  of  sir  Edmondbury 
Godfrey,  in  the  year  1678.  Queen  Catherine  remained  here  after 
Charles's  decease,  till  her  return  to  Lisbon.  The  buildings  were 
afterguards  appropriated  to  be  the  residence  of  the  queen  dowager, 
and  very  often  appointed  for  the  reception  of  ambassadors :  the 
last  Hho  staid  here  any  considerable  time  were  the  Venetian  resi- 
dents, who  made  their  public  entry  in  1763. 

Although  the  ancient  building  and  garden  occupied  a  consider- 
able space,  they  did  not,  by  any  means,  comprise   the  intended 
ground  plan  of  the  new  erections.   This  palace  had  a  large  addition 
made  to  it,  which  contained  all  the  apartments  fronting  the  garden 
dedicatcfl  to  the  purposes  of  the  royal  academy,  the  keeper*s  lodg- 
ings, those  of  the  chaplain,  the  house-keeper,  &c. ;  these,  with  the 
chapel,  screen,  and  offices,  were  the  works  of  Inigo  Jones,  though 
they  probably  rose  upon  the  ruins  of  a  magnificent  part  of  the  old 
fabric.     At  the  extremity  of  the  royal  apartments,  which  might  be 
termed  semi-modern,  two  large  folding  doors  connected  the  architec- 
ture of  Jones's  with  the  ancient  structure  ;  these  opened  into  a  long 
gallery,  on  the  first  floor  of  a  building  which  occupied  one  side  of 
the  water  garden  ;  at  the  lower  end  of  this  was  another  gallery,  or 
suite  of  apartments,  which  made  an  angle  forming  the  original  front 
toward  the  river,   and  extending  to  Strand-lane.     This  old  part  of 
the  mansion  had  long  been  shut,  when  sir  William  Chambers  wish- 
ing, or  being  directed,  to  survey  it,  the  folding  doors  of  the  royal 
bed-chamber  (the  keeper*s  drawing-room)  were  opened ;  a  number 
of  persons  entered  with  the  surveyor.     The  first  of  the  apartments, 
the  long  li^llery,  was  lined  with  oak  in  small  pannels ;  the  heights  of 
their  mouldings  had  been  touched  with  gold  ;  it  had  an  oaken  floor 
and  stuccoed  ceiling,  from  which  still  depended  part  of  the  chains, 
^c.  to  which  had  hung  chandeliers.  Some  of  the  sconces  remained 
against  the  sides,  and  the  marks  of  the  glasses  were  still  to  be  dis* 
tmguished  upon  the  wainscot. 

From  several  circumstances  it  was  evident,  that  this  gallery  had 
been  used  as  a  bed-room.  The  furniture  which  had  decorated  the 
royal  apartments  had,  for  the  convenience  of  the  academy,  and 
perhaps  prior  to  that  establishment,  with  respect  to  some  of  the 
rooms,  been  removed  to  this  and  the  adjoining  suite  of  apaftments. 
It  was  extremely  curious  to  observe  thrown  together,  in  the  utmost 
coofusion,  various  articles,  the  fashion  and  forms  of  which  shewed 
that  Ihcy  were  the  production  of  different  perixis.     In  one  part 
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there  were  the  vestiges  of  a  throne  and  canopy  of  state ;  in  another, 
curtains  for  the  audience  chamber,  which  had  ooce  been  crimion 
velvet  fringed  with  gold.  What  remained  of  the  fabric  had,  ezoepi 
in  the  deepest  folds,  faded  to  an  olive  colour ;  all  the  fringe  and 
lace,  but  a  few  threads  and  spangles,  had  been  ripped  off ;  the  oma» 
meots  of  the  chairs  of  state  demolished ;  stools,  couches,  acrBeiiB, 
and  fire-dogs,  broken  and  scattered  about  in  a  state  of  derange* 
ment  which  might  have  tempted  a  philosopher  to  moralize  upon 
the  transitory  nature  of  sublunary  splendour  and  human  enjoy* 
ments. 

In  these  rooms,  which  had  been  adorned  in  a  style  of  splendour 
and  magnificence  creditable  to  the  taste  of  the  age  of  Edward  the 
Sixth,  part  of  the  ancient  furniture  remained ;  and,  indeed,  from 
the  stability  of  its  materials  and  construction,  might  have  remained 
for  centuries,  had  proper  attention  been  paid  to  its  preservatioo. 
The  audience  chamber  had  been  hung  with  silk,  which  was  in 
tatters,  as  were  the  curtains,  gilt  leather  covers,  and  painted  screens. 
There  was  in  this,  and  a  much  longer  room,  a  number  of  articles 
which  had  been  removed  from  other  apartments,  and  the  same 
confusion  and  appearance  of  neglect  was  evident.  Some  of  the 
sconces,  though  reserved,  were  still  against  the  hangings;  and  one 
of  the  brass  gilt  chandeliers  still  depended  from  the  ceiling.  The 
general  state  of  this  building,  its  mouldering  walls  and  decaying 
furniture,  broken  casements,  falling  roof,  and  the  long  ranges  of  its 
uninhabited  and  uninhabitable  apartments,  presented  to  the  mind 
in  strong,  though  gloomy  colours,  a  correct  picture  of  those  dilapi- 
dated castles,  the  haunts  of  spectres,  and  residence  of  magicians 
and  murderers,  that  have,  since  the  period  alluded  to.  made  such  a 
figure  in  romance.* 

Somerset-yard,  on  the  west  side  of  the  palace,  extended  as  far  as 
the  end  of  Catherine-street.  Latterly,  in  this  yard,  were  built 
coach-houses,  stables,  and  a  spacious  guard-room.  Mr.  Pennantf 
observes,  that  '  possibly  the  founder  never  enjoyed  the  use  of  this 
palace,  for  in  1662,  he  fell  a  just  victim  on  the  scaffold.'  Mr. 
Pennant  is  wrong :  the  duke  did  reside  at  his  palace  in  the  Strand ; 
for  his  recommendatory  preface  to  the  '  Spiritual  Pearl,'  is  concluded 
in  these  words :  *  From  oure  house  at  Somerset-place,  the  vith  day 
of  May,  anno  1662.'  Short,  however,  was  the  term  for  which  he 
enjoyed  his  residence.  The  duchess  after  his  death  appears  to  have 
resided  chiefly  at  Hanworth,  where  she  died,  at  the  age  of  ninety, 
in  the  vear  1687. 

To  this  palace  queen  Elizabeth  was  in  the  habit  of  resorting,  as 
a  visitor  to  her  kinsman,  lord  Hunsdon ;  to  whom,  with  charac- 
teristic frugality,  her  majesty  lent,  not  gave,  Somerset-place  Anne 
of  Denmark,  (consort  of  king  James  L)  kept  heri:ourt  here.  Wilson 
says,  '  that  the  queen*s  court  was  a  continued  mascarado,  where 

*  Moaer's  Veitiges,  in  Earop.  Msf. 

t  Vide  Some  Accouot  of  LoDdoD,  p.  1S9. 
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she  and  ber  ladies,  like  so  many  8ea*nympht»  or  nmideSf  appeared 
in  various  dresaes,  to  the  ravishment  of  the  beholders.'* 

The  front  of  Somerset-place,  next  the  Strand,  was  appointed  by  his 
late  majesty  to  the  use  and  accommodaticm  of  literalnn  and  the 
sciences,  aad  is  occupied  by  the  Royal  and  Antiquarian  societies^ 
and  the  Royal  Academy.  The  Royal  Society  was  bof  qa  in  tbe 
chambers  of  bishop  Wilkins,  then  no  more  tbas  a  member  of  Wad* 
hao»-«ollege,  Ozfc^,  about  the  year  1650.  In  1668  the  members 
hired  an  apartment  in  Qresham  college,  and  formed  themsaives  into 
a  body  under  lord  Brouaker,  their  first  president.  Their  repnta* 
tion  was  so  well  established  al  the  Restoration,  that  king  Charlsa 
II.  incorporated  them  by  a  charter,  in  which  his  majesty  was  pteasol 
to  style  himself  their  founder,  patron,  and  compabion,  which  gav^ 
them  the  name  of  the  Royal  Society.  By  that  charter  the  corpora* 
tion  was  to  consist  of  a  president,  a  council  of  twenty«four,  and  as 
many  fellows  as  should  be  found  worthy  of  admission  ;  with  a  tlea* 
surer,  secretary,  curators,  &c.  From  this  time  benefactions  flowed 
in  upon  them ;  three  thousand  two  hundred  and  eighty^seven  pridltd 
books,  in  most  languages  and  faculties,  chiefly  the  fint  editioM 
after  the  invention  of  printing ;  and  five  hundred  and  fifty-four  vo^ 
lumes  of  ]M.S.  in  Hebrew,  Greek,  Turkish,  and  Latin,  part  of  the 
library  of  the  once  kings  of  Hungary,  and  purchased  by  the  earl  of 
Arundel,  ambassador  at  Vienna,  were  given  to  the  society's  library 
in  1C66,  by  the  hon.  Henry  Howard,  afterwards  duke  of  Norfolk. 
In  1715  this  library  was  augmented  with  three  thousand  six  hun- 
dred books,  chiefly  in  natural  and  experimental  philosophy,  by 
Francis  Aster,  esq.  &c.  A  museum  was  founded  by  Daniel  Calwall, 
esq.  in  1677,  containing  an  excellent  collection  of  natural  and  arti*^ 
ficial  curtoeities  ;  which  has  been  considerably  increased  by  genero«i 
benefactions.  In  the  year  IJll  the  society  removed  fromGreshasA 
college  to  Crane-court,  Fleet-streetvf  In  the  yeur  1726,  king 
George  I.  enabled  the  Royal  Society,  by  letters  patent,  to  parehase 
1000^.  in  mortmain :  and  in  the  number  of  their  members  appear 
king  Georgfc  II.  and  many  of  the  greatest  princes  in  Europe.  Tli<a» 
officers  chosen  from  among  the  members  are  the  president,  treasurer^ 
and  two  seeretaried.  The  curators  have  the  charge  of  making  eipe« 
riments,  &c.  Every  person  to  be  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society,  mast  be  propounded  and  recommended  at  a  meeting  of  the 
society,  by  three  or  more  members,  who  must  then  deliver  to  one  of 
the  secretaries  a  paper,  signed  by  themselves  with  their  owil  names^ 
specifying  the  name,  addition,  profession,  occupation,  and  chief  qua^ 
lifications;  the  inventions,  discoveries,  works,  writings,  or  other 
productions  of  the  candidate  for  election ;  as  also  notifying  the  usual 
place  of  his  abode,  and  recommending  him  on  their  own  personal 
knowledge;  a  plain  copy  of  which  paper,  with  the. date  of  the  day 
when  delivered,  is  fixed  up  in  the  common  meeting-room  of  the  so« 

*  DariDg  the  oeoopancy  of  (hit  queen,  the  baildinK  was  called  Denmsrlt- place 

t  Vide  ante,  voL  iii.  p.  078 
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ciely,  at  ten  several  ordinary  meetinge,  before  the  nominatioii  of  the 
candidate  is  put  to  the  ballot ;  '  but  it  shall  be  free  for  every  one  of 
his  majesty's  subjects  who  is  a  peer,  or  the  son  of  a  peer  of  Great 
Britain  or  Ireland,  and  for  every  one  of  bis  majesty*!  privy  council 
of  either  of  the  said  kingdoms,  and  for  every  foreign  prince  or  am- 
bassador, to  be  propounded*  by  any  single  person,  and  to  be  put  to 
the  ballot  for  election  on  the  same  day,  there  being  present  a  com- 
petent number  for  making  elections.  A  nd  at  evei^  such  ballot,  unleaa 
two-thirds  at  least  of  the  members  give  their  bills  in  favour  of  the 
candidate,  he  cannot  be  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society ;  nor 
can  any  candidate  be  ballolted  for  unless  twenty-one  members  at 
least  be  present.  After  a  candidate  has  l>een  elected,  he  may  at 
that,  or  the  next  meeting  of  the  society,  be  introduced  and  solemnly 
admitted  by  the  president,  after  having  previously  subscribed  the 
obligation,  whereby  he  promises,  *  that  he  will  endeavour  to  pro- 
mote the  good  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  for  the  improvement 
of  natural  knowledge/  When  any  one  is  adoiitted  he  pays  a  fine 
of  five  guineas,  and  afterwards  thirteen  shillings  a  quarter  as  long 
as  he  continues  a  member,  towards  defraying  the  expences  of  the 
society,  and  for  the  payment  thereof  he  gives  a  bond ;  but  most  of 
the  members  on  their  first  admittance  chuse  to  pay  down  twenty 
guineas,  which  discharges  them  from  any  further  payments.  Any 
fellow  may,  however,  free  himself  from  these  obligations,  by  only 
writing  to  the  president  that  he  destrrs  to  withdraw  from  the  society. 
When  the  president  has  taken  the  chair,  and  the  fellows  their  seats, 
those  who  are  not  of  the  society  withdraw,  except  any  baron  of 
England,  Scotland,  or  Ireland,  any  person  of  a  higher  title,  or  any 
of  his  majesty's  privy  council  of  any  of  the  united  kingdoms,  and 
any  foreigner  of  eminent  repute,  may  stay,  with  the  allowance  of 
the  president,  for  that  time ;  and  upon  leave  obtained  of  the  presi- 
dent and  fellows  present,  or  the  major  part  of  them,  any  other  per- 
son may  be  permitted  to  stay  for  that  time ;  but  the  name  of  every 
person  thus  permitted  to  stay,  that  of  the  person  who  moved  for 
him,  and  the  allowance,  are  to  be  entered  in  the  journal  book.  The 
business  of  this  society,  in  their  ordinary  meetings,  is  to  order,  take 
account,  consider  and  discourse  of  philosophical  experiments  and 
observations;  to  read,  hear,  and  discourse  upon  letters,  reports, and 
other  papers,  containing  philosophical  matters;  as  also  to  view  and 
discourse  upon  the  rarities  of  nature  and  art,  and  to  consider  what 
may  be  deduced  from  them,  and  how  far  they  may  be  improved  for 
use  or  discovery.  No  experiment  can  be  made  at  the  charge  of  the 
society,  but  by  order  of  the  society  or  council.  And  in  order  to  the 
propounding  and  making  experiments,  the  importance  of  sudi  expe» 
riments  is  to  be  considered  with  respect  to  the  discovery  of  any 
truth,  or  to  the  use  and  benefit  of  n^ankind.  The  meetings  of  the 
Royal  Society  are  weekly,  on  Thursday  evening.  The  memben  of 
the  council  are  elected  out  of  the  fellows  on  St.  Andrew's  day,  be- 
fore dinner.     Eleven  of  the  old  council  arc  chosen  for  the  ensuing 
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yen,  and  ten  are  elected  out  of  the  other  members.     Out  of  theie 
tire  elected  the  president,  treasurer,  and  secretary,  &c. 

The  Antiquarian  Society  was  first  formed  in  London  about  the 
year  1580,  by  some  of  the  most  eminent  literary  characters  in  the 
country,  at  the  head  of  which  was  the  learned  and  benevolent  arch- 
bishop Parker.  Their  first  meetings  were  held  weekly,  at  the  house 
of  sir  William  Dethick,  knight,  garter  king  at  arms,  in  the  College 
of  Heralds.  The  society  had  increased  to  such  magnitude  in  the 
course  of  ten  years,  that  archbishop  Whitgift,  in  IdOO,  proposed, 
though  unsuccessfully,  to  queen  Elizabeth,  to  form  a  college  of 
English  antiquaries.  A  similar  attempt  was  made  under  James  L; 
andf,  though  these  applications  were  equally  unsuccessful,  the  society 
had  frequent  though  not  stated  meetings,  to  discuss  curious  points 
in  their  profession,  till  their  revival  in  1706,  since  which  they  have 
met  without  interruption,  preserving  and  publishing  valuable  anti- 
quities belonging  to  the  British  empire.  The  society  obtamed  a 
royal  charter  on  the  2d  of  November,  1751,  by  which  they  w^re  in- 
corporated 'The  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London,' consistuig  of  a 
president,  council,  and  fellows;  who,  on  St.  George*s  day  annually 
elect  twenty-one  of  their  number  to  be  council  for  the  ensuing  year. 
Out  of  this  council  the  president  is  elected,  who  nominates  four 
vice-presidents  to  act  in  his  absence.  The  subordinate  officers  are 
a  treasurer,  directors,  two  secretaries,  Sse. ;  their  meetings  are  on 
Thursday  evenings. 

The  Royal  Academy.  The  history  of  this  establishment  comprises, 
m  a  great  measure,  the  history  of  the  fine  arts  in  Great  Britain. 
This  society  was  first  formed  by  some  artists,  who,  by  a  voluntary 
subscription  among  themselves,  established  an  Academy  in  St.  Mar- 
tin*8-lane,  Charing-cross. 

In  the  year  1760  the  first  exhibition  of  the  artists  was  made,  under 
the  sanction  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Commerce. 
The  success  of  these  exhibitions,  and  the  harmony  which  at  that 
time  subsisted  among  exhibitors,  naturally  led  them  to  the  thoughts 
of  solicitiDg  an  establishment,  and  forming  themselves  into  a  body  : 
in  consequence  of  which,  his  majesty  king  George  IIL  granted  them 
his  royal  charter,  incorporating  them  by  the  name  of  '  The  Society 
of  Artists  of  Great  Britain  ;  this  charter  bears  date  January  26, 
1705.  A  division  afterwards  taking  place  among  the  members,  was 
the  cause  of  establishing  the  Royal  Academy  in  1768;  which  has 
coDtmned  in  a  flourishing  state,  whilst  the  Society  of  Artists  has 
dwindled  into  obscurity.  The  Royal  Academy  consists  of  those 
members  who  are  called  Royal  Academicians,  Associates,  and  Asso- 
ciate Eng^Tcrs,  who  are  not  to  belong  tQ  any  other  society  of  artists 
established  in  London.  No  associate  can  be  admitted  a  royal  aca- 
demician, except  approved  by^ihe  king,  and  'depositing  a  picture,  i 
bas-relief,  or  other  specimen  of  his  abilities,  to  the  council,  before 
the  first  of  October  next  ensuing  his  election.  The  associates  must 
be  artists  by  profession,  that  is  to  say,  painters,  scnlptors,  or  archi- 
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tects,  to  be  at  least  twenty-lour  year9  of  age,  and  not  ai^rentiees* 
The  associate  engavers  are  not  to  exjottd  six  ;  they  are  not  to  be  ad- 
mitted into  any  ol  the  offices  of  tke  academy^  nor  have  any  vote  in 
(heir  assemblies ;  but«  in  other  respects^  to  enjoy  all  the  advantages 
of  academicians.* 

There  are  foor  professors,  of  paintuig,  architecture,  anatomy,  and 
ancient  literature.  The  business  of  these  gentlemen  is  to  instruct 
the  students  by  lectures,  &G.  in  the  principles  of  composition,  to 
form  their  taste,  and  strengthen  their  judgment ;  to  point  oni  to  them 
tlie  beauties  and  imperfections  of  celebrated  works  of  art ;  to  fit 
them  for  an  unprejudiced  study  of  books,  and  to  lead  them  into  the 
readiest  and  most  efficacious  paths  of  study.  The  professors  conti- 
nue in  office  during  the  king's  pleasure,  and  have  a  small  annual 
salary.  The  schools  are  furnished  with  living  models  of  both  sexes, 
plaister  figures,  bas-reliefs,  and  lay-men,  with  proper  draperies, 
under  certain  regulations. 

The  library  consists  of  books,  prints,  models,  &c.  relating  to  ar- 
chitecture, sculpture,  painting,  and  the  relative  sciences;  and  is 
open  to  all  students  properly  qualified.  The  annual  exhibition  of 
the  artists  commences  in  May,  and  continues  open  to  the  public  six 
weeks,  or  longer,  at  the  discretion  of  the  council;  and  the  nooey 
received,  after  payment  of  the  annual  and  cxmtingent  expences,  is 
placed  out  to  iacrease  the  stock  in  the  3  per  cent,  consolidated  an* 
nuitics,  to  be  called  '  the  pension  fund,'  and  appropriated  to  the 
support  of  decayed  members.and  their  widows.  The  academy  also 
distribute  prizes  to  the  students  who  have  excelled  in  the  science  of 
design,  under  proper  regulations,  '  all  students  (painters,  sculptors, 
or  architects,)  having  obtained  gold  medals,  shall  have  the  privilege 
of  becoming  candidates  (by  rotation),  to  be  sent  abroad  on  his 
majesty's  pension,  which  allows  the  successful  candidate  80/.  for  his 
journey  there,  100^  per  annum  for  three  years,  and  30/.  for  his 
journey  back.'  The  library  of  the  Royal  Academy  is  ornamented 
with  a  coved  ceiling,  painted  by  sir  Josnua  Reynolds  and  Cipriani. 
The  centre,  by  Reynolds,  represents  the  theory  of  the  aits,  formed 
as  an  elegant  and  majestic  female  seated  in  the  clouds,  her  counte- 
nance looking  towards  the  heavens ;  holding  in  one  hand  a  eom- 
pass,  and  in  the  other  a  label,  inscribed,  '  Theory  is  the  knowledge 
of  what  is  truly  nature.' 

The  four  compartments,  by  Cipriani,  are  distinctive  of  Nature, 
History,  Allegory,  and  Fable.  The  council-room  is  richly  stuccoed, 
and  the  ceiling  exhibits  paintings  from  the  pencil  of  West.  The 
centre  picture  represents  the  Graces  unveiling  Nature,  surrounded  by 
four  pictures  of  the  Elements,  from  which  die  imitative  arts  collect 
their  objects,  under  the  description  of  female  figures  attended  by 

*  Why  this  restriction  ihould  extend  great  objects  fire  in  view,  appear  iovi* 

to  such  useful  and  respectable  artists  as  dious,  and  too  often  give  the  nAgar  an 

the  body  of  engravers^  is  not  for  us  to  opportaoity  of  depneeiatiiig  the  irholt 

examine.    Triding  distiactioiis,  where  fabric 
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genii.  Lsxge  oval  fMclures  adorn  die  tivo  oztietaiitieB  of  the  ceiling, 
Uie  work  of  Angelica  KauffnaD,  lepfmrnling  InTentioa,  Compoai- 
tion.  Design,  and  Colouring.  In  Ibe  angles,  or  spandrils,  in  the 
centre,  are  four  coloured  medallions,  reiuresenting  Appelles,  ibe 
painter;  Phidias,  the  sculptor;  Appallodanis,  the  architect;  and 
Archimedes,  the  natheauitiGian :  and  eight  smaller  medallions  held 
up  by  lions  round  the  greaft  circle*  repreaent  in  cbiaro-oscuro  Pal- 
ladio,  Bernini,  Michael  Angelo,  Fiamingo,  Raphaelio,  Dominichino, 
Titian,  and  Rubens,  painted  by  Bebecca. 

At  the  commeooement  of  the  reign  of  hie  late  majesty  George  III. 
directions  were  given  to  sir  William  Chambtfs,  master  of  the  board 
of  works,  for  the  designing  and  superintending  the  new  building  of 
Somersetohouse.  After  a  design  of  sir  Wiliiam^s  the  builduig  was 
begun ;  and  though  never  entirely  oompleted,  it  must  certainly  be 
allowed,  in  many  respecais,  to  redound  to  the  credit  of  his  taste  and 
ingenuity*  SomerKi»houM  oeunpies  a  space  of  five  hundred  feet, 
in  depth,  and  nearly  eight  hundred  in  width.  This  aslooisbing 
extension  of  site  is  distributed  into  a  quadrangular  court,  three 
hundred  and  forty  feet  long,  and  two  hundred  and  ten  wide,  with  a 
street  on  each  side,  l^ing  parallel  with  the  court,  four  hundred  feet 
in  length,  and  sixty  m  breadth,  leading  to  a  terrace  (fifty  feet  m 
width)  OQ  the  banks  of  the  Thames.  The  terrace  is  raised  fifty  feet 
above  the  bed  of  the  river,  and  occupies  the  entire  length  ol  the 
building.  The  Strand  front  of  the  building  is  no  more  than  one 
hundred  and  thirty-five  feet  long.  This  division  of  the  buildbg  con* 
sists  of  a  rustic  basement,  supporting  Corinthian  columns,  crowned 
in  the  centre  with  an  attic,  and  at  the  extremities  with  a  ballustrade. 
Nine  large  etches  compote  the  bojement ;  the  three  in  the  centre 
are  open,  and  form  the  entrance  to  the  quadrangle ;  the  three  at 
each  end  are  filled  with  windows  of  the  Doric  order,  and  adorned 
with  pilasten,  enlablatures,  and  pediments.  The  key-stones  of 
the  arches  are  carved  in  alto-relievo,  with  nme  colossal  masks^ 
representing  Ocean  and  the  eight  chief  rivers  of  Great  Britain,  vis» 
Thames,  Humber,  Mereey,  Dee,  Medway,  Tweed,  Tyne,  and  Severn, 
all  decorated  with  suitable  emblems.  Above  the  basement  rise  ten 
Corinthian  columns,  on  pedestals,  with  regular  entablatures  cor- 
rectly executed.  Two  floore  are  comprehended  in  (his  order;  the 
wmciows  of  the  interior  being  only  surrounded  with  architraves, 
while  those  of  the  principal  floor  have  a  ballustrade  before  theui, 
and  are  ornamented  wiUi  Ionic  pilasters,  entablatures,  and  pedi- 
ments. The  three  central  windows  hare  likewise  large  tablets, 
covering  part  of  the  architrave  and  frieze,  on  which  are  represented, 
in  basso-relievo,  medallions  of  the  king,  queen,  and  prince  of 
Wales,  supported  by  lions,  and  adorned  respectively  with  garlands 
of  laurel,  of  myrtle,  and  of  oak.  The  attic  extends  over  three  inter-^ 
columniations,  and  distinguishes  the  centre  of  the  front.  It  is  di- 
vided into  three  parts  by  four  colossal  statues  placed  over  the 
columns  of  the  order  ;  the  centre  divbian  lieing  reserved  for  an  in- 
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scriptioD,  and  the  sides  having  oval  windows,  enriched  with  festoons 
of  oak  and  laurel.  The  four  statues  represent  venerable  men  in 
senatorial  habits,  each  wearing  the  cap  of  liberty.  In  one  hand 
they  have  a  fasces,  composed  of  reeds  firmly  bound  together,  em- 
blematic of  strength  derived  from  unanimity ;  while  the  other  sus- 
tains respectively  the  scales,  the  mirror,  the  sword,  and  the  bridle, 
symbols  of  Justice,  Truth,  Valour,  and  Moderation.  The  whole  ter- 
minating with  a  group,  consisting  of  the  arms  of  the  British  empire, 
supported  on  one  side  by  the  Genius  of  England,  and  on  the  other  by 
Fame,  sounding  her  trumpet.  The  three  open  arches  form  the  only 
entrance ;  they  open  to  a  vestibule,  uniting  the  street  with  the  ba^ 
front,  and  serving  as  the  general  access  to  the  whole  edifice,  but 
more  particularly  to  the  Royal  Academy,  and  to  the  Royal  and 
Antiquarian  Societies,  the  entrances  to  which  are  under  cover.  This 
vestibule  is  decorated  with  columns  of  the  Doric  order,  whose  enta- 
blature supports  the  vaults,  which  are  ornamented  with  well-chosen 
antiques,  among  which  the  cyphers  of  their  majesties  and  the  prince 
of  Wales  are  intermixed.  Over  the  central  doors  in  this  vestibule 
are  two  busts,  executed  m  Portland  stone  by  Mr,  Wilton ;  that  on 
the  Academy  side  represents  Michael  Angelo  Bonarotti ;  that  on 
the  side  of  the  learned  societies,  sir  Isaac  Newton.  The  back  front 
of  this  part  of  the  building,  which  faces  the  quadrangle,  the  archi- 
tect was  enabled  to  make  considerably  wider  than  that  towards  the 
Strand.  It  is  near  two  hundred  feet  in  extent,  and  is  composed  of  a 
eorpt  de  iogis,  with  two  projecting  wings:  the  style  of  decoration 
is,  however,  nearly  the  same ;  the  principal  variations  consist  in  the 
forms  of  the  doors  and  windows,  and  in  the  use  of  pilasters  instead 
of  columns,  except  in  the  front  of  the  wings,  each  of  which  has  four 
columns,  supporting  an  ornament  composed  of  two  sphinxes,  with  an 
antique  altar  between  them,  judiciously  introduced  to  screen  the 
chimnies  from  view.  The  masks  on  the  key-stones  are  intended  to 
represent  Lares,  or  the  tutelar  deities  of  the  place.  The  attic  is 
ornamented  with  statues  of  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe.  America 
appears  armed,  as  breathing  defiance ;  the  other  three  are  loaded 
with  tributary  fruits  and  treasure.  Like  the  Strand  front,  the  ter- 
mination of  the  attic  on  this  side  is  formed  by  the  British  arms,  sur- 
rounded by  sedges  and  sea-weeds,  and  supported  by  marine  gods, 
armed  with  tridents,  and  holding  a  festoon  of  nets  filled  with  fish 
and  other  marine  productions.  The  other  three  sides  of  the  quad- 
rangle are  formed  by  massy  buildingis  of  rustic  work,  corresponding 
with  the  interior  of  the  principal  front.  The  centre  of  the  south 
side  is  ornamented  with  an  arcade  of  four  columns,  having  two 
pilasters  on  each  side,  within  which  the  windows  of  the  front  are 
thrown  a  little  back.  On  these  columns  rests  a  pediment;  in  the 
tympanum  of  which  is  a  basso-relievo,  representing  the  arms  of  the 
navy  of  Great  Britain,  supported  by  a  sea-nymph  riding  on  sea-horses, 
and  guided  by  Tritons  blowing  condies.  On  the  corners  of  the 
^iments  are  military  trophies,  and  the  whole  is  terminated  by  ele- 
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gant  vaaes  placed  above  the  columns.  The  east  and  weal  frdnta  are 
nearly  similar,  but  less  copiously  omamented.  In  the  centre  of  each 
of  these  fronts  is  a  small  black  tower,  and  in  that  of  the  south  front 
a  dome.  All  round  the  quadrangle  is  a  story,  sunk  below  the  ground, 
in  which  are  many  of  the  offices  subordinate  to  those  in  the  basement 
and  upper  stories.  Directly  ui  the  front  of  the  entrance,  and  in  the 
great  quadrangle,  is  a  bronze  cast  of  the  Thames,  by  Bacon,  lying 
at  the  foot  of  a  pedestal,  on  which  is  placed  an  elegant  statue  of  his 
late  majesty,  also  in  bronze. 

The  front  next  the  Thames  corresponds  with  the  south  front  of 
the  quadrangle,  and  is  omamented  in  the  same  manner.  Before  it 
IS  a  spacious  terrace,  supported  by  arches  resting  on  the  artificial 
embankment  of  the  Thames.  These  arches  are  of  massy  rustic  work, 
and  the  centre,  or  water-gate,  is  ornamented  with  a  colossal  mask 
of  the  Thames,  in  alto-relievo.  There  are  eleven  arches  on  each 
tide  of  the  centre ;  the  eighth  of  which,  on  both  sides,  is  considera- 
bly more  lofty  than  the  others,  and  serves  as  a  landing-place  to 
the  warehouses  under  the  terrace.  Above  these  landing-places, 
up<Hi  the  ballustrade  which  runs  along  the  terrace,  are  figures  of 
lions  couchant,  larger  than  life,  and  well  executed. 

The  principal  offices  held  in  Somerset-bouse  are  those  of  the 
privy-seal,  and  signet ;  the  navy ;  navy  pay ;  victualling,  and  sick 
and  wounded  seaman's ;  the  stamp ;  tax ;  hawkers'  and  pedlare' ; 
the  surveyor-general  of  crown  lands ;  the  duchies  of  Cornwall  and 
Lancaster;  the  auditors  of  imprests;  the  pipe;  the  comptroller ; 
legacy  duty,  and  the  treasurer  remembrancer's. 

In  the  streets  on  each  side  are  dwelling-houses  for  the  treasurer, 
paymaster,  and  six  commissioners  of  the  navy ;  three  commissioners 
of  the  victualling-office,  and  their  secretary;  a  cornmissioner  of 
stamps,  and  one  of  sick  and  wounded. 

It  appears  from  the  papers  laid  before  the  house  of  commons, 
that  the  architect's  estimate  of  the  probable  expense  of  the  projected 
structure  was  comparatively  trifling :  on  Somerset-house,  however, 
has  already  been  expended  more  than  half  a  million  of  money. 

The  considerable  difference  between  conjecture  and  reality,  with 
regard  to  the  expense  of  this  undertaking,  is  not  to  be  entirely 
attributed  to  the  natural  disdain  of  restraint,  invariable  with  the 
practitioner  of  the  fine  arts.  The  building  was  commenced  when 
the  nation  was  plunged  in  its  destructive  war  with  the  colonies. 
When  it  is  recollected  that  Portland  stone  is  brought  by  sea  upwards 
of  250  miles,  from  the  island  of  that  name  in  Dorsetshire ;  that 
Purbeck  stone  is  likewise  conveyed  by  water  upwards  of  220  miles, 
from  Sandwich;  and  Moor  stone  upwards  of  330  miles,  from 
Devonshire  or  Cornwall,  the  effect  that  a  '  state  of  national 
hostility  must  have  on  the  charge  and  convenience  of  remov- 
ing so  many  hundred  tons  as  were  required  for  Somerset-house, 
must  be  allowed  to  operate  materially,  producing  the  alleged  dia*^ 
proportion. 
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On  the  qK>t  now  occupied  by  Doileys  linen  warehouse,  was  for« 
merlv 

Wimbledon  House. 

A  large  mansion  built  by  sir  Edward  Cecil,  third  son  of  Thomas 
earl  of  Exeter.  Sir  Edward  was  an  eminent  military  character  in 
the  reigns  of  James  I.  and  Charles  L  By  the  latter  he  was  created 
viscount  Wimbledon,  and  baron  Cecil  of  Putney,  in  Surrey.  He 
died  issueless,  November  15,  1638,  and  the  title  became  extinct. 
Stow,  in  his  annals,  says  thb  house  was  *  burned  quite  down  in 
November,  1028,  and  that  the  day  before,  his  lordship  had  the  mis- 
fortune of  having  part  of  his  house  at  Wimbledon,  in  Surrey,  blown 
up  by  gunpowder.* 

There  have  been  few  shops  in  the  metropolis  that  have  acquired 
more  celebrity  than  Doiley*s  warehouse.  The  original  founder  of 
the  house  (who,  probably  was  a  refugee,  and  after  the  revocation  of 
the  edict  of  Nantz,  sought  an  asylum  in  this  kingdom)  formed  a 
connexion  in  the  weaving  branch  of  business  with  some  persons  in 
Spital-fields,  whose  manufactures,  most  judiciously  fostered  by 
government,  and  most  properly,  and  indeed  patriotically,  encouraged 
by  the  nobility,  &c.  were  jjuti  then  ascending  toward  that  eminence 
which  they  afterwards  attained.  Doiley  was  a  man,  it  is  said,  of 
great  ingenuity ;  and  probably  having  also  (he  best  assistance,  he 
mvented,  fabricated,  and  introduced  a  variety  of  stuffs,  some  of 
which  were  new,  and  all  such  as  had  never  been  seen  in  thia  king* 
dom.  He  combined  the  different  articles,  silk  and  woollen,  and 
snread  them  into  such  an  infinite  number  of  forms  and  patterns, 
Inat  his  shop  became  a  mart  of  taste,  and  his  goods,  when  first 
issued,  the  height  of  fashion.  To  this  the  Spectator  alludes  in  one 
of  his  papers,  when  he  says  to  this  effect,  viz.  '  that  if  Doiley  had 
not  by  his  ingenious  inventions,  enabled  us  to  dress  our  wives  and 
daughters  in  cheap  stuffs,  we  should  not  have  had  the  means  to 
have  carried  on  the  war.'  In  Vanbrugh's  '  Provoked  Wife,*  in  the 
scene  Sprmg-^gardens,  lady  Fanciful  says  to  mademoiselle,  pointing 
to  lady  Brute  and  Belinda,  '  I  fear  those  Doiley  stuffs  are  not  worn 
for  the  want  of  better  clothes.*  This  warehouse  was  equally  famous 
indeed,  in  our  very  early  times ;  it  was  the  grand  emporium  for 
gentlemens*  night  gowns  and  caps.* 

On  the  north  side  of  the  Strand,  l>etween  Exeter-change  and 
Catherine-street,  is  the 

Theatre  Royals  Engtish  Opera  Houee. 

This  theatre  occupies  the  site  of  a  well-known  building  denomi- 
nated' the  Lyceum,  which  was  erected  in  1765,  by  James  Payne., 
esq.  a  respectable  architect,  on  ground  formerly  *  belonging  to 
Exeter^house.  For  many  years  this  house  was  the  centre  of  specu- 
lation, and  a  great  diversity  of   entertainments  were  offered  to 

*  Moier'k  Veitigcs  in  Eorop.  Mag. 
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|NiUic  attcntiQii  within  its  walls.  It  was  orig;niall7  constructed  for 
the  exhibitaom  of  tli«  *  Society  of  Artists/  which  was  incorporated 
bj  his  late  majesty,  in  January,  t765.  Subsequently  the  premises 
weie  purchased  by  Mr.  Linghani,  breeches  maker  in  the  Strand, 
who  at  ditferent  periods  let  them  for  various  exhibitions.  About 
1794,  the  back  part  from  the  Strand  was  rebuilt  as  a  theatre  by 
the  late  Dr.  Arnold,  but  after  its  completion  he  was  unable  to 
obtain  a  license,  through  the  opposition  of  the  patentees  of  the 
winter  theatres.  In  119&  and  1700,  it  was  occupied  by  Mr. 
Charles  Dibdin  for  his  '  Sans  Souci ;'  by  Mr.  Handy  and  Mr.  P. 
Astley  (oo  the  destruction  by  fire  of  bis  amphitheatre  in  1794)  for 
'  Feats  of  Horaemanship ;'  fay  Cartwright  for  his  *  Musical  Glasses  ;' 
and  by  Philipstal  for  his  *  Phantasmagoria.'  Afterwards  Mr. 
Lonsdale  had  a  highly  intetesting  exhibition,  entitled  the  '  iBgypt- 
iaaa,'  which  consisted  of  some  beautiful  scenery  by  Porter,  Mulread'y, 
Pngh,  &c. ;  this  was  unsuccessful.  Mr.  (now  sir  Robert)  Ker 
Porter,  abo  exhibited  several  large  paintings  of  the  siege  of  Sering- 
apatam,  siege  of  Acre,  &c. 

About  1809,  Mr.  Arnold,  son  of  Dr.  Arnold,  obtained  a  license 
from  the  lord  chamberlain  for  opening  the  Lyceum  as  an  English 
opera  bouse.  Shortly  afterwards  the  Drury-lane  company  com- 
menced performing  here  by  permission,  in  consequence  of  their  own 
house  being  destroyed  by  fire. 

In  1816,  Mr.  Arnold  (who  had  obtained  a  new  lease  for  99  years 
from  the  marquis  of  Exeter,  at  an  annual  ground-rent  of  800/.) 
erected  the  present  edifice  on  an  enlarged  scale,  and  at  an  expense 
of  nearly  60,000/. 

The  architect  was  S.  Beazley,  esq.  The  theatre,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  narrow  division  which  forms  the  facade  in  the 
Strand,  is  almost  enclosed  by  the  neighbouring  houses.  In  the 
centre  of  this  front  is  a  small  stone  portico,  consisting  of  six  Ionic 
columns  supporting  a  balcony,  on  which  is  a  tablet  inscribed  with 
the  word  *  Lyceum  ;'  and,  above,  on  the  front  of  the  house,  are  the 
words  '  Theatre  Royal.'  The  entrance  to  the  boxes  is  by  a  passage 
from  the  portico  in  the  Strand ;  the  approach  to  the  pit  and  gal- 
leries is  in  Exeter  court,  on  the  west  side  of  the  theatre.  The  prin- 
cipal saloon  is  72  feet  in  lenglh,  and  40  feet  in  width.  The  music 
saloon,  whioh  communicates  with  tlie  second  tier  of  boxes,  is  42 
feet  in  length  by  21  feet  in  width. 

The  form  of  the  interior  of  the  theatre,  or  auditory,  is  that  of  a 
lyre,  the  ends  terminatmg  at  the  stage.  From  the  front  of  the  centre 
boxes  to  the  orchestra,  is  30  feet.  The  pit  consists  of  sixteen 
rows  d  seats,  and  behind  is  a  lobby  with  additional  benches ;  it 
will  hold  600  persons.  The  interior  is  handsomely  decorated,  and 
from  the  ceiling  depends  a  rich  gas*1it  chandelier.  When  full  the 
house  holds  sboui  360/. 

JExeter  Howe, 
On  the  fite  of  fizeter-house,  now  Exeter-change,  was  formerly 
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Ihe  parsonage  for  the  parish  of  St.  Clement  Danes,  with  a  garden 
and  close  for  the  parson's  hone,  till  sir  Thomas  Palmer,  knt.  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  came  into  the  possession  of  the  living, 
when,  as  robbmg  the  church,  as  Mr.  Nightingale  observes,  was 
considered  no  crime,  he  appears  to  have  seized  upon  the  land,  and 
began  to  build  a  house  of  brick  and  timber,  very  large  and  spacious ; 
but  upon  his  attainder  for  high  treason,  in  the  first  year  of  queen 
Mary  I.  it  reverted  to  the  crown,  and  the  next  year  it  was  leased  by 
Job  Rizman,  then  rector,  to  James  Basset,  esq.  for  the  term  of  80 
years,  at  forty  shillings  per  annum,  in  the  following  manner  ;  '  that 
the  messuage,  cartilage,  and  garden,  situate  over  against  the  hos- 
pital of  the  Savoy,  excepted  and  foreprized,  one  house  called  the 
parsonage-house,  wherein  one  Francis  Nicholas  then  dwelt.'     Thb 
house  remained  in  the  crown,  till  queen  Elizabeth  granted  it  to  sir 
William  Cecil,  lord  treasurer,  who  augmented  and  rebuilt  it,  when 
it  was  called  Cecil-house,  and  Burleigh-house.     '  It  is  to  be  noted 
that  lord  Burleigh  kept  principally  two  houses  or  families,  one  at 
London,  the  other  at  Theobald's,  though  he  was  also  at  charge  lM>th 
at  Burleigh  and  at  court,  which  made  his  houses  in  a  manner  four. 
At  his  house,  in  London,  he  kept  ordinarily  in  household  fourscore 
persons ;  besides  his  lordship  and  such  as  attended  him  at  court 
The  charge    of  his  housekeeping  at  London  amounted  to  thirty 
pounds  a  week.     And  the  whole  sum  yearly  to  1,600/.  and  this  in 
his  absence.    And  in  term  time,  or  when  his  lordship  lay  at  Lon- 
don, his  charge  increased  ten  or  twelve  pounds    more.     Besides 
keeping  these  four  houses,  he  bought  great  quantities  of  corn  in 
timeff  of  dearth,  to  furnish  markets  about  his  house  at  under  prices, 
to  pull  down  the  price  to  relieve  the  poor.     He  also  gave,  for 
releasing;  of  prisoners,  in  many  of  his  latter  years,  forty  and  fifty 
pounds  m  a  term.     And,  for  twenty  years  together,  he  gave  yearly, 
m  beef,  bread,  and  money,  at  Christmas,  to  the  poor  of  Weslmiu- 
ster,  St.  Martin's,  St.  Clement's,  and  Theobald's,  thirty-five,   and 
sometimes  forty  pounds  per  annum.     He  also  gave  yearly  to  tweuly 
poor  men  lodging  at  the  Savoy,  twenty  suit  of  apparel.     So  as  his 
certain    alms,  besides   ezlraordinaries,  was  cast  up  to  be  500/. 
yearly,  one  year  with  another.'*     Burleigh,  or  Cecil-house,  as  it 
appears  by  tiie  ancient  plan,  fronted  ihe  Strand  :  its  gardens  ex- 
tended from  the  west  side  of  the  garden  wall  of  Wimbledon-house, 
to  the  green  lane,  which  is  now  Southampton-street.     Lord  Bur- 
leigh was  in  this  house  honoured  by  a  visit  from  queen  Elizabeth, 
who,  knowing  him  to  be  subject  to  the  gout,  would  always  make* 
him  to  sit  in  her  presence;  which  it  is  probable  the  lord-treasurer 
considered  a  great  indulgence  from  so  haughty  a  lady,  inasmuch  as 
he  one  day  apologized  for  the  badness  of  bis  legs.     To  which  Ihe 
queen  replied,  '  My  lord,  we  make  use  of  you  not  for  the  badness 
of  your  legs,  but  for  the  goodness  of  your  head.'    When  she  cmme 
to  Burleigh-house,  it  is  probable  she  had  that  kind  of  pyramidal 

*  Defidersta  Cnriois,  vol.  i.  book  i.  p.  99. 
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liead-drew  then  in  fashion,  built  of  wire,  lace,  ribbands^  and  jewels, 
which  shot  up  to  a  great  height ;  for  when  the  principal  domestic 
ushered  her  m,  as  she  passed  the  threshold  he  desired  her  majesty 
to  stoop.  To  which  she  replied^  '  For  your  masters  sake  I  will 
stoop,  but  not  for  the  king  of  Spain/ 

Lord  Burleigh  died  here  in  1518.  Being  afterwards  possessed 
by  his  son,  Thomas,  earl  of  Exeter,  it  assumed  tbat  title,  which  it 
has  retained  till  the  present  period.  After  the  fire  of  London,  it 
was  occupied  by  the  doctors  of  civil  law,  &g.  till  1672  ;  and  here 
the  various  courts  of  arches,  admiralty,  &c.  were  kept.  Being  db- 
serted  by  the  family,  the  lower  part  was  converted  into  shops  of 
various  descriptions  ;  the  upper  contains  a  collection  of  wild  beasts, 
Dirds,  and  reptiles,  the  celebrated  menagerie  and  museum  of 
Polito,  (late  Pidcock*s)  and  now  in  the  occupation  of  Mr.  Cross. 
The  shop  below  is  a  public  thoroughfare,  l)elanging  to  Mr.  Clark, 
toyman,  &c. 

Nearly  on  the  site  of  the  chureh  of  St.  Mary-le-Strand  was  a 
large  May-pole,  often  noticed  in  the  periodical  publications  of  the 
seventeenth  century  ;  it  was  removed  in  1713,  and  a  new  one,  100 
feet  high,  was  erected  July  4,  opposite  Somerset  house,  which  had 
two  gilt  balls  and  a  vane  on  the  summit,  decorated  on  rejoicbg 
days  with  flags  and  garlands.  When  the  second  May-pole  was 
taken  down  in  May,  1718,  sir  Isaac  Newtmi  procured  it  from  the 
inhabitants,  and  afterwards  sent  it  to  the  rev.  Mr.  Pound,  rector  of 
Wanstead,  Essex,  who  obtained  permission  from  lonl  Casllemain,  to 
erect  it  in  Wanstead  park,  for  the  support  of  the  largest  telescope 
in  Europe,  made  by  Monsieur  Hugon,  and  presented  by  him  to  the 
Royal  Society,  of  which  he  was  a  member. 
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CHAPTER  X. 


HiUoni  amd   Topography  of  the  pariih  of  SU,  Clement 

Danes* 


This  Mrish  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  St.  Giles's  in  the  fields 
and  St.  Andrew,  Hollx>m ;  on  the  west  by  St.  Mary-le-Strand,  and 
St  Martin's  in  the  fields ;  on  the  east  by  the  ward  of  Farringdon 
Without,  and  on  the  south  by  the  river  Thames. 

Its  ps^cular  bounds  are  as  follows:  commencing  at  Strand-lane 
it  advances  northward  between  Newcastle-street  and  Drury-court, 
behind  the  houses  on  the  south  side  of  Princes-street,  through  Duke- 
street*  to  the  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  which  is  in  this  parish ; 
thenoe  to  the  south-west  angle  of  Lincoln*s-inn-fields,  behind  the 
houses  on  the  south  side  of  which  it  proceeds  to  about  the 
middle  of  Lincoln's-inn  gardens,  where  it  turns  north  to  Holbom ; 
thence  on  the  north  side  of  Middle-row  to  the  bars,  where  it  abuts 
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OB  the  city ;  itB  courae  is  then  soutlierly,  on  the  west  side  of  Castle* 
tie-street,  behind  Greysloke«place,  and  the  west  side  of  Fetteivlanep 
by  Shire-lane,  to  Temple-bar,  and  thence  to  Temple-stairli. 

One  of  the  first  notices  of  St.  Clement's  church  by  our  historians, 
is  the  gift  of  it  by  Henry  II.  to  the  knights  templars.  After  the 
dissolution  of  that  order,  the  advowson  was  cooveyed  to  the  canons 
regular  of  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  Warwick,  who  had 
other  possessions  in  this  parish,  part  of  which  Newcourt  supposes 
to  have  been  the  site  of  Essex-house.  Those  exchanged  it  witii 
Stapleton,  bishop  of  Exeter,  in  tlie  gift  of  whose  successors  it  con- 
tinued till  Edward  VI.  thought  proper  to  grant  it  to  Edward,  duke 
of  Somenet ;  after  whose  death,  the  crown,  having  a  second  posses- 
sion, granted  it  to  sir  Thomas  Palmer.  The  earl  of  Exeter  pos- 
sessed the  patronage  at  the  commencement  of  the  last  century,  and 
his  successon  still  bold  it.  A  composition  is  mentioned  by  New- 
court  to  have  been  made  in  1617,  betvieen  the  master  and  fellows 
of  the  hospital  of  the  Savoy,  and  James  Fitxjames,  rector;  in  which 
it  was  agreed  the  hospital  should  receive  all  the  tithes  and  other 
emoluments  due  from  the  inhabitants  residing  within  its  limits,  for 
an  annual  payment  to  the  rector  of  St.  Clement's  of  twenty-six  shil- 
lings and  eight- pence ;  the  master  and  successors  taking  upon  t|iem- 
selves  the  administration  of  all  sacraments,  &c.  to  their  inmates. 
The  priest  and  churchwardens  are  posiessed  (to  the  uie  of 
the  church  and  the  morrow-mass  priests'  wages)  of  two  tenements, 
off  the  rent  by  year  one  pound  six  shillings  and  eight-pence.  The 
parish  clerks  in  1732,  estimate  the  value  at  000/.  per  annum,  but 
that  not  more  than  400/.  was  received  ;  which,  from  the  New  View 
of  Loudon,  1708,  appears  to  have  been  repeated. 

The  origin  of  the  addition  of  Danes  to  this  church  has  never 
been,  and  probably  never  will  be,  clearly  ascertained  ;  yet  various 
have  been  the  conjectures  respecting  it.  Pennant  says  it  was 
so  called  either  from  being  the  place  of  interment  of  Harold  the 
Harefoot,  or  of  the  massacre  of  certain  Danes  who  had  taken  refuge 
there.* 

The  apocryphal  William  of  Malmsbur^  says,  that  the  invading 
Danes  burnt  the  church  which  before  their  time  stood  on  this  spot; 
so  that  it  would  appear  that  here  stood  a  church  in  verv  early  times. 

Another  reason  given  for  the  denomination  of  this  church  is,  thai 
when  most  of  the  Danes  were  driven  out  of  England,  the  few  that 
remained,  being  married  to  English  women,  were  obliged  to  live 
betwixt  the  Isle  of  Thorney  and  Ludgate,  where  they  erected  a  place 
of  devotion,  which  was  afterwards  consecrated,  and  called  *Eede» 
iin  Clementis  Danorum.^  Such  is  the  account  which  the  recorder 
Fleetwood  gave  to  the  lord  treasurer  Burleigh,  who  resided  in  this 
parish. 

A  much  later  writerf  thinks  that  the  churdi  was  originally  baill 

^  PeDo.  Loud.  p.  ISS. 
t  Mr.  Mo«r:  vide  Vetctgcs,  te.  Bsrop.  Msg.- July  160S,p.  IS. 
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hy  the  Danes;  who,  from  the  contentions  arising  betwixt  them  and 
the  Normans,  were  banished  by  the  city,  and  were  obliged  lo  inha- 
bit this  suburb.  The  church  arose  in  ooDsequenoe,  and  was  dedi 
cated  in  compliment  to  pope  Clement  11.  or  probably,  as  his  reign 
was  short,  it  might  only  be  termed  '  the  church  of  the  Danes,'  and 
acquired  the  addition  or  prefix  of  St.  Clement's  during  the  time  of 
the  crusade,  in  the  reign  of  Richard  I.  as  it  was  well  known  that 
Clement  III.  who  then  filled  the  papal  chair,  not  only  took  an 
active  part  in  the  holy  war,  but,  by  the  means  of  the  knights  tem« 
plars,  and  other  orders,  had  a  much  greater  influence  in  this 
country  than  any  of  his  predecessors ;  it  is,  therefore,  probable 
Mr.  Moser  thinks  that  he  might  be  honoured  by  the  dedication  of 
this  and  other  churches  to  his  patron  saint  and  martyr  of  the  second 
century. 

Hughson,  in  his  History  of  London,*  gives  the  following  account, 
which  he  supposes  the  most  probable  origin  of  this  parish.  He  has, 
as  he  informs  us,  been  favoured  with  certain  manuscript  collections 
made  by  Mr.  William  Stratford  towards  compiling  a  History  of  St. 
Clement's  parish ;  and  from  this  collection  he  has  made  the  follow- 
ing extract.  Mr.  Stratford,  after  extracting  from  Francis  Thynne^ 
'  that  the  Danes  in  the  reign  of  Ethelred  despoiled  the  abbey  of 
Chertsey,  and  murdered  ninety  of  the  fraternity,'  proceeds  in  WiU 
liam  of  Malmsbury's  statement,  as  above :  and  then  advances  his 
own  opinion.  *  That  it  could  not  take  its  name  from  the  first  of 
these  events  is  certain ;  for  Harold  died  in  the  year  1040,  at*whicb 
time  it  was  the  burying-place  of  the  Danes,  and  seems  to  have  been 
well  known  as  such  by  the  fishermen  who  found  the  body,  bringing 
it  immediately  to  this  sepulture.  This,  I  think,  proves  that  its 
same  did  not  originate  from  that  circumstance.  With  regard  to  the 
lecond :  take  off  its  monkish  dress,  and  it  implies  no  more  than  that 
in  an  excursion  made  by  the  Danes,  they  plundered  the  monastery 
of  Chertsey,  and  returned  home,  not  to  Denmark,  but  to  their  place 
of  settlement,  St.  Clement  Danes ;  where,  for  aught  the  monks 
knew,  they  died  natural  deaths ;  it  not  Ijeing  probable  that  they 
would  be  destroyed  by  their  own  countrymen,  who  perhaps  were 
sharers  in  the  booty. 

'  If  I  might  be  permitted  to  hazard  a  conjecture,  it  should  be,  that 
the  diurch  was  built  by  Alfred  the  Great,  about  the  year  886,  when 
he  drove  the  Danes  out  of  London.  Those  who  submitted  to  his 
arms  and  government,  it  is  probable,  he  settled  without  the  walls, 
beyond  the  bar ;  which,  with  Shire-lane,  was  the  boundary  of  these 
aliens.  The  corroboration  of  tliis  circumstance  is  strengthened  by 
the  names  of  the  latter  place,  as  Alfred  was  the  first  monarch  who 
divided  his  kingdom  into  shires  and  parishes.  His  desire  also  to 
instil  into  the  minds  of  the  vanquished  heathens  a  notion  of  Chris- 
tianity, might  induce  him  to  form  this  district  into  a  parish ;  and  as 
in  reforming  the  nation,  he  repaired  many  mcmasteries  and  built 

•  Vol.  iv.  p.  150. 
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drarchesy  the  parish  church  of  the  Danes  most  probably  was  first 
coDstructed  at  this  period.* 

Previous  to  1M9»  the  church  of  St.  Clement  had  felt  the  effects 
of  time  so  seTerely,  that  the  inhabitants  were  compelled  to  rebuild 
the  steeple,  which  was  finished  in  that  year.  The  portion  so  rebuilt 
comprises  all  the  square  tower,  except  the  upper  story.  The  church 
underwent  the  same  operation,  and  was  completed  in  1682.  The 
design  of  the  church  was  made  by  sir  Christopher  Wren,  and  it  was 
bnilt  by  Edward  Peirce  under  his  directions,  except  the  upper 
works  of  the  steeple,  which  were  added  some  yean  afterwards  by 
James  Oibbs. 

The  church  is  a  large  and  handsome  building  of  stone :  the  plan 
shows  an  oUong  square,  the  eastern  end  sweeping  in  a  semi-circular 
direction,  and  broken  in  the  centre  by  a  small  chancel,  the  end  of 
which  b  square,  but  the  angles  are  rounded  off;  at  the  west  end  b 
an  attached  tower,  flanked  by  vestibules* 

The  tower  possesses  a  considerable  altitude;  it  b  carried  up 

square  to  the  height  of  five  stories ;  the  basement  b  fronted  by  a 

porehf  oonsbting  of  an  arched  doorway  between  four  pilasters,  in 

pain,  surmounted  by  an  entablature :  above  the  centre  of  which  b 

a  pannel,  with  the  following  inscription :— - 

'Thif  ebnich  wuVepaired  A.  D.  1817.    Rev.  W.  Gorney,  M«  A.  rector; 
ThoDM  Capper,  WiUiam  Dew,  charcbwardeoa.' 

The  uncouth  pedimenlal  finish  seems  to  mark  an  earlier  period 
dmn  the  rebuilding  of  the  church  by  Wren ;  the  second  story  has 
an  arched  window  made  into  two  lights  by  a  single  muUion ;  the 
arch  bounded  by  a  sweeping  cornice,  a  poor  attempt  at  an  imitation 
of  the  pointed  style ;  the  third  story  has  a  circular  window  in  the  west 
front,  and  a  sun-dial  in  tlie  south  flank.  Up  to  thb  story  the  tower 
has  buttresses  at  the  angles,  which  have  been  modernized  mto  obe- 
lisks. The  fourth  story  is  clear  of  the  churoh ;  in  every  front  b  a 
repetition  of  the  window  in  the  second  story.  The  elevation  b  here 
linbhed  with  a  block  cornice ;  and  at  this  point  the  old  tower  ter- 
minated. The  fifth  and  last  story  b  m  a  better  kind  of  architecture ; 
k  consbts  of  a  styiobate,  in  each  face  of  which  is  an  ornamented 
pannel,  contauiing  the  dials  of  the  clock ;  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
elevation  an  arched  window  rusticated,  which  is  also  repeated  m 
every  aspect.  The  elevation  is  finished  by  a  second  block  cornice, 
whidi  terminates  the  square  portion  of  the  lower.  Thb  slory,  and 
ail  thesuoceedmg  parts,  are  the  work  of  Gibbs.  A  pyramidal 
structure  of  stone^  which  in  plan  is  octangular,  rises  from  the  plat- 
form in  three  diminishmg  stories.  The  f int  story  is  of  the  Ionic 
order  ;  it  has  its  styiobate,  from  which  eight  Ionic  pilasters,  situated 
at  the  angles  of  the  design,  take  their  rise.  They  are  surmounted 
by  the  entablature  of  the  order,  upon  the  cornice  of  which  are 
vases  corresponding  in  number  and  situation  with  the  pilasters ;  in 
each  face  of  the  structure  is  an  arched  window ;  the  angles  of  the 
square  tower  are  surmounted  with  vases,  to  avoid  the  abruptness 
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occasioned  by  the  sudden  transHion  from  Ihe  square  to  the  octagon 
plan.  The  second  story  is  similar,  the  order  being  Corinthiajt*  and 
eBch  face  of  Ihe  elevation  concaved  ;  the  third  story  is  of  the  com- 
posite order,  and  the  angles  have  columns  instead  of  pilasters.  This 
story  is  crowned  with  a  low  dome,  surmounted  by  a  lantern,  ending 
in  a  vane. 

The  two  tower  stories  of  the  tower  are  flanked  by  vestibules 
in  two  stories;  in  the  western  fronts  are  low  arched  doorways,  sur- 
mounted by  circular  windows,  and  in  the  flanks  arched  windows  are 
substitnted  for  the  doorways.  The  elevations  are  finished  with  cor- 
nices and  parapets,  crowned  with  spherical  domes  covered  with 
lead.  The  west  front  of  Ihe  church  rises  to  a  considerable  height 
behmd  the  vestibules,  and  ends  pedimentaily  raking  up  to  the  lower. 
The  south  side  of  the  church  is  made  into  two  stories ;  in  the  lower 
is  a  doorway  near  the  west  end,  covered  with  a  pediment  and  four 
low  arched  windows^  nearly  square ;  in  the  upper  story  are  five 
lofty  arched  windows,  the  key*stones  carved  with  cherubs,  and  the 
spsmdrils  with  festoons  of  foliage.  The  elevation  finbhes  above  the 
windows  with  a  cornice,  surmounted  by  a  ballustrade,  on  which 
were  formerly  vases  above  the  solids,  which  were  tastelessly  removed 
at  the  general  repair  in  1817. 

The  doorway  in  this  side  had  formerly  a  circular  pavilion  com- 
posed of  four  columns  of  the  Ionic  order,  sustaining  a  dome :  this 
was  evidently  an  addition  of  Gibbs  to  the  work  of  Wren ;  it  was  re- 
moved at  the  last  repdr.  The  north  flank  is  uniform  with  that 
already  described,  except  the  doorway,  which  has  no  pediment. 
The  sweeping  portion  of  the  east  front  has  two  windows  on  each 
side  the  chancel,  correspondmg  in  design  with  the  side  elevations  of 
the  church.  The  chancel  has  a  large  arched  window  divided  by 
stone-work,  so  often  met  with  in  Wren's  works,  ui  the  east  front, 
and  two  arched  wmdows  correspondmg  with  the  church  in  the 
upper  story  of  the  flanks;  the  elevations  of  which  finish  with  a 
ballustrade,  but  the  east  end  has  an  elliptical  pediment  instead, 
above  which  is  a  shield  charged  with  an  anchor,  and  the  letters 
S.  C.  D. 

The  roof  rises  to  a  high  ridge  in  the  centre,  and  is  increased  in 
breadth  by  lean-tos  above  the  aisles ;  it  is  entirely  covered  with 
lead.  The  hiterior  is  distinguished  by  a  grandeur  in  its  arrange- 
ment, which,  if  the  length  of  the  building  was  adequate,  would  have 
produced  an  effect  almost  unrivalled  ;  on  each  side  the  nave  five 
square  piers ;  the  height  of  the  gallery  sustain  as  many  Corinthian 
columns  ;*  at  the  east  end  two  other  columns  are  disposed  in  front 
of  the  chancel  to  accommodate  the  semi-circular  place ;  the  ceiling 
is  an  arched  vault,  elliptical  over  the  centre  division,  and  coved  at 
the  altar  end  to  suit  the  circular  finish  ;  it  is  pierced  with  arches 
over  every  intercolumniation,  and  the  side  aisles  are  divkied  into 

•  The  coluoiot  are  wood,  and  their  appaanoce  it  not  ioprovsd  by  the  hoops 

of  iron  which  bind  them  togmbsr. 
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groineil  compartments  by  other  arches  turned  over  the  aisles,  and 
received  on  an  impost  of  three  fascia  attached  to  the  side  walls. 
The  ceiling  of  the  nave  springs  from  imposts  over  the  columns,  simi- 
lar to  the  aisles  ;  it  is  divided  by  bands  into  compartments  equal  wilh 
the  intercolumniations ;  the  soffits  pannelled  in  squares  and  oblongs, 
the  latter  filled  %rith  foliage ;  the  semicircular  cove  at  the  east  end 
contains  the  arms  of  king  James  II. ;  in  the  centre,  from  the  sides 
of  vihich  spring  roses  and  thistles,  overspreading  the  rem^iinder  of 
the  vault ;  below  the  arms  is  a  pan n el  with  an  inscription  quite  ille- 
gible, from  its  height  and  the  darkness  of  this  part  of  the  church. 

The  spriugings  of  the  ribs  are  enriched  with  shields  with  the 
anchor,  &c.  as  before,  and  cherubic  heads,  and  the  soffits  of  the 
bands  and  arches  wilh  guillochi ;  the  whole  are  executed  in  the 
most  splendid  style  of  composition,  which  prevailed  in  the  period 
when  the  church  was  built ;  the  arrangement  of  the  eastern  end 
would  have  a  fine  effect  if  the  church  were  longer :  the  design 
shews  the  superior  taste  of  the  architect,  and  forms  a  pleasing  varia- 
tion to  his  numerous  other  works. '  The  intercolumniation  at  the 
chancel  is  wider  than  the  rest,  and  the  flanks  are  covered  with 
arches  returned  from  the  main  columns  and  received  on  the  capitals 
of  engaged  columns ;  the  chancel  is  recessed  and  covered  with  a 
bemi-spherical  dome ;  the  soffit  enriched  with  lozenge-shaped  pan- 
nels  containing  flowers  ;  the  upright  is  divided  into  two  stories;  the 
lower  is  occupied  by  the  altar  screen,  which  has  a  large  division  in 
the  centre  covered  with  an  elliptical  pediment ;  in  the  tympanum  a 
pelican ;  on  each  side  are  four  Corinthian  columns  crowned  wilh  an 
entablature  set  round  with  vases ;  the  intervals  on  the  screen  bear 
the  customary  inscriptions.*  The  altar  is  porphyry  sustained  on  a 
frame  of  wrought  iron. 

An  upper  gallery  is  constructed  at  the  west  end  for  the  purpose 
of  containing  the  organ  and  seats  for  the  charity  children. 

The  pulpit  is  hexagonal,  and  is  enriched  with  a  profusion  of 
handsome  carving ;  the  material  is  dark  brown  oak  ;  it  is  situated 
on  the  north  side  of  the  church.  On  the  opposite  side  are  placed 
the  desks,  which  are  plain  and  devoid  of  ornament. 

The  font,  a  handsome  circular  basin  of  white  marble,  is  situated 
m  a  pew  near  the  south-west  entrance. 

Against  the  east  end  of  the  church  is  a  tablet  to  sir  Edward 

pp.  136,  498.  The  original,  after  be- 
ing removed  from  the  diarch,  was  for 
some  yean  one  of  the  ornameDts  of 
the  coffee-room  at  the  Crown  and 
Anchor  in  the  Strand,  from  trhkb 
place  it  was  removed  to  the  vestry- 
mom,  over  the  old  almshoases  in  the 
chnrcb-yard,  where  it  remained  till 
1808;  and  has  been  since  removed 
into  the  new  vestry- room  on  the  north 
side  of  the  cfinrch-yard. 


*  In  1795,  much  ferment  was  oc- 
casioned in  this  parish,  by  an  order 
from  Dr.  Gibson,  bishop  of  London, 
for  Ibe  removal  of  an  altar-pieoe 
painted  by  Kent,  which  had  been 
placed  in  the  church  at  no  small  ex- 
pence,  and  which  was  supposed  to  con- 
tain the  portraits  of  the  pretender's 
wife  and  children.  Of  this  famous 
painting  Hogarth  engraved  an  exact 
fae  Hmih.  See  Mr.  Nicholas  Biotrra- 
phical  Anecdotes    of  Hogarth,  1783, 
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Leche,  of  Shipley,  Derbyshire,  a  master  of  chancerv.     He  die<l 
July  12,  1652,  aged  80. 

In  the  north  aisle  is  a  marble  slab,  recording  the  fonndatioo  of  a 
lecture  or  sermon  on  Chrislmas-day,  and  Good  Friday ;  by  Mrs. 
Rupertta  Hill,  of  Fore^street,  Cripplegate,  on  March  1 1, 1818. 

f  n  the  tower  is  a  good  peal  of  eight  belb ;  they  were  cast  in 
1683,  and  their  weight  is  four  tons,  thirteen  hundred. 

The  expence  of  rebuilding  the  church  in  1682, was  8,786/.  17t.  0|il. 

When  the  new  sewers  were  ccmstructing  in  the  Strand,  in  1802, 
eastward  of  St.  Clement*s  church,  the  workmen  discovered  an  an- 
cient stone  bridge  of  one  arch,  about  eleven  feet  in  length*  It  was 
covered  several  feet  in  depth  by  rubbish  and  soil,  and  found  to  be  of 
great  strength  in  the  construction.  A  doubt  arises  whether  this 
was  Pont  Nim  Templi,  or  Bridge  of  the  New  Temple,  passed  by 
the  lords  and  others  who  attended  parliament  at  Westminster,  after 
going  out  of  the  city  to  this  place  by  water ;  which,  wanting  repair, 
Edward  HI.  called  upon  the  knights  Templars  to  effect,  or  an  arch 
turned  over  a  gully  or  ditch,  when  the  road,  now  the  street  termed 
the  Strand,  was  a  continued  scene  of  filth. 

'  27  Edward  III,  De  paoagio  vita  qua  9e  ducit  a  partOf  voeai. 
Temple  Bar  Land,  usque  ad  Port  Abbathia  JVetimmtter.'  This 
extract  proves  that  a  pavement  of  some  kind  was  made  here  in  very 
ancient  times ;  but  it  must  have  been  in  a  most  lamentable  state 
previous  to  the  above  date.  If  the  petition  of  the  inhabitants  m  the 
vicinity  of  the  king*s  palace  at  Westminster  mav  be  relied  on,  1315, 
8  Edward  II.  which  represented  that  the  foo'way  at  the  entrance 
off  Temple-bar,  and  from  thence  to  the  palace,  was  so  bad,  that  the 
feet  of  horses,  and  rich  and  poor  men,  received  constant  damage, 
particularly  in  the  rainy  season  ;  at  the  same  time  the  fool-way  was 
mtemipted  by  thickets  and  bushes ;  concluding  by  praying  it  might 
be  amended.  The  consequence  of  this  petition  was  an  order  ap- 
pomting  William  de  Ley  re,  of  London,  and  Richard  Abbott,  asses- 
sors ffor  levying  a  tax  on  the  inhabitants  between  Temple-bar  and 
Palace  gate ;  and  the  mayor  and  sheriffs  of  London,  with  the  bailiff 
of  Westmuister,  overseers  of  the  repair.  But  the  statute  of  the 
thirty-fourth  and  thirty-fifth  of  Henry  VIII.  exhibits  this  road  as 
being  *  full  of  pits  and  sloughs,  very  perilous  and  noisome/ 

A  writer  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,*  describes  the  state  of 
the  earth,  as  it  appeared  in  digging  the  sewers,  as  follows : — ^The 
top  of  this  stratum,  for  about  two  feet  and  a  half  deep,  is  of  a  reddish 
yellow  colour,  and  contains  here  and  there  the  Ludue  helmaHiia^ 
off  fossils,  called  clay  balls.  In  the  remaining  depth  of  five  feet  the 
clay  is  off  a  dark  lead  colour,  and  contains  a  few  martial  pyrites,  or 
hea^  irregular  black  lumps,  composed  of  iron  and  sulphur,  having 
a  shming  silvei-like  appearance  when  broken  .f 

On  the  north  side  of  St.  Clemenl^s  church,  is  St.  ClementVuin« 

*  Vol.  Ixxii.  p.  968. 
t  Beautiei  of  Englaod,  vol.  x.  ptiv.  p.  168. 
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a  place  of  ooosiderabie  antiquitv  ;  proper  notice  of  which  will  ba 
taken  in  another  part  of  the  work. 

Mr.  Nightingale  conjectures,  '  that  near  this  spot  stood  an  mn, 
as  far  back  as  the  time  of  king  Etiieldred,  for  the  reception  of  peni- 
tents who  came  to  St.  Clemeut*8  well ;  that  a  religious  house  was  in 
process  of  time  established,  and  that  the  church  rose  in  coDsequeace. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  the  hcily  brotheihood  was  probably  removed  to 
some  other  situation  ;  the  holy  lamb,  an  inn  oo  the  west  skle  of  the 
lane,  received  the  guests ;  and  the  monastery  was  converted,  or 
rather  perverted,  from  the  purposes  of  the  gospel  to  those  of  the 
law,  and  was  probably  in  this  profession  considered  as  a  house  of 
very  considerable  antiquity  in  the  days  of  Shakespeare ;  for  he,  who 
with  respect  to  this  kmd  of  chronology  ma^  be  safely  quoted, 
makes,  in  the  second  part  of  Henry  IV.  one  of  his  justiees  a  member 
of  that  society. 

'  He  mast  to  the  ibdb  of  eourt  I  was  of  Clement's  once  mysslft  where  thej 
talk  of  Mad  Shallow  stiU.' 

A  pump  now  covers  St.  Clemenfs  well.  Fitzstephen,  in  his  de- 
scription of  London,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  H.  mforms^  us,  '  that 
round  the  city  again,  and  towards  the  north,  arise  certain  exoellent 
springs  at  a  small  distance,  whose  waters  are  sweet,  salubrious,  and 
clear,  and  whose  runnels  murmur  o'er  the  shining  stones :  among 
these,  Holywell,  Clerkenwell,  and  St.  Clement's  well,  may  be 
esteemed  the  princioal,  as  being  much  the  most  frequented,  both 
by  the  scholars  from  the  school,  (Westminster.)  and  the  youth  from 
the  city,  when  in  a  summers'  evening  they  are  disposed  to  take  an 
airhig.  Thb  well  was  also  much  resorted  to  on  account  of  its 
being  supposed  of  peculiar  efficacy  in  the  cure  of  cutaneous  and 
other  disorders,  and  was  consequently  a  place  of  importance  to  de- 
votees. The  estimation  of  its  efficacy  and  sanctity  have  long 
ceased. 

The  church  is  surrounded  by  an  oval  railmg.  The  north  side 
forms  a  semi-circle,  and  at  the  entrance  of  Clement's-inn,  the  cor* 
poration  of  London  have  erected  a  gate-way  of  stupendous  archi- 
tecture, to  which  are  added  the  new  almshouses,  and  vestry-room 
of  the  parish ;  all  rebuilt  at  the  ezpence  of  the  city.  The  south 
side  of  the  Strand  is  also  rebuilt  with  very  lofty  dwellings,  capa- 
cious shops  of  various  descriptions;  and,  St.  Clement's,  notwith- 
standing the  unlucky  twist  of  the  scite,  has  a  situation  superior  to 
any  other  church  in  London. 

St.  Clement's  parish  (says  Mr.  Malcolm)  certainly  contamed  the 
residences  of  many  of  our  most  ancient  noble  families,  nay,  tradition 
will  have  it,  that  the  great  duke  de  Sully,  minister  to  Henry  IV.  of 
France,  was  an  inhabitant  of  Butcher-row. 

At  that  time  a  house  in  it  was  occupied  by  Christopher  Harlev, 
count  Beaumont,  ambassador  from  France,  in  1605,  and  the  duke  de 
Sully,  who  came  over  as  ambassador  extraordinary,  resided  here  for 
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■%  imr  dajn  alter  his  arrinl.  till  AniodcIJioufe,   ihen  aituntcd 
wbrre  Aruodel-fttreet  now  is,  could  be  prefMied  (or  Lit  receptum. 


AneitiU  Hotue,  Strand. 

The  home  «u  onuKnented  in  fnnt  with  the  fleur-de-lii,  and 
Other  dencea;  but  thrae  were  probftbt;  added  to  it  in  some  later 
repaiis  in  coiumeinontiffli  of  the  Tisit  of  so  distinguiahed  a  guest. 
-  Betweeu  Easex^ovse  and  Milfard-lsne  was  a  chapel  dedicated 
to  the  Holy  Ghost,  called  8.  SfHrit ;  but  of  the  lime  and  occasion 
of  its  foundatian.  Stow  confeaaea  bimaelf  ignorant.  To  the  west  ol 
thia  last  was  the  bishop  of  Bath's  house,  or  inn,  as  it  waa  usual  to 
c»ll  such  iBsidences.  Afterwards  it  became  the  residence  of  the 
earl  of  Arundel. 

Butcfaer-row  was  once  a  place  of  considerable  tr^fic.  The  stacl! 
of  bonscs  which  occupied  the  spot  which  now  forma  a  wide 
opening  on  the  west  side  of  Temple-bar,  was,  with  respect  to  tlie 
ground  plan,  in  the  form  of  an  obtuse-angular  triangle,  the  eastern 
line  of  which  was  formed  by  a  shoemaker's,  a  fish-monger's,  and 
another  shop,  with  wide  extended  fronts,  and  its  western  point 
Uanled  by  the  intersection  of  the  vf  strj-room  and  almahouses  of  St. 
Clement's  parish ;  both  the  sides  also  coolained  shops  of  various 
descriptions ;  the  south  (Slrand),  a  number  of  respectable  trades- 
men, such  as  bakers,  dyers,  drysalters,  smiths,  tin-plate  workers, 
Ac.  i  the  north  (Bulcher-row,)  was,  as  its  name  implied,  really  a 
flesh-market ;  it  was  at  first  wholly  occupied  by  butchers,  who  had 
from  a  very  early  period  brought  their  meat  in  carts  from  the  couii- 
try,  snd  sold  it  just  without  the  civic  liberties,  for  Ihe  supply  of  the 
western  parts  of  the  city.  These  foreign  butchers,  as  they  were 
tenned,  were  cmsidered  so  eslremely  useful  in  represabiif  the  cs- 
orbitant  demands  ol  the  native  bulcben,  and  towering  the  prices 
of  the  Lfmdon  markets  of  these  days,  that  the  L-ompelilion  was 
encouraged,  and  their  dealings  were  attended  with  such  success, 
that  the  deure  of  immoderate  profit  operated  upon  them  as 
it  has  upon  their  descendants,  in  the  present  age,  and  induced 
them  to  become  stationary ;  perhaps  to  go  baud  in  hand  with  the 
people  they  had  formerly  opposed.     Be  this  as  it  may,  in  the  reign 
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of  queen  Elisabeth,  Butcher-row,  which  had  for  the  purpose  above 
specified  beeo  in  the  twenty-first  of  Edward  I.  granted  to  Walter  k 
Barbur,  took  the  form  of  an  established  market ;  in  process  of  time 
other  shops,  besides  butchers,  fishmongers,  and  green-grocers, 
were  opened.  The  whole  of  Butcher-row,  on  the  south  side  of  the 
church,  was  taken  down  in  1810,  and  the  present  handsome  cres- 
cent erected  at  the  expense  of  the  corporation  of  London. 

The  pavement  of  this  quarter,  as  well  as  of  some  other  parts  of 
Westminster,  seems  to  have  been  in  a  deplorable  state  so  lately  as 
1762,  when  an  act  for  new  paving  this  city  and  its  liberties  was 
passed.  Until  that  time,  it  appears,  every  inhabitant,  l>efore  his 
house,  did  what  was  right  in  his  own  eyes ;  the  consequence  of 
which  was,  that  some  doors  were  superbly  paved,  some  indifferently, 
some  very  badly,  and  others  totally  neglected,  according  to  the 
wealth,  avarice,  or  caprice  of  the  inhabitants.  And  a  proof  of  the 
filth  and  nastiness  which  prevailed,  b  detailed  in  the  Londoa 
Chronicle  of  that  time. 

Speaking  of  the  plan  for  a  new  pavement,  the  writer  exclaims, '  all 
sorts  of  dirt  and  ashes,  oyster-shells,  and  the  of  fab  of  dead  poultry, 
and  other  animals,  will  no  longer  be  suffered  to  be  thrown  into  the 
streets^  but  must  be  kept  until  the  dustman  comes ;  nor  will  the 
annoyances  erected  bv  coachmaken  be  permitted ;  and  when  a 
house  is  pulled  down,  the  rubbbh  must  be  carried  to  a  proper  place, 
and  not  left  in  the  streets.  Can  we,  with  any  degree  of  justice, 
commend  our  magnificent  buildings,  without  taking  shame  to  ovr- 
selves  for  the  bad  condition  of  our  streets?** 

This  part  of  the  Strand,  in  the  early  part  of  Elisabeth's  reign, 
was  the  scene  of  frequent  disturbances,  occasioned  by  the  young 
students  belonging  to  the  inns  of  chancery ;  who  were  so  riotous 
and  unruly  at  night,  parading  the  streets  to  the  danger  of  peace- 
able passengers,  and  the  annoyance  of  the  neighbourhood,  that  the 
inhabitants  were  obliged  to  keep  watches.  In  1582,  the  recorder 
himself,  with  six  more  of  the  honest  inhabitants,  stood  by  St.  Cle- 
ment's church  lo  see  the  lanthorn  hanged  out,  and  to  observe  if  he 
could  meet  with  any  of  the  rioters.  About  seven  at  night  they  saw 
young  Mr.  Robert  Cecil,  the  lord  treasurtr'sson  (who  was  afterwards 
secretary  of  state  to  queen  Elizabeth),  pass  by  the  church,  and  as 
he  passed  gave  them  a  civil  salute ;  at  which  they  said,  *  Lo !  you 
may  see  how  a  nobleman's  son  can  use  himself,  and  how  he  puttetb 
off  his  cap  to  poor  men.  Our  Lord  bless  him !'  This  passage  the 
recorder  wrote  in  a  letter  to  his  father,  adding,  '  Your  londship 
hath  cause  to  thank  God  for  so  virtuous  a  child.* 

Arundel  House. 

Arundel-street  stands  on  the  ground  formerly  occupied  by  the 
house  of  the  bishops  of  Bath  and  Wells,  called  also  Hampton-place. 
The  episcopal  residence  was  dbposed  of  by  Edward  VI.  to  his  uncle, 

*  Mr.  Stratford'i  CoUectioiii. 
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lord  Thomas  Seymour  of  Sudley,  high  admiral  of  England,  and  was 
called  Seymour-place :  in  his  possession  it  remained  till  his  attain- 
der,*  when  it  was  purchased  of  the  crown  hy  the  earl  of  Arundel, 
together  with  several  other  messuages,  lands,  and  tenements  in  this 
parish,  for  41{.  68.  Bd.  Hence  it  was  called  Arundel-house.  The 
pKmises  coming  into  the  possession  of  the  Howard  family  by  mar- 
riage, it  became  the  residence  of  the  dukes  of  Norfolk,  and  was  at 
that  time  '  a  large  and  old  built  house,  with  a  spacious  yard  for 
stabling  towards  the  Strand,  and  with  a  gate  to  enclose  it,  where 
there  was  the  porter^s  lodge,  and  as  large  a  garden  towards  the 
Thames.'  It  was  afterwards  appointed,  as  already  mentioned,  for 
the  residence  of  the  duke  de  Sully,  who  says  that  it  was  one  of  the 
finest  and  most  commodious  of  any  in  London,  from  its  great  nnm- 
t>er  of  apartments  on  the  same  floor.  HolIar*8  Views  do  not,  how- 
ever, give  any  advantageous  idea  of  it ;  for  though  it  covered  much 
ground,  the  buildings  were  low  and  mean  :  but  the  views  from  the 
gardens  were  remarkably  fine.  Here  was  kept  the  magnificent 
collection  of  statues  formed  by  Henry  Howard,  earl  of  Arundel ; 
and  howsoever  faulty  lord  Clarendon  may  have  represented  him  in 
some  respects,  his  judgment  in  the  fine  arts  will  remain  indisputa* 
ble.  Norfolk-house  was  pulled  down  in  the  seventeenth  century  ; 
but  the  family  names  and  titles  are  retained  in  the  streets  which 
rose  on  the  site,  viz.  that  of  Howard,  Norfolk,  Arundel  and  Surrey. 
There  was  a  design  to  build  a  mansion-house  for  the  family  out  of 
the  accumulated  rents  on  that  part  of  the  gardens  which  lay 
next  to  the  river;  and  an  act  of  parliament  was  obtained 
for  the  purpose,  but  the  plan  was  never  executed.  It  was  to 
Arundel-house  that  the  Royal  Society  removed  from  Gresham- 
college  after  the  fire  of  London,  whither  they  were  invited  by 
Henry,  duke  of  Norfolk,  where  they  assembled  till  1674,  when 
they  returned  to  the  college,  when  Norfolk-house  was  ordered 
to  be  pulled  down.  This  duke  had  presented  his  valuable  library 
to  the  society.f  Between  Anindel-street  and  Norfolk-street  are 
two  bouses,  which  are  remarkable  for  the  following  circumstances : 
sir  Thomas  Lyttleton,  member  in  various  parliaments  for  Woodstock, 
Castle  Rising,  and  Chichester,  was,  in  1696,  elected  speaker  of  the 


*  '  This,*  Myt  Peontnt,'  wai  one  ot 
the  teenei  of  hit  indecent  dalliance 
with  the  princess  Elisabeth,  afterwards 

Saeen.  At  first  he  certainly  was  not 
I  received,  notwithstanding  he  had 
just  espoosed  the  unhappy  Calherine 
Parr.  Ambition,  not  last,  actuated 
this  wretched  man;  his  designs  on 
Elisabeth,  and  labteqnently  on  the 
erowD,  spurted  him  on.  The  instru- 
OKnt  of  bis  design  was  Thomas  Par- 
rye,  coflerer  to  the  princess,  to  whom 
he  off«*red,  for  her  grace's  accommii- 
daiioo,  hia  house  and  all  the  rurniiure 


daring  her  grace'b  stay  in  London, 
The  queen*s  death,  and  her  own  sus- 
picions on  her  death-bed,  gave  just 
cause  of  the  foalest  surmises.  His 
execution,  which  soon  followed,  pot  an 
eiid  to  his  projects,  and  saved  Elisabeth 
and  the  nation  from  a  tyrant,  possibly 
worse  than  him  from  whom  (hey  had 
but  a  few  years  before  been  relea&ed. 
The  whole*  of  his  infamous  c:ondact 
respecting  the  uuhappy  queen  dowa- 
ger, &c.  is  fully  detailed  in  Burleigh's 
State  Papers,  from  p.  95  to  103.' 
t  Pennant. 
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hottue  of  commons,  and  lived  next  door  to  the  father  of  hiabop  Bur- 
net, in  the  parish  of  St.  Clement  Danes.  It  was  here  that  Bamet 
and  sir  Thomas  spent  much  of  their  time :  and  it  was  the  custom  of 
the  latter,  whenever  he  had  any  great  business  to  bring  forwaid  in 
parliament,  to  discuss  it  previously  with  Burnet,  who  was  to  object 
every  argument  in  his  power.  Sir  Thomas  was  appointed  treasurer 
of  the  navy,  which  he  retained  till  his  death  in  1709.  Burnetii 
house  continued  in  the  family  within  memory,  when  it  was  possessed 
by  a  bookseller  of  the  same  name,  a  collateral  descendant  from  the 
bishop. 

Another  noble  mansion  b  this  parish  was  situated  at  the  west 
end  of  Wych-street ;  it  was  called 

Drury  Haute* 

It  was  built  by  sir  William  Drury,  an  able  commander  in  the 
Irish  ward,  m  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  During  the  time  of  the  fatal 
discontents  of  the  queen^s  favourite,  the  earl  of  Essex,  it  was  the 
place  his  imprudent  advisers  resolved  on  such  counsels  aa  terminated 
in  the  destruction  of  him  and  his  adherents,.  In  the  next  century  it 
was  possessed  by  the  heroic  lord  Craven,  afterwads  earl  Craven, 
who  rebuilt  it.  ft  was  lately  a  large  brick  pile,  concealed  by  other 
buildings,  and  was  a  public-house,  bearing  the  sign  of  the  queen  of 
Bohemians  head,  the  earl's  admired  mistress,  whose  battles  he 
fought,  animated  by  love  and  duty.  When  he  could  aspire  at  her 
hand,  he  is  supposed  to  have  succeeded ;  and  it  b  said  that  they 
were  privately  married,  and  that  he  built  for  her  tha  fine  seat  at 
Hampstead  Marshal,  in  the  county  of  Berks,  afterwards  destroyed 
by  fire.  The  services  rendered  by  the  earl  to  London,  his  native 
city  in  particular,  was  exemplary.  He  was  so  indefatigable  in  pre- 
venting the  ravages  of  the  frequent  fires  of  those  days,  that  it  was 
said  his  very  horse  smelt  it  out.  He  and  Monk,  duke  of  Albemarie. 
heroically  staid  in  town  during  the  dreadful  pestilence,  and  at  the 
hasard  of  their  lives  preserved  order  m  the  midst  of  the  terrors  of 
the  times.* 

Olympic  T%eaire» 

Drury  house  was  suffered  to  go  to  decay ;  and  it  remained  in  a 
dilapidated  stale  till  the  late  P.  Astley,  esq.  of  the  Royal  Amphi- 
theatre, conceiving  it  a  good  situation  for  a  minor  theatre,  tooK  a 
lease  of  the  ground  for  sixty- three  years,  from  Michaelmas,  1808 ; 
and,  after  considerable  delay,  produced  from  his  own  designs,  the 
'  Olympic  Pavilion,'  which  was  first  opened  on  September  18, 1806. 
The  interior  exhibited  the  form  of  a  tent ;  the  accommodations  coo* 
sisted  of  one  tier  of  boxes,  and  a  pit,  behind  which  was  the  gallery. 
In  this  state  it  cost  Astley  about  800/.     In  1811  considerable  im- 

*  In  CraTAD   Buildings  was  a  very  aod  letters  W.  C.    It  was  painted  ia 

good  portrait  of  this  hero,  in  armoar,  fresco,  bat  hat  lieen  long  deitrojed. 

wiih   a  troncheon  io  his  hand,  and  There  is  a  good  cDgraviag  of  it  ia 

mooDted  on  his  white  horse ;  on  each  Snilh^  Aotiqaities  of  London, 
side  aa  eari*s  and  a  baton's  coronet. 
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proveroento  were  made ;  a  ride  was  formed  in  the  pit,  and  a  gallerj 
erected  over  the  boxes ;  but»  notwithstanding  every  ezertioD  to 
render  it  popular,  the  projector  was  obliged  to  dispose  of  the  pro- 
perty, which  h^did  to  Mr.  £lliston  for  3000  guineas  and  a  small  an- 
nuity. The  loss  to  Mr.  Astley  was  upwards  of  10,000/.  Mr. 
Elliston  expended  a  considerable  sum  in  decorating  it,  and  opened 
it  under  the  title  of  *  Little  Drury-lane  Theatre.*  But  on  the  pa- 
tentees  of  the  larger  houses  interfering,  it  was  closed  by  order  of  the 
lord  chamberlain.  It  was  again  opened  in  December,  1813,  as  the 
'  Olympic  Theatre.*  On  Mr.  Elliston  becoming  lessee  of  Drtny- 
lane  theatre,  he  let  this  house  to  various  persons,  who  were'  gene- 
rally unsuccessful ;  and,  on  the  bankruptcy  of  the  above  gentleman, 
it  was  sold  by  auction  on  the  27th  of  February,  1826,  to  Mr.  Scott, 
(the  original  proprietor  of  the  Adelphi,)  for  4,800  gumeas. 

The  interior  of  the  theatre  is  handsomely  fitted  up,  and  is  of  the 
horseshoe  form.  The  proscenium  is  25  feet  wide,  and  the  extent 
from  the  front  of  the  stage  to  the  back  of  the  pit  is  60  feet.  The 
receipts  of  the  house,  when  full,  are  about  150/.  and  the  number  of 
persons  it  will  hold  is  about  1,200. 

Adjoining  to  Wych-strpet  is  Holywell-street,  from  the  well  of 
that  name.  It  is  a  narrow  inconvenient  avenue,  of  old  ill-formed 
houses ;  but  contams  a  neglected  place  for  law-students,  named 
Lyons*  Inn.  This  is  an  appendage  to  the  Inner  Temple,  and  is 
known  to  be  a  place  of  considerable  antiquity. 

Portugal-street  is  famous  for  having  had  a  dramatic  theatre,  first 
built  on  the  site  of  a  tennis-court,  and  opened  by  sir  William 
D'Avenant,  who  obtauied  a  patent  for  it  in  1862.  Out  of  compli- 
ment to  James,  duke  of  Yors,  it  was  called  '  the  Duke's  Theatre  ;* 
and  the  performers,  in  contradbtinction  to  his  majesty's  servants  at 
Drury-lane,  were  called  '  the  duke's  company/  The  buiiduig  being 
found  inadequate  to  its  intended  purpose,  a  new  one  was  erected 
in  Dorset-gardens,  and  this  was  deserted.  The  structuriB  in  Portd- 
gal-street  arose  in  consequence  of  some  disputes  between  the  mana- 
gers and  actors  of  Drury-lane  and  Dorset-gardens,  and  the  latter 
formed  themselves  mto  an  association,  at  the  head  of  which  was  Mr. 
Betterton,  the  Roscius  of  the  day.  Their  complaints  having  been 
made  before  king  William  III.  a  licence  was  granted  to  act  for 
then  selves  in  a  separate  theatre ;  and  a  subscription  was  opened  for 
that  purpose,  which  the  nobility  very  liberally  supported.  The 
new  theatre  was  opened  on  the  30th  of  April,  1695,  and  continued 
to  afford  public  entertainment  till  1704 ;  when,  complained  of  as  a 
nuisance,  Betterton  assigned  his  patent  to  sir  John  Vanbrugh ;  who, 
finding  these  premises  too  small,  erected  one  more  spacious  in  the 
Haymarket,  and  this  was  abandoned.  It  was  again  opened  in  IT  14 
by  Mr.  Rich,  whose  father  had  been  expelled  for  mismanagement  at 
Drury-lane,  and  employed  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  re-fitting  it 
for  performances :  the  first  play  on  this  occasion  was  'The  Recruit- 
fug  Officer.*    The  performers, "  ho  were  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 


SdO 
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Rich,  were  so  much  inferior  to  those  at  Dni^-lane,  that  the  latter 
carried  away  all  the  applause  and  favour  of  the  town*  In  this  dis- 
tress,  the  genius  of  Rich  suggested  to  him  a  species  of  entertain- 
ment, which,  at  the  same  time  that  it  has  been  deemed  contemp- 
tible, has  been  ever  followed  and  encouraged.  Harlequin*  Pantalogn, 
and  all  the  host  of  piiutomimic  pageantry,  were  now  brought 
forward ;  and  sound  and  shew  obtained  a  victory  over  sense  and 
reason.  The  fertility  of  Rich*s  invention  in  these  exotic  entertain- 
ments, and  the  excellence  of  his  own  performance  must  at  the  same 
time  be  acknowledged.  By  means  of  these  only,  he  kept  the  msna- 
gere  of  the  other  house  at  all  times  from  relaxing  their  diligence ; 
and,  to  the  disgrace  of  public  taste,  frequenUy  obtained  more 
money  by  ridiculous  and  paltry  performances,  than  all  the  sterling 
merit  of  the  rival  theatre  was  Me  to  acquire.* 

In  1788,  Portugal-street  was  shut  up,  in  consequence  of  Mr.  Rich 
and  his  company  removing  to  the  new  theatre  in  Covent-garden. 
In  1785,  Mr.  Gifford,  who  had  opened  a  theatre  in  GoodmanV 
fields,  was  persuaded  to  tal^e  the  vacant  edifice,  in  which  he  and 
his  company  acted  for  two  years ;  when  it  entirely  ceased  from  being 
a  theatre  ;t  and,  having  had  various  revolutions,  is  now  occupied  as 
a  pottery  and  chma  warehouse.  It  was  here  Uiat  Macklin  killed 
Mr.  Hannam,  in  the  year  1785.  Opposite  is  the  work-house  for 
the  poor  of  St.  Clement's  parish ;  and  adjoining  is  the  burial-ground, 
which  was  purchased  by  the  inhabitants  in  the  year  1688,  as  appears 
by  a  comnussion  for  a  rate  to  wall  it  in  granted  to  them  by  Dr. 
.  Jnxon,  bishop  of  London.  In  1874,  bishop  Henchman  gave  them 
licence  to  build  houses  and  shops  on  the  north  side. 

On  the  north  side  of  Portugal-street  is  the  court  for  the  relief  of 
insolvent  debton.  It  is  a  neat  and  commodious  brick  edifice, 
erected  in  1826  from  the  designs  of  J.  Soane,  esq.;  and,  like 
all  the  works  of  that  architect,  is  full  of  blemishes  and  beauties. 
The  court  is  neat,  but  there  is  a  great  want  of  light 

Clare  Market 

Is  erected  on  what  w  s  originally  called  Cleuienfs  Inn  Fields.  In 
the  year  1667,  a  bill  was  passed  for  preventing  the  increase  of 
buildings,  in  which  was  a  clause,  permitting  the  earl  of  Clare  to 
erect  the  market  which  bore  his  title,  in  these  fields,  to  be  held  on 
Tuesdays,   Thursdays,  and  Saturdays.     The  earl,   it  seems,  also 

who,  not  approving  of  going  ooC  in  a 
complaisant  manner  at  the  door,  to 
shew  a  devil's  trick,  flew  up  to  the 
ceiling,  made  his  way  throogh  the  ti- 
ling, and  tore  away  one-foorth  of  the 
hoose ;  which  circumstance  to  affright- 
ed the  manager,  that  the  proprietor 
bad  not  courage  to  open  the  house 
afterwards. 


*  Baker*s    Biographia  Dramatics, 
Introduction. 

t  The  shutting  up  this  structure  has 
been  whimsically  accounted  for  by  vul- 
gar tradition ;  upon  a  representation 
of  the  pantomime  of  the  Harlequin  and 
Dr.  Fauftua,  when  a  tribe  of  demons 
■ep^ssary  for  the  piece  was  assembled, 
a  sopemumerary  devil  was  observed; 
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erected  a  chapel  of  ease  to  St.  Clements,  which  is  said  to  haTebe«n 
converted  into  dwelling  houses. 

Charles  1  in  1640,  granted  hb  licence  to  Thomas  York,  his 
executors,  &c.  to  erect  as  many  builduigs  as  tliey  thought  proper 
upon  Clement's -inn  field,  the  inheritance  of  the  earl  of  Clare,  *to 
be  built  on  each  side  of  the  causeway  leading  from  Gibbon's  Bowl- 
ing-alley, at  the  coming  out  of  Lincoln's*inn*f  ields,  to  the  Rein-deer* 
yard,  that  leadelh  unto  Drury-lane,  not  to  exceed,  on  either  side, 
the  number  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-feet  in  length,  or  front,  and 
sixty  feet  in  breadth,  to  be  of  stone  or  brick.'*  Rein-deer-yard  was, 
probably,  what  is  now  called  Bear-yard ;  and  Oibbon'a  Bowling- 
alley  was  covered  by  the  first  theatre  erected  by  sir  William  D'Ave- 
nant^  whence  he  afterwards  removed  to  Portugal-street.  Its  remains 
are  now  a  carpenter's  shop,  slaughter  houses,  &c.  Hers,  during 
the  admuiistration  of  sir  Robert  WalpoIe«  in  the  reign  of  GecMrge  II. 
John  Henley,  a  disappointed  demagogue,  vented  his  factious  ebul- 
litions in  this  place,  which  he  distinguished  by  the  name  of  oratory. 
Possessing  some  abilities,  he  was  also  obnoxious  to  government  by 
the  publication  of  tlie  '  Hyp.  Doctor,'  and  other  papers  on  the  poli- 
tics of  the  times.  Charles  I.  issued  another  licence  in  1642,  per- 
mitting Gervase  Hollis,  esq.  to  erect  fifteen  houses,  a  chapel,  and  to 
make  several  streets  of  the  width  of  thirty,  thirty-four,  and  forty 
feet.  These  streets  still  retain  the  names  and  titles  of  their  founden 
in  Clare-street,  Denzel-street,  Holies-street,  &c. 

Clement's* lane,  a  filthy  inconvenient  avenue,  is  noticeable  for 
the  residence  of  sir  John  Trevor,  cousin  to  lord  chancellor  Jeffries. 
He  was  bred  to  the  law,  and  knighted  in  1670-1.  He  rose  to  be 
solicitor-general,  twice  master  of  the  rolls,  a  commissioner  of  the 
great  seal,  and  twice  speaker  of  the  house  of  commons ;  and  had 
the  honest  courage  to  caution  James  II.  against  hb  arbitrary  con* 
duct,  and  his  first  cousin  Jeffries  agamst  his  violence.  Trevor  was 
as  able  as  he  wa9  corrupt,  and  had  the  great  mortification  to  put  the 
question  to  the  house,  *  whether  himself  ough^  to  be  expelled  for 
bribery.'  The  answer  was  '  Yes.*  Sir  John  died  in  ClementVlane, 
May  20, 1717,  and  was  buried  in  the  Rolls  chapel. f 

Returning  to  Picket-street  from  the  church  westward,  the  avenues 
form  three  streets,  of  which  Wycb-street  contams  New  Inn.  It  is 
an  inn  of  chancery,  and  the  only  one  remaining  to  the  Middle 
Temple.  This  society  removed  from  Sea-coal-lane,  to  be  nearer 
to  the  other  inns  of  court  and  chancery.  Thi«  was,  liefore  their 
removal  hither,  a  common  hostery,  or  inn,  known  by  tbe  sign  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  was  procured  from  sir  John  Fineux,  some 
time  lord  chief  justice  of  England,  aboat  the  year  1485,  for  the  rent 
of  six  pounds  per  annum. 

*  Malcolsn'k  LoadoD,  vol.  iii.  |>.  899.  t  Noble'i  continQation  of  Grai»|er. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 


HiHoty  iumI  Topo^apkif  rftke  parish  ofSu  George,  Haiunotr 

Square,  )  t 

Thb  new  buildingB  in  the  parish  of  St.  Martin's  m  the  Sields 
coDtmuing  to  increase  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  centufyt  •<>  nhich 
that  the  inhabitants  were  much  inconvenienoed»  the  commissioneis 
for  building  fifty  new  chniches  within  the  biila  of  mortality  caqsed 
one  to  be  erected  in  the  north-west  part  of  this  extensive 
parish* 

This  parish  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Paddin||ton  and  St 
Mary-le-^ooe ;  on  the  east  by  St.  James,  St.  Martin's  m  the  fields* 
St.  Margaret^and  St  John;  on  the  south  b^the  river  Thames;  and 
on  the  west  by  Chelsea  and  Kensington  parishes. 

Its  particular  bounds  are  as  follows:  commencing  at  the  sewer  on 
the  west  side  of  Vauxhall-bridce*  it  traverres  m  a  northerly  direc- 
tion to  Pimlico,  on  the  west  side  of  Elliot's  brewery  and  Stafford- 
plaoe»  before  the  east  front  of  the  new  palace,  through  the  gpardens, 
m  a  westerly  direction  to  Grosvenor-  place;  thence  to  Hyde-park- 
oomer,  along  Piccadilly,  to  theQueen*»-walk;  through  Park-place, 
up  St.  James's-street,  along  Piccadilly,  to  Burlington  Arcade, 
through  which  it  pursues  its  course  to  Burlington-ga^ens ;  thence 
up  Old  Bond-street,  on  the  south  side  of  Conduit-street,  to  RegenU 
street ;  thence  to  Oxford-street,  which  it  traverKs  m  a  westerly  di- 
rection, to  Tyburn-turnpike,  and  on  to  Bayswater ;  thence  in  a 
southerly  direction,  along  the  mUdle  of  the  Serpentine  river,  across 
Knightsbridge,  on  the  east  side  of  Sloane-street,  by  the  sewer  lo 
the  river  Thames,  on  the  east  side  of  Chelsea  Hospital. 

St.  George,  Hanover-Square. 

This  church  is  one  of  the  fifty  new  churches  built  by  act  of  par- 
lament.  The  fint  stone  was  laid  by  general  Stewart,  on  the  20th 
of  June,  1712.  This  fint  stone  bemg  placed  in  the  east  wall,  the 
general  struck  it  several  times  with  a  mallet ;  then  making  a  libation 
of  wine,  pronounced  the  following  short  prayer :  '  The  ll»rd  God  of 
Heaven  preserve  the  church  of  St.  Geoige.'* 

It  was  dedicated  to  St.  George  the  Martyr,  in  honour  of  the 
reigning  monarch ;  and  being  situated  near  Hanover-square  re- 
ceived its  additional  epithet. 

The  ground  on  which  it  is  built  was  given  by  general  Stewart, 
who  some  time  after  bequeathed  to  this  parish  the  sum  of  four 
thousand  pounds,  towards  erecting  and  endowing  a  charity-school 
therein. 

The  church  is  a  rectory,  and  was  consecrated  by  Edmund,  bishop 
of  London,  oo  the  18th  day  of  March,  1724. 

*  Mai.  Loud.  iv.  p^  989.  i 
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This  new  parish,  consisting  off  the  two  out  wards  of  St.  Martin's, 
was  constituted  a  distinct  parish  by  act  of  parliament,  which  gave 
the  perpetual  advowson  of  the  rectory  to  the  bishop  of  London  and 
his  successors.  The  only  disbursement,  on  account  of  tlie  cure,  to 
ten  shillings  procuration,  which  is  paid  to  the  bishop  rather  by  com- 
pliment than  right.* 

The  parish  consists  of  four  wards,  denominated  Conduit-street, 
Grosvenor-street,  Dover-street,  and  the  out-ward. 

The  plan  of  the  church  shows  a  parallelogram,  with  a  portico  at 
the  west  end.  The  west  front  consists  of  a  centre  and  two  small 
wings.  The  former  is  entirely  occupied  by  the  portico,  which  is 
hexastyle,  of  the  Corinthian  order,  and  crowned  with  a  pediment, 
the  raking  cornice  of  which  is  enriched  with  modillions  as  well  as 
the  horizontal  one,  and  in  the  tympanum  is  a  circular  aperture  en- 
riched with  foliage;  on  the  cornice  are  square  acroteria.  The 
returns  of  the  entablature  are  received  on  pilasters,  at  their  entrance 
into  the  trails  of  the  church.  The  wall  behind  the  portico  is  made 
by  pilasters  into  divisions,  corresponding  with  the  intercolumnia- 
tions ;  between  every  pilaster  is  a  lintelled  doorway  ;  over  the  cen- 
tre one  is  a  square  window.  The  portico  has  been  justly  the  subject 
of  the  highest  admiration  amongst  architectural  critics;  it  is,  per- 
haps, only  excelled  by  the  magnificent  front  of  St.  Martin's*  in  the 
fields.  The  tower  rises  from  the  centre  of  the  church,  behind  the 
pediment ;  it  is  more  admired  for  its  proportions  than  its  size ;  the 
plan  is  square  :  the  elevation  consists  of  a  plain  stylobate,  in  every 
face  of  which  is  a  circular  dial,  over  which  the  cornice  rises  in  the 
same  form  ;  the  upper  story  has  the  angles  truncated,  and  fronted 
by  composite  columns,  in  pairs,  standing  on  pedestals ;  in  each 
aspect  is  an  arched  window  filled  with  weather  boarding  ;  and  the 
elevation  is  crowned  with  an  entablature  breaking  above  the  columns, 
over  which  are  vases.  The  entablature  is  surmounted  by  an  attic, 
which  is  crowned  by  a  spherical  dome ;  on  the  apex  of  the  latter  is 
a  square  pedestal,  pierced  with  openings  in  each  face,  and  ending 
in  a  vane.  The  north  side  is  in  five  divisions :  the  first  is  the  re- 
turn of  the  wing  of  the  west  front.  Each  division  contains  two 
series  of  windows ;  the  lower  slightly  arched,  and  are  covered  with 
a  bold  cornice  resting  on  consoles ;  the  upper  are  round-headed, 
and  are  enclosed  in  rusticated  niches,  composed  of  two  pilasters, 
crowned  with  an  entablature  and  pediment;  the  horizontal  cornice 
broken  to  let  in  the  head  of  the  window.  The  elevation  is  finished 
with  a  modillion  cornice  continued  from  the  west  front,  except  the 
first  division,  which  is  crowned  with  a  low  attic  and  pediment.  The 
east  front  is  in  three  divisions;  the  lateral  ones  having  doorways 
surmounted  by  windows,  in  accordance  with  the  arrangement  of  the 
north  front.  The  cent<re  division  is  occupied  by  a  Venetian  window 
of  the  composite  order  ;  the  entablature  is  sustained  on  six  insu- 
lated columns,  two  at  the  sides  and  four  in  pairs,  in  the  centre ;  the 

*  Mait.  I^Dd.  ii.  1S87, 
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vliole  is  cfownfed  with  the  continued  corhice  and  a  p^diiticnt.  The 
south  side,  in  the  number  of  windows,  resembles  thfe  northerh  ;  but, 
beihg  concealed  from  observation,  the  dressings  ot  the  windows  are 
chillted.  The  entire  building  1^  substantially  built  ^ItH  t^orlland 
stone,  and  the  roof  id  covered  tiith  lead. 

The  interior  is  made  into  a  nave  and  side  aisles  by  four  j^ciii^re 
piers  faced  witli  pilasterd,  which  Sustain,  with  the  iniervcntibn  of 
pedestals  of  equal  height  with  the  breast-work  of  th^  galleries,  the 
same  huhiber  of  columns  of  the  Corinthian  ordet;  the  bntablalure 
of  the  order  croVirns  the  whole,  from  which  springs  an  elliplically 
vaiilted  ceiling  ;  the  sotfits  occupied  with  square  moulded  pahiiels; 
tile  ceiling  of  tlie  aisles  is  made  into  divisions  corresponding  with 
the  inlercolumhiations,  by  entablatures  entering  the  principal  one 
above  the  columns,  and  received  oii  corbels  forined  of  Ulfe  capital  of 
a  pilaster  ot  the  order  attached  to  the  said  walls;  the  divisions  so 
formed  are  each  arched  in  a  segment  of  a  circle,  and  panyelled  ;  a 
gallery  with  a  pannelled  front  extends  along  the  side  aisles,  and 
across  the  west  end  ;  it  rests  on  the  main  biers  at  the  sides  and  on 
two  veined  marble  columns  of  Ihe  Ionic  ordet'  at  the  west  end  ;  the 
organ  is  contained  in  an  upper  gallery  erected  at  the  \test  end.  The 
fronts  of  the  galleries  are  nearly  covered  with  the  liames  and  titles 
of  the  various  members  of  the  aristocracy  of  the  country^  who  tikve 
served  the  office  of  churchwarden.  On  the  western  gallery  is  in- 
scribed, '  tHlS  CHURCH  WAS  CONSECRAtED  tHE  18TH  DAt 
OP   MARCH,  1724.' 

The  altar  is  situated  in  a  slight  recess  in  the  eastern  w^ll,  bounded 
by  two  piers,  and  covered  with  an  elliptical  arch,  with  pannelled 
soffits ;  the  screen  occupies  the  dado  of  the  Venetian  window,  which, 
like  its  exterior  front,  is  decorated  with  six  insulated  com)>osite  co- 
lumns ;  the  centre  of  the  screen  is  occupied  by  a  large  painting  by 
6ir  James Thornhill,  the  subject  Uhe  last  supper;'  it  is  a  crowded 
desii^n,  and  possesses  but  little  merit.  On  each  side  the  picture 
are  two  pair  of  Corinthian  columns  in  oak  ;  the  screen  appears  to 
have  sustained  some  considerable  alterations  since  the  first  con- 
struction of  the  church.  The  pulpit  is  hexagoriat,  and  the  sides 
inlaid,  and  tne  whole  surmounted  by  a  tiandsome  canopy  and  sound- 
ing-board ot  large  dimensions;  it  is  situated  oit  the  south  side  ot 
the  nave  ;  the  reading  and  clerk*s  desks  on  the  opposite  side. 

The  dimensions  of  the  church  are  as  follow : 

ft.  in. 

Length   75  b 

Breadth GO  0 

Height  of  church   40  6 

steeple    IDO  6 

fextent  of  portico   59  0 

Centre  intercolumniation 8  8 

Side  ditto 6  1 

Projection  of  portico    IG  7| 
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It  was  built  at  the  expense  of  the  comtnissioners  lot  btiildiilg  sixty 
new  churches.  The  architect  tvas  John  James,  of  Greenftich. 
No  burials  are  allowed  in  this  church,  although  it  is  built  on  vaults; 
there  are,  in  consequence,  bo  monunlents. 

Among  maH}^  eminent  men  who  have  filled  the  rectory  of  this 
parish  may  be  i^numerated  Dr.  Chdrles  Moss,  bishop  of  St.  David's 
m  1766,  and  bishdp  of  Bath  and  Wells  in  1774 ;  and  the  hon.  Dh 
Coartenay,  afterwards  bishop  of  Cxetet*. 

It  was  by  an  Indirect  attempt  to  procure  this  valuable  rectory, 
that  thfe  utifottuhate  Dr.  Doda  was  first  ruined  in  the  public  esti- 
mation. 

North  of  St.  George's  church  is 

Hanotet  Square. 

lo  17I6  this  was  an  open  field,  without  houses  of  ftiiy  kind  in  its 
immediate  neighbourhood ;  but  it  appears  in  thb  plans  of  Lotidoii 
of  1720,  dnd  the  houses  round  it  Were  built  soon  aft^r  the  accession 
of  the  i^resent  family  to  the  throne  of  thesb  kingdoms.  Both  irt  the 
square,  and  in  George-street  adjoining,  there  ar^  several  speci- 
mens of  the  German  style  of  buildmg.  Thescjuate  occupies  a  spdce 
of  about  ti/vd  acres;  the  middle  is  enclosed  with  a  handsome  iroh 
railbg. 

In  a  periodical  publication  of  eaHy  date,*  appears  the  fOllblvihg 
iiaraglraph:  '  Not  far  front  TaVistock-street  lives  a.  man,  by  pi-dfes- 
sion  a  measurer  and  surveyor :  this  fellow  is  everlastingly  boastihg 
of  himself,  and  vapouring  of  his  performance,  and  has  the  boldness 
to  style  himself  the  prince  of  that  callitlg.  If  towards  being  a  prince 
of  a  trade  it  is  necessary  to  make  himself  wealthy  and  great,  by 
tmdoing  all  that  are  subject  to  his  management,  he  richly  desetves 
the  name  ;  for  you  must  understand  that,  as  among  authors,  there 
is  a  eocoeihes  icribendi,  so  there  is  an  adificandi  cacoetheSt  6f  an 
itch  of  building,  that  prevails  much  among  our  tribe  that  dabble  in 
mortar.  All  the  raw  and  inexperienced  workmen  that  lie  under 
this  evil,  have  been  drawn  by  this  boaster  to  buildings  about  Hajio- 
ver*8quare,  till  they  have  built  themselves  quite  out  of  doors  in  this 
part  of  the  world,  and  so  are  obliged  to  cross  the  water  to  anothei* 
dimate,  and  take  up  their  lodgings  in  the  streets  adjacent  to  Mint- 
square,  where  they  still  rear  their  palaces  in  their  imaginations,  ahd 
metamorphose  themselves  into  that  species  of  men  called  cdstle* 
builders ;  and  there  they  and  their  families  fill  their  mouths  with 
curies  against  their  projecting  prince.' 

In  the  same  publicatidn  of  the  preceding  year,  are  the  following 
oliservatioiis :  'Round  about  the  new  square,  which  is  building  Hear 
Oxford-road  [now  Oxford-street],  there  are  so  many  other  edifices^ 
that  a  whole  magnificent  city  seems  to  have  risen  out  of  the  ground^ 
that  one  would  wonder  how  it  should  find  a  new  set  of  inhabitants. 
It  is  said  it  will  be  called  by  the  name  of  Hanover-square.     The 

•  The  Weekly  Medley  for  Sept.  1719. 
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chief  persons  that  we  hear  of  who  aro  to  inhabit  that  place  when  it 
is  finished,  having^  bought  houses,  are  these  following:  the  lord 
Cadogan,  a  general,  general  Carpenter,  general  Wills,  general  Evans, 
general  Pepper,  the  two  general  Stuarts,  and  several  others,  whose 
names  we  have  not  been  able  to  learn.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the 
way,  towards  Mary-le-bone,  which  seems  a  higher  and  a  finer  situa- 
tion, is  marked  out  a  very  spacious  and  noble  square,  and  many 
streets  that  are  to  form  avenues  to  it.  This  square,  we  hear,  is  to  be 
called  Oxford-square  ;  and  that  ground  has  been  taken  to  build 
houses  on  it  by  the  right  honourable  lords,  the  earl  of  Oxford,  the 
earl  of  Carnarvon,  the  lord  Harcourt,  the  lord  Harley,  and  several 
other  noble  peers.' 

On  the  east  side  of  Hanover-square  is  an  elegant  concert-room, 
principally  used  by  the  members  of  the  ancient  concerts,  which  is  a 
branch  that  seceaed  from  the  academy  of  ancient  music.  It  is 
under  the  superin tendance  of  six  directors,  who  are  chosen  from 
among  the  nobility.  The  leading  feature  is  the  utter  exclusion  of 
all  modern  music.  The  vocal  performers  are  always  of  the  first 
class  and  are  liberally  pvid. 

On  the  north  side  is  Hare  wood -house,  which  was  originally  built 
from  an  elegant  design  of  the  Adams's,  for  the  duke  of  Roxburgh. 
After  the  death  of  the  original  proprietor  it  was  purchased  by  lord 
Harewood,  from  whom  it  received  its  present  name. 

On  the  west  side  of  Regent-street,  nearly  opposite  the  Argyle 
rooms,  is 

Hanover  Chapel, 

The  order  of  the  architecture  of  this  chapel,  as  stated  in  the  re- 
ports of  the  commissioners  for  building  new  churches,  is  *  Ionic,  of 
the  Temple  of  Minerva  Polias,  at  Priene.' 

The  principal  front  ranges  with  the  houses  on  the  western 
side  of  Regent-street.  The  portico,  in  imitation  of  the  mother 
church  (St.  George,  Hanover-square,)  covers  the  foot-path, 
an  arrangement  to  be  admired,  as  the  lower  parts  of  the  columns 
are  not  injured  in  appearance  by  the  addition  of  unsightly  iron  rails, 
like  the  noble  church  of  St.  Martin's.  The  building  is  thus  rendered 
conspicuous  in  a  lateral  point  of  view,  and  not  like  many  other  fine 
edifices,  so  hid  and  concealed,  that  thousands  may  pass  daily,  and 
be  almost  total  strangers  to  the  beauties  they  contain.  The  other 
portions  of  the  exterior,  with  the  exception  of  two  wings,  are  con- 
cealed by  houses.  To  the  mediocrity  of  style  observable  in  the 
new  churches,  the  present  forms  a  splendid  exception.  Its  exterior 
and  interior  features  are  novel.  The  style  of  architecture,  and  the 
mgenuity  and  symmetry  of  the  arrangement,  reflect  the  highest 
credit  u|K)n  the  architect,  Mr.  Cockerell. 

From  the  wings  rise  two  square  towers ;  the  angles  being  formed  of 
Ionic  pilasters  sustaining  an  entablature,  above  which  is  a  block  cor- 
nice. The  fronts  are  pannelled,  and  ornamented  with  patenn. 
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There  are  some  particulars  worthy  of  notice  in  the  detail  of  this 
fagade.  The  architraves  of  the  portico,  where  they  enter  the  main 
building,  rest  on  antsB,  in  the  capitals  of  which  are  inserted  busts  of 
angels  supporting  the  order  in  the  style  of  cariatidse.  in  tlie  cyma- 
tium  are  introduced  the  heads  of  dolphins.  The  principal  doorway, 
of  a  pyramidal  furm,  as  usual  in  Grecian  buildings^  is  enclosed 
within  an  architrave  richly  embellished  with  honeysuckle  mouldings 
and  patene.  The  cornice  of  the  lintel  rests  upon  consoles  inserted 
in  the  wall ;  above  is  a  circular  wreath  of  foliage,  enclosing  the 
date  A.  D.  1823,  the  period  of  the  commencement  of  the 
building. 

Over  the  centre  of  the  building  is  a  spherical  dome  surmounted 
with  a  gilt  cross* 

The  front,  upon  the  whole,  is  certainly  one  of  the  finest  ornaments 
of  the  street,  and  is  decidedly  the  best  specimen  of  architecture  in 
it.  If  any  thing  is  to  be  regretted,  it  is  the  square  turrets  which 
finish  the  elevation  ;  there  is  a  meanness  about  these  appendages, 
ill  suiting  the  building  to  which  they  are  attached. 

The  interior  is  square,  each  of  the  sides  being  carried  out  to  form 
aisles. 

The  ceiling  is  sustained  by  four  fluted  columns,  and  the  same 
number  of  antse;  they  are  specimens  of  an  order  as  yet  without  a 
name,  but  nearest  approaching  to  the  Corinthian.  The  capitals 
have  the  basket  and  encurvated  abacus  of  that  order,  but  have  only 
a  single  row  of  leaves  set  perpendicularly  on  the  astragal.  The 
caulicolflB  are  omitted,  and  upon  the  volutes  are  placed  doves,  witli 
extended  wings,  corresponding  with  each  angle  of  the  abacus.  The 
capitals  of  the  antse  are  similar,  with  the  exception  of  the  doves. 
In  the  centre  of  the  ceiling  is  tlie  cupola,  on  the  inner  circumfe- 
rence of  which  is  placed  eight  corbels,  each  representing  a  cherub 
with  four  wings,  from  which  rise  the  same  number  of  concave  ribs, 
uniting  in  a  circle  with  a  triangle  inclosed  in  an  irradiation  in  the 
centre  ;  between  the  ribs  are  glazed  windows,  a  very  considerable 
portion  of  light  being  thrown  down  into  the  building  by  this  tasteful 
cupola,  in  which  elegance  and  utility  are  happily  combined. 

The  most  splendid  piece  of  composition  in  the  chapel  is  the 
altar.  It  is  enriched  with  imitations  of  various  antique  marbles, 
and  forms  on  the  whole  a  rich  architectural  display.  The  centre, 
in  imitation  of  the  *  holy  of  holies,'  is  a  deep  recess  covered  with 
a  dark  blue  curtain,  in  Ihe  centre  of  which  is  displayed  a  cross, 
and  the  monagram  I.  H.  S.  in  letters  of  gold.  The  marbles  imi- 
tated are  porphyry,  verd  antique,  and  Sienna  marble ;  the  various 
mouldings  are  enriched  in  gold  on  a  white  ground.  The  recess  is 
flanked  with  piers  of  Sienna  marble,  each  containing  a  sunk  pannel 
of  porphyry,  with  gilt  mouldings.  Fronting  the  piers  are  tablets  of 
black  marble,  with  arched  heads,  having  the  decalogue  in  gold 
letters  inscribed  on  them.  A  splendid  frieze  and  cornice  crowns 
the  whole;  the  former  is  enriched  with  passion-flowers  and  white 
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lilies  in  bold  rplief,  alternating  wjth  each  other,  and  ipleodidly 
cplqpred*  worthy  of  atteptiop  for  the  beauty  of  tb$  oroamenta*  but 
iiiore  99  fpr  tbe  appropriateness  of  them. 

f  be  yyhole  embellishmepts  of  the  church  are  happily  rbpten  ;  each 
ope  presents  a  Pymbol  iq  spm^  way  or  other  associated  with  our 
religlOQ.  The  pfffai)  is  placed  impiediately  upon  the  altar,  and  tfa« 
pipes,  in  a  tastefully  ofpan^epted  case,  are  made  to  correspcxid 
m[\\p  apd  form  a  finish  to  the  rich  architectural  composition  below. 
No  gallery  interyeoes,  th^  instrument  being  played  at  the  side.  The 
pulpit  ana  des|(s  are  placed  in  one  group  in  the  front  of  the  altar, 
an  arrangement  which  the  want  of  space  renders  necessary.  The 
greatest  iqgenuity  if  displayed  in  (he  arrangement  of  the  pews  and 
galleries.  The  site  of  the  building  being  very  confined*  has  ren- 
dered additional  galleries  necessary ;  but  the  lower  being  made  to 
prqject  ponsiderabiy  b^yopd  the  upper  ones,  that  theatrical  appear- 
ance, §p  unpleasing  ip  Mary-le-bone  church,  is  avojded.  The  neat 
ness  displayed  in  the  internal  fittings,  as  well  as  the  mode  of  ligbtr 
ing  the  aisles  and  spaces  beneath  the  galleries,  is  much  to  be  ad- 
mired. The  architect  h^  made  the  most  of  hjs  fMnd3  as  well  as  his 
ground,  which  it  must  have  struck  any  one  who  saw  the  site  before 
the  ereptioq  of  thp  building  was  a  very  confiped  spot- 

Ife^r  ^Mif  P^^P^l  ^9  a  pleasing  exhibition,  entifled, 

7%e   Cosniorama* 

It  consists  of  two  galleries,  in  which  are  views  pf  publip  b|ii|dinp 
both  at  home  and  abroad ;  in  some,  a  very  pleasing  effed  of  light 
and  shade  is  ^hown. 

9erke)ey-aquare  i?  tjituated  on  the  north  side  of  Piccadilly.  Mr* 
Malcolip  observes,  that  the  pircumstance  of  its  beipg  on  ppe  of  those 
few  descents  Yvithin  l^ondon,  renders  it  worthy  of  notice,  rather  than 
any  magnificenpe  in  the  buildings.     The  whole  south  side  is  occu- 

f>ied  by  the  lyall  of  an  extensive  garden,  in  the  midst  of  which  is  a 
argp  stone  housp  of  be^vy  proportions,  built  by  the  earl  of  Bute 
about  1675,  and  sold  incomplete  to  the  pari  of  Shelburne,  after- 
wards marquis  of  Laiisdown,  for  22,000/.     It  is  now  called 

Lansdown  House, 

4nd  belongs  to  the  present  marquis  of  that  pame.  The  front  is 
of  white  stone,  and  is  ornamented  with  Ionic  attached  colpmns  and 
a  pediment,  which  is  just  observed  peeping  aboye  the  rich  foliage  by 
which  it  is  surrounded  ;  giving  the  whole  a  very  pleasing  effect,  apd 
making  a  beautiful  termination  of  the  square.  It  wa^  built  by 
>Vdams,  and  is  an  excellent  piece  of  architecture.  The  interior  is 
enriched  with  whatever  is  requisite  to  the  mansion  of  such  an  en- 
lightened noblep)an  as  the  present  proprietor.  It  contains  a  fipe 
gallery  of  statues  and  ancient  naarbles,  and  the  celebrated  Venus  of 
Canova,  one  of  the  most  esteemed  productions  of  modern  art.  The 
late  lord  collected  a  rich  library  of  books  and  valuable  manuscripts, 
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the  latter  of  v|)icl)  have  been  pi^rpha^ed  bj  parliaipent,  and  are  now 
lodged  ifi  tbfe  Britisji  Museui|i. 

Ifi  the  centre  of  the  square,  which  contaips  three  acres  of  ground, 
was  a  most  magnificent  equestrian  statue  of  his  late  majesty,  by 
Wilmot.  li  sfpod  pp  a  pluipsy  pedestal,  and  was  taken  do>vn  in 
1827. 

Qn  the  ei^st  sid^  of  ^he  square  js  fi  l^andsome  street  calle4 
Bri|tqp-s|reet.  On  this  sic)^  are  Hill-street,  and  Charles-street, 
l^th  handsome,  wj^b  stately  houses.  In  the  former  is  the  residence 
of  tifi;  late  Iprd  de  fabfey,  whose  splepdid  gallery  of  the  works  of 
British  artists,  has  made  many  a  worshipper  of  th^  old  masters 
blush  for  bi?  inat(pntipn  \o  the  merits  of  his  countrymen. 

At  the  south-past  corner  of  Berkeley  square  is  Hay  hil),  cpm- 
ipcQcipg  a|)out  foiir  bouses  from  the  square.  It  {s  yery  steep,  apd 
has  several  large  housiss  ou  the  SMpomit ;  but  their  size  is  ^le  only 
external  recommendation  they  possess. 

Hay  bill  ivas  aranted  tq  the  speaker  pf  t))je  houjie  of  commons  py 
queen  Anpe,*  but  is  not  hereditary  in  that  office.  This  grani 
pccasioped  gre^t  alarms  an|ongst  \\h\  species  of  politicians  who  see 
bribery  and  corruption  in  every  royal  act ;  and  they  ezclaipied 
sgaio^^  \,\it  parties  s<>  vehemently,  that  the  speaker  sold  the  ^jft, 
apd  gave  the  amount  of  the  purchase  money  to  the  poor,  ^mce 
that  period  it  has-been  possessed  by  the  Pomfret  family,  and  sold 
previous  tp  1769,  for  20,000/.t 

Previous  to  tjie  completion  of  tbe  hopses  between  Neiy  Bond- 
street  and  Hyde  Park,  they  were  called  jGrosvenor  buildings;  but» 
in  the  month  of  July,  1725,  sir  Richard  Grosvenor,  hart,  (who  was 
in  right  of  the  manor  of  Wimondham,  Herts,  grand  cup-bearer  at 
the  coronation  of  George  11.  and  died  1732,)  assembled  his  tenants, 
and  the  persons  employed  in  the  building*,  to  a  splendid  entertain- 
ipent,  when  he  named  i\\e  various  streets.  At  ihp  same  period  he 
erected  a  gate  in  Hyde  Park,  nqw  called  by  his  name.  Sir  Richard, 
says  Mr.  Malcolm,  W98  as  great  a  builder  as  the  (|uke  of  Bedford ; 
and  to  him 

Grosvenor  Squarp 

owes  its  origin.  \i  ip  on  the  south  side  of  Oxford-streef,  and  con* 
tauis  six  acres  of  ground.  The  hoiises  by  which  it  is  surrnunded, 
are,  though  not  uniform,  extremely  piagpificent.  The  fronts  ^re 
built  partly  of  stpne,  but  some  are  of  brick  and  stone,  ai^d  others 
of  rubbed  brick,  ]A'ith  pnly  their  quoins,  focios,  windo\ys,  aiuj  door* 
cases  of  stone. 

In  the  centre  |s  a  spacious  garden,  laid  out  by  Kent.  The  dis- 
position pf  |he  walks,  and  the  distribution  of  the  shrubs  and  trees. 


•  Annaal  Register,  1769  t  Malcolm  ir.  801. 
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Grosvenor  in  the  year  1726^  near  the  redoubt  called  Oliver's 
Mount.  Some  villains  in  the  ensuing  March  dismembered  it  in  tlie 
roost  shameful  manner,  and  affixed  a  traitorous  paper  to  the  pedes- 
tal.* 

In  the  year  1739,  the  centre  house,  on  the  east  side  of  this 
square  was  raffled  for,  and  won  by  two  persons  named  Hunt  and 
Braithwaite.  The  possessor  valued  it  at  10,000/. ;  but  the  winners 
sold  it  two  months  afterwards  for  70001.  to  the  duke  of  Norfolk .f 
The  house  was  built  by  Mr.  Simmons,  on  ground  held  by  sir  Richard 
Grosvenor  for  eighty-four  years  from  1737,  at  a  ground  rent  of 
42/.  per  annum. 

It  has  already  been  remarked,  that  the  houses  in  this  square  are 
of  various  kinds  of  architecture  ;  but  those  on  the  east  side  are  of 
a  regular  and  uniform  plan,  and  greatly  superior  in  effect  to  the 
others,  though  some  of  the  houses  on  the  north  side  may  be  more 
superb. 

Grosvenor-stre'et  extends  eastward  from  the  square  into  New 
Bond-street,  and  consists  of  a  great  number  of  excellent  houses, 
the  majority  of  which  are  inhabited  by  tilled  persons  and  affluent 
families. 

Accorduig  to  Maitland,  at  the  south-east  angle  of  Grosvenor- 
street,  was  a  ducking  pond  *  and  three  forts  on  the  line  of  com- 
munication, drawn  round  the  city  and  suburbs  of  London,  by  order 
of  parliament,  in  the  year  1643.  One  at  the  lower  end  of  Brudon- 
street,  another  at  the  place  called  Oliver's  Mount,  and  the  third  at 
the  end  of  Tyburn  lane.  Hide  Park  road.'f 

St.  Markka  Chapel. 

This  chapel  is  situated  on  the  east  side  of  North  Audley  street ;  the 
west  front  is  the  only  portion  open  to  public  observation ;  the  south 
side  abuts  <xi  a  small  court-yard,  and  may  be  seen  by  passing  through 
the  chapel ;  the  other  porticms  are  closely  built  against.  The  plan 
gives  a  parallelogram,  with  a  portico  and  lobbies  of  considerable 
depth  at  the  west  end,  and  a  small  chancel  at  the  east.  The  west 
front  consists  of  a  capacious  portico,  composed  of  two  fluted  columns 
of  the  Athenian  Ionic  order,  and  the  same  number  of  antae,  sur- 
mounted by  a  rich  entablature.  From  the  roof  rises  a  square  tower, 
the  angles  canted  off  and  guarded  with  antse,  and  the  whole  covered 
with  a  low  dome,  crowned  with  a  cross. 

The  entrance  to  the  church  from  the  portico,  is  by  a  splendid 
doorway,  covered  with  a  cornice  resting  on  consoles  ;  it  leads  into 
a  lobby,  which  is  divided  into  three  aisles  by  six  square  insulated 
antse,  surmounted  by  architraves  and  cornices,  on  which  the  ceilmg 
rests  ;  it  is  lighted  from  above.    The  body  of  the  chapel  has  two 

*  Mai.  Lond.  ut  tup.    This  •(atoe  lis,  and  iberefore  it  it  Co  he  regretted 

and  the  one  in  Berkeley  tqaare  have  that  any  should  be  taken  away,  as  the 

l>een  taken  away,  and  not  replaced;  for  two  ahove  have  been,  apparently  with- 

what  parpote  it  is  impossible  to  say.  out  any  co^ient  reason  or  evcuae. 


There  are  few  statoes  id  the  melropo-         t  Gent.  Mag.  I7S9. 
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series  of  windows  on  each  side,  the  lower  are  slightly  arched,  the 
upper  round  headed  ;  the  arches  connected  internally  by  a  continued 
impost  cornice,  and  the  heads  bounded  by  moulded  architraves ; 
on  the  north  side  a  doorway  is  substituted  for  the  first  window 
from  the  west  in  the  lower  tier ;  the  east  end  is  recessed  in  the 
centre,  and  forms  a  small  chancel.  The  ceiling  is  horizontal ;  it 
consists  of  a  large  oblong  square  pannel  in  the  centre,  bounded  by 
a  bordering  of  square  pannels  ;  the  chancel  is  divided  by  cornices 
into  compartments.  The  altar-screen  is  in  imitation  of  marble ;  it 
is  divided  into  compartments  by  antse,  surmounted  by  an  entabla- 
ture enriched  with  honeysuckles  and  mouldings  in  gold ;  above 
the  cornice  is  an  acroterium  in  the  centre,  surmounted  by  a  pedestal, 
OD  which  is  placed  a  chalice.  A  gallery  resting  on  Doric  columns 
occupies  the  west  end,  and  the  two  sides  of  the  interior ;  the  fronts 
are  plainly  pannelled.  The  organ  is  a  handsome  design  in  three 
di\  isions,  covered  with  pediments ;  on  each  side  are  additional 
galleries  for  the  charity  children,  which  cover  a  part  of  the  lobbies. 
The  pulpit  and  reading-desk,  according  to  the  modern  practice, 
are  copies  of  each  other,  and  are  situated  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
middle  aisle« 

The  architect  of  this  chapel  is  J.Gandy.  esq. ;  it  was  commenced 
in  Sept.  1825,  and  consecrated  by  the  late  bishop  of  London^  (Dr. 
Howley)  on  25th  April,  1828.  It  was  built  by  the  parish,  with  the 
assistance  of  a  grant  of  5,555/.  lis.  from  the  commissioners  for 
building  new  churches  ;  it  is  estimated  to  accommodate  1,610 
persons. 

On  the  south  side  of  Grosvenor-street  is 

Oroivenor  House, 

The  residence  of  earl  Grosvenor ;  one  of  the  wings  of  this  palatial 
residence  is  completed,  and  forms  the  picture  gallery.  It  is  a  magni- 
ficent building  of  stone  of  Roman  architecture ;  the  order  the  Corin- 
thian of  the  Temple  of  the  Sybils ;  the  elevation  is  in  two  portions, 
one  in  advance  of  the  other  ;  it  commences  with  a  rusticated  stylo< 
bate  sustaining  fonr  columns  and  two  anlee,  engaged  with  the  main 
wall  of  the  building  and  crowned  with  their  entablature  ;  in  the  inter- 
columniations  are  blank  windows  of  thePalladian  school,  fronted  with 
ballustrades  and  crowned  with  pediments ;  above  each  is  a  sunk  pannel 
containing  a  festoon  of  foliage  ;  the  entablature  is  surmounted  by  a 
blocking  course  broken  by  pedestals,  which  are  carried  up  to  a  conve- 
nient height  and  finished  with  vases ;  the  intervals  between  the  pe- 
destals are  occupied  with  a  ballustrade :  this  may  be  described  as  the 
first  portion  ;  this  part  of  the  design  which  is  advanced  a  trifling  de- 
gree before  the  other,  only  differs  in  having  columns  substituted  for 
theantn  of  the  other  portion  ;  the  entablature  is  here  surmounted 
by  an  attic  crowned  with  a  ballustrade ;  the  face  of  the  wall  is  pan- 
nelled, and  on  pedestals  placed  on  the  cornice  of  the  principal 
order,  corresponding  in  number  and  situation  with  the  columns,  are 
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siugle  statues,  eipblemalicof  the  liberal  scifnces  and  fipc  arts.  Tjiis 
part  forms  only  a  small  portion  of  a  grand  design,  which,  wlien 
Completed,  will  vie  with  the  palaces  of  Venice  or  Ronie,  aiid  in 
point  of  splendour  will  stand  §jrjost  unrivalled  in  the  metropolis. 
The  architect  is  J.  Cundy,  esq. 

Bond-street,  Old  and  New,  have  long  been  celebrated  a^  a  fash  ion - 
able  lounge.  These  two,  in  fact,  form  only  one  street,  leading  from 
Piccadilly  on  the  south,  to  Oxford-street  on  the  north,  about  half  a 
mile,  or  somewhat  fjetter.  In  the  Weekly  Jpi^rnal  for  Juncl,  1717! 
It  is  observed  that,  •  the  new  buildings  between  Boi^d-street  and 
Mary-le-bonc  go  on  with  a)l  possible  diligence ;  ai^d  the  houses 
even  jet  and  sell  before  they  are  built,  fhey  are  already  in  erea^ 
forwardness.'  This  evidently  alludes  to  thai  part  now  called  I^ew 
Bond-street.  •  Could  llje  builders  have  supposed  thejjr  labours 
would  have  produced  a  place  so  extremely  fashiqnable,  they  vji'ight 
probably  have  deviated  once  at  least  from  their  usual  parsimony. 
by  making  the  way  rather  wider ;  as  it  is  at  present,  coaches  are 
greatly  impeded  in  Ihe  rapidity  of  ihejr  course,  but  this  is  a  fort||- 
nate  circumstance  for  the  Bond-street  loungers,  who  are  by  tliis 
defect  granted  glimpses  of  the  fashionable  and  generally  titled  f^ir 
that  pass  and  repass  from  two  ti|l  five  o'clock  ;  and  forlheir  accp^- 
modation  the  stand  of  hackney  coaches  was  reipovecl  though  by 
straining  a  point  in  the  power  of  the  copimission.**  * 

Bond-^street  does  not  contain  many  houses  of  the  nobiKty,  being 
almost  filled  with  fashionable  shops ;  here  are  scvepl  larg4  room's 
occasionally  used  as  exhibition  rooms  for  works  of  art  and  other 
subjects. 

A  few  feet  eastward  of  Bond-street,  and  on  the  south  side  of  Con- 
duit-street, is 

Trinity  Chapel, 

founded  by  James  If.  though  not,  a?  ^t.  j^alcolfp  obM^rVpSy  j{|  i\^p 
usual  m9i)ner.  '  It  is  wej|  known,'  he  cpntinue^,  *  that  ^am^s  wisf^p^ 
to  fes^ore  the  Roniap  Cathojic  i^ligiqp,  which  hjc  hjipselt  prof^s^cd; 
but  (lie  ff^ner^)  opposition  tp  the  measure  be  |pe^  )yj^  9^PVf^f  1^ 
have  had  but  li^le  )veigh| ;  auc)  he  pven  endeavoure4  to  fprce  ))[§ 
up)villing  ^fi^i^^!^  ^y  smiitfief  encamppient^  of  troqpf  pfi  Hpiunslq^'r 
heath,  whencp  b^  vainly  jn^agii^ed  they  ipighi  be  inflneiiped  to  fnflipf 
summary  vepg^ance  on  the  pbs(jna^  ^4  heretical  ^fxoappers. 
part  of  (||s  policy  |^y  in  attenipting  the  conversion  of  th^  afmy ;  tp 
apppfppjisb  which  fje  causefl  the  ejeption  pf  t}ie  origjpaf  Tripi^/ 
^hflP^it  cqqstrncted  of  wood,  and  placed  pi|  )y heels,  that  jiis  pri^sls 
might  remoye  i|  froip  one  situation  ^  another  in  l))^  cf|n)p.  jt^e 
sequel  pf  this  bigoted  folly  need  npt  be  repeated.'* 

*  Nigh(tD0raIe*f  Beaalies  of  England,  charge  him  wUh '  bigoted  folly,'  merely 

z.  pL  iv.  p.  675.  for  building  a  chapel  lor  the  coover- 

t  ^r.  Ni{(btingale  observes,  *  Ifthi*  •ion  of  \ub  9oldier9,  (qt  if  hat  he  coo* 

Vjsre  all  that  James  did,  rarely  ii  is  too  ceived  to  be  a  dsngerpus  erfof  to  jf(|e 

much  in  Mr.  Malcolm,  thus  roundly  to  true  religion.* 
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Th|$  king  fled  from  Lp^<)o9i  and  \i\9  ^jpgdoin ;  bi|t  the  chapel  on 
t|ie  coQirary  moved  tpward^  the  fprmer.  ^nd  fixed  '\\?  pefrpancnt 
residence  in  the  then  fields,  and  norlh  end  of  Bond-street,  where  it 
remained  in  fta(u  quQ  till  1716,  lyfieu  it  p^risl^ed  (or  w^nt  of  proper 
repair^. 

Dr.  Teniaoily  near  of  St.  Martin?§  ifi  t)ie  fields^  te]}u\\t  it,  (after 
the  determination  of  a  suit  in  Chancery,  and  a  refifsql  pn  the  part 
of  the  <H>mmi8Qiooe|«  fof  building  t\iiy  n^w  churchy?  tp  make  it  the 
site  of  one  of  the  number,)  as  ^  chapel  of  ^asp  fpj:  his  puraeroua 
parishioners,  and  fqr  the  b^Defit  of  i\\p  pppr. 

Th^  ftoifffl  Institution^ 

for  tb<t  e9(*Qi||r|gmeQt  of  improvements  iq  Arts  and  Manufactures, 
if  situated  the  ea^t  side  pf  Alhem^le-street.  This  adn^irable  insti- 
tutipo  originated  in  the  year  11^^,  ^n^  was  afterwards  incorporated 
by  rpyal  charter,  under  the  name  ai^dtitl^  pf '  The  Jlpy^l  Institiitipn 
of  Qreat  Britain.'  fpr  the  '  diffnsjpn  pf  knowledge,  ^n^  facilitating 
the  general  iptrpdpiction  pf  useful  mechanical  iroprovemepts.'  The 
members  cmisist  pf  three  different  pla^scs :  proprietors,  life-snl}- 
scribersi  and  annnftl  subscribers.  T^^  institution  is  governec)  by 
a  committpe  of  nine  members*  wl?o  arp  fleeted  by  the  proprie- 
tor!; three  for  three  ye^rf ;  tjiree  fpf  two  y^^rs ;  and  three  (of  ope 

ye^r. 

The  exterior  pf  the  bnilding  is  perfectly  plain ;  double  windp)^G| 
btrricade  the  front  of  the  bous^,  ^n^  ^^tis  keep  out  the  cojd  in 
winter,  and  the  h^at  in  summer.  There  is  a  very  spacious  and 
e)eg?ot  lecture-room>  designed  t^y  }iHf.  \Vebster,  with  another  of 
less  si^e.  There  c^re  a|$o  a  library,  a  new8*room,  ape}  a  cpnvejr- 
latione^room.  In  the  poy^-roomi  h^sides  all  the  morning  and 
evening  papers,  the  month jy  and  other  periodical  publications  arp 
regularly  taken  in,  both  English,  Frppch*  wd  German. 

Here  ane  several  professors,  who  read  lectures  on  nfitural  l^'m^pvy, 
chemistry,  the  arts,  &c. 

Clargcs  house  stpod  on  tbi^  site  of  the  present  street  of  th^t  name, 
which,  with  Boltpn-stupet  and  Half-mopn-street,  lead  to  INfay-fietds. 
This  pari  was  originally  called  Bropk -fields ;  and  when  thp  ancient 
fair,  granted  by  Edward  h  to  St.  Jamas'  hospital,  ci^ased,  on  ac- 
count of  the  dissolution  of  that  hospital,  and  tbe  increase  of  build* 
ings,  the  fair  was  removed  to  Brook-field,  and  assumed  the  name  pf 
May-fair. 

Of  the  origin  pf  the  name,  as  applied  to  this  place,  we  have  the 
following  account :  '  May  fair  was  held  annually  for  fourteen  days 
on  the  north  of  the  present  Half-moon-street,  Piccadilly ;  a|id  com- 
menced QP  May  day.  After  the  suppression  of  this  fair,  the  fiejd^ 
were  rapidly  covered  with  new  buildings,  which  are  far  too  numerous 
to  particularize,  or  indeed  the  many  beautiful  streets  that  coutam 
them.' 

A  paragraph  in  tlie  London  Journal  of  May  27,   1721,  says. 
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*  The  ground  an  which  May-fair  formerly  stood  is  marked  out 
for  a  large  square^  and  several  fine  streets  and  houses  are  built 
upon  it.' 

The  duke  of  Grafton  and  the  earl  of  Grantham  purchased  all 
the  waste  ground  at  the  upper  end  of  Albemarle  and  Dover  streets, 
in  1723,  for  gardens ;  and  a  road  there,  leading  to  May-fair,  was 
turned  another  way. 

This  fair  was  productive  of  such  disorders,  that,  in  the  year  1708, 
the  following  presentment  was  made  to  the  grand  jury  of  West- 
minster, for  the  body  of  the  county  of  Middlesex : 

'  That  being  sensible  of  their  duty  to  make  presentment  of  such 
matters  and  things  as  were  public  enormities  and  inconveniences, 
and  being  encouraged  by  example  of  the  worthy  magistracy  of  the 
city  of  London,  in  their  late  proceedings  against  Bartholomew-fair, 
did  present,  as  a  public  nuisance  and  inconvenience,  the  yearly 
riotous  and  tumultuous  assembly,  in  a  place  called  Brook-field,  in 
the  parish  of  St.  Martin's  in  the  fields,  in  this  county,  called  May- 
lair.  In  which  place  many  loose,  idle,  and  disorderly  persons  did 
rendezvous,  and  draw  and  allure  young  persons,  servants,  and 
others,  to  meet  there,  to  game,  and  commit  lewdness  and  disorderly 
practices,  to  the  great  corruption  and  debauchery  of  their  virtue 
and  morals ;  and  in  which  many  and  great  riots,  tumults,  breaches 
of  the  peace,  open  and  notorious  lewdness,  and  murder  itself  had 
been  committed  ;  and  were  like  to  be  committed  again,  if  not  prp- 
vented  by  some  wise  and  prudent  method :  and  for  that  the  side 
fair  being  so  near  her  majesty's  royal  person  and  government ;  by 
seditious  and  unreasonable  men ;  taking  thereby  occasion  to  exe- 
cute their  most  wicked  and  treasonable  designs.  Wherefore,  and 
because  the  said  fair,  as  it  was  then  used,  both  actually  was,  and 
had  so  fatal  a  tendency  to  the  corruption  of  her  majesty's  subjects, 
violation  of  her  peace,  and  the  danger  of  her  person ;  they  humbly 
conceived  it  worthy  the  care  of  those  in  power  and  authority  to 
rectify  the  same,  &c.' 

The  consequence  was  that  the  fair  was  abolished  for  that  time ; 
but  having  been  revived,  the  place  was  covered  with  booths,  tem- 
porary theatres,  and  every  incitement  to  low  pleasure ;  but  it  re- 
ceived its  final  dissolution  during  the  reign  of  George  II.  when  a 
riot  having  commenced,  a  peace  officer  was  killed  in  endeavouring 
to  quell  it. 

Curzon  chapel,  Curzon-street,  now  occupies  part  of  the  site  of 
this  once  gay  scene  of  riot  and  merrimeut.  It  is  a  plain  brick  edi- 
fice with  projecting  porches.  The  interior  is  plain,  and  has  a 
gallery  round  three  sides  with  a  neat  organ.  The  whole  is  at  pre- 
sent under  repair.*  Opposite  is  a  neat  but  small  mansion  of  the 
Ionic  order,  formerly  the  residence  of  Stuart  Wortley,  esq. 

Shepherd's  market  has  now  lost  almost  all  its  popularity,  St 
George's  market  having  rendered  it  almost  useless:  it  is  still,  how- 

♦  October,  1S23. 
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ever,  a  trifling  repository  for  butchers*  meat,  vegetables,  and 
poultry. 

Down-street,  Park-street,  and  Hamilton-street,  are  the  only  ave- 
nues of  coDsequence  till  we  come  to  Hyde-park  corner. 

Park-lane,  a  long  street,  leads  from  the  top  of  Oxford-street, 
near  Tyburn  turnpike,  to  Hyde-park  corner,  Piccadilly,  it  is  a 
noble  street,  built  only  on  the  eastern  side ;  the  other  fronting 
Hyde-park. 

In  Stanhope-street  is 

Chesterfield  Houses 

built  by  the  celebrated  earl  of  that  name»  in  the  reign  of  George  H. 
It  is  a  very  elegant  structure;  the  stone  colonnades  leading 
from  the  wings  being  extremely  beautiful.  The  windows  in  the 
first  floor  are  square  headed,  with  alternate  arched  and  angular 
pediments.  Over  the  doorway  is  an  arched  pediment  broken  to 
admit  the  family  arms.  The  staircase  once  belonged  to  the  magni* 
ficent  mansion  of  the  late  duke  of  Chandos,  at  Canons.  At  the 
back  of  the  house  is  a  large  piece  of  ground  well  laid  out  as  a 
garden. 

Facing  Chapel-street,  South  Audley-street,  on  the  east  aide  is 
a  chapel  of  ease  tu  St.  George^s,  Hanover-square.  It  is  a  plain 
brick  building,  with  a  low  stone  portico ;  above  this  a  square  clumsy 
tower,  surmounted  with  an  equally  clumsy  octagon  brick  spire 
stuccoed.     The  interior  is  nearly  wiliiout  ornament. 

We  will  now  finally  quit  this  part  of  Westminster,  by  a  brief  no- 
tice of  Tyburn. 

The  manor  of  Tyburn  contained  five  hides  of  land  belonging  to 
the  convent  of  Barking,  to  which  it  was  granted  by  the  crown  at 
the  conquest.  Having  passed  through  various  hands,  part  of  it  was 
given  by  William,  marquis  of  Berkeley,  to  sir  Reginald  Bray,  prime 
minister  to  Henry  VIII.;  the  other  portions  belonged  to  lord  Ber- 
gavenny,  the  earl  of  Derby,  and  the  earl  of  Surrey. 

In  the  year  1583,  queen  Elizabeth  granted  a  lease  of  itto£dward 
Forest,  for  twenty-one  years,  at  the  annual  rent  of  16/.  1J«.  8c/. 

The  whole  manor  and  its  appurtenances  was  granted  to  the  same 
family  by  James  I.  for  the  sum  of  829/.  3«.  4d.  In  the  year 
1710  it  was  purchased  by  John  Austin,  esq.  (afterwards  sir  John 
Austin,)  by  John  Holies,  duke  of  Newcastle,  whose  only  daughter 
and  heir  married  Edward  Harley,  earl  of  Oxford  and  Mortimer. 

The  manor  now  belongs  to  the  duke  of  Portland.* 

Mr.  Pennant  observes,  that  Tyburn,  in  the  time  of  Edward  III. 
when  the  gentle  Mortimer  finished  his  days  here,  was  called  The 
Elms.  The  latter  name  did  not  come  from  tye  and  6tim,  from  the 
ancient  manner  of  capital  punishments,  but  from  bovme,  the  Saxon 
woni  for  a  brook,  which  gave  name  to  the  manor  before  the  con* 
quest* 

*  Lyions'  Env.  of  London,  iii.  p.  S17 
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Hete  Wais  also  a  vilkge  knd  a  church,  dedicated  to  St.  John  the 
Evangelist,  which  decaying,  was  succeeded  by  that  of  Marybone. 

the  brook  bl  Tybu^ti,  wbleh  is  hoW  dried  up,  was  sd  copious  in  the 
year  1238,  that  it  fuirnished  nine  cohdbits  tor  supplying  the  city 
with  vi^£lter. 

The  lord  itikyor  and  aldetaen  used  io  repaii*  to  k  building,  called 
thb  City  Banquetting-house,  on  the  north  6id^  of  Oxfofd-streei,  ott 
horseback,  attended  by  their  ladies  in  waggons,  to  inspect  the  t*dn- 
duits,  and  then  to  partake  of  their  banquet. 

In  1620,  Henrietta  Maria,  queen  of  Charles  I.  waseiyoined  by 
her  priests  to  walk  to  Tyburn  by  wav  of  penance.  Her  offence  is 
liot  tili^ntibned,  but  Charles  wtts  so  disgusted  at  this  in^oletice,  th&t 
It  is  said  he  sOdh  kiiet  sent  th^m,  and  ail  het  majesty's  French  set-, 
tahts,  oUt  of  the  kingdom. 

Retiirhihg  td  Piccadilljr  ir^  will  proc^^d  westt^atti.  The  White 
Horse  Cellar  has  lon^  b^en  c^Iebtated  as  a  place  from  whence  tiu* 
liJferbU^  toafche§  tb  all  parts  of  the  ivest  of  England  start  daily. 

Ai  the  corner  bf  Berkbl^y-stteet,  btit  In  Piccadilly, stands 

Devonshire  House. 

This  part  df  Ihfe  street  wHs  fdrhierty  called  Portug&l-street,  as  far 
Vii  the  turn[)ike  ^t  Hyde  Park  Corner.  A  long  tiiiie  subsequetit  to 
the  yeat  lYDO  this  mattsioil  was  the  last  house  ifi  the  street:  It 
hds  be^h  ftiebUilt,  &hd  recedes  a  little  from  the  rest  of  the  housed  iff 
the  sti;eet.  Theri;  is  nbthitig  in  its  exterior  appearance  to  recom- 
ttitnd  it  td  piirtibOlar  nbtice  ;  btlt  its  interior  is  1-ichly  stoned  With 
some  of  the  finest  works  of  art  in  any  private  collection.  Here  dh; 
the  prdduetibnii  of  titiitlo,  Guido,  Tihtorettb,  Salvator  Rosa,  Rem- 
brandt, CdHo  Cagtlani,  and  othei-s.  The  portrait  of  Philip  11.  of 
Spain,  by  Titiaiio,  is  reckoned  Uncoknmbnly  fine  ;  and  the  picture 
by  Salvator  Rosa,  is  one  bf  the  best  In  existence  of  this  great  mas* 
ter*8  productions.  Rembrandt's  Jewish  Rabbi  is  also  deserving  of 
particular  notice  ;  nor  should  Tintoretto's  portrait  of  Marc  Antotiio 
de  Domitiis  be  overlooked,  'this  pefson  ^as  the  archbishop  of 
Spdlatro. 

H%re  also  are  (Portraits  bf  HampdeH's  friend,  Arthur  Goodwb  ; 
Jdne,  Ikdy  What'tori  ;  the  famous  lord  Falkland  ;  Sir  Thomas 
Brown,  his  lady,  and  font  ddughtei'S,  })aidted  by  Dobsoh ;  Cttrl6 
Cagnani,  by  biMself;  the  old  countess  of  Desmond,  and  ttilttly 
others. 

In  the  ancient  mansioii  lived  ChrisUaha,  wife  of  Williani,  second 
ekrl  of  Dfevon,  in  great  splendour  and  hospitality.  She  died,  at  bh 
advanced  age,  in  the  year  1674. 

Aeeording  to  Pendant,  this  house  viras,  in  her  days,  the  grefrl 
resort  of  wits.  '  Waller  made  it  his  theatre  ;  and  Denham  is  stiid 
here  to  have  prated  more  than  ever.'* 

The  first  duke  of  Devonshire  took  down  the  house,  and  built 

«  Pfemisnt*8  London. 
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anotbdr ;  khich  itas  destroyed  by  fire,iH  the  feign  of  debige  tt :  aUer 
it'HicQ  the  present  building  was  coilstructed  from  oii&  ol  keiii  s  de- 
dignSy  at  aii  expense  of  twerity  ihoUsaiid  t)6iihdsy  inclticlinff  oiie 
thousand  pdtinds  presented  by  the  third  duke  to  th^  artist  ^r  his 
plAnk,  &c. 

The  apartments  dre  \eh  grand^  and  at^  built  in  a  capital  style. 

Hyde  Pdrk  corner  is  reniarliable  as  tbe  site  from  Whence  distan- 
ces are  usually  taken  to  all  places  west  bf  London.  It  is  one  of  the 
priticipal  entrances ;  and,  ffdhi  its  elevation,  and  the  numbei:  of 
elegant  structures  adjoihiii^  and  iii  progression,  caiinot  tail  of  im- 
pressing very  powerfully  the  ideas  oi  strangers  visiting  the  liietro- 
pblls. 

Tlie  mass  ot  building^,  erected  on  the  north  side  of  the  street, 
from  the  designs  of  tlie  Adams',  Apsley  house  *  built  by  (he  lord 
chancellor  Bathuirst,  now  the  residence  of  the  duke  of  Wellington  : 
HydePaJrk^  and  the  enchanting  views  which  in  every  quarter  attract 
tne  eye,  form  such  aii  asseiiiblage  of  picturesque  beauty,  as  is  sel- 
dom to  be  met  with  at  the  entrance  of  a  vast  and  populous  city. 

Kiiijjhubridye, 

This  is  a  sniail  liamlet  on  the  great  westerd  road,  about  a  mile 
east  of  Kensington  ctiurch.  It  was  formerly  in  the  parish  of  St. 
Martins  in  the  Fields,  but  now  belongs  to  that  of  St*  George,  tlano- 
ver  square.  Here  was  formerly  a  lazar  house,  or  hospital,  held 
under  the  church  ot  Westmihstcr,  and  destitute  of  endowment, 
though  the  patients  were  usually  thirty  or  forty  in  numl>er.  When, 
or  by  whom,  this  hospital  was  erected,  is  not  known,  but  that  it  was 
ot  ancieht  origin  is  certain  ;  for  in  1(>29,  the  inhabitants  petitioned 
the  bishop  of  Loiidon  for  leave  to  rebuild  the  chapei  belonging  to 
this  house  at  their  own  cost  and  charges.  It  is  a  neat  brick  build- 
iiig ;  oter  the  door  is  inscribed  '  Knightsbridge  chapel,  1789.' 

It  appears  that  this  part  of  the  western  road  was  not  very  safe 
ill  tlie  sixteenth  century,  as  the  tollowing  remark  occurs  in  some 
MS.  additions  to  Norden*s  Speculum  Britaimiee :  '  Kingesbridge, 
cominonly  called  Stone  l)ridge,  is  near  Hyde  t'ark  corner,  where  I 
wish  Qo  good  man  to  walk  loo  late,  unless  he  can  make  his  partie 
good.*  A  bridge  still  remains,  (tlie  boundary  of  St.  George  s  pa« 
fish  from  tCensington)  over  the  shallow  stream  which  crosses  tlie 
high  road  in  the  vicinity  of  this  chapel. 

Near  Hyde  Park  corner,  on  the  south  side  ot  the  road,  standi 

*8'^  George^s  tiospital. 

This  undertaking  was  set  on  foot,  in  the  year  1733,  by  some 
gentlemen  who  had  been  concerned  in  a  charity  of  a  similar  de- 
scription in  Chapel-street,  Westminster.  But  the  house  in  which 
that  ihstitution  had  l>een  carried  on,  being  old  and  ruinous,  it  wtts 

*  At  the  present  time  (Oct.  1828)  being  enlarged  with  an  elegant  frool  of  itOM^ 

ihe  loirer  part  rualicated. 
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found  necessary  to  remove,  when  a  considerable  number,  but  not 
the  majority,  gave  the  preference  to  this  building,  which  had  been 
the  residence  of  lord  Lanesborough,  who  died  there  in  1724,  but 
was  then  vacant.  Having  determined  upon  this  spot,  and  being 
supported  by  the  medical  department,  the  minority  separated  from 
the  old  institution,  and  solicited  subscripticms  for  their  new  esta- 
blishment, with  such  zeal,  that  in  less  than  three  months,  the  wings 
were  built  and  in  a  condition  to  receive  patients. 

This  hospital  enjoys  a  fine  situation,  and  has  all  the  benefit  of  a 
clear  and.  pure  air.  It  is  a  very  neat  building,  and  thongh  it  is  ex- 
tremely plain,  yet  is  not  devoid  of  ornament.  It  has  two  small 
wings,  and  a  large  front,  with  only  one  door,  which  is  in  the  mid- 
dle, and  to  which  there  is  an  ascent  by  a  few  steps.  On  the  top 
of  this  part  of  the  building  is  a  pediment  raised  above  the  rest  off 
the  edifice  ;  and  under  this  ornament  is  a  stone  with  an  inscription, 
expressing  the  noble  use  to  which  this  structure  is  applied. 

The  present  building  will  be  taken  down,  and  a  new  edifice 
erected  a  little  south  of  it. 

The  manor  of  Knightsbridge  belongs  to  the  church  at  Westmin- 
ster ;  they  were  in  possession  of  it  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Edward 
I. ;  during  the  temporary  alienation  of  the  church  lands  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  it  appears  to  have  been  the  property  of  sir 
George  S  ton  eh  o  use. 

Returning  to  Hyde  Park  corner,  and  turning  south,  we  enter  the 
Green  Park ;  and  proceeding  down  Constitution  hill,  arrive  at 

St.  George's  Palace, 

Formerly  Buckingham  House,  which  was  erected  in  1703,  on  the 
site  of  what  was  originally  called  the  Mulberry  gardens ;  the  au- 
thor of  the  New  View  of  London,  mentions  its  vicinity  to  Ar- 
lington house,*  then  the  residence  of  the  learned  and  accomplished 
John,  duke  of  Buckinghamshire;  who,  after  passing  an  active  life 
distingiushed  bv  bravery,  retired  from  his  labours  to  that  mansion, 
and  died  1720-1,  aged  75. 

The  editors  of  <  London  and  its  Environs  described,'  8vo.  17G1, 
have  preserved  a  letter  written  by  this  nobleman  to  the  duke  of 
Shrewsbury,  which  accurately  and  elegantly  describes  Bucking- 
ham house — '  The  avenues  to  the  house  are  along  St.  James's  park, 
through  rows  of  goodly  elms  on  one  hand,  and  gay  flourishing  limes 
on  the  other ;  that  for  coaches,  this  for  walking ;  with  the  Mall 
lying  betwixt  them.  This  reaches  to  an  iron  pallisade  that  encom- 
passes a  square  court,  which  has  in  the  midst  a  great  basin  with 
statues  and  water-works ;  and  from  its  entrance  rises  all  the  way 
imperceptibly,  till  we  mount  to  a  terrace  in  the  front  of  a  large 
hall,  paved  with  square  white  stones,  mixed  with  a  dark  coloured 

*  Celebrated  by  Charles  Dryden,  in       Nichora  Select  Collection  of  Poems^ 
Horli    Arlingtoniani,     ad.   el.    Dom.       vol.  ii.  p.  156. 
Henricum  Comitem  Arlingtoiiiie.'  Sec 
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mirble ;  the  walls  of  it  covered  with  a  set  of  pictures^  done  in  the 
Khool  of  Raphael. 

Out  of  this  on  the  right  hand  we  go  into  a  parlour  thirty-thrive 
feet  by  thirty-nine,  with  a  niche  fifteen  feet  broad  for  a  beaufet, 
paved  with  white  marble,  and  placed  within  an  arch,  with  pilasters 
of  divers  colours,  the  upper  part  of  which,  as  high  as  the  ceiling,  is 
painted  by  Ricci.  From  hence  we  pass  through  a  suite  of  large 
rooms,  into  a  bed-chamber  of  tbirty-four  feet  by  twenty*seven ; 
withm  it  is  a  large  closet  that  opens  into  a  green -house. 

On  the  left  hand  of  the  hall  are  three  stone  arches,  supported  by 
three  Corinthian  pillars,  under  one  of  which  we  go  up  forty-eight 
iteps,  ten  feet  broad,  each  step  of  one  entire  Portland  stone. 
These  stairs,  by  the  help  of  two  resting-places,  are  so  very  easy, 
there  is  no  need  of  leaning  on  the  iron  balluster.  The  walls  are 
painted  with  the  story  of  Dido ;  whom,  though  the  poet  was 
obliged  to  despatch  away  mournfully,  in  order  to  make  room  for 
Lavinia,  the  better  nattired  painter  has  brought  no  further  than  to 
that  fatal  cave,  where  the  lovers  appear  just  entering. 

The  roof  of  this  staircase,  which  is  fifty-five  feet  from  the  ground, 
is  forty  feet  by  thirty-six,  filled  with  the  figures  of  gods  and  god- 
desses. In  the  midst  is  Juno,  condescending  to  beg  assistance  from 
Venus,  to  bring  about  a  marriage  which  the  Fates  intended  should 
be  the  ruin  of  her  own  darling  queen  and  people.  By  which  that 
sublime  poet  intimates,  that  we  should  never  be  over-eager  for  any 
thing,  either  in  our  pursuits  or  our  prayers,  lest  what  we  endeavour 
or  ask  too  violently  for  our  interest,  should  be  granted  us  by  Pro- 
vidence only  in  order  to  our  ruin. 

The  bas-reliefs  and  all  the  little  sqnares  above  are  all  episodical 
paintings  of  the  same  story :  and  the  largeness  of  the  whole  had 
admitted  of  a  sure  remedy  against  any  decay  of  the  colours  from 
saltpetre  in  the  wall,  by  making  another  of  oak  laths  four  inches 
within  it,  and  so  primed  over  like  a  picture. 

From  a  wide  landing-place  on  the  stairs*  head,  a  great  double 
door  opens  into  an  apartment  of  the  same  dimensions  with  that 
below,  only  three  feet  higher:  notwithstanding  which,  it  would 
appear  too  low,  if  the  higher  saloon  had  not  been  divided  from  it. 

The  first  room  of  this  floor  has  within  it  a  closet  of  original 
pictures,  which  yet  are  not  so  entertaining  as  the  delightful  pros- 
pect from  the  windows.  Out  of  the  second  room  a  pair  of  great 
doors  give  entrance  into  the  saloon,  which  is  thirty-five  feet  high, 
thirty-six  broad,  and  forty-five  long ;  in  the  midst  of  its  roof  a 
round  picture  of  Gentileschi,  eighteen  feet  in  diameter,  represents 
the  Muses  playing  in  concert  to  Apollo  lying  along  a  cloud  to  hear 
them.  The  rest  of  the  room  is  adorned  with  paintings  relating  to 
arts  and  sciences ;  and  underneath  divers  original  pictures  hang 
all  in  good  lights,  by  the  help  of  an  upper  row  of  windows  which 
drowns  the  glaring. 

Much  of  this  seems  appertaining  to  parade ;  and  therefore  I  am 
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glad  to  leave  it,  to  describe  the  rest,  which  is  for  cooveniency.  At 
first,  a  covered  passage  from  the  kitchen  without  doors,  and  ano* 
ther  down  to  the  cellars  and  all  the  offices  within.  Near  this,  a 
large  and  lightsome  back  stairs  leads  up  to  such  an  entry  above,  as 
secures  our  private  bed-chamber  both  from  noise  and  cold.  Heie 
we  have  necessary  dressing-rooms  and  closets,  from  which  ars  the 
pleasantest  views  of  all  the  house,  with  a  little  door  for  communi- 
cation betwixt  this  private  apartment  and  the  great  one. 

These  stairs,  and  those  of  the  same  kind  at  the  other  end  of  the 
house,  carrying  us  up  to  the  highest  story,  are  fitted  for  the  women 
and  children,  with  the  floors  so  contrived  as  to  prevent  all  noise 
over  my  wife's  head.  In  mentioning  the  court  at  first,  I  forgot  the 
two  wings  in  it,  built  on  stone  arches,  which  join  the  house  by 
corridores,  supported  by  Ionic  pillars.  In  one  of  those  wings  is  a 
large  kitchen,  thirty  feet  high,  with  an  open  cupola  on  the  top;  near 
it  a  larder,  brewhouse,  and  laundry,  with  rooms  over  them  for 
servants ;  the  upper  sort  of  servants  are  lodged  in  the  other  wing« 
which  has  also  two  wardrobes,  and  a  store-room  for  fruit. 

On  the  top  of  all,  a  leaden  cistern,  holding  fifty  tons  of  water, 
driven  up  by  an  engine  from  the  Thames,  supplies  all  the  water 
works  in  the  courts  and  gardens  which  lie  quite  round  the  house ; 
through  one  of  which  a  grass-walk  conducts  to  the  stables,  built 
round  a  court,  with  si\  coach-houses  and  forty  stalls.  I  will  add 
but  one  thing  before  I  carry  you  into  the  garden,  and  that  is  about 
walking  too,  but  it  is  on  the  top  of  rJI  the  house,  which  being  covered 
with  smooth  milled  lead,  and  defended  by  a  parapet  of  ballusten 
from  all  apprehension  as  well  as  danger,  entertains  the  eye  with  a 
far  distant  prospect  of  hills  and  dales,  and  near  one  of  parks  and 
gardens.  To  these  gardens  we  go  down  from  the  house  by  seven 
steps  into  a  grand  walk  that  reaches  across  the  garden,  with  a 
covered  arbour  at  each  end  of  it.  Another  of  thirty  feet  broad  leads 
from  the  front  of  the  house,  and  lies  between  two  groves  of  tall 
lime-trees,  planted  in  several  equal  ranks,  upon  a  carpet  of  grass  ; 
the  outside  of  these  groves  are  bordered  with  tubs  of  bays  and 
orange-trees.  At  the  end  of  this  broad  walk  you  go  up  to  a  ter- 
race four  hundred  paces  long,  with  a  large  semicircle  in  the  middle* 
from  whence  is  beheld  the  queen's  two  parks,  and  a  great  part  of 
Surrey ;  then  going  down  a  few  steps,  you  walk  on  the  bank  of  a 
canal,  600  yards  long  and  seventeen  broad,  with  two  rows  of  Kmes 
on  each  side  of  it.  On  one  side  of  this  terrace,  a  wall,  covered  with 
roses  and  jessamines,  is  made  low,  to  admit  the  view  of  a  meadow 
full  of  cattle  just  under  it  (no  disagreeable  object  in  the  midst  of  a 
great  city,)  and  at  each  end  a  descent  into  parterres,  witli  fountains 
and  water-works.  From  the  biggest  of  these  parterres  we  pass 
into  a  little  square  garden :  below  all  this  is  a  kitchen  garden,  full 
of  the  best  sorts  of  fruits,  and  which  has  several  walks  in  it  for  the 
coldest  weather.' 

Thus  for  the  duke's  own  description :  s^eral  alterations  were 
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fuhsequently  made.  The  '  goodly  elms  and  gay  flouriftliing  limes/ 
went  to  decay.  The  '  iron  pallisade'  assumed  a  more  modern  and 
sioiple  form  ;  and  of  the  '  gnat  bason  with  statues  and  water- 
works/ no  traces  remained  when  Mr,  Nightingale  visited  the 
palace.  Many  of  these  statues  were  deposited  in  the  famous  lead 
statue  yard,  in  Piccadilly ;  but  that  also  has  now  ceased  to  exist.* 

The  terrace  mentioned  in  the  duke's  description  was  entirely  done 
sway.  The  '  covered  passage  from  the  kitchen'  was  built  up;  the 
'  corridorea  supported  on  Ionic  pillars/  was  filled  in  with  brick 
work,  and  modern  door-ways,  windows,  with  compartments  over 
them,  inserted  therein,  with  strings,  plinth,  &c.  constituting  con* 
eealed  passages  from  the  wings  to  the  house.  The  duke's  'kitchen, 
with  an  open  cupola,  at  top,'  was  no  where  to  be  found. 

The  Gentleman  8  Magazine,  above  quoted,  adds,  <  that  Colin 
CampbelFa  plan,  as  seen  externally,  is  now  nearly  the  same,  with 
the  exception  of  the  pallisade,  great  bason,  covered  passages, 
the  building  up  of  the  corridores,  terrace,  or  flight  of  steps, 
sod  an  additional  door-way,  to  the  left  wing.  His  front,  the  pilas- 
ters at  the  extremity  of  the  line  taken  away,  as  is  the  terrace ;  cir- 
cular pediment  to  tlie  door-way,  altered  to  a  triangular  one.  The 
festoons  of  flowers  and  fruit,  which  were  under  the  windows  of  the 
principal  floor,  are  now  cut  out,  and  in  their  place  the  side  ballus* 
(radea  remain  in  continuation  ;  cills  of  three  mouldings  only  remain 
under  the  windows  of  the  principal  floor ;  a  continued  string  occu- 
pies tlieir  place  to  the  hall  story  ;  to  the  attic  floor,  architraves ;  to 
the  four  sides  of  the  windows  of  the  wings  common  modem  cills ; 
additions  of  a  frieze  and  cornice  have  been  made  to  the  architraves 
of  the  windows  of  the  hall  and  the  principal  floors.  The  inscription 
in  the  frieze  is  painted  out ;  the  statues  on  the  dwarf  pilasters  are 
taken  away,  as  also  are  the  vases  from  the  corridores.  The  pedi- 
ments which  were  on  the  dormer  windows  of  the  wings  have  given 
place  to  a  flat  head ;  and  there  is  an  additional  door-way  to  the 
left  wing  made  out  with  common  scrolls,  cornice,  &c.  An  extensive 
library  has  also  been  added  to  the  place.' 

The  front  was  of  red  brick,  with  white  pilasters,  entablatures, 
door  and  window  frames.  Had  the  house  been  of  stone,  the  Ionic 
wings  and  centre  might  have  had  a  far  better  effect.t 

The  cartoons  of  Raffaello  which  formerly  decorated  this  palace 
have  been  removed  to  Hampton-court.  Besides  several  others  b} 
various  masters,  many  of  Mr.  West's  admirable  productions  adorned 
this  house,  particularly  the  following :  Cyrus  presented  to  his  grand* 
father;  Regulus  leaving  Rome  on  his  return  to  Carthage;  death 
of  the  chevalier  Bayard  ;  death  of  general  Wolfe ;  death  of  Epa- 
minondas ;  Hannibal  vowing  enmity  to  the  Romans ;  the  wife  of 
Anninius  brought  captive  to  the  emperor  Germanicus. 

Such  was  the  state  of  Buckingham*houie  till  the  year  1825,  when 
the  house  of  commons,  on  the  motion  of  the  premier,  made  a  con- 

*  GeoC  Mag.  vol.  Ixixv.  p.  86.  t  Malcolin,  %'ol.  iv.  p.  263. 
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siderabie  grant  towards  altering  and  refitting  up  this  house  as  the 
principal  palace  of  his  majesty.  The  architect  appointed  was  John 
Nash,  esq.  and  at  the  present  time  an  immense  expence  has  been 
incurred  without  producing  such  an  edifice  as  the  nation  fully  ex- 
pected for  the  residence  of  their  sovereign. 

The  palace  is  very  extensive,  and  occupies  three  sides  of  a 
quadrangle  ;  the  four  sides  will,  when  the  structure  is  completed, 
be  closed  by  a  handsome  railing  on  each  side  of  a  magnificent  arch 
constructed  entirelv  of  marble ;  it  is  intended  to  be  an  imitation  of 
the  arch  of  Constantine.  Of  the  main  building,  it  is  impossible 
to  speak  in  praise ;  the  design  is  frittered  into  a  multiplicity  of  parts, 
and  the  detail  is  in  a  style  of  littleness  unbecoming  a  building  of  so 
exalted  a  nature. 

The  eastern  elevation  being  the  principal  front  is  the  roost  oma 
mental ;  it  consists  of  three  stories  in  elevation,  besides  a  fourth 
concealed  by  the  ballustrade  ;  the  first  story  is  fronted  by  a  colon- 
nade or  continued  portico  of  the  Greek  Doric  order,  broken  into 
occasionally  by  projecting  parts  of  the  whole  main  building ;  the 
columns  are  iron,  the  frieze  is  omitted,  the  architrave  and  cornice 
are  stone,  the  order  is  surmounted  by  a  ballustrade.  In  the 
centre  of  the  building  is  a  second  order  of  architecture,  the  Corin- 
thian, which  is  displayed  in  a  portico  com|)osed  of  eight  colunms 
in  pairs,  the  lower  order  being  similarly  arranged  for  the  sake  of 
uniformity ;  the  upper  order  is  surmounted  by  its  entablature  with 
a  richly  sculptured  frieze,  and  the  whole  is  crowned  with  a  pediment, 
in  the  tympanum  of  which  is  intended  to  be  an  alto-relievo,  repre- 
senting '  the  triumph  of  Britannia/  by  Mr.  Bailey,  on  the  acroteria 
are  three  full  sized  statues.  This  portico  projects  sufficiently  to 
allow  of  a  carriage  passing  under  it. 

The  view  of  the  dome  of  the  garden  front  behind  this  portico,  is 
universally  considered  a  great  eye-sore  from  its  total  want  of  orna- 
ment. At  the  distance  of  three  divisions  of  the  main  building  are 
other  porticoes  composed  of  four  columns  in  pairs;  on  the  entabla- 
ture groups  of  military  and  naval  trophies ;  an  unsightly  attic  forms 
a  bad  finish  to  these  porticoes;  the  main  building  has  large  and 
handsome  windows  between  the  porticoes,  and  the  elevation  is 
finished  with  the  entablature  continued  from  the  porticoes,  and 
surmounted  by  a  ballustrade.  The  original  wings  were  broken  into 
three  distinct  piles  of  buildings,  a  fault  so  glaring  as  to  occasion 
their  total  re-construction ;  they  have  been  finished  in  an  uni- 
form but  plainer  style  with  the  principal  front ;  the  ends  of  each 
wing  have  a  portico,  the  upper  order  consisting  of  four  columns 
surmounted  with  a  pediment,  the  tympanum  to  be  embellished  with 
sculptures,  having  reference  to  the  central  group,  and  on  the 
acroteria  will  be  statues.  The  north  and  south  fronts  are  nearly 
uniform,  but  the  designs  are  far  from  complete,  owing  to  the  altera 
tion  which  has  taken  place;  a  colonnade  or  continued  portico 
having  a  concaved  portion  in  the  centre  decorates  the  basement* 
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The  chapel  is  an  octagon  situated  on  the  south  side  at  the  juDCtion 
of  the  wing  with  the  main  building  ;  it  is  intended  to  be  finished  in 
the  st^le  of  the  tower  of  the  winds  at  Athens.  The  garden  front 
is  deemed  the  finest  piece  of  architecture  ;  the  basement  is  fronted 
by  a  raised  terrace  guarded  by  a  ballustrade,  above  this  the  eleva* 
tion  shews  four  stories  in  height,  the  lower  rusticated  and  pierced 
with  windows  and  entrances ;  it  serves  as  a  stylobate  to  the  upper 
order,  which  is  also  the  Corinthian.  In  width  the  front  is  broken 
by  five  projections,  the  central  is  a  circular  bow  decorated  with  a 
perystyle  of  columns,  and  crowned  with  an  attic  and  spherical  dome, 
the  unlucky  object  which  has  been  visited  with  such  severity  of  cri- 
ticism ;  the  other  projections  are  copies  of  the  minor  porticoes  in 
the  principal  front ;  the  lower  stories  are  finished  between  the  pro* 
jections  with  a  ballustrade,  and  the  elevation  with  the  entablature 
of  the  order  which  forms  a  crowning  member  throughout  the  build- 
ing. At  the  extremities  of  the  terrace  are  pavillions  resembling 
Grecian  temples  of  the  Ionic  order. 

The  gardens  have  been  completely  altered.  In  order  lo  conceal 
from  the  windows  of  the  palace,  the  great  pile  of  stabling  lately 
erected  in  Pimlico,  a  large  artificial  mound  has  been  raised,  and 
planted  with  curious  shrubs  and  trees.  Behind  this  a  fish  pond  has 
been  formed;  the  remainder  is  laid  out  in  parterres  and  shrubberies. 

The  entrance  to  the  gardens  from  Piccadilly  is  through  a  splendid 
arch,  an  imitation  of  the  arch  of  Severus  at  Rome,  the  architecture 
from  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Stator,  in  the  same  city.  It  is  iptended 
to  l>e  richly  decorated  with  statues  and  reliefs,  and  surmounted  by  a 
group  of  sculpture.     The  architect  is  John  Nash,  es^q. 

The  screen  of  the  Ionic  order  opposite  which  forms  the  entrance  to 
Hyde  park  consists  of  three  arches  united  by  an  open  colonnade. 
The  order  is  Ionic ;  the  columns  stand  on  a  stylobate  about  six  feet 
in  height ;  the  centre  arch  has  two  pair  of  insulated  columns  ranged 
at  the  sides  of  the  entrance;  the  side  arches  have  single  columns 
grouped  with  antae,  attached  in  like  manner. to  the  piers;  the  in- 
tervals between  the  arches  are  occupied  by  colonnades  composed  re* 
spectively  of  six  columns;  the  whole  is  crowned  with  an  entabla* 
tore  and  blocking  course.  The  centre  arch  is  crowned  with  a  heavy 
acroterium,  which  is  sculptured  in  basso  relievo  with  a  procession 
taken  from  the  Temple  of  Theseus  at  Athens,  and  finished  with  a 
sub-cornice.  Both  faces  of  the  screen  are  alike ;  two  subordinate 
entrances  for  foot  passengers  form  a  kind  of  wing  in  each  side  the 
main  structure.  The  lodge  is  a  small  temple  of  the  Greek  Doric 
order.  The  architect  of  the  building  is  Decimus  Burton,  esq.  and 
the  sculptor  R.  Westmacott,  esq. 

Hyde  Vark, 

This  demesne  formerly  belonged  to  the  abbots  and  canons  of 
Westminster  abbey  ;  but  Henry  VIII.  obtained  it  in  exchange  for 
other  lands.      Notwithstanding  its  present  very  great   extent^  it 
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WM  or%maUjF  noch  larger  thaii  eveo  tt  present^  beiiif  much 
ledseed  by  the  enclosure  of  Kensington-gardens.*  From  a 
•artej  made  in  the  year  1652,  Hyde  park  contained  six  hun- 
dred and  twenty  acres,  rallied  at  894/.  Idi.  Sd.  per  annum ;  the 
timber  growing  thereupon  was  valued  at  the  sum  of  4,7791.  19«.  ed.; 
IIm  deer  at  800/. ;  the  materials  of  a  lodge  at  120/. ;  and  those  of 
a  building  designed  for  a  banquetting-bonse,  at  125/.  12«.  The 
park  was  divided  into  lots,  and  bemg  sold  to  several  purchaser*, 
produced  the  sum  of  17,068/.  6s.  8c/.  bcloding  the  timber  and  deer. 
After  the  Reatoratton,  when  the  crown  lands  were  resumed  into  the 
king's  bands,  this  park  was  replenished  with  deer,  and  sor- 
founded  with  a  brick  wall,  having  before  that  time  been  fenced  with 
pales,  t 

The  following  description  of  the  diversi(«s  of  Hyde  park,  'about 
that  time,  will  not  perhaps  be  unacceptable:  *  May  1,  1654.  This 
day  was  more  observed  by  people  gomg  a  maying  than  for  divers 
years  past.  Great  resort  to  Hyde  park ;  many  hundred  of  rich 
coaches,  and  gallants  m  attire,  bnt  most  shameful  powdered  hair 
men,  and  painted  spotted  women,  some  men  plaid  with  a  silver  ball, 
and  some  took  their  recreation,  but  his  highness  the  lord  protector 
went  not  thither,  nor  any  of  the  lords  of  the  council.'  It  was  about 
this  time  that  Cromwell  met  with  an  accident  in  Hyde  park,  which 
bad  near  cost  him  his  life.  Taking  the  air  there  one  day  with 
secretary  Thurloe,  in  his  own  coach  and  six,  he  chose  to  turn  cha- 
rioteer t  but  the  horses  proving  un govern aMe,  he  was  thrown  from 
the  box^  and  ni  his  fall  discharged  one  of  his  pocket  pistols. 

This  extensive  piece  of  ground  is  a  place  of  singular  beaoty,  and 
has  a  fine  piece  of  water,  somewhat  ridiculously  called  The  Ser- 
pentine River,  which  was  formed  in  the  year  1730,  by  enlarging 
the  bed  of  a  stream  flowing  throngh  the  park,  which,  taking  its  rise 
at  Bayswater,  on  the  Uxbridge-road,  falls  into  the  Thames  at 
Ranelagh. 

An  intelligent  writer  m  the  Oentlematn's  Magasine  for  April  and 
May,  1815,  has  saggested  several  valuable  improvements  in  this 
river.  He  remarks  that,  whoever  rides  or  walks  along  the  sonth 
side  of  the  river,  mast  be  struck  with  the  very  disagreeable  effect  of 
the  head  that  now  interrupts  the  continuation  that  might  be  given  to 
that  beant'if  ol  piece  of  water  in  a  hollow,  between  rising  and  varied 
banks  (as  by  this  writer's  improvements  they  would  then  be  made), 
clothed  with  wood,  amongst  which  its  termination  might  be  hid. 
litis  shonid  be  done  with  a  simple  and  easy  flow,  as  there  is  nothing 
to  justify  any  very  sudden  turns  or  abrupt  breaks,  which  would  only 
produce  littleness  and  confusion. 

The  walk  above-mentioned,  when  separated  from  the  rides  by  a 
rail,  and  joined  to  that  above  it,  near  the  garden-gate,  would  be  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  of  any  in  the  park.   That  in  the  gardens  would 

*  KeoaiogtoD  palace  is  in  the  parnb  of  St.  Maiy,  KeDibgton. 

t  Lyion*!  Env.  ii.  p.  182. 
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be  tt  Icait  equally  so,  by  being  carried  in  a  winding  manner  along 
the  two  sides  of  the  water,  which  it  would  look  down  upon,  and 
eommand  the  reaches  of.  Several  other  almost  equally  judicious 
tad  importaat  alterations  are  suggested  m  the  above  valuable 
work. 

Some  years  ago  Hyde  park  was  somewhat  deflcient  in  wood. 
Many  of  the  old  trees  Ijeing  much  decayed  ;  but  since  the  time  al>- 
laded  to,  many  plantations  have  been  made,  and  its  general  appear- 
ance is  now  greatly  enlivened. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  Serpentine  river,  are  the  lodge  and  gar- 
dens of  the  keeper,  which  have  a  very  pleasing  and  picturesque 
effect.  The  powder  magazine,  however,  takes  off  from  the 
beauty. 

Besides  being  the  most  fashionable  of  our  Sunday  promenades, 
Hyde  park  is  used  for  field  days  of  the  hone  and  foot  guards,  and 
for  some  reviews. 

Since  the  aeeessidn  of  his  present  majesty,  great  improvements 
have  l>een  made  in  the  entrances  to  Hyde  park.  Elegant  lodges 
and  gates  have  been  erected  opposite  (irosvenor-street  and  Stan- 
hope-street ;  they  are  of  the  Doric  order,  from  the  designs  of 
Decifflus  Burton,  esq.  and  were  erected  in  1826.  The  wall  has  been 
taken  down  from  Hyde-park-corncr  towards  Kntghtsbridge,  and  a 
light  iron  railing  sul>stitnlc(l.  The  new  gate  at  Hyde -park-corner 
has  been  already  noticed  ;*  and  a  new  walk,  with  handsome  rail« 
ings,  has  been  formed  from  the  above  gale  to  the  one  opposite 
SUnbope-street. 

At  the  south-east  corner  of  Hyde  Park,  is  the  gigantic  and 
absurd 

S(aiue  of  AehiUeM. 

This  figure  of  a  naked  warrior  is  eighteen  feet  hi  height,  and  is 

placed  on  a  massy  pedestal  of  granite,  on  which  is  the  followmg 

mscriptfon : 

'  To  Aribor,  dalce  of  WellingtoD,  am!  his  brave  compantoDs  in  arms  this 
■teive  of  Acbilte».  casi  from  eannon  taken  in  lh«  batdet  of  Salamanca  Vittorici, 
TouWose  and  Waterloo,  is  inmriktd  b|  ibeir  coontr jwomen. 

On  the  base, 

'  Placed  oa  ihii  spot  the  18tb  day  of  June,  18SS,  by  commaiHl  of  bis  majesty, 
George  IV.' 

This  statue  was  executed  by  Mr.  Westmacott,  and  is  a  copy  of 
an  ancient  bronse  figure  placed  on  the  Qiirinal  hill  at  Rome,  where 
il  was  grouped  with  a  horse  which  was  discovered  near  it.  Anti- 
quaries have  conjectured  that  the  hero  intended  to  be  represented 
was  Castor,  the  patron  of  the  art  of  horsemanship.  Others  conceive 
the  horse  to  have  made  no  part  of  the  original  group,  and  suppose 
the  statue  to  be  that  of  an  ancient  aihleia,  or  of  Achilles.  This  last 
idea  has  been  adopted  by  Mr.  Weslmacott,  who  has  placed  a  Gre- 

*  Vide  ante,  p.  87d. 
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cian  shield  on  his  left  arm.  '  The  approprialion  of  such  a  slatueto 
an  English  military  hero  of  the  preseut  age  is  extremely  absurd,  and 
will  be  a  lasting  reproach  to  the  persons  who  chose  it ;  for  it  has  no 
analogy  to  England,  to  Wellington,  to  the  army,  or  to  the  arts  or 
customs  of  our  times.^* 

Immense  alterations  have  been  made  within  the  few  last  years 
between  Knighlsbridge  and  Pimlico ;  an  elegant  square,  the  houses 
of  the  first  character  has  been  formed  from  the  designs  of  George 
Basevi,  esq.  It  is  called  Belgrave-square,  in  compliment  to  the 
heir  of  the  noble  house  of  Grosvenor.  The  principal  part  was  com- 
menced by  Mr.  Cubilt  in  1825.  At  the  south  west  corner  is  an 
elegant  villa,  erected  from  the  designs  of  H.  £.  Kendall,  esq.  for  T. 
R.  Kemp,  esq.  M.  P. 

Here  is  an  elegant  church,  entitled 

St.  Peter's,  Pimlieo. 

On  the  north  side  of  Grosvenor-street,  at  the  eastern  extremity 
of  the  handsome  pile  of  buildings  called  Wilton-place,  is  situated 
the  new  church  of  St.  Peter.  It  is  placed  in  an  area,  partly  paved, 
and  the  remainder  laid  down  in  grass ;  the  whole  enclosed  with  a 
handsome  iron  railing.  The  plan  shows  an  oblong  square,  with  a 
portico  and  lobbies  at  the  west,  and  a  chancel  and  vestries  at  the 
east  end.  The  breadth  of  the  principal  front  is  occupied  by  a  por* 
tico  composed  of  six  fluted  Ionic  columns,  resting  on  a  flight  of 
steps,  and  sustaining  the  entablature  of  the  order,  surmounted  by  a 
pediment ;  in  the  wall,  at  the  back  of  the  portico,  are  three  tin* 
telled  doorways,  the  heads  surmounted  with  cornices  resting  on 
consoles ;  the  ceiling  is  horizontal  in  the  centre,  and  coved  at  the 
sides.  A  low  attic  rises  from  the  roof  of  the  church  to  a  height 
equal  with  the  apex  of  the  pediment ;  it  is  crowned  with  a  cornice 
and  blocking-course,  and  again  surmounted  by  an  acroteriiim  of 
nearly  its  own  height,  but  in  breadth  only  equal  to  two  thirds  of  the 
former  member ;  this  is  again  surmounted  by  a  sub-cornice  and 
blocking-course,  from  the  middle  of  which  rises  the  tower.  This 
structure  is  made  into  two  stories :  the  first  b  square ;  it  commences 
with  a  pedestal,  having  a  circular  dial  in  the  dado ;  the  superstruc- 
ture has  an  arched  window  between  two  Ionic  columns;  the  angles 
finished  with  antse ;  this  story  is  crowned  with  the  entablature  of 
the  order,  surmounted  by  square  acroteria,  finished  with  angular 
caps  at  the  angles.  The  second  story  is  small  in  proportion  to  the 
last ;  it  takes  a  circular  form,  and  is  composed  of  a  p^estal  covered 
with  a  circular  dome  ;  the  dado  is  enriched  with  sunk  panneis,  and 
the  cornice  with  Grecian  tiles :  the  whole  is  surmounted  by  a  neat 
cross.  Every  aspect  of  the  tower  is  uniform  with  the  west  front. 
The  flanks  of  the  church  are  alike.  The  first  division  from  the 
west  is  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  wall  by  antse ;  it  contains  m 
lintelled  and  a  circular  window  in  succession ;  the  rest  of  the  wall  is 

*  Picture  of  London^  18S7,  p.  195 
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oc€«pied  by  five  lofty  and  well  proportioned  arched  windows ;  the 
waJls  are  built  of  brick  resting  on  a  plinth  of  granite,  and  crowned 
with  the  entablature  continued  from  the  portico ;  the  angles  are 
guarded  by  antsB;  the  flanks  of  the  attics  are  finish«*d  with  pedi- 
ments. The  vestries  have  lintelled  doorways  in  the  sides  and  ends, 
and  are  finished  with  an  entablature  at  about  half  the  height  of  the 
church :  the  angles  are  guarded  by  ant&e.  The  chancel  has  no 
window  in  the  eastern  wall,  but  the  flanks  have  arched  windows 
corresponding  with  the  church  ;  the  walls  are  finished  with  the  con- 
tinued entablature.  A  porch,  with  an  arched  doorway,  in  front  of 
the  wall,  c<Hinects  the  two  vestries. 

The  interior  is  approached  by  a  lobby  occupying  the  basement 
story  of  the  tower,  and  by  lateral  ones  which  contain  stairs  to  the 
galleries;  it  is  occupied  on  three  sides  by  a  spacious  gallery,  sus- 
tained on  Ionic  columns ;  the  chancel  is  separated  from  the  church 
by  .in  ascent  of  five  steps,  two  at  the  commencement  where  the 
pul^'it  is  situated,  and  three  at  the  recessed  portion  which  con- 
tarns  the  altar ;  the  angles  of  this  recess  are  guarded  by  pilasters  of 
the  Corinthian  order,  surmounted  by  th^ir  entablature ;  a  modillion 
cornice  from  which  is  continued  round  the  entire  building,  and 
Krvtf's  as  an  impost  to  the  ceiling,  which  is  a  segmental  arched 
vault  made  by  ribs  into  divisions  corresponding  with  the  windows, 
and  occupied  by  sunk  pannels ;  in  the  central  one  of  each  divi- 
sion is  an  expanded  flower.  The  chancel  has  a  horizontal  ceiling 
pannelled  by  flying  cornices ;  the  soffits  enriched  with  flowers.  The 
altar  is  enclosed  in  an  oak  ballustrade.  The  screen  is  also  of  oak ; 
it  is  made  into  compartments  by  antee ;  the  central  one  is  square, 
and  occupied  by  a  pannel  of  crimson  velvet  framed  ;  the  two  lateral 
divisions  are  smaller,  and  correspond  in  their  decorations ;  the 
more  distant  divisions,  and  those  against  the  side  walls,  contain  the 
usual  inscriptions  on  oak  pannels ;  above  the  altar-screen  is  a  large 
oak  pannel  with  gilt  mouldings,  covered  with  a  pediment ;  it  serves 
as  a  relief  to  Mr.  Hilton*s  magnificent  painting  of  '  Christ  crowned 
with  thorns/  exhibited  at  Somerset- house  in  1825,  and  presented  to 
this  church  by  the  British  Institution  in  1827 ;  a  painting  which 
does  honour  to  the  country,  and  deserves  to  rank  far  above  the 
much  vaunted  works  of  most  of  the  old  masters. 

An  additional  gallery  at  the  west  end  of  the  church,  sustained  on 
Ionic  columns,  contains  the  organ  and  seats  for  the  charity  children. 
The  case  of  the  instrument  is  very  neatly  ornamented  with  a  mitre, 
crosiers,  and  trumppts. 

The  pulpit  is  on  the  south  side  of  the  church :  it  is  octangular, 
and  rests  oa  a  pillar  of  the  same  form ;  it  is  tastefully  carved  in  oak, 
and  has  a  solid  appearance.  The  reading  and  clerk's  desks  are  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  area. 

The  site  of  the  church  was  the  gift  of  lord  Grosvenor ;  the  sum 
of  5,555/.  11#.  id,  was  granted  by  the  king's  commissioners 
towards  the  building.    The  first  stone  was  laid  on  the  7th  of  Sep- 
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tembefi  1824,  and  the  church  was  consecrated  on  the  19th  of  July, 
1827.     The  architect  is  H.  Hakewell,  esq. 

Near  this  church  is  Eaton-square,  a  fine  piece  of  ground  wcU  laid 
out ;  it  measures  600  yards  in  length,  and  120  yards  in  breadth. 

In  this  parish  was  an  ancient  manor,  called  Neyte,or  Neate.  Mr. 
Lyson  says,  *  Edward  Yf.  granted  the  house  called  Neate,  and  all 
the  site,  circuit,  ambust,  and  premises  thereto  belonging,  late  parcel 
of  the  possessions  of  Westminster  abbey,  and  then  situated  in  the 
parish  of  St.  Martin's  in  the  fields,  to  sir  Anthony  Browne.** 
There  are  still  some  houses,  called  the  Neate-houses,  situated  near 
the  water  side. 

Great  improrements  have  been  made  m  this  part  of  Pimlico ;  the 
canal  has  bees  widened,  and  at  the  northern  end  is  a  handsome  and 
commodious  dock  ;  which  will  be  found  of  great  advantage  to  Pirn* 
lico  and  the  parts  adjacent. 


^^>^^#^*S»^^##»»^V»^ 


CHAPTER  XII. 

History  and  Topography  of  the  Precinct  of  the  Savoy» 

This  precinct  is  extra-parochial,  and  the  right  of  presentation  to 
the  chapel  is  in  the  lord  high  treasurer,  or  the  commissioners  for 
executing  that  office. 

The  site  of  the  Savoy  Hospital  was  anciently  fhe  seat  of  Peter, 
earl  of  Savoy,  uncle  to  Eleanor,  queen  to  Henry  HI.  on  whose  death 
it  devolved  on  the  said  que^li,  who,  by  her  letters  patent,  dated  the 
24ih  of  January,  anno  regni  Regis  Edwarde  primi  12mo,  gave  it 
to  her  second  son,  Eklmund,  afterwards  earl  of  Lancaster,  and  his 
heirs.  This  g^ant  was  confirmed  to  him  by  his  elder  brother,  king 
Edward  L  by  letters  patent,  dated  the  21st  of  June,  in  the  21st  year 
of  his  reign.  From  that  time  the  Savoy  was  reputed  and  taken  as 
parcel  of  the  earldom  and  honour  of  I.ancaster,  and  was  used  as 
their  palace  during  their  attendance  on  the  court  or  in  parliament ; 
and  descended  with  the  honour  to  his  son,  Thomas,  earl  of  Lancas- 
ter, who  was  beheaded  for  rebelling  agamst  Edward  H.  and  the 
estate  devolved  on  Henry,  his  younger  brother,  m  the  16th  year  of 
the  reign  of  the  same  king.  This  Henry  was  earl  of  Lancaster, 
Leicester,  and  Lincoln.  He  became  possessed  of  the  earl  of  Lin* 
coln*s  estate,  his  brother  having  married  the  earl  of  Lhicoln's  daugh- 
ter, in  consequence  of  which  marriage  the  Lincoln  estate  was  settled 
on  him  and  his  heirs,  after  the  death  of  Henry  de  Lacey,  eart  of 
liiacoln,  and  his  wife  Margery,  countess  of  Salisbury.  On  the 
death  of  this  Henry,  earl  of  Lancaster,  bis  son,  of  the  same  name, 
succeeded  to  these  titles  and  estates,  and  was  created  earl  of  Derbv 
twelfth  of  Edward  III.  and  first  duke  of  Lancaster  in  the  twentyl 
liftaof  the  same  king,  by  authority  of  parliament.     At  which  time 

•  Pal.  1  Edir.  VL  p.  9. 
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thedochywas  erected,  and  the  jura  regalia  and  counlt  palatine 
Tttlcd  in  him  in  a  more  full  and  ample  manner.  He  had  power 
pren  him  doring  life  to  appoint  his  own  chancellor,  as  also  his  jus- 
tices for  pleas  of  the  crown,  and  other  common  pleas  within  the 
coaoty.  He  had  also  fines  and  forfeitares,  and  pardons  of  life  and 
Kembers,  with  all  other  liberties,  and  jura  regalia  belonging  to  a 
cOQDty  palatine,  as  fully  and  entirely  as  the  earl  of  Chester  had, 
ind  held  within  the  county  pafatme  of  Chester.  On  the  28rd  of 
Msrcb,  twenty-fifth  of  Edward  III.  the  said  duke  died,  and  left  his 
estate  to  his  two  daughters,  Matilda  and  Blanch,  as  coheiresses. 
BIsBch  was  married  to  John  of  Gaunt,  (fourth  son  of  Edward  III.) 
esrl  of  Riehmond,  and  afterwards  created  duke  of  Lancaster  j  and 
Matilda,  married  to  the  duke  of  Bataria;  who,  dying  without 
issfte,  John,  duke  of  Lancaster,  hi  right  of  his  wife,  l>ecame  enti- 
tled to  all  ttiese  estates.  From  John,  duke  of  Lancaster,  they 
defohred  on  bis  eldest  son,  Henry,  created  earl  of  Derby  in  his 
father's  Hfe  time,  and  on  his  death  duke  of  Lancaster;  who, 
comini  afterf^ards  to  l>e  khig  of  England  by  the  name  and  style  of 
king  Henry  the  Fourth,  these  estates,  of  which  the  duchy  of  Lan- 
caster consisted,  became  merged  in  the  crown  ;  and  an  act  passed 
n  the  seoofid  year  of  his  reign  for  separating  the  duchy  from  the 
crowii  of  England.  And  the  same  year  it  was  granted  to  his  son 
Henry,  with  all  ltd  fiberties  and  Jura  regatta,  to  hold  to  his 
Mid  son  and  his  heirs,  dukes  of  Lancaster,  disscTered  from  the 
crown.  And  l>y  an  act  passed  in  the  second  of  Henr^  Y.  whenso- 
ever any  lands  should  come  to  the  hands  of  the  said  king  or  his 
keirs,  Irf  reason  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster,  by  an  escheat  or  for* 
feilsre,  in  any  future  time,  the  same  should  in  like  manner  be  an- 
nexed and  incorporated  to  the  said  duchy  of  Lancaster.  And  It 
further  appears,  by  an  act  passed  in  the  third  year  of  the  reign  of 
king  Henry  V.  that  no  gifts,  grants.  Sec.  which  concerned  his  said 
duchy  of  Lancaster,  or  the  lands  and  profits  of  the  same,  or  any 
parcel  thereof,  or  which  concerns  any  lands  that  in  future  time 
•kould  enrerge  or  arise  thereto,  should  pass  under  any  seal,  save 
only  the  seal  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster;  and  that  all  others  should 
be  deemed  and  reputed  to  be  void,  and  of  no  force  or  effect.  Upon 
Ike  union  of  the  two  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster  by  Henry  YH^ 
m  act  passed  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign,  by  which  ffie  duchy 
was  to  oe  governed  by  like  officers,  and  passed  by  suc'i  seals  as 
accustomed,  separate  from  the  crown  of  England,  and  posses- 
•ioBs  of  the  same,  as  Henry  IV.  Henry  V.  Henry  Vf .  or  Edward 
IV.  heki  the  same.  By  the  statute  of  Edward  YL  cap.  xiv.  all 
colleges,  free  chapehr,  and  chantries:  all  land  given  for  findmg 
or  maintaining  a  priest  for  ever,  are  given  to  the  king,  with  a  pro- 
riso,  that  all  such  lands  as  formerly  were  within  the  dichy  should 
be  under  the  survey,  order,  and  government  of  the  oflicers  of  the 
duchy.  And  lastly,  by  the  statute  of  the  second  aitd  third  of 
Phil^  and  Mary,  recitmg  that  the  kmg  and  queen,  regarding  the 
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duchy  of  Lancaster  as  one  of  the  stateliest  pieces  of  the  queen*g 
ancient  inheritance ;  and  that  sundry  lands,  parcel  of  the  duchy» 
bad  been  exchanged,  and  the  lands  taken  in  exchange  had  not 
been  annexed  to  the  duchy,  enacted,  that  all  lands  then  parcel  of 
the  duchy,  or  which,  on  the  28lh  of  January  first  Edward^  VL  were 
united  thereto,   by  parliament,  letters  patent,  or  otherwise,  and 
which  have  been  since  sold  off,  granted,  or  otherwise  severed  from 
the  duchy,  and  which  are  or  phall  be  returned  agam  to  the  hands 
of  the  said  king  and  queen,  or  to  the  heirs  and  successors  of  the 
said  queen,  in  possession  or  reversion  by  attainder,  escheat  forfeiture, 
or  otherwise,  and  which  now  be  in  the  hands  of  the  said  king  and 
queen,  shall,  from  the  time  the  estates  so  reverted  to  kuig  Eldward 
VI.  or  to  the  queen,  be  united  or  annexed  for  ever  to  the  duchy  of 
Lancaster,  with  a  clause  for  annexing  lands  not  exceeding  2000/. 
per  annum.      By  the  statute  of  1st  Henry  IV.  the  parliament  de- 
clared very  plainly  their  sense  of  the  matter  as  to  tlie  king's  taking 
the  duchy  of  Lancaster  in  his  royal  capacity,  and  not  in  his  natoral 
and   private  capacity.     The  preamble  to  the  statute  is  in  these 
words  :  <  The  king,  considering  that  God  having  of  his  great  grace 
admitted  him  to  the  honourable  state  of  king,  so  that  he  could  not 
for  certain  causes  take  the  name  of  the  duke  of  Lancaster  in  his 
stile ;  and  being  desirous  that  the  name  of  the  duke  of  Lancaster 
should  continue  in  honour  as  it  had   been  during  the  time  it  was 
held  and  enjoyed  by  his  ancestors  by  consent  of  parliament,  ordains, 
that  Henry,  his  eldest  son,  should  be  duke  of  Lancaster  ;  and  the 
revenues  thereto  belonging  were  limited  to  be  and   remain  to  his 
said  son  and  his  heirs,  dukes  of  Lancaster,  dissevered  from  the 
crown.*     It  appears  by  the  statute  for  dissolving  the  lesser  monas- 
teries, twenty-seven  Henry  VIII.  that  all  tie  lands  and  revenues 
thereunto  belonging,  were  directed  to  be  under  tiie  rule,  govern* 
ment,  and  survey,  of  the  court  of  augmentations,  (afterwards,  by 
the  statute  of  the  first  of  queen  Mary,  annexed  to  the  cxcheqiier,) 
with  a  proviso  that  all  such  lands  as  should  come  to  Ihe  king  by 
virtue  of  this  act,  laying  within  the  county  palatine,  or  elsewhere, 
parcel  of  the  said  monasteries,  and  which  were  of  the  foundation  of 
any  duke  of  Lancaster,  might,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  king,  be  ap- 
pointed and  assigned  unto  the  order  and  survey  of  the  duchy  officers. 
And  accordingly  the  said  king,  by  letters  patent,  dated  the  11th  of 
July,  in  the  twenty-ninth  year  of  his  reign,  did  appoint  and  assign 
several  lands ;  namely,  the  lands  of  the  late  dissolved  monasteries 
of  Carlmell,  Corningshead,  Burstow,  and  Holland,  lo  be  under  the 
survey  of  the  duchy  ;  and  divers  other  lands  were  added,  by  consent 
of  parliament,  by  llenry  VIII.  Edward  VL  and  also  by  Philip  and 
Mary.     By  the  statute  thirty-seven  Henry  VIIL  all  colleges,  chan- 
tries, and  hospitals,  having  c(mtinuance  for  ever,  and  being  charge- 
able to  the  first-fruits  and  tenths,  are  given  to  the  king ;  and  are 
directed  by  the  act  to  be  under  the  rule  and  government  of  the 
court  of  augmentations  without  the  clause  in  favour  of  the  duchy. 
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with  a  clause  directing  (he  method  of  a  commission  or  visitation. 
And  for  entering  into  such  chantries  and  hospitals,  and  llie  lands 
belonging  to  theni^  where  the  governor,  master,  or  incumbent,  do 
not  employ  the  profits  according  to  the  intention  of  the  donors. 
And  not  only  all  lands  given  by  virtue  of  this  act,  but  all  lands 
which  shall  hereafter  accrue  to  the  king^s  hands,  by  any  such  com- 
nittioa  or  visitation  as  is  directed  by  the  act,  shall  be  within  the 
9uvtj  of  the  court  of  augmentations.  The  hospital  was  accordingly 
Tiaited  in  Edward  the  Sixth's  reign  ;  and  the  then  master  and  chap- 
lains, by  deed  under  their  common  seal,  dated  the  10th  day  of  June, 
1553,  surrendered  the  revenues  thereof,  and,  among  the  rest,  the 
iite  d  the  Savoy  to  the  said  king  in  cancellaria  sua,  conformable 
to  the  directions  in  the  act.  The  statute  third  and  fourth  Philip  and 
Mary,  on  which  the  duchy  officers  lay  so  much  stress,  declares,  that 
all  lands  which  on  the  28lh  of  January,  first  Edward  VI.  were  parcel 
of  the  duchy,  and  since  separated,  and  which  are  or  shall  be  returned 
to  the  queen,  her  heirs  and  successors,  in  possession  or  reversion ;  all 
lands,  thus  qualified,  and  coming  to  the  cro\cn,  by  escheat,  for- 
feiture, or  otherwise  are  directed  to  be  in  the  survey  of  the  duchy. 
But  there  is  no  general  clause  to  give  back  to  the  duchy  lands 
theretofore  separated  by  king  Henry  VIII.  or  any  former  kings, 
which  would  be  endless,  and  might  be  carried  so  far  as  to  create 
the  greatest  confusion  in  the  titles  of  the  Icing's  lands,  and  in  the 
^nts  and  letters  patents  that  had  been  made  thereof.  And  as  it 
is  plain  from  the  tenor  of  that  act  that  it  only  comprehended  such 
lands  as  had  been  separated  since  the  accession  of  Henry  VI.  (26lh 
January  first  Edward  Vi.)  so  the  practice  of  the  law  immediately 
after  the  passing  this  act,  when  it  must  be  supposed  to  be  the  best 
understood,  was  conformable  theretrj.  This  act  passed  third  and 
fourth  Philip  and  Mary  ;  and  the  next  year,  viz.  9lh  May,  fourth 
and  fifth  of  those  princes,  the  Savoy  was  refounded,  and  the  site 
of  the  Savoy  hospital  in  the  Strand  is  granted  them,  under  the 
great  seal;  and  the  same  is  there  called  nup*  parcelV  Ducai,^  Lane,* 
as  it  is  also  called  in  the  charter  of  foundations  of  the  5th  of  July, 
hi  the  fourth  of  Henry  VIII.  The  words  of  the  tenendum  of  both 
these  grants  are  as  follow  :  *  Tenendum  de  Nobis  heredibz  ei  sue- 
cesMribvs  n*ri  in  liberam,  S[c.  elemozinam^  pro  omnibus  terviliis 
quib^  ^zcuiuq* ;  and  not  '  Tenendum  de  *Nobxi  hered  et  successor 
ribtu  nrs  ni  de  Duraiu  nro  Lancasirie,*  as  it  would  have  been 
expressed  if  it  bad  been  intended  to  have  been  held  by  the  duchy. 
And  all  proceedings  since  that  time  have  passed  constantly  and  re- 
gularly by  authority  of  the  great,  or  exchetpier  seal.' 

There  are  few  places  (says  Mr.  Malcolm,)  in  London,  which  have 
undergone  a  more  complete  alteration  and  ruin  than  the  Savoy 
hospital.  According  to  the  plates*  published  by  the  society  of 
uitiquaries  in  1760,  it  was  a  most  extensive  and  noble  building, 
erected  on  the  south  side  literally  in  the  Thames.     This  front  con* 

*  Vide  Vetutta  MonumeDta,  toI.  ii 
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ttined  Mveni)  projections,  and  loo  rows  o(  uiguUr  mnllicaied  win- 
dows. NorthwHrd  oi  this  waa  the  friery,  a  court  formed  by  the 
wails  o{  the  body  o[  the  hoHpital,  whose  ground  plan  was  the  shape 
of  the  cross.  This  was  more  ornamented  than  the  south  front ; 
and  had  large  pointed  windows,  and  embattled  parapets,  lozenged 
with  flints.  At  the  west  end  of  tlie  hospital  was  the  guard-house, 
used  as  a  receptacle  for  deserters,  and  the  quarters  for  '.hirty  men 
and  non-commisaioBed  officers. 


Guard  Route,  Savoy  Palmet, 
This  building  was  secured  by  a  strong  buttress,  and  had  «  gate- 
way, embellished  with  Henry  the  Seventh's  arms,  and  the  badges 
of  tile  rose  and  portcullis ;  above  which  were  two  windows,  pro- 
-ecliiig  into  a  senii-sexBgoD.  The  west  front  of  the  chapel  adjoin- 
ing had  nothing  particular  to  recommend  it,  the  windows  and  doort 
parliking  of  (hat  wretched  style  iuto  which  the  florid  enrichment* 
of  our  ancestors  bad  degenerated  it,  in  ifie  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 
On  the  east  side  was  the  burial  ground,  raised  fifteen  steps  higher 
lliaii  the  floor  of  the  chapel ;  at  the  south  end  a  small  tower,  per- 
fectly plain,  aa  the  east  side  of  a  centrical  mounted  guard.  A  few 
diminutive  trees  overshadowed  the  mouldering  walls,  and  gave  a 
picturesque  character  to  the  place. 

St.  John  the  BaptUt  in  the  SaKoy. 
This  chapel,  in  all  exterior  points  of  view,  is  a  very  humble  spe- 
cimen of  the  splendid  style  of  architecture  whith  prevailed  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VII.  The  structure  la  remarkable,  as  the  usual 
church  arrangement  is  departed  from  ;  the  altar  and  chaucei  being 
at  the  north  instead  of  the  east  end.  The  walls  are  substantially 
built  wiili  stone,  and  are  all  ancient  except  the  west,  which  was 
built  iu  1826  at  the  deslruction  of  the  ancient  remains  of  the  Savoy, 
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from  the  ruins  of  which  the  materials  of  this  portion  appear  to 
have  beea  taken  ;  the  south  front  consists  of  a  square  tower  in  two 
stories ;  in  the  lower  story  a  pointed  loop-hole  in  the  south  front, 
and  a  pointed  arch  in  every  aspect  of  the  second  story ;  the  eleva- 
tion  is  finished  with  a  parapet ;  the  lower  story  is  flanked  with  two 
mean  looking  apartments*  above  which  the  wall  of  the  church  rises 
pedimentally  without  windows.  The  east  wall  of  the  body  of  the 
chapel  has  five  low  arched  windows  divided  in  breadth  into  three 
lights  by  muUions,  and  perpendicularly  into  two  stories  by  a  transom 
it<Be ;  the  upper  tier  of  lights  have  arched  heads  enclosing  five 
'irceps,  the  lower  arched  heads  without  sweeps  in  the  second  from 
<he  north  the  lower  tier  of  lights  is  omitted  ;  an  ancient  vestry  having 
fonnerly  stood  here  upon  the  vault  still  used.  The  north  end  has 
a  large  low  arched  window  divided  by  four  perpendicular  mulltons; 
it »  entirely  walled  up.  The  west  side  corresponds  with  the  east 
tiready  deseribed ;  it  has  an  entrance  with  a  pointed  arch  between 
the  first  and  ie<wnd  windows  from  the  north ;  above  the  arch  is  a 
taUety  with  the  following  inscription  : — 

This  chapel 

was  repaired  at  ihe  charge 

of  his  Majesty 

King  George, 

IB  the  year  of  our  Lordj  i72 1. 

Thb  doorway  is  the  only  entrance  to  the  chapel  by  a  descent  of  five 
Oiken  steps ;  the  interior  is  highly  interesting,  from  the  l>eauty  of  its 
ceiling,  and  the  remains  of  the  former  splendour  of  this  appendage 
of  royalty.  The  ceiling  is  horizontal,  slightly  coved  at  the  sides» 
where  it  rests  upon  an  impost  cornice  situated  just  above  the  points 
of  the  windows.  The  coved  portion  is  ornamented  with  a  range  of 
obtusely  pointed  arches  in  relief,  the  horizontal  part  by  qoaterfoil 
and  cttspated  tracery,  forming  altogether  an  harmonious  and  beau- 
tiful design,  of  a  character  almost  unique  ;  the  chapel  royal  at  St. 
James'  has  a  ceiling  somewhat  similar,  but  decidedly  inferior.  In 
every  quaterfoil  is  an  ornament,  the  number  and  variety  of  which  is 
so  great,  that  only  a  few  can  be  particularized.  The  division  be- 
tween the  nave  and  chancel  is  at  the  pier  between  the  second  and 
third  windows  from  the  altar,  it  is  marked  by  the  pulpit  and  in  the 
ceiling  by  a  variation  in  the  ornaments.  The  quaterfoils  in  the 
nave  are  occupied  by  lions,  griffins,  greyhounds,  antelopes,  and 
falcons,  holding  banners  within  wreaths,  and  among  the  tracery 
the  portcullis  is  often  repealed,  those  ornaments  being  the  badges 
of  tne  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster,  and  the  Tudor  family.  In 
the  chancel  the  wreaths  enclose  shields  charged  with  religious  em- 
Uems,  consisting  of  St.  Michael  trampling  on  his  adversary,  the 
Pelicas,  and  the  implements  of  our  Saviour's  pa8si<m,  being  the 
ersaments  which  Dr.  Milner  describes  as  existing  in  a  similar 
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Bttuation  in  the  choir  of  Winchester  cathedral ;  the  outer  range  of 
smeldsy  which  immediately  succeed  to  the  coveing,  have  angels 
holding  single  implements,  as  the  cross,  spear,  lance,  and  sponge, 
d?c.  The  other  shields  have  the  following  subjects  in  groups  as  the 
fancy  of  the  sculptor  directed,  viz.  the  pillar  against  which  Christ 
was  scourged,  the  scourges,  the  cross,  and  reed,  the  crown  of 
thorns,  nails,  hammer,  lantliorn,  ladder,  dice,  the  faces  of  Pilate 
and  Caiphas,  the  sepulchre  sealed  with  three  seals;  and  others  com- 
memorative of  St.  Peter,  viz.  the  cock,  the  sword  with  the  ear  of 
Malchus,  &c. ;  the  whole  of  tlie  ornaments  are  in  relief ;  the 
ground'work  is  painted  of  a  light  blue,  the  ornaments  and  reliefs 
white.  The  present  altar-screen  occupies  the  place  of  the  eastern 
window  with  the  dado  below  it ;  the  latter  is  covered  with  wains- 
cotting,  the  former  with  a  painting  of  red  curtains  round  the  deca- 
logue, surmounted  by  the  royal  arms.  On  the  wall  at  the  east  side 
still  remains  an  elegant  niche,  a  portion  of  the  ancient  altar-screen  ; 
it  is  covered  with  an  hexagonal  canopy  in  two  heights ;  the  entire 
stone-work  is  hollowed  and  carved  into  the  most  beautiful  tracery 
which  art  could  effect ;  the  style  of  the  architecture  is  so  exactly 
similar  to  Henry  the  seventh's  chapel,  that  little  doubt  can  exist 
of  both  being  the  work  of  one  architect.  The  corresponding 
niche  on  the  west  side  has  been  destroyed,  to  make  way  for 
sir  Robert  Douglas's  monument.  Splendid  indeed  must  the 
altar  have  been  before  the  tasteless  alterations,  which  reduced 
it  to  its  present  state,  were  effected.  A  block  cornice  exists  in  part 
on  the  east  wall ;  but  this  is  interfered  with  by  a  monument ;  and  a 
pointed  doorway,  in  the  same  wall,  corresponding  with  the  entrance  to 
the  chapel,  once  led  to  the  sacristy,  formerly  situated  below  the  win* 
dow,  which  was  noticed  in  the  description  of  the  exterior  to  be  defi- 
cient in  the  lower  tier  of  lights ;  it  now  leads  to  the  burial  ground.  The 
head  of  the  arch  of  this  doorway  is  enclosed  in  a  square  architrave, 
above  which  is  a  block  cornice ;  and  against  the  southern  jamb  is  a 
sculptured  angel :  these  remains  prove  that  the  chancel  must  once 
have  been  superbly  ornamented.  The  door  of  oak  which  occupies 
this  arch  is  enriched  with  the  singular  pannels  enclosing  scrolls,  so 
often  met  with  in  the  wood-work  of  the  above  era. 

The  pulpit,  affixed  to  the  pier  between  the  second  and  third  win- 
dows from  the  altar,  on  the  west  side  of  the  church,  is  hexagonal, 
with  a  sounding-board  ;  the  carving  on  it  marks  its  construction  to 
have  been  in  the  time  of  James  I.  The  reading  and  clerk's  desks 
below  it  are  more  modern.  A  gallery  crosses  the  south  end,  in  which 
is  a  small  organ  erected  in  1B26;  and  on  the  wall  of  the  church 
above,  is  painted  a  choir  of  cherubs,  with  the  inscription,  '  Glory  to 
God  in  the  highest.'  Near  the  north  end  of  the  nave,  against  the 
west  wall,  the  niche  for  holy  water  still  exists.  The  pewtng  is  situ- 
ated on  each  side  of  a  central  aisle. 

The  monuments  are  numerous;  against  the  west  wall  of  the 
chancel  is  an  ancient  altar-tomb  .*  the  dado  enriched  with  scalp- 
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tared  quatrefoils,  inclosing  the  three  following  shields  of  arms :  Ist, 
a  chevron  between  three  martlets;  2nd,  the  same  impaling  paley 
of  five,  a  chief  lozengy ;  3rd,  the  same  as  the  last.  The 
whole  is  covered  with  a  canopy  composed  of  an  obtuse  arch,  and  sur- 
mounted by  a  cornice  sustained  on  two  columns,  the  soffit  of  the 
canopy  being  pannelled.  Near  this  is  a  small  monument,  with  a 
minute  statue  of  a  praying  lady  between  two  columns ;  the  inscrip* 
tion  is  illegible. 

Against  the  north  wall,  and  occupying  the  place  of  one  of  the 
arches  before  observed,  is  a  splendid  monument  to  the  memory  of 
nr  Robert  Douglas  and  his  lady  ;  he  is  represented  in  armour  re- 
dining  on  his  right  arm,  on  a  slab;  his  other  hand  on  his  sword  ; 
oo  his  head  a  fillet,  with  a  bead  round  the  edges ;  at  his  feet  his 
coat  of  arms  ;  and  behind  him  his  lady  is  kneeling  in  a  niche:  the 
whole  is  surmounted  by  a  lofty  canopy,  on  the  top  of  which  is  a 
>tatueof  Time. 

The  eastern  niche  has  been  converted  into  a  monument  by  per- 
sons possessing  more  taste  than  those  who  constructed  the  one  last 
described.  It  is  occupied  by  a  kneeling  lady,  with  a  countess's 
coronet  on  her  head :  in  the  side  compartments  are  the  following 
shields  of  arms :  1st.  Barry  nebule  or  and  $able^  Blount ; 
2od,  the  same  impaling  harry,  of  six  gu,  and  or,  on  a  lozenge. 
Below  the  statue  is  an  inscription  to  the  memory  of  lady  Dalhousie, 
1663.  Underneath  is  an  inscription  to  John  Chaworth,  who  died 
March  24,  1582;  above  is  his  arms  in  brass. 

i^gainst  the  eastern  .wall  is  another  monument  to  a   recumbent 

lady  with  a  ruff  and  gown  of  the  time  of  Elizabeth  ;  the  inscription 

isgone  :  it  represents  lady  Arabella,  countess  dowager  of  Netting* 

ham.    A  kneeling  lady  of  the  same  kind  occupies  a  niche  above 

the  doorway,*  on  this  side   the  building.     The  inscription   is   as 

follows : 

'  Hie  iacit  Alicta  filia  Simoinifl,  steward  de  la  kiDg  Heth  tvff.  Obiil  18  ivnii 
lohrmane  savlviis  1572,  vivlis  preroivat.' 

The  only  modern  monument  worthy  notice  is  to  the  memory  of 
0.  H.  Noehden,  LL.D.  born  January  23,  1770,  died  March  14, 
1826. 

This  chapel  is  kept  in  repair  by  government.  A  table  of  bene- 
factions records  the  repairs  of  the  church  in  1801,  at  an  expense  of 
1,000/.  It  was  repaired  again  in  1826,  at  which  time  his  majesty 
gave  bibles  and  prayer  books. 

Over  the  door  of  the  gateway,  towards  the  street,  was  the  fol- 
lowuig  inscription  ;  it  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1666. 

1505. 
Ilospitivm  hoc  inapi  (vrbe  Savoia  vocatvm 
Septimvs  Henricvs  fvndavit  ab  imo  solo. 

In  order  to  make  the  communication  between  the  Strand  and 
Waterloo-briQge,  the  principal  remains  of  the  ancient  palace  were 

^  Engraved  in  Smiih*s  Aotiq.  of  London 
VOL.  IV.  2  O 
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eotirely  lemoved.    The  only  ruin  is  a  small  portion  of  iralt  at  lh« 
south-west  corner  of  the  church. 
Near  the  south  end  of  the  church  is  a  plain  brick  building,  called 

*  the  German  Lutheran  church.*  The  interior  is  very  handsome, 
with  a  gallery ;  the  roof,  which  is  coved,  being  supported  by  Ionic 
pillars,  painted  in  imitation  of  Sienna  marble.  The  pulpit,  of 
polished  oak,  is  situated  at  the  south  end  of  the  church. 

On  the  site  of  Beaufort-house  and  Beaufort-build ings,  was  a  mag« 
nificent  mansion,*  entitled, 

Woreetier  House. 

This  mansion  had  gardens  to  the  water-side,  and  had  several  pos- 
sessors.' In  the  reign  of  Henry  Vifl.  it  belonged  to  the  see  of 
Carlisle ;  it  was  afterwards  inhabited  by  the  earls  of  Bedford,  and 
known  by  the  names  of  Bedford  and  Russel-house.  From  them  it 
came   to  the  earls   of  Worcester,  when  it  assumed  th^  name  of 

*  Worcester-house.'  Edmund,  the  last  earl  of  Worcester,  died  in 
this  house,  March  3, 1627.  From  him,  it  descended  to  his  eldest 
son,  Henry,  afterwards  created  duke  of  Beaufort.  This  mansion 
then  changed  its  name  to  that  of '  Beaufort-house,'  but  it  was  soon 
after  pulled  down,  and  a  smaller  residence  built  near  the  Strand. 
This  house  was  burnt  down  through  the  carelessness  of  a  servant, 
and  never  rebuilt.  Mr.  Pennant  informs  us,  that  the  great  earl  of 
Clarendon  lived  in  this  house  before  his  own  was  built,  and  paid  for 
it  the  extravagant  rent  of  500/.  per  annum. 


M>^>»#^'##^»#>»^»#»» 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

HUtory  and   Topography  of  the  Inns  of  Court, 

Thb  learned  Fortescue  inclines  to  the  opinion  that  the  inns  of 
court  were  so  denominated,  not  because  the  persops  resident  there 
followed  the  profession  of  the  law,  but  from  their  being  the  inns, 
hospitals,  or  hotels,  where  young  men  of  family  and  other  persons 
attached  to  the  court  resided.  In  process  of  time,  the  residents 
began  to  associate  themselves  into  fraternities  of  a  collegiate  de- 
scription, and  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  majority  of  them  may 
have  devoted  themselves  to  legal  studies  and  pursuits.  Persons  of 
rank  and  opulence  sent  their  sons  here,  not  so  much  with  a  view  to 
their  following  the  profession  of  the  law,  as  to  form  their  manners, 
improve  their  minds,  and  preserve  them  from  the  contagion  of  vicious 
habits  ;  for  in  these  inns,  we  are  assured,  'all  vice  was  discounte 
nanced  and  banished,  and  every  thing  good  and  virtuous  was  taught 
there ;  music,  dancing,  singing,  hbtory  sacred  and  profane,  and 
other  accomplishments.' 

Among  the  very  ancient  inns  of  court,  of  which  there  is  no  longer 
any  trace,  one  called  Chester  inn  is  said  to  have  been  situated  on 

^  Engraved  in  the  plate  before  noticed,  vide  ante,  p.  846. 
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tbe  3pot  nhere  Someriet-houie  now  stands ;  a  second  at  Dowgate ; 
a  third  at  Paternoster-row  ;  and  a  fourth  somewhere  still  nearer  St. 
Psuri  cathedral*  which,  in  the  days  of  its  degradation,  was  the 
pripcipal  place  of  business  for  lawyers.  Each  practiticmer  had  his 
owii  pillar  in  the  cathedral,  where  he  took  his  stand  at  stated  hovr9 

j  of  the  day,  with  a  pen  and  paper  book,  ready  to  receive  thein^truc* 

I  tioDs  of  clients.     So  perfectly,  indeed,  was  the  practice  recognised, 

that  en  the  making  of  a  sergeant,  it  was  usual  fpr  the  whole  body  of 
sergeants  to  walk  in  their  robes  to  St.  Paul's,  to  inyest  U^cir  new 
brother  with  his  particular  pillar  of  business. 

The  number  of  these  inns  of  court  appears,  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
III.  to  have  been  so  much  on  the  increase,  that  it  was  thought  ne- 
cessary to  restrain  them  by  proclamation.  The  mayor  and  sheriffs 
were  commanded  by  his  majesty  to  proclaim  'through  the  whole 
city,  and  firmly  to  forbid  that  any  one  should  set  up  schools  of 
lavs  in  the  said  diy,  and  teach  the  laws  there  for  the  time  to 
come.' 
Some  of  the  inns  of  court  which  now  exist  were,  however,  erected 

!  after  this  prohibition.    The  number  rem&inuig  is  thirteen,  nine  of 

which  are  within,  and  five  without,  the  liberties  of  the  city;  and 
all  (we  believe)  extra  parochial. 

The  inns  were  anciently  of  three  classes;  two  of  these  might  pro- 
perly have  been  designated  the  outer  and  inner ;  the  third  bote  the 
name  of  Sergeant^s  Inns.  The  outer  were  called  Inns  of  Chancery, 
from  tiieir  being  places  of  elementary  instruction,  where  young  men 
were  taught  the  nature  of  chancery  writs,  which  were  then  consi- 
deied  as  developing  the  first  principles  of  law.  Such  were  Clifford's, 
Tbaviesy  Barnards,  Staple's,  Clement's,  Lyon's,  New  Inn,  and 
some  others  now  extinct.     In  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  there 

I  vtre  ten  of  these  lesser  inns,  each  of  which  contained  not  less  than 

9  hundred  students.     When  persons  had  made  some  progress  at 

I  these  inns,  they  were  then  admitted  into  the  superior  or  inner 

courts,  where  they  perfected  their  degrees.  Of  these  courts  there 
were  four,  namely,  the  Inner  and  Middle  Temple,  Gray's  Inn,  and 
lincoln's  Inn,  which  still  retain  the  pre-eminence  they  originally 
possessed.  At  the  period  of  which  we  have  just  spoken,  none  of 
these  inns  of  court  had  less  than  two  hundred  members. 

j  The  Sergeants'  Inns,  of  which  formerly  there  were  three,  were  of 

I  a  still  higher  order  than  any  of  the  others,  being  occupied  solely  by 

the  awyers,  who  had  been  advanced  to  the  dignity  of  the  coif,  in* 
cittdmg  the  judges,  who,  though  promoted  to  the  bench,  call  every 
iprgeant  their  '  brother.'  One  of  these  inns,  which  was  situated 
about  the  middle  of  Fleet-street,  was  held  on  a  lease  from  the  dean 
and  chapter  of  York ;  and  oa  the  expiration  of  the  lease,  it  was  not 
thought  proper  to  renew  it.  The  place,  though  now  differently 
occupied,  still  retains  the  name.  Another  inn,  for  the  use  of  ser- 
geants only,  was  situated  in  Scroop's  court,  Holborn,  near  St.  An* 

2  G  2 
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drew's  church.  The  only  Sergeanfs  Inn  at  the  present  day  is  situ- 
ated at  the  south  end  of  Chancery-lane.* 

The  two  great  periods  of  study  in  the  inner  and  outer  courts  were 
termed  vacations.  Oiie  commenced  on  the  first  Monday  after 
Lammas;  each  continued  three  weeks  and  three  days;  and  during 
this  period  nothing  was  heard  of  hut  readings,  and  mootings,  and 
boltings,  and  other  learned  exercises. 

The  attendance  of  the  students  at  these  exercises  was,  however, 
entirely  voluntary ;  and  being  carried  on  in  a  barbarous  jargon, 
called  Law  French,  it  is  not  surprising  that  in  the  course  of  time  it 
should  have  greatly  declined,  and  at  last  given  way  to  the  more 
comfortable  and  now  venerated  practice  of  eating  one*s  way  to  the 
bar.  Ere  the  16th  century  had  elapsed,  the  inns-of-court  gentle- 
man, once  the  pattern  of  '  every  thing  good  and  virtuous,'  had  be- 
come a  dissolute  idler  and  gallant.  '  When  he  should  be  mooting 
in  the  hall,'  says  Lenton,  in  his  Characterismi,  '  he  is  perhaps 
mounting  in  his  chamber,  as  if  his  father  had  only  sent  him  to  cut 
capers.'  'Alibis  pursuits,  however,' says  the  facetious  editor  of 
the  Percy  Histories,  '  were  not  so  innocent  nor  so  confined  in  exam- 
ple. Out  of  doors  he  was  the  gayest,  boldest  Hector  to  be  seen  ; 
his  beard  the  bushiest,  his  rapier  the  longest,  and  his  hosen  and 
doublet  the  newest  fashioned  ;  no  one  knew  better  how  to  'quoit* 
the  'shove  groat  shilling/  or  '  beat  a  knave  into  a  twiggcr  bottle;' 
the  play  house  was  his  hall,  and  dealing  in  troth-plights  his  lawyer's 
exercise.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  Vlll.  an  order  was  made  in  the 
Inner  Temple,  that  '  the  gentlemen  of  that  company  should  reform 
tliemselves  in  their  disguised  apparel,  and  not  wear  long  beards: 
and  that  the  treasurer  should  confer  with  the  other  treasurers  of 
court,  for  an  uniform  reformation,  and  take  the  justices'  opinion 
upon  the  matter.'  The  king  afterwards  ordered,  that  *  those  who 
would  not  reform  in  their  apparel  should  be  expelled  ;'  and  that 
'all  persons  should  be  put  out  of  commons  who  wore  beards.'  Par- 
liament was  also  called  upon  to  lend  its  aid  to  the  reformation  of 
these  communities,  by  an  act  (33rd  Henry  VIII.)  which  prohibited 
them  from  playing  at  shove  or  slip  groats,  under  a  penalty  of  six 
shillings  and  eight-pence  for  each  offence.  Still,  however,  but 
little  reformation  took  place.  In  the  reign  of  Philip  and  Mary,  we 
find,  that  the  beards  had  so  far  maintained  their  ground,  that  an 
order  was  made  in  the  Inner  Temple,  that  fellows  of  that  house 
might  wear  beards,  three  week's  growth,  but  not  longer,  under  a 
penalty  of  twenty  shillings;  and  in  the  first  of  queen  £lizal)eth,  it 
was  in  Lincoln's-inn  '  ordered,  that  no  fellow  of  that  house  should 
wear  a  beard  above  a  fortnight's  growth,'  under  the  penalty  of  loss 
of  commons;  and,  in  case  of  obstinacy,  of  final  expulsion.  Such 
was  the  love  for  long  beards,  however,  that  it  tnumphed  at  last 
over  every  restriction  ;  and,  in  November,  1562,  all  previous  orders 
touching  beards  were  repealed.     The  long  rapier,  an  appendage  of 

*  Percy  Hiat.  vol.  ii.  p.  142. 
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a  still  more  obnoxious  description  than  the  long  beard »  did  not  fare 
80  well.  When  the  would-be-obeyed  Elisalieth  ordered  watches  to 
be  set  at  each  gate  of  the  city,  to  take  measure  of  every  man's 
sword  that  it  did  not  exceed  three  feet,  the  inns  of  court  gentlemen 
were  obliged  to  conform,  like  others,  to  this  standard ;  and  were 
farther  obliged  to  lay  their  rapiers  aside  on  entering  their  halls,  and 
to  content  themselves  with  the  dagger  behind.' 

The  Chrbtmas  revels  of  the  inns  of  court  were  particularly  distin- 
gttbbed  for  their  wildness  and  licentiousness.  '.  Every  day  there  was 
oolhing  but  '  feasting,  music,  singing,  dancing,  dicing,  to  which 
last  ail  comers  were  admitted ;  and  (the  play)  was  so  high  that  the 
box-money  amounted  lo  fifty  pounds  a  night ;  which,  with  a  small 
contribution  from  each  student,  has  defrayed  the  charges  of  the 
whole  Christmas.  Sometimes,  when  they  had  a  young  gentleman 
who  would  be  profuse,  they  created  him  prince,  and  he  had  all  his 
officers,  and  a  court  suitable  to  one  with  that  title.  At  such  times, 
most  of  the  principal  nobility,  officers  of  state,  &c.  were  splendidly 
entertained.  These  sports  and  feastings  used  to  last  from  All  Saints 
day  to  Candlemas,  in  each  house ;  and  some  young  student  was 
chosen  master  of  the  revels.'  We  learn  farther,  from  a  statutory 
prohibition  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  that  during  this  saturnalia, 
bands  of  these  revellers  used  lo  go  about  armed  out  of  the  precincts, 
for  the  legal  purposes  of  breaking  open  houses  and  chambers,  and 
'  to  lake  things  in  the  name  of  rent  and  distress.'  Even  as  late  as 
the  reigu  of  Charles  I.  this  sort  of  perambulation  was  com- 
plained of. 

The  gay  and  chivalric  character  which  the  inns  of  court  gentle- 
men now  affected,  was  remarkably  displayed  in  a  grand  masque 
with  which  they  entertained  Charles  I.  his  queen,  and  their  whole 
court,  on  Candlemas  day,  1634.  The  object  of  this  exhibition,  as 
we  are  told  by  Whitelocke,  who  was  one  of  the  committee  of  the 
Middle  Temple  for  managing  it,  was  to  manifest  their  opinion  of 
Prynne's  new  learning,  and  serve  to  confute  his  '  Histriomastix 
against  Interludes.'  The  masquers  assembled  towards  the  evening, 
at  Ely  House,  Holborn,  and  proceeded  by  torch  light  to  the  ban- 
qoetting  house  at  Whitehall.  At  the  head  of  the  cavalcade  were 
twenty  footmen,  or  marshal's  men,  who  cleared  the  streets,  dressed 
in  scarlet  liveries  trimmed  with  silver  lace,  and  carrying  each  a 
sword,  a  baton,  and  a  torch ;  then  came  the  marshal  himself,  '  Mr. 
Darrel,  of  Lincoln's-inn,  who  was  afterwards  knighted  by  the  king:, 
an  extrordinary  handsome  proper  gentleman,  mounted  upon  one  of 
the  king's  best  horses  and  richest  saddles ;  his  own  habit  exceed- 
ing rich  and  glorious/  The  marshal  was  followed  by  about  a 
dozen  trumpeters,  preceding  one  hundred  gentlemen  of  the  inns  of 
court,  '  the  most  proper  and  handsome  of  their  respective  societies, 
gallantly  mounted  on  the  be^  horses,  and  with  the  best  furniture 
that  the  king's  stable,  and  the  stables  of  all  (he  noblemen  in  the 
town,  could  afford ;'  and  all  richly  habited  and  attended  by  pages 
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and  lacqueys  bearhg  torches.  The  next  groupe  which  pfesehted 
themtelves,  being  the  first  of  the  anti-masquers^  offered  a  sbgular 
contrast  to  these  shewy  cavaliers.  They  consisted  of  crif^les  and 
beggars  on  horseback,  mounted  on  the  poorest  and  leanest  jades 
that  could  be  gotten/  and  advanced  to  the  music  of  keys  and  tongs, 
and  other  equally  soundhig  instruments.  After  this  beggarly  train 
came  '  men  upon  horseback,  playing  upon  pipes,  whistles^  and  ki- 
strumeiits,  sounding  notes  like  those  of  birds  of  all  sorts,  and  in 
excellent  concert/  introductory  to  an  anti-masque  of  birds,  con- 
sisting '  of  an  owl  in  an  ivy  bush,  with  many  different  sorts  of 
birds  in  a  cluster  gazing  upon  her/  The  third  anti-masque>  which 
was  of  a  very  satirical  character,  is  said  to  have  been  chiefly  got 
up  under  the  direction  of  Noy,  the  attorney-general,  who  wished  to 
throw  ridicule  on  the  number  of  projectors  of  that  day^  and  oti  the 
country  which  more  particularly  produced  them.  It  was  heralded 
by  bagpipes  and  hornpipes,  and  other  Scottish  instruments  of 
music.  Foremost  in  this  anti-masque  rode  '  a  fellow  on  a  little 
horse  with  a  great  bit  in  his  mouth,  signifying  a  projector,  who 
begged  a  patent,  that  none  in  the  kingdom  should  nde  their  horses 
but  with  such  bits  as  they  should  buy  of  him.'  He  was  followed  by 
another,  with  a  bunch  of  carrots  aa  his  head  and  a  capon  Upon  his 
fist,  who  was  described  as  a  projector,  who  *  wanted  a  monopoly  for 
the  invention  of  fattening  capons  with  carrots.'  Severiil  other  pro- 
found projectors  were  typified  with  equal  significance.  After  these 
came  six  musicians  on  horseback,  habited  as  heathen  prieits,  who 
prepared  the  way  for  a  chariot  full  of  gods  and  goddesses,  attended 
by  running  footmen  with  torches  in  their  hands.  A  similar  band 
of  musicians,  and  a  second  chariot  filled  with  pagan  deities,  fol- 
lowed. Then  came  the  four  chariots  of  the  grand  masquers.  These 
chariots  were  in  the  form  of  the  triumphal  cars  of  the  Romans,  and 
painted  all  over  in  brilliant  colours,  inlaid  with  silver.  Each  was 
drawn  by  four  horses,  abreast,  covered  to  the  wheels  with  coloured 
and  silver  tissue,  and  with  huge  plumes  of  red  and  white  feathers  on 
their  heads  and  cruppers.  In  eadi  chariot  sat  four  grand  masquers, 
chosen  from  the  different  inns  of  court,  who  were  *  handsome 
young  gentlemen ;  their  habits,  doublets,  trunk  hose^  and  caps, 
were  of  the  richest  tissue,  covered  as  thick  with  silver  spangles  aa 
they  could  be  placed  ;  large  white  silk  stockings  up  to  their  trunk 
hosci  and  very  fine  sprigs  on  their  caps.  On  each  side  of  the  cha- 
riot were  four  footmen  in  liveries  of  the  colour  of  the  chariot,  car- 
rying large  flambeaux,  which  gave  such  a  lustre  to  the  paintings, 
and  spangles,  and  habits,  that  hardly  any  thing  could  be  hivented 
to  appear  more  glorious.'  The  number  of  spectators  was  immense, 
and  the  banquetling  house  was  so  crowded  '  with  fine  ladies,  glit- 
tering with  rich  clothes  and  fairer  jewels,  and  with  lords  and  gen- 
tlemen of  great  quality,  that  there  was  scarce  room  for  the  king  and 
oueen  to  enter.'  Their  majesties,  who  stood  at  the  window  to  see 
the  masque  come  by,  were  *  so  delighted  with  the  noble  beauty  of 
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it/  that  ihey  sent  to  the  mardhal  to  desire  that  the  whole  show 
might  fetch  a  turn  allout  the  Tilt-yard,  that  they  might  see  it  a  se- 
cood  tioie.  The  masquers  then  alighted^  and  were  conducted  to 
Mveral  apartments  prepared  for  their  entertainment.  The  queeit 
joined  in  the  dance  with  some  of  the  masquers ;  and  the  great 
ladies  of  the  court  were  very  free  and  civil  in  dancing  with  all  of 
thein.  The  revelry  was  kept  up  till  it  was  almost  morning,  when 
their  majesties  having  retired,  the  masquers  and  inns-of-court  gen* 
tienien  were  brought  to  a  stately  banquet ;  and  after  that  was  dis- 
persed, every  one  retired  to  their  own  quarters.' 

The  total  expense  of  this  magnificent  pageant,  which  was  borne 
by  the  societies  and  the  individual  members,  was  reckoned  to  be  not 
less  than  21,0001.  Among  the  grave  and  learned  personages  who 
bad  a  share  in  the  devising  and  arranging  of  it,  we  observe,  besides 
VVhitelocke  and  Noy,  the  names  of  John  Selden,  sir  Edward  Her* 
bert,  fxiward  Hyde,  sir  John  Finch,  &c. 

Whitelocke  saySj  the  *  airs,  lessons,  and  sones,'  for  the  masque, 
'  were  ctimposed  by  the  celebrated  Lawes  ;  and  the  music  was  so 
performed,  that  it  excelled  any  music  that  ever  before  that  time  had 
been  held  in  England.'  The  masque  was  also  '  incomparably  per* 
formed  in  the  dancing,  speeches,  music,  and  scenes ;  none  failed 
in  their  parts  ;  and  the  scenes  were  most  curious  and  costly.' 

The  queen  was  so  delighted  with  the  spectacle,  that  she  expressed 
a  wish  to  have  it  repeated  ;  and  a  hint  of  this  having  been  given  to 
the  lord  mayor,  he  invited  the  khig  and  queen,  and  the  inns  of 
court  masquers  to  an  entertainment  in  merchant-taylors'  hall ;  and 
on  this  occasion,  they  came  in  procession  into  the  city,  in  exactly 
the  same  order,  and  with  equal  splendour  and  applause  as  at  White- 
hall/ 

How  different  is  the  aspect  of  the  inns  of  court  at  the  present 
day,  from  that  which  they  must  have  exhibited  at  the  times  of 
which  we  have  been  speaking.  How  quiet  and  still  those  squares 
Aod  terraces  where  formerly  mirth  and  revelry  held  their  court ! 
Aod  yet  no  mark  of  desertion  or  desolation  is  there.  The  change 
is  honourable  to  the  age  ;  and  one  among  many  striking  proofs  of 
the  advancement  we  have  made  in  morals  and  refinement. 

The  Temple. 

On  the  spot  now  occupied  by  Southampton-buildings,  on  the 
south  side  of  Holborn,  there  anciently  stood  a  preceptory  of  knights 
templars^  called  the  Old  Temple.*  In  the  reign  of  Henry  U.  when 
this  order  had  so  far  emerged  from  that  primitive  state  of  poverty 
which  was  indicated  by  the  emblem  on  their  seal  of  two  men  riding 
on  one  horse,  as  to  be  worth  some  fifteen  thousand  manors ;  they 
purchased  all  that  portion  of  ground  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames, 
extending  from  Whitefriars  to  E^ex -street,  and  erected  on  it  a 

*  On  palling  down  certain  houses,  maina  were  discovered  of  thip  ftrnc- 
■pwards  of  a  eencury  ago,  some  re-      tare,  which  was  of  a  circular  form. 
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large  and  magnificent  edifice,  which  received  the  name  of  die  New 
Temple.  Here»  from  the  spaciousness  of  its  halls,  parliaments 
and  general  councils  were  frequently  held ;  and  here,  also,  as  a 
place  of  superior  safety,  the  jewels  of  the  crown  were  kept,  and 
persons  of  wealth  deposited  their  treasures. 

On  the  suppression  of  the  knights  templars,  in  1312,  Edward  II., 
in  the  6th  year  of  his  reign,  granted  the  Temple  and  its  apporte- 
nances  to  Aymer  de  Valence,  earl  of  Pembroke ;  but  two  years 
after  he  re-granted  the  premises  to  his  uncle,  Thomas,  earl  of  Lan- 
caster, on  whose  attainder  they  reverted  lo  the  crown.  His  portion 
of  the  Temple  property  was  given  for  life  to  Hugh  le  Despenser, 
junior,  who  being  attainted  of  treason,  1st  Edward  ill.  the  place 
would  have  again  been  in  the  crown,  but  the  decree  of  the  Great 
Council  of  Vienne,  in  1324,  having  made  a  general  grant  of  the 
possessions  of  the  Templars  to  the  knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem, 
Edward  III.  was  induced  to  present  the  Temple  to  that  order ;  the 
prior  and  convent  of  which  conveyed  it  to  a  society  of  lawyers,  who 
emigrated  here  from  Thaives  Inn,  for  a  rent  of  ten  pounds  per 
annum. 

On  the  dissolution  of  the  order  of  the  knights  hospitallers,  in 
the  32d  of  Henry  VIII.  the  Temple  reverted  to  the  crown,  but  was 
still  continued  to  be  held  on  lease  by  the  law  professors  till  the 
time  of  James  I.,  who,  by  his  letters  patent,  dated  at  Westminster, 
on  the  13lh  of  August,  in  his  sixth  year,  granted  the  whole,  by  the 
description  of  '  Hospitalia  et  capitalia  messtiagia  cognita  per 
nomen  dc  Inner  Temple,  sive  novi  Templi  Lond'  &c.  to  sir  Julius 
Caesar,  knt.  and  the  treasurers,  benchers,  and  others  of  this  house, 
and  their  assigns,  for  ever, '  for  the  reception,  lodging,  and  educa- 
tion of  the  professors  and  students  of  the  laws  of  this  realm,'  at  the 
rent  of  10/.  yearly  from  each  society. 

At  the  dissolution  of  the  order  of  knights  templars,  that  grant  of 
their  land  which  composed  the  Outer  Temple,  was  bestowed  on 
the  canons  regular  of  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  who  dis- 
posed of  them  in  1324,  to  Walter  bishop  of  Exeter,  who  erected 
thereon  a  stately  edifice,  as  a  city  mansion  for  himself  and  his 
successors,  which  he  called  Exeter  house.  This  being  afterwards 
alienated,  came  to  the  noble  families  of  Paget  and  Leicester,  and 
at  last  to  that  of  Essex.  It  being  afterwards  pulled  down,  Essex 
street  was  built  on  its  site. 

The  societies  of  the  Inner  and  Middle  Temple  consist  each  of  a 
treasurer  chosen  annually,  a  senior  order  of  barristers  called 
benchers,  barristers  generally,  students,  and  a  variety  of  inferior 
officers.  The  chief  executive  authority  is  vested  in  the  treasurer, 
who  has  the  power  of  admitting  or  rejecting  students,  of  accepting 
or  refusing  tenants  for  the  chambers ;  of  recovering  and  paying 
away  all  monies ;  and  generally  of  doing  every  thing  which  is  of 
instant  necessity,  in  the  direction  of  the  society's  affairs.  All 
matters  of  higher  concern,  or  of  a  legislative  nature,  are  determined 
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in  what  are  called  parliaments  of  the  society,  which  are  usually  held 
twice  every  term.  Of  oid,  no  student  could  be  called  to  the  has, 
before  he  had  been  examined  as  to  his  learning  and  abilities  by 
the  whole  body  of  benchers,  and  had  performed  various  grand  and 
petty  mootings ;  but  now  these  ceremonies  are  dispensed  with, 
and  any  student  who  has  attended  commons  for  a  stated  number  of 
terms  in  the  course  of  five  years,  is  entitled  to  demand  a  call  to  the 
bar.  The  benchers,  however,  still  retain  the  power  of  refusing 
the  call  to  any  student,  against  whom  they  may  conceive  a  prejudice, 
and  in  some  instances  are  supposed  to  have  exercised  this  right 
rather  invidiously.  At  commons,  there  are  three  degrees  of  tables, 
one  for  the  benchers,  a  second  for  barristers,  and  a  third  for  stu- 
dents. Formerly  they  cut  their  meat  on  slices  of  bread,  and  drank 
out  of  wooden  trenchers  and  green  earthen  jugs. 

Members  of  these  societies,  though  required  to  attend  at  com- 
nioii.%  need  not  be  resident;  and  many  of  those  by  whom  the 
chunibers  are  occupied  are  solicitors  and  private  gentlemen,  who 
have  no  connection  with  either  of  the  houses. 


St.  Mary*8  Chvrch, 

The  early  history  of  this  venerable  fabric  is  enveloped  in  obscu- 
rity. Weever  in  his  '  Funeral  Monuments,'  on  the  credit,  as  he 
slates,  •  of  British  story,'  refers  to  a  tradilion  of  the  Temple  having 
been  one  of  those  originally  founded  by  Dunwallo  Mulniulius,  as 
a  place  of  refuge  and  sanctuary  for  thieves  and  other  offenders, 
about  the  year  of  the  world  4748;  and  Dunwallo  himself,  with 
other  British  kings,  is  reported  to  have  been  buried  here.  This, 
however,  is  only  traditional ;  the  authentic  history  of  the  church  t  au 
be  traced  to  as  early  a  period  as  1185,  in  which  year  it  was  dedi- 
cated in  honour  of  the  blessed  Virgin,  by  Heraclius,  patriarch  of 
Jerusalem  ;  who,  at  the  above  time,  was  entertained  by  the  knights 
templars,  whilst  on  a  mission  from  pope  Lucius  III.  to  Henry  II. 
m  order  to  invite  that  monarch  to  ascend  the  throne  of  Jerusalem. 

This  edifice  narrowly  escaped  destruction  in  the  great  fire  of 
1666;  in  1682  it  was  repaired  and  beautified,  and  a  curious  wain- 
scot screen  was  set  up.  In  1695,  the  south  western  part,  which 
bad  suffered  by  fire,  was  rebuilt.     It  has  been  since  that  time  par- 
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tially  ^paired  in  various  parts  i  the  Idst  and  most  extensive  was  in 
the  years  1826  and  1827«  under  the  direction  of  R.  Sinirice,  esq. 

The  plan  of  this  church,  as  represented  in  the  preceding  page, 
exhibits  two  distinct  portions  of  buildings.  The  westernmost 
connists  of  the  ancient  circular  church,  formerly  itisulated,  and 
con«tituting  the  only  church  of  the  extraordinary  militant  church- 
men by  whom  it  was  created*  The  eastern  portion  is  a  long 
square,  made  in  breadth  into  three  aisles  by  two  rahges  of 
pillars,  four  in  each  range.  In  the  centre  of  the  outer  circular  wall 
of  the  western  pile  of  building  is  a  magnificent  recedhig  semi- 
circular arched  doorway;  the  various  mouldings  springing  from 
pillars  with  capitals  approaching  to  the  Corinthian  order,  the 
intervals  between  which  are  filled  with  mouldings  of  the  zig-eag 
and  lozenge  varieties ;  near  the  jamb  are  small  costumic  statues^ 
supposed  to  represent  king  Henry  II.  and  his  queen  ;  the  whole  is 
in  fine  preservation  and  presents  a  magnificent  specimen  of  Norman 
architecture ;  it  owes  its  present  state  to  the  protection  it  i^ceives 
from  the  porch  of  pointed  architecture  in  front  of  it,  which,  although 
less  ancient  than  the  building,  probably  succeeded  to  an  older 
porch.  In  the  wall  south  of  this  porch  are  three  lofty  round- 
headed  windows,  the  archivolt  mouldings  springing  from  columns 
attached  to  the  jambs  with  elegant  capitals  ;  the  easternmost  has  a 
freshness  almost  unequalled,  owing  to  the  circumstance  of  their  being 
concealed  for  years  by  an  attached  chapel  hid  behind  buildings  in 
former  tidies,  and  destroyed  in  1825.  The  piers  between  the  win- 
dows are  occupied  by  buttresses,  and  the  elevation  is  finished  with 
a  block  cornice  and  parapet ;  nearly  the  whole  of  this  side  had 
been  built  after  a  fire  in  1685,  by  sir  Christopher  Wren,  in  the 
Italian  style ;  it  has  recently  been  restored  under  the  directions  of 
R.  Smirke,  esq.  and  a  doorway  with  a  Doric  frontispiece  walled  up. 
An  inscription  on  the  parapet  records  these  repairs  as  follows : 

HVJVSCB  £018  SACRA 

PARTBH  AVSTRAtBH  SIBt 

PROPRIA  M 

RE8TITVI  CVRAVIT 

INTERIOR  18  TEMPLI    HOSPITVYM 

JUHANNB  GVRNBT  ARlllGERO 

THB8AVRARIO 

MDCCCXXVII. 

The  northern  side  is  nearly  concealed  by  adjacent  houses.  The 
circular  clerestory  contains  windows  assimilating  with  the  aisle,  but 
of  a  subordinate  character;  like  the  lower  portion,  it  has  l>een  par- 
tially restored,  and  a  block  cornice  and  parapet  substituted  for 
the  former  battlements.  The  chapel  which  stood  on  the  south  side 
was  an  addition  to  the  original  plan  ;  it  was  a  curious  specimen  of 
architecture,  in  two  stories,  the  lower  in  the  same  style  as  the  circular 
church,  the  upper  the  lancet  architecture  of  the  portion  now  to 
be  described.    The  eastern  church  is  united  to  the  other  par» 
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already  particolarized  at  the  eastern  portion ;  tliishas  been  restored^ 
and  its  gabies^  one  of  which  rises  above  every  aisle  are  finijihed 
with  crosses.  In  the  north  eastern  angle  is  an  attached  octangular 
staircase  turret.  The  south  side  has  recently  been  restored  in  Bath 
stone ;  it  is  made  into  five  divisions  by  well  proportioned  buttresses, 
each  division  containing  a  handsome  triple  lancet  windowi  the  cen- 
tral rismg  above  the  others  ;  the  archivolts  are  moulded  and  spring 
from  columns  attached  to  the  jambs ;  the  elevation  finishes  with  a 
block  cornice  and  parapet.  The  east  front  is  in  three  divisions, 
also  made  by  buttresses,  containing  in  like  manner  lancet  windows ; 
the  ashlaring  is  modem,  having  been  restored  with  Portland  stone 
in  1756 ;  the  points  of  the  gables  which  correspond  with  the  western 
front  are  crowned  with  urns ;  the  north  side,  which  abuts  on  a 
burying-ground,  resembles  the  southern  already  described ,  it  re- 
tains manT  of  its  original  features,  and  has  only  been  repaired  in 
brick  work.  The  annexed  engraving  shews  a  south  viest  view  of 
the  church  as  repdired  by  Mr.  Smirke  in  1826.  By  the  late  alter- 
ations a  passage  has  been  formed  from  the  west  side  of  the  church 
to  the  court  on  the  south  side.  The  circular  part  of  the  church 
on  the  south  side  now  appears  in  its  original  state. 

The  interior  displays  one  of  the  most  interesting  specimens 
of  architecture  in  the  country;  the  circular  church  forms  a 
vestibule  to  the  other,  and  its  area  is  unincumbered  ;  in  the  centre 
is  a  peristyle  of  six  clusters  of  columns  with  leaved  capitals,  from 
which  spring  the  same  number  of  acutely  pomted  arches,  forming 
a  circular  aisle;  round  the  entire  building,  above  the  points  of  the 
archeSp  is  a  second  story,  consisting  of  an  arcade  of  small  intersect- 
ing circular  arches,  with  openings  at  intervals  lo  the  vault  over  the 
aisles;  the  upper  or  clerestory  is  composed  of  six  round  headed 
windows,  the  arehivolts  resting  on  columns,  from  the  inner  column, 
of  every  main  cluster  rises  a  smaller  column  to  the  roof,  sustain  • 
iog  on  their  capitals  transom  ribs,  which  severally  unite  in  a  com- 
mon centre  ornamented  with  a  boss ;  the  dado  of  the  windows  in 
Ihe  aisles  has  a  series  of  stalls  al>ove  a  continued  scat;  the  arches 
are  pointed  and  spring  from  columns  with  exceeduigly  curious 
capitals ;  on  the  spandrils  of  every  arch  a  singular  grotesque  head. 
The  entire  of  the  ancient  work  has  l)een  wantonly  destroyed  at 
Ihe  last  repair  for  the  sake  of  restoring  the  same  with  modern  stone 
work,  although  no  pretence  of  decay  in  the  old  work  existed  as  an 
excuse.  Oh  the  south  side  was  a  door  leading  to  the  curious 
chapel  destroyed  at  the  last  repair,  and  in  the  sill  of  one  of  the 
windows  oh  the  same  side,  is  a  repetifioii  of  the  same  inscription 
as  on  the  exterior.  The  roof  of  the  aisle  is  strongly  vaiil!ed  with 
stone  and  filled  in  with  chalk  ;  the  ribs  spring  from  tlie  main 
closter  and  from  corresponding  pillars  attached  to  the  side  walls. 
Above  the  great  doorway  is  a  closed  up  circular  window,  and  below 
it  is  a  stone  with  the  following  modern  copy  in  Saxon  capitals  of 
an  ancient  inscription  discovered  and  destroyed  in  1695 :— 
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0  O 

X     ANNO.  AB  .  INCARNATIONB  .  DOMINI  .  M.C.L  X.X.X  V.  DBDICAT 

MEC      BOCLESIA  .  IN  .  HONORS  .  BEATB  .  MARIE  A.  DNO  . 

ERACLIO  .  DEI  .  GRA  .  SCR  .  RESVRBCTlONIS  ECCLBSIB  . 

PATRIARCBA  .  fill.  IDV8  .  PBBRVARII  Q  BA  .  ANNATIM 
..9  I  ^ 

PBTBTIB  .  DB  .  IlTNTA  .  S.  PBNITBTIA  .  LZ.  DIBS  .  INDVLSIT. 

The  approach  to  the  more  modera  portion  of  the  church  is  worthy 
of  attention ;  it  i.s  made  by  singularly  formed  pointed  arches  admirably 
accommodated  to  the  junction  of  the  circular  with  the  square  plan* 
The  columns  of  the  choir  are  clustered  with  uniform  capitals,  from 
which  springs  the  stone  vaulted  roof,  which  is  groined  in  the  simplest 
manner  with  arches  and  cross  springers ;  at  the  points  of  inter- 
section are  gilt  bosses ;  the  whole  is  a  beautiful  specimen  of  the 
lancet  or  Salisbury  variety  of  pointed  architecture.  The  aisles 
are  not  of  equal  width,  the  centre  being  wider  than  the  others. 
The  fittings  up  of  the  church  are  of  dark  brown  oak  in  the 
usual  style  of  Wreifs  decorations.  The  altar  screen  is  un 
usually  plain.  The  pulpit  and  desks  are  arranged  in  the  middle  of 
the  centre  aisle ;  the  former  is  octangular,  with  a  magnificent  carved 
sounding  board,  the  latter  is  suspended  from  the  ceiling.  Both  tlie 
pulpit  and  sounding  board  are  enriched  with  the  elaborate  carving 
of  Grinlin  Gibbons. 

The  organ  screen  is  elaborately  carved  of  the  Corinthian  order ; 
it  was  erected  in  1682 ;  on  the  entrance  to  the  south  aisle  are  the 
arms  of  the  Inner  Temple,  and  to  that  of  the  north  those  of  the 
Middle  Temple.  The  organ  occupies  the  centre;  it  is  considered 
one  of  the  finest  instruments  in  England.  In  several  of  the  win- 
dows are  the  ancient  arms  of  England,  viz.  gu,  three  lions  passant 
guardant  or,  on  heater  shields. 

The  body  of  the  choir  is  paved  like  a  parish  church  ;  the  benchers 
and  members  of  the  two  inns  of  court  have  seats  for  themselves  on 
their  respective  sides  of  the  church. 

A  mean  modern  font  stands  in  the  circular  aisle  near  the  ^v<  st 
door. 

The  dimensions  of  this  elegant  church  are  as  follows  : 

ft.  in. 

Extreme  length,  including  the  circular  part    150  0 

Ditto  in  the  clear 140  0 

Diameter  of  circular  church    5S  0 

Length  of  choir    82  0 

Breadth  of  ditto 58  0 

Height  of  vaulting  ditto   37  0 

The  monuments  are  very  numerous.     The  first,  in  point  of  inte- 
rest, are  the  splendid  groups  of  sepulchral  effigies  which  occupy 
the  central  portion  of  the   area  in  the  circular  church  ;  which  are 
in  point  of  curiosity,  almost  identified  with  the  building 
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These  ancient  sepulchral  monuments  lie  in  two  groups,  within 
the  circular  area.  They  are  generally  reputed  to  represent  knights 
templars.  From  the  crowded  manner  in  which  these  memorials 
of  departed  greatness  are  now  arranged,  there  is  little  doubt  of  their 
having  been  removed  from  the  places  they  originally  occupied; 
most  probably  from  tombs  or  pedestals  which  once  stood  here,  but 
which  at  some  remote  period  have  been  destroyed.  '  This  conjec- 
ture/ says  Mr.  Brayley,  *  is  corroborated  by  the  tact  of  an  excava- 
tion having  been  made,  during  the  repairs  in  1811,  under  the  north- 
eramost  group,  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  whether  any  vault  or 
coffins  were  beneath,  and  it  was  then  satisfactorily  ascertained  that 
there  was  neither  one  nor  the  other.'* 

These  interesting  effigies  are  nine  in  number,  and  some  are  much 
mutilated  and  defaced.  They  are  disposed  in  two  rows,  between 
the  north-eastern  and  south-eastern  columns,  and  are  inclosed 
within  iron  railings.  The  figures  have  been  sculptured  out  of  blocks 
of  freestone,  two  feet  in  thickness,  and  are  lying  on  platforms  of 
similar  stone.  The  attitudes  vary  ;  but  the  figures  are  all  recuni- 
beat,  and  represent  knights,  armed  cap-d-^fe,  in  mail  armour,  with 
surcoats.  One  only  is  bare-headed,  and  wears  a  monk's  cowl. 
Their  shields  are  of  the  heater,  or  Norman  form,  but  differ  in  size ; 
one  of  themt  is  so  remarkably  long,  that  it  extends  from  the  shoul- 
der to  the  middle  of  the  leg.  Their  heads,  which,  with  a  single 
exception,  repose  on  cushions,  are  mostly  in  hoods  of  mail.  One 
w«ars  a  kind  of  casque.  Most  of  their  swords  have  been 
broken;  in  consequence  of  which  one  of  the  knights  has  been 
described  as  in  the  act  of  drawing  a  dagger. 

Five  of  the  effigies  are  cross-legged,  a  position  acknowledged  to 
indicate  that  they  were  intended  either  for  actual  crusaders,  or  for 
other  knights  who  had  assumed  the  cross,  and  been  engaged  in  the 
holy  war  against  the  infidels  in  Palestine. 

Not  a  single  figure  of  the  northernmost  group|  can  be  decidedly 
appropriated ;  but  the  fifth,  or  that  which  is  cros8-lep;ged,  most 
probably  represents  Gilbert  Marshall,  third  earl  of  Pembroke,  who 
was  killed  by  a  fall  from  a  horse,  at  a  tournament  near  Ware,  in 
Jtine,  1241,  and  whose  remains  were  deposited  near  those  of  his 
father  and  brother  in  this  edifice.  Camden  says,  that  *  the  statues 
of  William,  and  his  sons  William  and  Gilbert,  all  marshals  of  Eng- 
land and  earls  of  Pembroke,  were  still  to  be  seen  in  this  Temple ;' 
and  on  one  of  them  was  this  inscription,  in  letters  almost  effaced  : 
Comef  Pembrochia,  and  on  the  side.  Miles  eram  mortU,  Man 
nuiioi  vicerat  armis.  The  fourth  knight  is  in  a  peculiar  attitude, 
apparently  trampling  on  a  dragon,  most  probably  in  allegorical  re- 
ference to  the  Christian's  triumph  over  Satan. 

The  principal  figure§  in  the  southernmost  group  is  said  by  Mr. 

*  Brit(OD*9    Public    Buildings    of      fig.  9. 
lx»Bdon,  vol.  i.  p.  1S9.  X  Figs.  1  to  5 

*  Cnj^raved   in  the  annexed  plate,  §  F<g.  6. 
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Gougb  la  be  that  ol  Geoffrej  de  Hagnaville,  who  wu  nude  eiH  of 
&iies  by  king  Stephen  ;  and,  en  hia  creation,  augmented  his  familj 
■roil,  which  were  quarterly  <yr  and  gvUi,  witb  an  cscarbuacle,  wfakli 
charge  ii  itill  apparent  on  the  aliield,  aad  ii  the  only  inataacc  ol 
(he  bearing  ol  arms  on  a  aepulchral  monumeot.  Tbia  turbulent 
lord  waa  killed  in  an  attack  nbich  be  made  on  the  caatle  ol  Barawell. 
Aa  be  died  under  acnteace  ol  excommuaication,  the  (en plan  did 
not  dare  to  give  him  Cbrtatian  burial,  but  wrapping  bis  body  in  lead 
bung  it  <Hi  a  crooked  tree  in  the  oichaid  ol  Uie  Old  Temple,  Lon- 
don (in  Holborn)  the  remains  alter  the  excommunication  bad  been 
removed  by  abaolution,  found  a  realmg  place  in  the  new  church  of 
the  Temple,  on  the  spot  where  it  now  lies,  or  near  it. 

The  next  efiigy*  is  that  ol  the  lamous  William  Harsball,  lirat 
earl  of  Pembroke,  who  died  in  April,  1219.  On  hia  tbield  in  a 
lion  rampant,  forming  a  part  of  bis  arma. 

The  third  figuref  is  supposed  to  repment  Robert  Roc,  a  templar, 
who,  dymg  about  the  year  134a,  bestowed  upon  the  order  the  manor 
of  Ribston,  iu  Yorkshire;  but  Mr.  Gough,  on  the  authority  of 
bishop  Tanner,  assigns  this  figure  to  the  second  lord  Ros,  who  waa 
buried  here  in  the  1 1  th  Henry  HI.  anno  1227.  On  the  shield  are 
three  water  bougets,  the  bearing  ol  the  Ros  family. 

The  last  liguret  is  supposed  to  be  inleuded  for  William  Harahall, 
seccmd  earl  of  Pembroke,  who  died  April  8,  1231. 

Adjoining  the  last  efiigy  is  a  coffm-shaped  slab,§  rising  to  aa 
edge  in  the  centre.  It  has  been  assigned  to  William  Pldilageael, 
fifth  son  of  Henry  III.  who  died  in  hia  infancy,  and  was  buried 
here  about  1256. 

The  next  monument  which  claims  atlenlim  it  a  pontiltcally 
habited  figure,  at  the  east  end  ol  the  south  aisle  of  the  choir. 


iJouuwunt  o/a  Bithop  in  the  Temple  Church. 

[Je  is  extended  on  an  altar,  with  a  crosier  in  his  left  hand,  and  b 

R.ving  the  bcuediclion  with  his  right  hand.   This  ancient  monument 

has  been  assigned  to  the  patriarch  Heraclius,  who  died  at  Acre,  in 

•  Fij.  T.  t  Fif.e.  t  Fig.  9.  »  Fig.  10. 
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the  jeaf  1101 »  but  there  is  no  proof  existing  that  that  ecclesias- 
ti^«  nmains  were  ever  brought  to  this  country.  Mr.  Gough  * 
wilb  givater  probability,  oonceives  it  to  be  the  effigy  of  Sylvester  de 
Everdon,  bishop  of  Carlisle,  and  some  time  chancellor  of  England, 
vbo  mt  undoubtedly  buried  in  this  edifice  in  ltl5d.  At  the  repair 
in  1811,  an  entire  skeleton  was  discovered  beneath  this  effigy, 
within  a  leaden  envelope,  placed  in  a  stone  chest,  or  coffin,  of  about 
tea  feet  in  length  and  three  feet  in  height.  Fragments  of  garments, 
and  portions  of  a  crosier  were  found,  but  no  episcopal  ring. 

In  the  south-east  corner  of  the  church  is  a  fine  marble  bust  of  the 
ate  lord  Thurlow ;  beneath  is  the  following  inscription  : 

'Bdvsrdvt .  Thvrlow  .  liaro  .  Thvrlow  .  a .  Tlivrlow  .  svmmva  .  regoi .  cancer 
hrivs  •  hie  .  aepvltvf  .  est  .  viiii .  aDDii  .  lixv  .  mentib  .  x  .  decessit  .  anoo  • 
nlnia  .  bvo^aoae .  hdcccti  .  idibvt  •  Septembris .  vir  •  alUi .  meote  .  et .  magna 
praeditvf  .  qvi .  nacUs  .  preeclaris&imas  .  occasiones  .  optime  .  da  .  palria  .  me« 
reodi .  ivra  .  eccesi«B  .  reglf  •  civivm  •  pericvlvm  .  vocata .  fir  mo  .  pi .  cQOstaqtif 
animo .  tvtatvs  .  eit.' 

Id  the  south  aisle,  above  the  effigy  of  the  bishop  before  noticed^ 
18  a  plain  oval  tablet  to  the  memory  of  the  hon.  Daines  Barripgton* 
who  died  March  14,  1800,  aged  73. 

Near  this  are  three  elegai^t  marble  slabs :  the  fir^t  is  to  G.  Rous, 
esq.  who  died  June  11,  1802,  aged  57;  the  second  is  to  fi.  C. 
Litchfield,  esq.  who  died  October  3,  1822,  aged  65;  and  the 
last  records  sir  J.  C.  Hippesley,  bart.  LL.D.,  F.  K.  S.  and  F.  S.  A. 
He  died  May  3, 1825,  aged  79. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  choir  is  an  altar  tomb,  with  a  recumbent 
effigy,  habited  in  a  black  gown  and  ruff,  with  hands  c)asped  in 
prayer.  Above  the  effigy  is  a  semicircular  arch,  the  soffit  rjchly 
paoDelled.  It  is  to  the  memory  of  that  eminent  lawyer  and  anti- 
quary, Edmund  Plowden,  esq.  of  Plowden,  in  Shropshire,  who  died 
Feb.  6,  1584,  aged  67.t 

Nearly  adjoining  is  a  neat  marble  slab  to  the  memory  of  sir 
George  Wood,  knight,  and  one  of  the  barons  of  the  exchequer  He 
died  July  7,  1824. 

More  westward  is  a  monument  of  marble,  with  finished  columns 
of  the  Corinthian  order.  It  is  to  the  memory  of  sir  G.  Treby,  knt. 
chief  justice.     He  died  December  13,  1700,  aged  56. 

At  the  west  end  of  the  same  aisle  is  the  figure  of  a  mail  kneeling 
at  a  desk,  with  one  hand  on  his  breast,  and  the  other  opening  a 
lKK)k.^  He  is  habited  in  a  gown  and  ruff  of  the  time  of  Elizabeth. 
There  is  no  inscription  recording  the  deceased,  but  a  few  lines  of 
Lalin  poetry. 

Against  the  west  wall  of  the  gallery  is  a  neat  monument  to 
James  Howell,  esq.  the  author  of '  Londinopolis,'  &c.  He  died  in 
^666. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  altar  is  a  neat  marble  slab  to  the  memory 
of  the  late  John  Hatsell,  esq.  clerk  of  the  house  of  commons,  who 

*  Sepal.  Hon.  i.  281.  London* 

Engraved  in    Smith's  Antiq.  of         X  Abo  engraved  in  the  same  work- 
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died  October  16,  1820.  This  slab  also  records  the  decease  of  his 
father  and  grandfather.  Adjoining  is  a  similar  slab  to  sir  Robert 
Chambers^  kut.  chief  justice  of  the  supreme  court  of  judicature^ 
Bengal.     He  died  May  9,  1803,  aged  65. 

In  the  circular  part  of  the  Temple  church,  the  following  monu- 
ments are  deserving  of  notice  : 

On  the  north  side  is  a  neat  tablet  by  Fiaxman,  representing  a 
female  mourning  over  an  urn  ;  it  is  to  the  memory  of  W.  Moore, 
esq.  who  died  Sep.  14,  1814.  A  sarcophagus  with  square  formed 
head,  in  which  is  a  bust  of  the  deceased,  to  S.  Mead,  who  died 
April  13, 1733,  aged  63. 

Nearly  adjoining  is  a  neat  marble  tablet,  with  cariatidal  figures 
of  Hope  and  Charily,  to  A.  Campion,  esq.  obit  1801. 

On  an  altar  tomb  on  the  same  side  of  the  church,  is  a  fine  figure 
of  John  Hiccocks,  esq.  a  master  in  chancery.  He  is  represented 
reclining  with  a  roll  of  paper  in  his  hand,  and  habited  in  the  dres^ 
of  the  time.  He  died  April  5,  1726,  aged  58.  Behind  the  figare 
are  two  pilasters  of  the  Corinthian  order  supporting  an  arched 
pediment  and  urn. 

Against  the  wall  at  the  entrance  to  the  south  aisle,  is  a  neat  tablet 
to  the  learned  John  Selden,  Dec.  16,  1586,  died  1656. 

The  terrace  before  the  Inner  Temple  hall  is  regularly  and  excel- 
lently paved:  and,  facing  the  south,  is  always  dry.  This  advan- 
tage attracts  many  visitors,  who  pass  their  leisure  hours  in  conver- 
sation there  with  their  friends,  and  in  admiring  the  trees,  walks, 
flowers,  and  moving  scenes  of  the  river ;  but  a  more  inviting  and 
retired  promenade  is  that  of  the  Fountain  Court,  where  a  stream 
of  water  is  forced  to  a  considerable  height,  and  falls  again  into  a 
neat  circular  basin,  surrounded  by  rails,  and  very  beautiful  trees, 
through  which  the  antique  walls  and  buttresses  of  the  Middle 
Temple  hall  have  an  highly  picturesque  effect,  whence  the  eye 
descends  down  a  flight  of  steps  to  a  handsome  railing,  enclosinis:  a 
garden  filled  in  the  most  pleasing  manner  by  large  groups  of  trees 
arranged  near  excellent  gravel  walks,  bordered  by  flowers.^  Such 
are  the  embellishments  peculiar  to  the  precincts  of  the  Temple.  Of 
the  quadrangular  passages  and  alleys  nothing  recommendatory  can 
be  said  with  propriety,  as  they  are  certainly  suited  only  to  absolute 
conveniences,  without  one  pretension  to  good  light  or  good  air. 

Tke  Tnnr  Temple  Hall, 

This  hall  is  said  to  have  been  built  in  Edward  III.*s  reign  ;  the 
wall  between  the  Thames  and  garden  about  the  year  1550 ;  and 
the  hall  ceiled  in  1554.     About  which  time  Mr.  Packinglon,  trea- 

*  It  was  in  this  garden,  accordin;^  garden, 

to  Shakspeare,  tliat  those  unhappy  Shall  send  between  the  red  rose  and 
badges  of  distinction,  the  white  and  the  white, 

ri'd  n-se.  originuled.  A  thousand  souls  to  death  and  deadly 


-*  Tht  l»rawl  to  day,  night.* 


Grown  to  this  faction  in  the  Temple  Hcntjf  VI. 
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MTtr,  built  Tanfield  court,  so  called  from  Uie  chambem  of  sir 
LMienoe  Tanfield,  chief  baron,  beiing  there ;  till  which  time  it 
was  called  Packiogton  court* 

It  b  very  coosiderable  in  size ;  and  has  been  altered,  burnt,  and 
rebuilt,  from  the  days  of  Edward  III.  to  the  present*  The  fronts 
fadog  the  Thames,  is  of  Portland  stone,  with  three  buttresses,  and 
a  semi-sezagon  turret.  The  roof  supports  a  small  cupola*  The 
entrance  is  through  a  very  large  door,  in  a  western  whig,  or  pro* 
jeeliog  building.  Over  the  entrance  are  three  shields  of  arms,  viz* 
the  royal  arms  of  Richard  I.,  Henry  IV.,  and  George  IV*  Above 
the  whole  is  a  clumsy  quaterfoil,  enclosing  the  arms  of  the  Inner 
Temple*  This  edifice  was  repaired  in  1816  and  1819,  as  appears 
bjf  inscripticms  on  the  front.  The  inside  is  elegantly  decorated, 
and  the  paintings  good*  These  are,  the  portraits  of  William  III* 
^>i7»  judges  Coke  and  Littleton ;  and  the  story  of  Pegasus,  the 
performance  of  sir  James  Thornhill* 

The  library  consists  of  upwards  of  ten  thousand  books  and  raanu* 
acripts.  The  parliament  chamber  is  ornamented  with  portraits  of 
George  II.  queen  Caroline,  lord  Hunsdon,  judge  Twisden,  Fuich, 
aarl  of  Nottingham,  sir  Martin  Wright,  lord  chancellor  Harcourt^ 

Anno  1653  the  kitchen  was  built;  anno  1559,  the  buildings 
Bear  the  Alienation  Office  were  erected  ;  in  1673,  Uie  great  carved 
Kreen  in  the  hall  was  set  up ;  anno  1^6,  C»sar*s  buildings,  be- 
tween the  church  and  the  hall,  were  erected,  and  so  called,  for 
that  sir  Julius  Caesar,  master  of  the  rolls,  gave  three  hundred 
pounds  towards  the  charge ;  anno  1607  the  paper  buildings  were 
elected,  and,  being  consumed  by  fire,  were  rebuilt,  a  noble  pile  of 
apadous  and  pleasant  chambers ;  they  were  finished  in  1686,  sir 
Robert  Sawyer,  treasurer ;  anno  1609  the  Inner  Temple  gate  was 
built;  about  1616  part  of  the  Inner  Temple  gate.  Fig  Tree  court, 
(the  east  side  in  1607)  and  buildings  near  Ram  alley,  and  the  Kmg's 
bench  office,  were  erected ;  part  of  the  lane  also  in  1657  ;  chambers 
agamat  the  west  end  of  the  church,  built  in  1579,  and  anno  1681* 

In  the  year  1684  was  built  the  Middle  Temple  gate,  next  Fleet- 
street,  which  is  a  fine  structure,  in  the  style  of  Inigo  Jones.  It  has 
a  graceful  front  of  brick  work,  with  four  large  stone  pilasters  of  the 
Ionic  order,  and  a  handsome  pediment,  with  a  round  in  the  middle 
of  it,  having  these  words  inscribed  :  *  SuRREXiT  impensis  Socie- 
TAT*  Med.  Templi,  mdclxxxiv.'  Lower,  just  over  the  arch,  the 
figare  of  an  holy  lamb,  1684,  Sir  Christopher  Wren  was  the  ar- 
chitect. 

Over  the  colonnade,  at  the  end  of  Pump«court,  is  an  inscription 
in  memory  of  a  fire  that  happened  some  years  ago.   • 

Vetuftistims  TempUriomm  Porticn  i^e  eonsumpla  anno  1678.  Nova  hmc 
Mmptibai  Medii  Templi  extmcta  anno  1681,  Golielmo  Wbitdocke,  Armig.  Tiie- 

nw.  . 

The  Temple  church,  having  narrowly  escaped  the  flames  m  Id06 
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MB  newly  bewikilted,  adorned,  and  the  cunoiis  wflsnical  mnfim  t^ 
«p,  Anno  Deoi.  1692,  when  sir  TbonuM  RobinsoB  was  treaaarer  of 
Ihe  Inner  Temple,  and  gir  Francis  Witbeas,  tiaasuiar  of  Um  Middk 
iMan^  Tht  loiiOi-ireat  part  was,  ia  the  year  IflM^  aew  baill  with 
jUma  :  oa  the  wall,  UBlil  the  last  repair,  was  this  inscription  t 

V/etat(ate  eoRauinpCom,  Tmpenfit  utriosqoe  SocieCatb  rettUatom,  1605. 

ftfcolCo.rto^'.       >   Armij.  Tlie«ir. 


Middit  Temple  HaU. 

'  This  is  a  handsome  insulated  brkk  building,  stvenglheaed  by 
'ImtlieBteB,  Ihe  quoins  of  stone,  elevated  opon  Taults,  and  whose 
ichnof  raphy  b  ia  the  shape  of  a  T.  Between  the  bvttresaea  are 
live  square-beaded  windows,  each  divided  by  three  nrailiona  hito 
loar  lights,  wilhia  a  transom.  The  upper  lig;hts  have  arched  heads. 
The  wall  is  finished  with  a  neat  parapet  emtmttled.  The  princiual 
l^traaee  is  at  the  north<-easl  corner,  through  a  porch  consisting 
of  two  coKtmns  of  the  Ionic  order,  supporting  a  pediment,  in  which 
M  the  arms  of  the  society.  This  leads  through  a  handsome  pas- 
Mge  to  the  screen,  the  doors  of  which,  elaborately  ornamented 
with  carvings,  admit  the  professore  to  Uieir  hall  or  dining  room. 
It  is  Wainscetted  as  high  as  the  bases  of  the  windows;  under 
which  is  an  enriched  Tusean  cornice,  and  foar  ranges  of  pannels  on 
each  side,  the  greater  number  filled  with  the  emblaaoned  arms  of 
Rtadere  hi  succession. 

The  screen  consists  of  five  divisions  m  breadth,  two  of  wbieh  are 
the  arched  doors;  the  remainder  are  boinded  by  six  Tuscan  pillars, 
Moie  intercohimniatiotts  contain  each  twocaryatide  busts,  and  fimr 
pannels.  The  entablature  of  these  pillars  has  a  strance  hitmsive 
enriched  frieze  on  their  capitals,  exehisive  of  the  usual  memlicrs. 
The  attic  has  six  pedestals,  terminating  in  Ionic  caryatide  basts, 
which  support  a  second  entablature.  Between  thow  are  elegant 
little  niches,  with  five  statues,  separated  by  pannels.  Over  each 
niche  are  grotesque  figures,  assistant  supporters  of  the  upper  enta- 
blature, with  two  ptereed  arches  lietween  them  and  the  caryatides. 
The  whole  of  this  laboured  screen,  and  the  numerous  carvings,  are 
of  oak.  Behind  it,  on  Ihe  east  wail)  are  several  complete  coats  of 
mail,  with  lances,  halberls,  shields,  and  guns,  arranged  oa  their 
sides,  and  above  Ihem.  In  the  centre,  a  pointed  window  of  five 
ftiullions  contains  the  date  of  the  building,  1570 ;  and  several  coats 
of  arms  in  painted  glass,  with  which  every  window  hi  the  hall 
abounds,  many  indifrerently,  but  the  majority  well  executed« 

The  roof  is  most  ingeniously  contrived,  and  contains  an  amaaing 
quantity  of  stronc  oak  timber.  SsmJI  pedestals,  resting  en  stone 
bfacketr,  iassrted  in  the  pieis  between  the  windows  in  the  north 
and  sovlh  walls,  support  segments  of  large  eireles,  or  nlis,  that 
ascend  to  projecting  beams  from  the  great  cornice  above  the  win* 
doiw;  those  are  Uia  faassa  ot  o«htt  shmU  segSMafei^  which  aurtain 
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beams  of  a  second  cornice ;  and  thus  again  to  a  third  row  of  seg- 
ments, and  a  cornice ;  and  froni  fliis  tfie  centre  part  of  the  roof  is 
iipportedj  OD  small  pillars*  The  outline  of  each  great  rib,  fiom 
the  piers  to  the  summit,  is  a  pointed  arch»  divided  into  three  une<* 
quailed  sized  escallops  ;  and  these  are  connected,  east  and  westj  by 
arched  ribs  from  every  projecting  beam  to  the  nej^t.  A  great  num^ 
ber  of  small  ribs  and  pillars  are  arranged  under  the  whole  ascent 
of  the  roof  *  but  in  a  manner  too  complicated  to  be  understood, 
Dnless  examined.  Every  great  rib  is  ornamented  with  three 
pendants ;  and  an  aperture  under  the  lantern  admits  sufficient 
light  to  render  the  parts  distinct.  It  may  with  truth  be  asserted, 
that  London  cannot  produce  another  instance  equally  curious  and 
singular. 

The  twelve  CsBsars,  and  some  other  busts,  are  placed  on  the 
cornice  of  the  wainscot ;  and  the  west  wall  supports  a  centre  pic- 
ture of  Charles  L  on  a  white  horse,  passing  through  an  arch,  at- 
tended by  an  equerry,  who  carries  his  helmet.  The  king  is  repre- 
lented  in  armour ;  and  the  general  excellence  of  the  colouring  and 
drawing  b  such  as  to  render  it  almost  certain  that  it  is  an  original 
by  Vandyke.  This  grand  painting  totally  eclipses  the  adjoining 
portraits  of  Charles  IL  queen  Anne,  George  1.  and  George  II.. 
though  they  all  possess  some  merit. 

The  finely  executed  south-bay  window  deserves  attentive  exami- 
nation, as  it  is  entirely  filled  with  painted  glass,  most  minutely 
executed,  representing  the  arms  of  a  great  number  of  illustrious 
persons,  surrounded  by  rich  and  beautiful  ornaments.  Merely  to 
name  those,  and  others  distributed  throughout  the  hall,  would  fill 
several  pages.* 

Hie  south  part  of  the  hall  is  built  against  by  an  erection  of 
brick,  ifk  the  carpenter's  Gothic  style.  It  is  ornamented  with  but- 
tresses ;  the  quoins  and  dressings  being  of  stone :  the  buttresses  are 
fmished  by  angular  pinnacles  with  fmials.  Those  at  the  angles  are 
pierced  and  used  as  chimney  pots.  This  building  was  erected  in 
1Q24,  and  is  used  as  a  library.  It  contains  about  8,000  volumes, 
principally  the  bequest  of  sir  Robert  Ashley,  1641.  A  pair  of 
globes,  of  the  time  of  Elixabeth,  and  a  portrait,  supposed  to  be 
that  of  the  above  gentleman,  are  preserveain  the  library. 

East  of  the  last  is  a  brick  pile  oi  buildings,  with  the  date  of  162&, 
and  above  the  principal  doorway  is  a  neat  slab,  withm  foliage,  on 
which  is  inscribed  '  Library  stayres.  F.  M.  T.  Ao.  Do.  1697.'  The 
quoins  of  this  building  are  of  stone. 

The  parliament  chamber  of  the  society  has  nothing  particular  to 
recommend  it  at  present ;  but  was  used  in  the  reign  of  James  L 
by  committees  of  the  house  of  commons  for  their  sittings. 

The  AUMS  of  the  IffHtR  Tsmflb  are  as,  a  pecatQi  ttKeot  or, ;  those  of  the 
Middle  Tbhflb  are  ar.  or  a  cross  f^.  a  psscnaf  lanib  or»  carryiDg  a  bmner  an 
charged  wilh  a  cross  gu, 

^  Mny  of  then  ate  eagfaved  in  Dogdale's  Otigisea  Jurniiciaks,  99S— 999. 
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LineoUe  Jhtu 

As  an  inn  of  court,  Lincoln's  Inn  is  next  in  rank  to  the  Temple, 
which  it  equals  in  the  number  of  eminent  lawyers  it  has  produced. 
Of  these  it  may  he  sufficient  to  mention  sir  John  Fortescue,  one  of 
the  fathers  of  English  law,  who  held  'the  great  seal  under  Henry 
the  sixth ;  that  virtuous  chancellor,  sir  Thomas  More ;  the  learned 
antiquary,  sir  Henry  Spelman ;  sir  Matthew  Hale  ;  lord  chancellor 
Egerton,  &c  ;  Prynne,  the  memorable  victim  of  Star  Chamber 
tyranny,  who  was  also  a  member  of  this  society.  For  an  alleged 
libel  in  the  *  Histriomastix,'  he  was  condemned  by  that  infamous 
court,  to  pay  a  fine  of  5,000/.,  to  lose  his  ears  in  the  pillory,  and  to 
be  imprisoned  for  life :  nor  did  the  odious  verdict  terminate  here, 
for  the  chamber,  assuming  a  jurisdiction  co-equal  with  its  vindictive- 
ness,  ordered  Prynne  to  be  expelled  from  the  university  of  Oxford, 
and  the  society  of  Lincoln's  Inn. 

At  what  time  students  were  first  admitted  at  Lincoln*s  Inn  seems 
doubtful.  Mr.  Malcolm,  on  the  authority  of  an  heraldic  MS. 
which  terms  LincoIn*8  Inn,  <  an  ancient  ally  unto  the  Middle  Tem- 
ple,' says,  '  there  is  no  memory  of  any  flourishing  estate  of  the 
students  and  "professors  of  the  common  law  resident  in  this  college 
till  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  when  it  appears  by  rolls  and  remem- 
brance of  that  house,  the  same  then  began  to  be  famous.' 

Lincoln'isi  Inn  is  situated  on  the  west  side  of  Cliancery-Iane ;  a 
portion  of  its  site  was  anciently  occupied  by  the  church  and  house 
of  a  body  of  preaching  friars,  who  came  to  England  in  the  year 
1221.  These  friars,  who  were  thirteen  in  number,  and  had  for 
their  prior,  Gilbert  de  Fraxineto,  met  with  much  encouragement  iu 
England,  Hubert  de  Burgh,  earl  of  Kent,  who  died  in  1252,  and 
was  buried  in  tlieir  church,  left  them  his  house  in  Westminster, 
which  was  nothing  less  than  the  ancient  Whitehall,  or  York  house* 
The  friars  sold  it  to  the  archbishop  of  York,  who  left  it  to  his  suc- 
cessor in  the  see.  Hence  it  was  called  York  house,  or  York  place, 
until  the  year  1529,  when  Henry  VI 11.  took  it  from  cardinal  Wolsey, 
and  gave  it  the  name  of  Whitehall. 

In  the  year  1250,  the  friars  of  this  order  had  a  grand  convocation 
at  their  house,  to  the  number  of  four  hundred  ;  and  having  no 
possessions  of  their  own,  they  entreated  maintenance  by  almsg  On 
the  first  day  of  their  meeting,  Henry  III.  attended  their  chapter, 
and  participated  in  a  dinner  which  he  had  provided.  Afterwards 
the  queen  did  the  same ;  and  the  royal  example  was  followed  by 
the  bishops  of  London,  the  abbots  of  Westminster,  St.  Alban's, 
Waltham,  and  others.  Here  the  friars  preachers  continued  nutil 
the  year  1276,  when  Gregory  Rokeslie,  the  mayor,  and  the  barons 
of  London,  gave  them  a  piece  of  ground  near  Baynard's-castle,  and 
the  ruins  of  Mountfichet,  to  build  a  new  church,  which  was  after- 
wards known  by  the  name  of  Black-friars* 

The  principal  property  of  the  old  friar  house  belonged  to  William 
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de  Haverfaall,  who  was  treasurer  to  king  Henry  III. ;  but  on  faia 
attaiodar  for  high  treason,  his  mansion  and  lands  devolved  on  that 
nonarchy  who  gave  a  plot  of  ground  to  Ralph  de  Neville,  lord 
chancellor,  and  bishop  of  Chichester^  who  built  a  large  house,  and 
liTed  iu  it,  until  bis  death,  in  1244.  It  next  became  the  residence 
of  Richard  de  Wilts,  and  afterwards  fell  to  Henry  Lacy,  earl  of 
Lincoln,  to  whom  Edward  the  first  presented  the  Old  Friar  house. 
The  earl  of  Lincoln  made  it  his  residence,  and  hence  it  was  called 
his  inn,  or  Lincoln^s  Inn,  according  to  the  literal  meaning  of  the 
word  and  the  usage  of  the  period,  when  an  inn  meant  a  lodging, 
or  bouse  in  general. 

This  earl  of  Lincoln  b  said  to  have  introduced  students  here  in 
1310 ;  but  aa  he  died  in  that  year,  it  la  probable  that  students  had 
been  admitted  before  that  period. 

By  some  means,  which  none  of  our  historians  explain,  the  bishops 
of  Chester  again  became  the  proprietors  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  con- 
tinued 00  until  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century ;  when  Robert 
Sherbom,  bishop  of  that  see,  conveyed  it  to  a  student  of  the  house, 
d  the  name  of  William  Sulyard,  or  Syliard,  for  a  terra  of  99  years. 
This  grant  was  confirmed  in  1536,  by  a  subsequent  bbhop  of 
Chester,  in  a  deed  which  conveyed  the  house  and  lands  to  the  said 
William  Sulyard  and  his  brother  Eustace.  In  1579,  the  surviving 
naa  of  Eustace  conveyed  the  whole  to  Richard  Kin  smill  and  the 
rest  of  the  benchers,  for  the  sum  of  520/. 

Lincoln's  Ion  forms  a  great  quadrangle,  composeo  of  the  gate- 
honae,  the  hall  on  the  west  side,  the  chapel  on  the  north,  and  se- 
veral chambers  on  the  south. 

The  principal  gate  just  mentioned,  is  flanked  by  two  square  pro- 
jections, or  towers ;  but,  as  almost  all  the  windows  have  beei  mo- 
deraiised,  the  venerable  character  of  the  structure  is  greatly  injured. 
Over  the  gateway  are  three  shields  of  arms  in  square  compartments. 
The  first  are  tlie  arms  of  Lacy,  earl  of  Lincoln,  the  middle  the 
royal  arms,  and  the  third  the  arms  of  sir  Thomas  Lovell,  knt.  the 
builder  of  the  gate.  Beneath  the  arms  is  *  Annd  Dam.  1518/ 
Thb  piece  of  sculpture  was  repaired  and  re-gilt  in  1816.  The  hall, 
as  seen  through  the  arch  from  Chancery-lane,  has  the  appearance 
of  ft  monastic  building,  occasioned  by  the  buttresses  and  pointed 
windows.  It  was  erected  in  the  reign  of  Henry  Vll.  and  is  sixty- 
two  feet  in  length,  and  thirty-two  in  breadth. 

The  side  walls  are  divided  by  buttresses  into  five  divisions, 
occupied  by  windows,  with  obtusely  arched  heads,  and  divided 
by  diree  mullions;  at  each  extremity  of  both  sides  are  oriels; 
thb  hall  being  singular  in  possessing  four  of  such  appendages ; 
over  one  of  the  west  windows  is  a  shield  held  by  an  angel. 
On  the  roof  b  a  modern  lantern.  The  interior  b  much  modern- 
bed;  it  b  covered  with  a  modem  coved  ceiling  of  plaster;  the  oriels 
have  internally  obtuse  arches,  the  mouldings  resting  on  angels.  At 
the  north  or  upper  end  b  a  canopy  over  the.  lord  chanoellor'fi  seat» 
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gnd  at  the  opposite  end  a  screen  and  music  gallery ;  it  is  curiouiiy 
carved  and  reaches  to  the  present  ceiling ;  it  is  made  in  height 
into  two  stories^  the  lower  divided  into  compartments  by  termini 
with  human  heads;  the  upper  story  has  termmal  columns;  the 
whole  is  surmounted  by  a  pannel  containing  a  dial,  and  decorated 
with  Ionic  pilasters:  there  are  two  entrances  in  the  lower  story, 
the  former  openings  to  the  gallery  are  now  filled  with  paintmgs  of 
the  following  shields  of  arn^s  and  inscriptions  ;r-rl.  His  royal  high- 
ness, James,  duke  of  York  ;  2.  the  right  honourable  lord  Newpoit; 
3.  the  right  honourable  the  earl  of  Bath  ;  4.  his  m^esty  Charles 
tl. ;  6.  the  right  honourable  earl  of  Manchester ;  6.  the  rigbt 
honourable  lord  Henry  Howard  ;  7.  his  serene  highness  prince 
Rupert  of  the  Rhine*  All  are  dated  February  10, 1675,  The  screes 
is  painted  of  a  light  wainscot  colour,  and  groined.  Against  the 
north  wall  is  the  famous  painting  of  *  St.  Paul  before  FeliK  and 
Agrippa/  by  Hogarth  ;  placed  there  about  1750,  in  conseqneDce 
of  a  legacy  by  Mr*  Wyndham ;  on  the  frame  the  following  arms, 
via.  a9wre  sixteen  millrinds  4, 3»  4,  3,  and  2  or .  on  a  cantao,  or.  a  lion 
irampant  o^ure.  On  each  side  of  this  painting  is  an  old  portrait 
of  a  judge.  This  hall  is  now,  by  permission  of  the  l)enchen«  used 
for  the  sittings  of  the  lord  high  chancellor. 

The  chapel  is  situated  north  of  the  hall,  and  is  elevated  on  an 
open  crypt  of  three  arches*  separated  by  buttresses  of  six  gradations, 
with  large  windows  filled  by  painted  glass.  The  arches  of  the 
cloisters  are  richly  covered  by  tracery,  quaterfoils,  and  geometrical 
figures,  in  the  manner  of  Henry  the  Vlltli's  chapel ;  and  are  cor* 
rect  imitations  of  our  ancient  florid  style* 

.  The  chapel  was  designed  b^  Inigo  Jones ;  but,  unfortunately, 
this  celebrated  architect  was  incapable  of  producing  a  complete 
specimen  of  faithful  imitation:  a  flash  of  genius  now  aod  then 
appean,  but  it  has  a  disproportion  or  a  deformity  to  counter- 
balance the  effect,  Mountam,  bishop  of  London,  consecrated  this 
chapel  on  the  feast  of  the  Asoensioa^  in  1683.  The  windows 
abound  with  multitudes  of  emblazoned  arms,  in  painted  glass,  of 
noblemen  ai)d  treasurers,  to  the  present  period*  mingled  with  fine 
figures  of  the  prophets  and  apostles,  fp  J791,  the  chapel  under* 
went  considerable  repairs*  under  the  superintendanoe  of  the 
late  J.  Wyatt,  esq.,  when  it  received  a  new  roof  and  a  window 
at  the  west  end. 

Henry  Golfer,  esq.  in  166B,  founded  a  sermon,  preached  in  this 
cha|)el  on  the  first  Wednesday  of  every  montli.  The  preacher 
receives  twelve  pounds  per  annum }  and  be  left  eight  pounds  for 
charitable  purposes. 

.  Dr.  Warburton,  bishop  of  Glouoester,  who  was  preacher  to  the 
society,  founded  a  lecture  in  1708,  to  be  pronounced  on  tha  first 
Sunday  after  Michaelmas  term,  and  the  firet  before  and  after  Hilary 
t^rm^  .annuaUy«  for  proving  the  truth  of  the  Christian  religifln  from 
4ia  oonmletion  of  the  propheoies  in  tha  Old  and  V(em  Testament. 
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TbrSocietyMipoint  a  preacher  and  chaplain;  and  divine  ser- 
vice if  ceiebrateci  on  Sundays  and  holidays. 

The  ground  under  the  cloisters  was  the  burial-place  of  the 
society ;  but,  since  I79I9  it  has  been  reserved  for  the  benchers 
QDly,  Few  men  Df  much  eminence  have  beeu  buried  in  this  chapel ; 
bat  a  plain  stone  in  the  cloisters  under  the  chapel  is  inscribed  *  Here! 
lies  the  body  of  John  Thurloe,  secretary  of  state  to  the  protector 
Oliver  Cromwell,  and  a  member  ot  this  society.' 

Stone-buildings,  so  termed  because  they  are  composed  of  that 
material,  are  situate  parallel  with  the  west  side  of  Chancery-lane ; 
their  east  front,  and  the  east  side  of  the  Six  Clerks  and  Registrar's 
office,  whose  pnncipal  front  b  m  Chancery-lane,  formed  an  oblona 
court.  But  those  buildings  are  only  part  of  a  vast  range,  projected 
by  the  society,  and  designed  by  sir  Robert  Taylor.  The  garden 
front  consists  at  present  of  a  rustic  basement,  wiUi  arcades  and  win- 
dows, at  the  north  end  of  which  is  a  wing,  consisting  of  six  Corin<« 
thian  pillars,  which  support  an  entablature  and  pediment.  The  cor-* 
nice  of  the  wing  is  continued  through  the  whole  length  of  the  fronts 
which  terminates  in  a  ballustrade ;  but  the  two  ranges  of  windows 
are  entirely  plain.  It  will  be  perceived  from  this  that  the  facade  is 
not  of  the  most  superb  description ;  but  when  viewed  through  the 
toliaj^e  of  the  garden,  and  the  long  line  tlms  broken  by  the  inter* 
Tcntioa  of  trees,  it  has  a  very  pleasing  effect,  particularly  fron^ 
Serle*s-court. 

The  chambers  within  Stone-buildmgs  are  magnificent,  and  sell 
or  let  at  very  high  prices.  The  leases  commenced  in  June  1780^ 
for  ninety-nine  years,  and  three  lives  named  at  the  time,  with 
power  to  nominate  a  fourth  at  the  decease  of  the  last  survivor. 
They  are  transferable  for  a  fine  of  ten  pounds.  Those  in  the  an- 
eieni  buildings  are  held  on  single  lives,  and  are  transferable  for  len 
pounds  on  tlie  ground  floor,  and  less  for  the  upper  stories,  except 
the  first  floor. 

The  site  of  SerleVcourt,  or  New-square,  was  origuially  caUed 
Fidiett's-field,  01  Little  Lincoln's-inn-field.  It  appeared  that  Henry 
Serle  and  a  person  named  Clerk,  had  some  claims,  which  were  set- 
tled by  an  agreement,  dated  in  the  thirty-fourth  year  of  Charles  II, 
between  them  and  the  benchers  of  the  society.  That  fixing  the 
specific  property  of  the  parties,  Mr.  Serle  was  permitted  to  build 
on  the  field.  The  chambers  in  this  square  are  freehold,  but  sutject 
to  certain  restrictions  inserted  in  the  agreement  between  the 
benchers  and  Serle.  The  whole  of  the  chamben  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  society  entitle  the  holden  to  a  vote  for  members  of 
parliament  for  Middlesex  and  Westminster. 

The  three  sides  of  New-square  are  occupied  exclusively  by  bar* 
risters  and  respectable  solicitors ;  the  fourth  side  is  open  to  the 
(aidett,  which  is  tastefully  laid  out,  and  veiy  extensive.  '  It  is^ 
however,  to  be  regretted,  that  in  a  crowded  city,  where  a  blade  o( 
grass  can  scarcely  •  be  8ee»  in  a  circumfer^ce  of  fifteen  or  tweitfy 
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miles,  with  die  exception  of  the  gardens  attached  to  the  inns  of 
court,  that  they  should  be  locked  up  from  the  public'  *  The  wall 
and  terrace  which  separate  this  garden  from  LincolnVinn-fields, 
were  raised  about  the  year  1663,  at  an  expense  of  1,000/.  In  tbti 
early  part  of  the  last  century,  a  Mr.  Wheedon  prof>o6ed  to  erect  a 
beautiful  range  of  buildings  on  the  east  side  of  the  gardens.  The 
plan  was,  that  they  should  be  only  one  story  high,  and  be  without 
cbimneySy  but  it  did  not  meet  with  encouragement. 

In  the  centre  of  the  new  square,  LincolD's«inn,  there  was  for- 
merly a  fountain,  consisting  of  a  Corinthian  column  by  Inigo  Jones; 
but  among  the  changes  that  take  place  an  the  course  of  time,  the 
fountain  has  been  converted  into  a  gas-light  column. 

The  council-chamber  of  Lincoln's-inn  is  a  very  handsome  apart- 
ment. The  library,  on  the  ground  floor  of  Stone-buildings,  con- 
tains above  eight  thousand  volumes,  deposited  in  four  rooms ;  to 
increase  which,  each  master  of  the  bench  contributes  eleven  guineas; 
and  every  student,  when  called  to  the  bar,  five  pounds;  the  master 
of  the  library,  (a  bencher,  elected  annually,)  purchases  such  books 
relating  to  jurisprudence  as  are  not  commonly  found  in  libraries. 
It  is  open  every  day  from  ten  o'clock  till  two,  lor  the  use  of  the 
members  of  the  society.  There  are  several  landscapes,  by  Brughal, 
on  copper;  and  a  marble  bust  of  Cicero.  Besides  which,  the  vrMs 
are  adorned  with  portraits  of  lord  chief  justice  sir  Richard  Rainsford ; 
sir  John  Franklin,  a  master  in  chancery ;  judge  Hales,  who  gave 
his  manuscripts  to  the  society  ;  and  lord  chief  justice  Mansfield ; 
with  many  pictures  by  Italian  masters,  and  some  drawings.f 

The  Aam  of  Lincoln's-inn  are  or,  a  lion  rampant. 

Qray*9  InHt 

The  name  of  this  inn  of  court  is  derived  from  the  noble  family  of 
the  Gray's,  who  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  conveyed  the  ground 
on  which  it  has  been  erected,  and  which  formed  part  of  the  manor 
of  Portpool  (ignobly  commemorated  in  Portpool-lane),  to  a  society 
of  students  at  law.  The  domain  of  this  society  extends  over  a  large 
extent  of  ground  between  Holborn  and  Theobald's  road ;  It  has  a 
fpacious  square,  and  still  more  spacious  garden,  well  laid  out,  and 
shaded  with  lofty  trees ;  but  the  approaches  on  all  sides  are  exceed* 
ingly  mean,  and  the  buildings,  if  we  except  two  new  piles  called 
Verulam  and  Raymond-buildings,  are  of  a  very  ordinary  descrip* 
tion. 

The  chapel  and  hall  stand  between  Holbom*court  and  that  part 
6f  the  square  extending  towards  Oray*s  Inn-lane,  and  at  the  south- 
east comer.  The  chapel  is  totally  destitute  of  every  species  of. 
ornament ;  and  is  indeed  so  entirely  plain,  that  one  of  the  best 
writers  on  the  subject  of  the  metropolis  justly  observes,  that  m 
description  of  It  will  be  accomplished  in  saying,  it  has  four  walla^ 
and  several  windows,  large  and  small. 

•  Percy  Hist.  tol.  il  p;  169.  4  Laae*i  Galtio  to  LuKolnVlDO,  1608. 
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The  hall  is  a  brick  buildijig»  in  that  slyle  of  Architecture  which 
prevailed  from  the  time  of  Henry  VI II.  to  that  of  James  !•  The 
exterior  ia  built  of  red  brick,  and  the  side  walls  are  divided  by  but* 
Irenes  ;  in  the  intervals  are  windows  of  the  usual  domestic  style  of 
the  period  when  it  was  built ;  the  gables  are  marked  by  a  graduated 
battlement  curiously  worked  in  brick.  Over  the  centre  of  the  roof 
was^  until  1826,  the  original  lantern,  which  had  a  picturesque  and 
antique  appearance ;  it  was  then  replaced  by  the  present  carpen* 
ter's  Gothic  erection,  and  at  the  same  time  the  walls  were  covered 
with  Roman  cement,  slates  substituted  for  the  tiles  on  the  roof,  and 
the  whole  entirely  modernized.  A  new  south  porch  was  at  the 
same  time  constructed.  The  interior  retains  its  pristine  features, 
and  is  a  very  interesting  specimen  of  the  architecture  of  the  day ; 
the  roof  of  oak  is  sustained  on  noble  arched  beams,  seven  in  num- 
ber, handsomely  carved,  and  in  a  fine  state  of  preservation.  At  the 
west  end  is  a  curious  and  highly  carved  screen  and  music  gallery 
of  dark  oak,  displaying  one  of  the  earliest  specimens  of  Italian 
architecture  in  the  country ;  it  is  made  by  Ionic  columns  into  four 
divisions,  occupied  by  arches,  the  frieze  and  shafts  of  the  columns 
covered  with  filhigree ;  in  the  spandrils  of  the  arches  are  angels  with 
palm  branches  and  chaplets ;  two  of  the  arches  are  filled  in  with  a 
shell-framed  ornament,  the  others  are  glazed.  The  whole  is  sur- 
mounted by  a  ballustrade,  enriched  with  termini.  The  lantern  ia 
situated  between  the  fourth  and  fifth  beams  from  the  west,  and 
beneath  it  a  modern  stone  occupies  the  ancient  situation.'  The 
oriel  is  situated  on  the  north  side ;  it  is  entirely  filled  with  coats  of 
arms  in  stained  glass.  In  the  eastern  window  are  twenty-three 
coata  of  arms.^  The  west  window  is  occupied  by  shields  of  arms,  in 
stained  glass  of  modern  workmanship.  In  one  of  the  windows  on 
the  south  side  is  a  sun  dial,  on  painted  glass,  with  the  arms  of  the 
ian»  and  the  following  inscription: 

T 

VI  not  muUunar  io  Ulii  T.  C  1709. 

A  Against  the  east  wall  below  the  window,  are  the  following 
paintings:  Charles  I.  between  Charles  II.  and  James  II.  whole 
lengths ;  against  the  north  wall  is  a  painting  of  tlie  great  lord 
Bacon,  between  two  other  portraits  of  judges.  On  the  south  wall 
is  another  portrait. 

The  library  is  exceedingly  well  supplied  with  books  for  tlie  use  of 
the  students. 

In  its  government,  rules,  and  practice,  this  society  is  similar  to 
the  other  principal  inns  of  court. 

The  AftMS  of  GftAT*s  Inn  are,  5<r.  a  griffio  tegreant  or. 

SergeatUs*  Jnn. 
According  to  Sir  Edward  Coke,  tlie  order  of  sergeants  at  law  is 

*  Vid  e  Sir  W.  Dugdale**  Ori^pnei  Jaridicialesi  for  a  detcription  of  them. 
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upwards  of  eleveo  huodred  yeansUnding.  We  fiod  meiitkminade 
of  them  in  a  statute  of  the  8d  Edward  L  In  the  reign  of  Henry 
Vill.  they  were  ao  numerous  that  twenty-eight  of  them  received  at 
one  time  the  honour  of  knighthood ;  and  yet,  in  the  following  reign, 
the  number  had  been  so  much  diminished*  by  various  casualties, 
tliat  sergeant  Benlowes  described  himself  iolui  iervienM  ad  Ugem. 

The  degree  of  sergeant  is  the  highest  taken  at  the  common  law, 
as  that  of  doctor  is  of  the  civil  law.  The  call  to  it  is  by  royal  man* 
date«  issued  on  the  recommendation  of  the  judges.  The  Court  of 
Common  Pleas  is  their  peculiar  sphere  of  practice ;  but  they  may 
and  do  plead  in  any  of  the  courts.  The  judges  are  always  selected 
from  this  body,  the  members  of  which  they  continue  to  distinguish 
by  the  friendly  appellation  of  broihers. 

Wh^n  a  barrister  is  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  sergeant,  he  is  awora 
at  the  Chancery  bar,  to  *  well  and  troly  serve  the  king's  people ; 
truly  to  oounsel  them  after  their  cunning ;  not  to  defer  or  delay 
their  causes  willingly,  for  covet  of  money  or  other  thing  that  may 
turn  to  their  profit ;  and  to  give  due  attendance  accordingly.' 

It  was  in  ancient  times  customary  for  the  whole  body  of  sergeants 
to  proceed  on  the  day  foUowmg  the  swearing  in  of  a  brother,  in 
public  procession  to  Westmmster*hall,  in  order  to  present  him  to 
the  judges  of  the  different  courts.    And  havuig  had  their  coi^ 
of  white  linen  or  silk  pat  on  without  any  black  ones  over,  and 
being  dothed  in  robes  of  two  colours,  they  walked  to  Westminater- 
hall,  accompanied  by  a  great  number  of  gentlemen  of  the  long 
robe,  of  several  houses  of  court  and  chanceiy,  ^e  warden  of  the 
Fleet,  Marshal,  &o.;  and  attended  by  clerks,  two  of  each  ser 
gcanls,  immediately  following  him,  &c. ;    dso,  by  the  stewards, 
botlers,  and  other  servants  to  the  houses,  all  bare-headed  and 
clothed  in  short  party-coloured  vestments.'    On  the  appearance  of 
the  new  sergeant  the  judges  were  wont  to  exclaim,  *  Methinks  I  see 
a  brother.'    The  brother  presented  a  ring,  with  his  motto  engraven 
on  it,  to  each  of  their  lordships,  in  token  of  his  union  to  the  frater 
nity.     Ail  the  others  Serjeants  bad  also  rings  given  to  Uiem.   When 
this  ceremony  was  finished,  the  brotherhood  returned  sometimes  to 
Ely  House,  at  others  to  the  Middle  Temple  Hall,  where  a  grand 
feast  was  given  on  the  occasion,  to  which  the  most  distinguished 
personages  in  the  state  were  invited.     From  the  description  of  an 
entertainment  of  this  sort,   given  in   1531,  at  Elv  House,  they 
appear  to  have  been  at  times  of  extraordinary  magnificence.^    The 
feasting  on  this  occasion,  continued  from  Friday,  the  10th  of  No 
vember,  till  the  following   Tuesday.     '  On  Monday,  king  Henr} 
and  queen  Catherine  of  Arragon  dmed  there  in  separate  chambers, 
and  the  foreign  ambassadors  occupied  a  third  apartment.     In  the 
great  hall,  siv^icholas  Lombard,   mayor  of  London,  the  judges 
barons  of  the  Exchequer,  and  the  aldermen,  presided  at  the  kiqg's 
table.       On  the  south  side  sat  the  master  of  the  rolls,  the  masters 

•  Vide  aale  vol.  i.  p.  aiS. 
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in  Cbancei^t  and  worebiplul  citizeDs.  The  north  side  of  the  ball 
was  occupied  (yy  aldermea  appointed  to  sit  at  the  head«  the  real 
filled  by  respectable  merchants.  In  the  cloisterSf  chapel^  and  gaU 
leiyf  were  placed  knights  and  gentlemen  of  lesser  degree.  The 
crafts  of  London  were  in  other  halls ;  whilst  the  sergeants  and  thei« 
ladies  wera  in  chambers  appomted  for  their  reception.  The  quan^ 
tity  of  provisicm,  on  the  occasion^  resembled  that  for  a  coronation 
feast.' 

The  presentation  of  the  rings^  and  perhaps  a  private  merryr 
making*  amopg  the  fraternity  themselves,  are  now  the  only  relics  of 
these  showy  and  expensive  customs. 

Sergeant's  Inn*  situated  at  the  bottom  of  Chancery-lane,  consists 
d  two  courts,  of  rather  mean  appearance.  As  formerly  observed, 
it  was  anciently  called  Faryingdon*s  Inn,  after  the  same  person  who 
gave  name  to  Uie  ward,  m  which  it  is  situated.  The  hall  b  neat 
and  commodious;  and  its  windows  are  filled  with  the  armorial 
bearings  of  various  members  of  the  fraternity.  It  has  several  por- 
tiaits,  and  on  the  front  is  the  date  of  erection,  1678. 

The  Anns  of  SsaQBANT's  Iks,  Cbaacer^laoe,  are  Or,  a  itork  proper, 

Oiiffwd'^  Inn. 

A<yoming  8ergeant's«inn,  is  Clifford*s*fain,  so  called,  from  ils 
original  owners,  the  noble  family  of  Clifford.  About  1837,  the 
widow  of  Robert  de  Clifford  demised  it  to  a  society  of  students  in 
the  eommon  law.  None  of  the  other  uios  of  court  can  shevi  a  title 
so  ancient.  The  inn  has  two  courts  and  a  small  garden ;  and  is 
under  the  government  of  a  principal  and  twelve  rulers.  The  ball 
is  a  plain  Oothie  structure,  with  wmdows  emblazoned  with  armorial 
bearmgs.  It  was  repaired  and  decorated  in  1828;  on  the  hall  is  a 
imall  turret. 

The  Armi  of  Clifford's  Inn  are  checkey  or  aod  an,  a  fease  ^,  all  wilhi  a 
bordaie  |rtt.  charged  with  eight  beianti. 

CUmenfi  Inn 

Thia  appears  to  have  been,  from  an  early  period,  one  of  the 
most  eminent  of  the  minor  schools  of  law,  or  inns  of  Chancery. 
There  are  traoes  of  its  existence  as  far  back  as  1478.  It  is  sup- 
posed to  have  derived  its  name  from  a  spring  of  water  in  the  vici- 
nity, called  St.  Clement's  well,  now  covered  with  a  pump,  which 
had  of  old  the  reputation  of  curing  a  variety  of  disorders,  and  was 
much  resorted  to  by  the  credulous.  The  society  of  this  inn  is  go« 
yerned  by  a  principal  and  fourteen  ancients.  The  hall  is  built 
of  red  brick»  and  is  situated  on  the  south  side  of  tbe  prineipal  court. 
Above  tbe  door  is  inscribed-—*  Impensis  hiyua  hospetii  extructa 
aniio  is docxvi.  T,  Blackwell,  P.*  On  the  cornice  is  a  shield, 
with  an  anchor,  and  beneath  it  is  inwribed-^^  Lex  Anchora  regni,* 
The  interior  is  ornamented  with  a  good  portrait  of  sir  Matthew 
Hale  and  several  others^  names  not  kpown.    In  the  centre  of  the 
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garden  tliere  is  a  statue  of  a  naked  Moor«  supporting  a  sun-dial 
which  was  presented  to  the  society  b^  Holies,  lord  Clare,  from  whose 
family  they  derive  their  title  to  the  mn  and  its  appurtenances.  The 
figure  is  extremely  well  sculptured,  but  the  position  of  it  has  bean 
censured  as  *  cruel  and  unnatural/  constantly  excitmg  *  the  com* 
iniseration  of  the  passenger/  for  <  the  poor  sable  son  of  woa/  Ac* 
cording  to  the  same  standard  of  criticism,  people  should  be  melted 
to  tears  at  seeing  Old  Father  Thames  exposed  night  and  day  in  the 
court  of  Somerset-house,  alike  unsheltered  from  the  winti^  Winds 
and  summer  heats.  The  Moor,  like  the  god  of  the  river,  is*  but  an 
allegorical  personage  ;  and  many  a  worse  allegory  is  to  be  seen  in 
London,  than  a  child  of  the  sun  supporting  a  sun^lial.* 

The  Arms  of  Clbmbnt*8  Inn  are  ar,  an  anchor  crest  wilhout  a  stock  pmper 
fnvironed  in  the  centre  with  the  letter  C  or. 

New  Inn^ 

On  the  site  now  occupied  by  New-inn,  there  anciently  stood  a 
common  hostelry  or  inn,  known  by  the  sign  of  the  Blessed  Virgin. 
In  1485  it  was  converted  into  an  inn  of  chancery  by  sir  John  Finenx, 
lord  chief  justice,  and  attached  to  the  Middle  Temple.  On  the 
demolition  by  the  protector  Somerset,  of  Chesler*s-mn,  which  stood 
on  the  site  of  the  present  Sea*coaUlane,  on  the  south  aide  of  the 
Strand  in  order  to  make  way  for  Somerset-house,  the  students  in- 
corporated themselves  with  those  of  New-inn.  The  society  is  go* 
verned  by  a  treasurer  and  twelve  ancients.  It  boasts  the  honour  of 
having  educated  the  great  sir  Thomas  More,  who  studied  here  pre- 
vious to  entering  himself  of  Lincoln's-inn.  The  hall  is  a  plain 
structure  of  brick,  situated  ou  the  east  side  of  the  square. 

Tlie  Arms  of  New  Inn  are  vt,  a  flower-pot  ar,  with  ffillj  flowers  ^«.  leaved 
vert. 

Lyon* 8  Inn. 

In  Holywell 'Street,  opposite  to  the  New-inn,  there  is  another 
called  Lyon*s-inn,  which  is  an  appendage  to  the  Inner  Temple.  It 
is  a  place  of  considerable  antiquity,  entries  having  been  made  in  the 
steward*s  books  so  early  as  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Fifth.  It  has  a 
hall,  with  some  paintings,  but  the  other  buildings  are  insignificant. 

T\w  Arms  of  Lyons*  Inn  are  checkey  or.  and  or.  orer  all,  a  lion  rampant 
sabU 

Staples^  Inn. 

The  merchants  of  England  were  formerly  obliged  to  exhibit  for 
sale  their  wool,  cloth,  tin,  and  other  staple  commodities,  in  certain 
public  places  appointed  for  that  purpose*  Staples*-inn,  in  Uolbom^ 
was  one  of  th^se,  and  therefore  so  named.  As  early  aa  1416  it 
had  been  converted  into  an  inn  of  chancery,  dependant  on  GrayV 
inn.  It  is  divided  into  two  courts,  and  has  a  pleasant  garden ;  the 
hall  is  a  small  but  handsome  structure,  and  ornamented  in  the  in* 
terior  with  portraits  of  Charles  II.,  queen  Anne,  earl  of  Macdes- 

•  Percy  Hbt  ii.  ^  1«8. 
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field,  lord  chancellor  Cowper^  on  lord  Camden,  on  stained  glass. 
The  inn  is  under  the  go.vemn^ent  of  one  principal  and  eleven  an* 
dents.  , 

The  Arms  of  Staples*  Inn^  are  ntrt,  a  wool-pack  or,  corded  the  last. 

FurnivaPs  Inn» 

The  lords  of  Furnival,  who  make  so  conspicuous  a  figure  in  our 
military  history,  from  the  warlike  days  of  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion  to 
those  of  the  Black  Prince,  possessed  on  the  north  side  of  Holborn» 
lear  Gray's  Inn- lane,  a  splendid  city  residence,  which  went  by  the 
family  name.  In  the  reign  of  Richard  II.  the  family  became  ex- 
tinct in  the  male  line,  and  Furnivars  Inn  fell  by  marriage  into  the 
possession  of  the  earls  of  Shrewsbury,  with  whom  it  remained  till 
the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  Francis,  the  then  earl,  in  consideration 
of  120/.  sold  the  premises  to  the  society  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  that 
society  converted  them  into  a  separate  inn  of  court,  holding  of 
Lincoln's  for  payment  of  3/.  6«.  4d,  yearly. 

The  buildings  having  fallen  into  a  state  of  great  decay,  they  were 
lately  entirely  removed,  and  on  the  site,  which  is  of  considerable 
extent,  a  new  court  of  chambers  has  been  erected,  which  yields  in 
elegance  to  none  of  the  other  inns  of  court. 

The  front  of  the  inn,  which  ranges  with  the  houses  on  the  north 
side  of  Holborn,  is  perfectly  plain  of  brick ;  in  the  centre  is  a  por- 
tico of  four  Ionic  columns,  raised  on  a  basement,  in  which  is  the 
entrance  to  the  inn. 

The  society  of  Furnival's  Inn  is  governed  by  a  principal  and 

twelve  ancients. 

The  ARHsofFuRNiVAL^s  Tnm  are  or,  abend  between  six  martleU  gu.  all 
vithin  a  border  ox. 

Bamard*$  Inn. 

The  executors  of  Dr.  John  Mackworth,  who  was  dean  of  Lincoln 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  gave  a  house  which  he  possessed  in  Lon- 
don, on  the  south  side  of  HollK>rn,  to  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Lin- 
coln, on  condition  that  they  should  find  a  priest,  to  perform  divine 
service  in  the  chapel  of  St.  George,  within  the  cathedral  church  of 
Lincoln,  where  the  dean  lies  interred.  Mackworth  Inn,  as  it  was 
then  called,  was  afterwards  leased  by  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of 
Lionel  Barnard,  after  whom  it  has  ever  since  been  called.  It  is 
styled  in  the  records  the  second  inn  of  Chancery,  but  is  now  among 
those  which  are  of  the  least  importance.  The  hall  is  a  small  build, 
ing,  with  square  windows,  mullions,  and  a  transom.  The  whole 
are  filled  with  stained  glass.  On  the  roof  is  a  small  turret.  The 
interior  is  neat,  and  contains  some  good  portraits,  particularly 
coe  of  that  learned,  upright,  and  intrepid  judge,  sir  John  Holt, 

The  ARMS  of  Barn  Ann's  Inh  are  par  pale  indented  ermine^  on  m,  a  ch<!vron 
P««  fretiie  or« 
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OHAPTBR  XIV. 

Hiiiorg  and  Topography  of  tho  Preeinett  oj  the  Cfharier-homto 
and  Ely  Place,  and  the  Liberty  of  the  Rolit, 

The  Charter-house,  which  is  situated  on  the  north  side  off  the 
square  to  which  it  gives  name,  occupies  the  seat  of  an  ancient  man* 
astery  for  Carthusian  monks,  called  Le  Chartreux,  It  was  part  of 
tlie  estate  of  the  hospital  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  Sir  Walter  dc 
Manny,  of  Hainault,  cme  of  those  gallant  knights  who  serted  m  the 
wars  of  Edward  IIL,  and  one  of  the  first  that  was  honovred  with 
the  order  of  the  garter,  and  Michael  de  Northburgh,  bishop  of 
London,  built  and  endowed  the  priory  fortwenty*four  monks,  in  the 
year  ld6I.  Sir  Walter  appointed  John  Lustate,  the  first  prtor^ 
and,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  times,  ordered  masses  for  the 
welfare  of  the  king,  of  himself,  his  wife,  the  bishop  of  London,  the 
soul  of  Alice  de  Hatnault,  that  of  Michael  de  Northburgh,  and  for 
flie  souls  of  those  buried  under  and  about  the  monastery. 

Edward  IIL  licensed  the  convent,  and  pope  Urban  VL  confirmed 
the  same  by  a  bull.  Richard  L  bestowed  on  the  prior  and  cob. 
vent  fifty  marks  of  silver  per  annum. 

The  great  epoch  in  the  history  of  all  religious  establishments  in 
this  country,  happened  immediately  before  their  falL  The  deniid 
oi  the  Pope's  supremacy  by  Henry  VIIL  was  one  of  the  few  rational 
acts  of  that  violent  monarch,  and  nothing  could  be  more  impolitic 
than  the  resistance  of  the  religious  orders.  However,  the  king's 
punishments  were  ready  for  the  rebellious,  as  we  shall  soon  perceive ; 
the  prior  Howghton  and  proctor  Middlemore  visited  the  Tower  ai 
consequence  of  their  refusing  to  swear  to  the  renunciation.  After 
enduring  confinement  a  short  time,  they  submitted. 

Many  of  the  monks  seem  to  have  made  the  qnestion  a  mailer  of 
conscience ;  and  really  appear  to  have  earnestly  debated  it,  wilbont 
reflecting  on  whom  they  had  to  depend  for  mercy.  Several  com- 
munications by  letters  passed  between  the  monks  of  the  Chartrettse 
and  those  of  oion  upon  the  subject,  some  of  which  are  still  pre* 
served  in  the  Museum.  Father  Fewterer,  confessor  general  to  the 
latter,  had  conformed,  and  most  zealously  endeavoured  to  persiiade 
the  monks  of  the  former  to  follow  his  example:  he  gives  the  beiie- 
dicti  of  '  the  grace  and  peace  of  Jesua  Christ ;'  and  adds,  that 
his  brethren  and  hims^  sympathise  with  them  in  their  troubles, 
ftnd  '  praying  you  of  charitie  to  diaritably  receyve  th'aim,  and  asN 
plye  yo'^selfs  with  charitie  to  charitably  folowe  that  is  charitably 
meant.'  The  temporizing  confessor-*  founde  by  the  worde  and 
wylle  of  God,  both  in  the  Old  and  Newe  Testament,  gieal  trewethea 
for  0'  prince ;  and  for  the  bishop  of  Rome  nothing  at  all.'  He 
mentions  several  antbori  who  had  written  for  the  mp^xmcf ;  ahd 
ccncludes,  <  so  ye  shall  wel  lerne  that  it  gravelh  not  of  hrwe  ssnl 
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•triftaie*  nor  yete  of  no  antiqoe  coootaill  receifcd  tm  ft  emiiiitill. 
Thmor  d je  Bot  for  the  caiat,  Mdve  y*MK0|  and  y^  hcmBf  lyre  Umge, 
asd  Jyre  well  to  the  hono''  of  God,  welthe  by  yor  prftyerty  and 
edj^fyng  by  yo^  iifa  to  the  people.  Siibjeete  yoiselts  to  yor  noble 
pnnee»  gette  hia  grncioos  fa?*  by  your  datie  doiD|  to  bis  grace.' 

Hia  adrioe  waa  aided  by  othera  with  whom  uie  ▼isitora  had  ap* 
pointed  a  conference,  to  which  the  monks  Fox  and  Chauncey  were 
dilnrtM  At  SioOtf  Two  others,  Btoke  and  Burgoyne^  wrote  to  the 
Jather  confeasor  in  March  1607,  saying  that  hia  precepts  had  pre«- 
faiiad  with  them,  and  that  they  aineerely  hoped  the  rest  of  the 
eonTent  would  follow  their  example  ;  '  gladde  wold  we  be  to  heare 
y>  thci  wokle  auriender  their  witta  and  consciences  to  you,  y«  they 
might  eome  home,  and,  as  bright  lanterns,  shew  the  light  of  reli- 
fiona  constie'on  aasoag  ua.'  Andrew  Bord  thought  it  necessary  to 
3uatUv  himself  to  hia  brethren  in  a  letter;  from  which  we  fmd, 
•that  he  had  just  then  discovered  that  hia  age  waa  at  variance  with 
Ibe  nilea  of  the  order,  aqd  that  the  confined  air  of  his  cell  waa  hs^ 
jartooa  to  hia  health.  Cmiadence  then,  *  that  doth  make  cowarda 
of  us  aU/  prompted  him  to  leave  them,  aaid  advise  them  to  submit 
la  the  king. 

As  a  prelude,  three  most  wise,  learned,  and  diacteet  men,  were 
plaieed  within  the  convent,  under  the  name  of  governors*  On 
hiking  posaeaaiott,  they  assembled  the  officers,  numka,  and  servants, 
nefore  them,  and  were  graciously  pleased  to  say  that  their  most 
exeeUent  prince  had  in  his  mercy  and  compamion  pardoned  all 
theii  heresiea  and  treaaons  committed  previona  to  that  day,  and 
that  thay  were  at  liberty  to  purchase  this  emanation  of  pity  under 
the  great  seal.  At  the  aame  time  they  added,  that  death  would 
follow  new  offences. 

The  keya  ol  the  convent  were  demanded  from  the  prodor, 
and  ot^r  officen,  and  they  were  informed  that  all  receipts  and 
paymcnla  must  in  future  pass  through  the  hands  of  the  gover* 
aoia,  for  which  they  were  accountable  to  the  king  only.  Those 
men  had  beaides  an  inquisitorial  power,  enabling  them  to  examine 
into  the  opiniona  of  the  monks  separately.  At  those  private 
canfereneea,  they  were  offered  dispensationa  for  breaking  their 
vowa  and  leaving  their  order,  and  inconsiderable  stipends  for  a 
year  or  two,  till  they  could  find  employment,  when  they  would  be 
expected  to  preach  the  word  of  God,  and  strictly  conform  to  hia 
ordinaaoes. 

The  unhappy  wretched  priests  were  condemned  to  the  cloisten 
for  soBM  time,  during  which  no  person  dared  speak  to  them  with** 
out  a  Ueence  from  the  governors.  Their  books  were  taken  from 
|hem,  and  their  senuons  critically  examined. 

The  catastrophe  of  this  drama  was  now  drawing  near.  Those 
inadmen  who  persevered  in  their  resistance  were  without  excuse ; 
btfwnai  they  were  not  opposing  a  mild  reformer,  actmg  from  the 
pure  and  wholesome  conviction  of  ever-prevailing  truth,  but  an 
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abBndoned  lawless  tyrant ;  one  who  sacrificed  hte  wives  with  the 
same  relentless  savage  brutality,  that  a  barbarous  driver  would  his 
animals.* 

The  prior  Houghton,  though  terrified  into  submissioo  at  first, 
committed  some  new  offence,  for  which  he  snffered  death  ;  and 
one  of  his  quarters  was  placed  over  the  gate  of  the  convent  tn  ier^ 
rorem. 

*  In  1536,t  were  eighteen  of  the  charier-house  professes  for  the 
defendynge  of  the  liberty  of  the  church  here  in  England,  through 
every  house  of  London,  all  condemned  for  their  right ;  of  the  which 
seven  were  bound  to  hurdells,  and  so  drawn  through  the  city  of 
London  unto  the  place  of  execution ;  of  the  which  these  are  the 
names :  John  Longston,  Robert  Lawrence,  Austen  Webster,  Hum* 
fry  Middlemore,  William  Epman,  Sebastian  Newdigate,  and  Wil- 
liam Home ;  %  and  three  of  them,  Humfry,  William,  and  Sebastian,* 
were  chained  in  an  upright  position  thirteen  days  •previous  to  their 
execution.  After  those  seven  had  suffered,  they  had  their  limbs  cot 
off,  their  bowels  burnt,  and  their  bodies  quartered,  scalded,  and 
then  placed  on  different  buildings  in  the  city,  and  one  on  the  gate 
of  the  monastery.  John  Rochester  and  Thomas  Walworthe  were 
hung  on  a  gibbet. 

The  remaining  far  more  miserable  men,  nine  in  number,  finished 
their  days  in  prison,  a  prey  to  the  most  horrible  tyranny  neglect, 
filth,  and  despair.  A  Mr.  Bedyll,  in  a  letter  dated  14tH  June,  1587, 
encloses  a  list  of  the  monks  whose  detestable  bigotry  had  provoked 
their  fiend*like  opponents  to  such  a  pitch  of  inhumsnity.  He  boasts 
that  the  traitors  were  almost  ail  dbpatched  by  the  hand  of  God; 
*  whereof  co'sidering  thair  behavor,  and  the  whole  mater  I  am  not 
sory,  but  wold  that  all  such  as  love  not  the  king*s  highness  and  his 
worldly  honor  wer  in  like  case.'  This  advocate  for  a  slow  death 
then  falegins  to  speak  of  charity,  and  recommends  the  prior  Traf- 
ford  as  one  of  the  best  of  men,  who  had  done  every  thmg  to  oon* 
vince  the  monks,  and  with  success,  that  they  ought  to  surrender 
the  house,  and  rely  upon  the  king^s  merey  and  experienced  grace. 
And  yet  even  Bedyll  was  afraid  for  him;  as  he  further  says,  *i 
beseech  you,  my  good  lord,  that  the  said  prior  may  be  so  intreated, 
by  your  help,  that  he  be  not  sorry  and  repent  that  he  hathe  fered 
and  followed  your  sore  words,  and  my  gentle  exhortations.' § 

On  the  dissolution,  the  Charter-house  passed  into  various  hands. 
The  chapel  was  granted  in  reversion  to  William  Cordall,  one  of  the 
clerks  synging  and  servying  in  our  church  of  St.  John,  called  Clerk 
cnwell,  on  Sept.  18, 1523.  The  next  notice  of  this  place  occare  in 
a  deed  of  sale  from  Roger  lord  North  to  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  dated 
June  7,  7th  of  queen  Elizabeth,  when  Whitwelibeach,  Paidon 

•  Malcolm.  in  1541 ;  indeed  be  it  in  BedyD'te  lial 
t  Harl.  MS.  604.                                  of  the  sick,  in  1587. 

X  There  it  a  mistake  in  this  name  ;  §  Trafford   bad   a  peoiion  of  M 

fat  Horoe  it  taid  to  have  been  executed      only« 
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cbapely  and  an  orchard  and  walled  garden  called  the  Brikea,  in 
which  the  chapel  stood,  were  sold  for  320/.  This  property  had 
been  leased  1  Philip  and  Mary,  by  Edward  lord  North,  to  Thomas 
Party,  esq.  for  13/.  6$,  8c/.  per  annum.  Queen  Elizabeth  leased 
it  to  Thomas  Goodison,  in  the  34th  of  her  reign,  and  Whitwellbeach 
in  the  33rd  to  one  Cotton ;  this  grant  was  in  the  possession  of 
William  Harborne,  1641,  on  the  10th  of  May  of  which  year  he 
tttigoed  the  remainder  of  his  term  to  John  Clarke,  receiver  of  the 
hospital. 

Since  Pardon  churchyard  and  the  neighbouruig  lands  have  been 
in  the  hands  of  the  governors  of  the  present  hospital,  it  has  been 
leaied  lo  various  persons,  amongst  others  to  baron  Sotherton,  sir 
Edward  Verney,  knight  marshal,  &c.  &c.  John  Granger  had  it  m 
1645,  for  21  years,  on  condition  that  no  buildings  should  be  erected 
on  the  yard,  or  Whitwellbeach,  during  that  period.  Sutton-street 
was  built  before  1687,  but  the  old  chapel,  Mr.  Malcolm  says,  was 
in  being  within  memory.* 

Pardon  churchyard  and  its  adjacent  neighbourhood  was  the  site 
of  the  great  burial  place  during  the  ravages  of  the  plague  in  1349, 
55,000  persons  are  said  to  have  been  buried  in  this  place,  now 
covered  with  houses,  and  are  inhabited  by  |)er8ons  who  are  uncon* 
•cious  how  many  skeletons  lie  under  their  feet  The  superstition 
of  the  times  soon  suggested  the  propriety  of  erecting  chapels,  in 
which  masses  might  be  said  for  those  souls  which  had  departed 
'uuhonaerd,  unannointed,  unanneaFd.'  Pardon  church  was  used 
for  this  purpose,  situated  directly  facing  the  kitchen*garden  of  the 
Charter  house,  and  behind  the  houses  in  Wilderness-row.  And 
Charter*house  church-yard  (now  the  square)  had  a  chapel  near  the 
centre  of  the  area,  which  the  prior  and  brethren  used  for  expiatory 
masses.  The  original  building  was  of  stone,  and  had  not  been 
removed  before  1561,  when  lord  North  conveyed  it  to  Thomas 
Cotton,  schoolmaster,  '  for  the  good  desyre  and  affection  he  beareth 
towards  the  vertuous  educacion  and  bringing  up  of  yowthe  in  learn- 
ing;^ in  this  deed  it  is  described  as  a  brick  building,  roofed  with 
tiles ;  a  door  at  the  west  end,  and  another  on  the  south  side ;  sepa- 
nted  within  by  a  wainscoat  partition  into  a  choir  and  nave ;  with 
three  pews  on  the  north  and  two  on  the  south  side  of  the  former^ 
and  two  pews  and  twelve  seats  in  the  latter.  This  grant  was  only 
during  pleasure,  and  rent  free. 

Pardon  church-yard  must  have  been  purchased  after  the  dissolu- 
tion of  religious  houses  by  sir  Edward  North,  as  it  certainly  be- 
longed to  the  order  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  so  lately  as  1522. 

On  the  31st  of  May,  1565,  the  Chartreuse  was  purchased  of  Roger 
lord  North,  and  his  father's  executors,  by  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  for 
2,5001.  ;  and  in  the  same  year  he  issued  letters  of  attorney  to  John 
Blenhayset,  esq.  and  William  Dunham,  goldsmith,  to  take  posses- 
lion.    To  thb  nobleman  is  to  be  attributed  the  present  state  of  the 

•  Load.  Red.  i.  430. 
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buildings,  with  some  exceptions.  The  waU  in  Charter-house^sqiiale 
bears  many  roarlcs  of  antiquity,  and  was  probably  part  of  the  mo* 
nastery,  though  now  so  totally  mutilated,  and  incorporated  intq  the 
master's  and  other  apartments,  that  their  original  form  is  quite 
lost.  Uppn  passing  the  gate  into  ^he  first  court,  the  ra^ed  stones 
of  the  ruins  are  found  to  have  been  used  in  building  a  long  gallery, 
;vhose  windows  are  of  the  fashion  used  in  the  duke's  days;  in  the 
midst  is  an  arch  (over  which  are  Mr.  Sutton's  arms  and  the  date  of 
1611,)  leading  to  another  court  formed  on  the  east  side  of  the  hall. 
A  small  portico  before  the  door  has  the  royal  arms  on  it ;  to  the  right 
a  buttress  and  two  large  windows  with  lancet-shaped  muUions ;  over 
them  two  small  arched  windows,  and  above  the  door  one  with  nine 
divisions.  At  the  south  end  a  very  large  projecting  window  divided 
into  fifteen  parts,  and  over  it  a  small  one.  The  roof  is  plated,  and 
supports  a  small  cupola.  The  north  and  south  sides  of  tlie  area  are 
of  brick,  erected  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  Two  small 
passages  lead  to  courts  on  either  side ;  that  on  the  south  contains 
the  entrance  to  the  chapel,  and  much  of  the  walls  are  o{  ancient 
stone.  The  north  court  seems  to  have  been  erected,  or  alteied  about 
Itie  same  time.  Near  it  are  the  kitchen  and  tlie  baKe«hov^ ;  the 
former  contains  two  enormous  chimney-places,  and  itie  doors 
and  windows  have  all  pointed  arches.  Facing  the  chapel  is  a 
passage  to  the  cloister,  which  is  of  brick,  with  projecting  muU 
lioned  windows,  and  flat  tops.  A  few  small  pointed  doors  were  io 
the  back  wall,  but  they  are  now  closed.  From  a  terrace  on  the 
cloister  the  patched  ancieut  walls  and  buttresses  of  the  original 
court-room  may  be  seen.  I  have  now  mentioned  all  the  external 
marks  which  seem  to  fix  the  above  buildings  to  the  times  previous 
to  Mr.  Sutton's  purchase.  It  is  impossible  to  trace  them  from  the 
sites  of  the  various  monastic  buildings.  It  will  be  found  from  the 
description  of  the  interior,  that  the  duke  of  Norfolk  had  expended 
large  sums  in  adornins;  his  house,  which  his  inordinate  ambition 
prevented  him  from  enjoying.  Whether  he  had  any  view  towards 
his  alliance  with  Mary  queen  of  Scots,  in  thus  decorating  it,  I  know 
not,  but  be  that  as  it  may, '  when  Mary  once  perceived  the  artifices 
of  Elizabeth  to  detain  her  in  prison,  she  thought  herself  warranted 
to  make  attempts  of  every  kind  to  procure  herself  liberty.  A  mul- 
titude of  conspiracies  were  formed  for  her,  to  some  of  which  she 
consented,  and  particularly  to  that  for  marrying  the  duke  of  Nor- 
folk against  the  will  of  queen  Elizabeth,  though  Bothwell  was  still 
alive ;  it  cost  that  duke  his  life  for  pursuing  his  chimerical  project 
with  too  much  zeal.'*  He  was  committed  to  the  Tower  in  1569, 
and  in  the  following  year  was  permitted  to  reside  at  the  Chartreuse, 
guarded  by  sir  Henry  Nevil,  but,  recurring  to  this  unhappy  pur- 
suit, he  was  again  taken  into  custody,  and  brought  to  trial,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  he  lost  his  head  on  the  scaffold. 
The  estates  of  this  nobleman  having  thus  fallen  to  the  crown, 

•  Acta  Regta,  fol.  1738,  p.  457. 
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(piceD  Eluabeth  shewed  much  magnaoimity  in  restoring  them  to  the 
family,  who  were  caressed  by  James  I.  for  the  sufferings  they  had 
endured  for  his  mother  queen  Mary.  The  first  four  days  of  his 
residence  in  London  was  with  the  Howards  at  the  Chartreuse. 
Lord  Thomas  Howard,  the  duke's  second  son,  was  created  earl  of 
Suffolk  by  the  kin^,  lord  chamberlain  of  his  household,  lord  trea- 
surprof  England,  and  knight  of  the  most  noble  order  of  the  garter. 

On  the  9tli  of  May,  in  the  ninth  year  of  king  James  L  Thomas 
earl  of  Suffolk,  Tbeophilus  lord  Howard,  Thomas  earl  of  Arundel, 
and  William  lord  Howard,  conveyed  the  Charter-house  to  Thomas 
Sutton,  esq.  citizen,  and  girdler,  for  the  sum  of  13,0001.  Mr,  Sutton, 
who  was  of  a  good  family  in  Lincolnshire,  commanded  one  of  the 
five  iMttteries  at  the  siege  of  Edinburgh  in  1573;  but  this  was  one 
of  the  least  of  his  services  to  the  country,  although  it  procured  him 
a  pension  of  five  marks  a  year  from  queen  Elizabeth.  When  the 
invasion  of  England  was  threatened  by  the  Spanish  armada,  Mr. 
Sutton  knew  that  the  queen  had  no  fleet  capable  of  opposing  it ;  he 
also  knew  that  the  Spanish  fleet  could  not  but  set  sail,  but  through 
the  means  of  aid  from  the  bank  of  Genoa,  he,  therefore,,  purchased 
all  the  trills  he  could,  in  every  commercial  town  of  Europe,  and  dis- 
counting them  at  that  bank,  drained  it  so  much  of  its  specie,  that  it 
was  twelve  months  before  it  could  give  the  necessary  assistance  to 
Spain,  and,  by  this  time,  England  was  prepared  for  the  contest. 
He  afterwards  commanded  a  barge,  that  bore  his  name  and  contri« 
bated  to  the  destruction  of  that  very  armada,  the  invasion  by  which 
he  had  so  happily  averted  twelve  months  before.  Mr.  Sutton  now 
comtnenced  merchant,  and  acquired  a  splendid  fortune,  which  he 
devoted  to  works  of  charity,  and  among  the  most  striking,  was  the 
foundation  of  the  Charter-house,  at  an  expense  of  20,000/.,  inde- 
pendent of  an  endowment  of  4,4931.  19s.  lOd.  per  annum.  Mr. 
Sutton  intended  to  preside  as  master  of  the  hospital,  but  be  died  on 
the  12th  of  December,  1611,  six  months  after  he  had  obtained  tho 
charter  for  its  incorporation,  at  ttie  age  of  seventy-nine  years.  Tbe 
benevoleot  intentions  of  the  founder  were  followed  by  the  govern- 
ors, who,  in  1613,  made  an  order,  that  no  one  should  be  admtted 
into  the  hospital,  but  only  *  such  poor  persons  as  can  bring  good 
testimony  of  their  good  behaviour,'  and  '  no  children  whose  parents 
have  any  estate  in  lands  to  leave  unto  them,  but  only  the  children 
of  poor  men  that  want  means  to  bring  them  up.* 

The  hospital  was  endangered  during  the  civil  wars ;  but  as  soon 
as  Cromwell  gained  the  ascendancy,  he  was  elected  governor,  and 
attended  several  of  the  meetings  ;  and,  since  that  period,  no  event 
ha9  iKcurred  to  injure  this  extensive  charity.  The  number  of  scho- 
lars educated  in  the  hospital  is  seventy- three,  of  whom  forty-four 
are  on  the  foundation,  and  twenty-nine  students  at  the  universities, 
with  an  allowance  of  20/.  per  annum  for  eight  years.  Boys  who 
give  no  promise  of  getting  a  living  by  their  edacation,  are  put  out 
apprentices,  and  have  each  a  sum  of  401.  on  leaving  the  school. 

2k2 
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EiH^hty  pensioners  are  maintained  on  the  endowment,  who  live  in 
handsome  apartments,  and  have  all  the  necessaries  of  life  provided 
for  them  ;  in  order  to  enable  them  to  clothe  themselves,  they  have 
an  allowance  of  231.  a  year,  and  a  gown.  The  hospital  is  managed 
by  a  master  and  sixteen  governors. 

The  Charter-house,  though  a  yenerable  pile«  has  few  vestiges  of 
the  ancient  conventual  building. 

The  entrance  is  through  a  venerable  pointed  arch  oo  the  north 
side  of  Charter-house  square.  It  consists  of  several  courts,  some  of 
which  exhibit  the  remams  of  the  monastic  buildings  to  great  ad- 
vantage.    The  principal  object  is 

The  Chapel. 

Little  can  be  seen  of  the  exterior  of  this  edifice,  except  the  north 
side,  which  is  supported  by  several  buttresses,  and  its  antique  ap* 
pearance  totally  destroyed  by  a  covering  of  compo.  The  interior, 
though  small  and  confined,  is  neatly  fitted  up.  The  altar  table, 
which  is  situated  at  the  east  end,  is  elevated  on  (me  step;  over  it 
are  plain  gilt  pannels,  containing  the  *  Commandments,'  '  Creed/ 
and  '  Lord*s  Prayer,'  with  the  emblem  of  the  Trinity  in  a  glory  and 
a  circular  pediment  inscribed  from  the  22nd  chapter  of  St.  Mat- 
thew, A  window,  with  a  flat  arch,  and  five  lancet-shaped  divi- 
sions, nearly  fills  the  space  between  the  altar  and  ceiling.  A  plain 
pulpit  and  reading  desk  stand  against  the  south  wall,  in  which  are 
two  windows,  with  three  bays  each,  contauimg  the  arms  of  Mr. 
Sutton. 

Four  massy  Tuscan  pillars  divide  the  chapel  into  two  aisles.  The 
key  stcmes  are  Mr.  Sutton's  arras.  The  brackets  and  decoration  a 
of  the  arches  are  clumsy  and  inelegant. 

At  the  west  end  is  a  small,  plain  organ,  on  a  very  rich  gallery, 
it  a  crowd  of  unmeaning  ornaments  can  make  it  so— helmets, 
armour,  flags,  diums,  guns,  masks,  cherubim,  coats  of  arms,  heads, 
harps,  guitars,  and  composite  capitals  without  shafts,  on  a  kind  of 
termini.  Such  were  the  heterogeneous  assemblages  admired  in 
the  days  of  James  the  First. 

The  entrance  porch  has  a  fine  groined  roof  with  bosses  repre- 
senting cherubims  supporting  shields,  on  which  are  sculptured  the 
emblems  of  the  Saviour's  passion.     In  one  part  is  a  date  1512. 

There  is  a  strong  plain  gallery  at  the  west  end  of  the  north  aisle, 
and  the  ceiling  is  quite  flat.* 

There  are  several  monuments  in  this  chapel ;  that  of  the  founder 
is  as  injudiciously  placed  as  it  possibly  can  be  ;  close  in  the  north- 
east corner,  between  a  window  and  the  dark  east  waU.  Not  a  ray 
of  light  falls  on  it ;  and  when  the  spectator  wishes  to  view  it,  he 
must  risk  his  shins  against  the  benches  for  the  poor  scholars  im- 
mediately before  it ;  while  his  eyes  are  dazzled  by  the  window,  to 
tlie  utter  confusi<m  of  his  vision.    It  is  a  subject  of  regret,  that  so 

*  Maloolm. 
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noble  a  tomb  should  be  thun  lost  in  darkness  and  obscurity.  The 
effigy  is  in  a  black  gown  and  ruff,  with  grey  hair  and  beard,  under 
a  most  superb  composite  canopy,  with  figures  of  Faith,  Hope,  &c. 
The  has  relief  above  the  cornice  has  great  merit  in  the  easy  dispo- 
Bitioa  of  upwards  of  fifty  whole-length  figures,  seated  and  standing 
around  a  preacher.  Over  the  whole  are  the  arms  of  the  deceased, 
Hirmounted  by  a  small  pedestal,  on  which  is  a  statue  of  Charity. 
The  tomb  is  descril>ed  :-•- 

'  Here  lieih  buried  ihe  body  of  Thomas  Sutton,  late  of  Castle  Camps,  in  the 
coanty  of  Cambridge,  esq.  at  whose  only  costs  and  charges  this  hospital  was 
IboDdcd  and  endowed  with  large  possessions  for  the  relief  of  poor  men  and 
cliildren;  be  was  a  genileinan,  born  at  Knaitb,  in  the  county  of  Lincoln;  of  wor- 
thy and  honest  parentage.  He  lived  to  the  age  of  79  years,  and  deceased  the 
12th  of  December,  1611.' 

Against  the  east  wall  of  the  north  aisle  is  an  elegant  marble  mo- 
nument with  a  basso-relievo,  nearly  the  size  of  life,  of  a  judge  in 
bis  official  robes  sitting  in  an  easy  attitude,  his  right  hand  with  a 
pen  resting  on  a  table.     Beneath  is  the  following  inscription : — 

b  the  founder's  vault  are  deposited  the  reniains  of  Eklward  Law,  lord  Ellen- 
borough,  son  of  Edmund  Law,  lord  bishop  of  Carlisle,  chief  justice  of  the  court 
of  KiDg's-bench,  from  April,  1809,  to  November,  1818,  and  a  governor  of  the 
Charter  house.  He  died  December  1st,  1818,  in  the  69th  year  of  his  age,  and 
io  the  grateful  remembrance  of  the  advantages  he  had  derived  through  life  from 
his  education  upon  the  foundation  of  the  Charter-bouse,  desired  to  be  buried  in 
this  church. 

Adjoining  is  an  elegant  tablet  with  a  neat  basso-relievo  profile  of 
the  deceased.  On  the  east  side  of  the  tablet  are  two  caryatidal 
figures  of  great  elegance.  It  was  sculptured  by  Flaxman.  It  is  to 
the  memory  of  the  Rev.  Matthew  Raine,  S.  T.  P.  He  died  Oct.  15» 
1812,  aged  60. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  altar  is  the  monument  of '  John  Law, 
esq.*  one  of  y«  executors  to  y*  founder  ;  deceased  y*  17th  of  Oc- 
tober, 1614,  aged  61.'  He  is  represented  by  a  bust  in  black  robes, 
ruff,  and  pointed  beard ;  a  canopy  over  the  head ;  and  angels  on 
the  sides  ;  and  with  the  conceit  of  an  infant  seated  on  a  skull,  inti- 
mating that  all  ages  are  subject  to  mortality. 

At  the  east  end  of  the  north  aisle  is  the  Kneeling  figure  of  Francis 
&eaQmont,t  ^b<1*  in  a  gown  and  ruff,  before  a  desk.  Around  it 
are  numerous  shields  of  arms,  and  beneath  the  following  inscrip^ 
tion : — 

In  the  vault  under  the  fownders  tombe  lieth  buryed  the  bodye  of  Francis 

*  Mr.  Law  was  one  of  the  procu-  pointed  one  of  the  first  governors  by 

fators  of  the  arches,  end  an  intimate  the  letters  patent, 

friend  of  Mr.  Sotion's,  for  whom  he  t  For  an  engraving  of  the  bust  on 

trsoiacted  a  variety  of  business  during  this  monument,  see  Nichol's  History 

bis  absence  from  London,  as  a  vast  of  Leicestershire,    under  ihe  account 

Dumber  of  letters    in   the  Evidence  of  Cole  Orion,  tul.iii*  p*  734. 
boQie  will  fully  prove.    Me  was  ap- 
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Beaomount,  iLBSter  of  arUs,  eiqoier,  late  maiter  of  this  j^  kioge'i  hospilall.  Ho 
«at  aeconde  fonne  of  Nicbolas  Beaamount,  of  Colovertoo^  in  ye  couotj  o 
LecesCj  etq  He  died  ye  18th  of  June,  Ao  1624.  This  moDumeot  was  erecied 
by  Elizabeth  lady  Richardson,  baroness  of  Cramond  in  Scotland,  his  nece  and 
eiecatrisydanghter  of  air  Thomas  Beanmoant^of  Stavton,  in  ys  co.  afToraaid,  and 
brother  Co  ys  said  Francis. 

On  the  south  wall  of  the  chapel  is  a  neat  marble  slab  inscribed, 

'  Near  this  place  lye  the  remains  of  John  Christopher  Peposch,  doctor  of 
mosic  in  the  anirersity  of  Oxford.  He  was  born  at  Berlin^  and  fesided  io  Lon- 
don, highly  esteemed,  above  fifty  years ;  distingoished  as  a  most  learned  master 
and  pairoo  of  his  profession.  In  the  year  1737  he  retired  to  the  private  em- 
ployment of  organist  to  this  house,  where  he  departed  this  life  July  the  SOtb, 
1758,  aged  85.  The  academy  of  ancient  music  established  in  1710,  of  which  he 
was  one  of  the  original  founders,  and  to  which  he  bequeathed  a  valuable  collec- 
tion of  mosic,  in  grateful  respect  caused  this  monument  to  be  erected,  1767.* 

On  the  north  side  of  the  building  without,  is  a  door  leading  to  a 
well  staircase,  that  by  giddy  turns  iA.troduces  us  to  the  room  now 
used  to  keep  the  archives  of  the  hospital ;  the  ceiling  is  beautifully 
ribbed ;  and  the  centre  stone  represents  a  large  rose  inclosing  I.  H.  S. 
or  Jesus  hominum  Salvator,  This  room  is  guarded  from  every 
accident  by  depredation,  fire,  or  damps,  and  the  records  are  placed 
in  the  greatest  regularity  and  order.  Access  cannot  be  had  to  this 
place  without  the  presence  of  the  master,  the  registrar,  and  the 
receiver,  neither  of  which  can  enter  it  without  the  others. 

The  other  traces  of  the  convent  that  may  be  ascertained  with 
certainty,  are  the  entrances  to  several  cells  on  the  south  side  of  the 
pltty -ground ;  facing  the  present  cloister  a  steep  bank  has  been 
made  against  the  wall,  which  hides  all  but  the  very  tops  of  two 
rather  depressed  arched  doors  under  flat  mouldings,  with  shields  in 
the  angles.  I  am  told  there  were  inscriptions  to  these  cells,  but 
they  are  totally  obliterated.  Houses  have  been  erected  against  the 
outside  of  the  wall;  and  consequently  we  are  deprived  of  all  know- 
ledge of  their  depth  and  width. 

There  may  be  pieces  of  walls  incorporated  into  the  present  build- 
ings, and  I  suspect  that  some  parts  near  the  kitchen  are  original ; 
the  basement  of  the  west  end  of  the  school  is  evidently  so.  Sir 
Edward  North,  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  and  probably  others  of 
its  possessors  soon  after  the  dissolution,  have  used  the  ancient 
stone  in  every  direction,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  to  deceive, 
did  we  not  judge  from  the  style  of  the  windows,  which  are  generally 
of  Henry*s,  Edward's,  and  Elizabeth's  time. 

On  passing  through  a  door  at  the  north  end  of  the  piazza,  we 
arrive  at  the  feet  of  an  enormous  stair-case,  adorned  with  a  vast 
variety  of  minute  ornaments  carved  on  every  part  capable  of  re- 
ceiving carving.  Those  decorations,  with  pointed  doors,  and  roul- 
lioned  windows,  shew  it  to  be  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk's  time.  These 
stairs  lead  on  the  right  to  the  governors'  present  room,  the  master's 
apartments,  and  to  those  of  Mr.  Harbor,  the  receiver :  and  to  the 
left,  through  a  gallery,  to  the  terrace  over  the  cloister  which  has  a 
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liaodsome  pavilion  in  the  centre,  that  affords  a  most  pleasing  sum* 
mer  view  of  the  trees  and  gardens  on  either  side. 

A  door  opens  from  the  gallery  to  a  library,  presented,  in  some 
measure,  by  Daniel  Wray,  esq.  deputy  teller  of  the  exchequer. 
This  gentleman  died  in  1783,  at  the  advanced  age  of  82,  and  left 
his  bwks  to  be  disposed  of  by  his  widow  ;  who  knowing  his  attach- 
ment to  the  Charter-house,  where  he  had  received  his  education^ 
made  the  governors  an  offer  of  them  ;  which  was  thankfully  ac- 
cepted. This  room  was  taken  for  their  reception,  from  the  ancient 
apartment  originally  used  for  the  governors'  meetings.  Though 
very  large,  three  sides  are  nearly  filled  by  this  very  good  collection 
of  many  ancient  editions  of  various  learned  works,  enlivened  by 
many  of  our  valuable  authors. 

They  are  placed  (1  believe  by  Mrs.  Wray's  desire),  under  the 
care  of  the  master,  preacher,  head  school-master,  and  a  librarian, 
whose  salary  is  201.  per  ann.  The  original  catalogue  was  written 
by  T.  Wing,  who  faithfully  served  the  donor  .^8  years  as  a  ser- 
vant, and  was  rewarded  by  him  with  a  clerk's  place  in  his  majesty's 
receipt  of  exchequer. 

An  excellent  portrait  of  Mr.  Wray,  (a  Kit-cat  copied  by  Powell, 
in  1785,  from  a  picture  by  Mr.  Dance,)  hangs  over  the  chimney. 
]t  b  extremely  well  painted,  and  represents  a  mild  and  benevolent 
set  of  features.  Below  is  a  bronze  medallion  of  the  same  gentle- 
roan  ;  a  profile  bust  in  a  Roman  mantle,  inscribed,  '  Daniel  Wray, 
Anglus,  set.  xxiv ;'  on  the  reverse,  *  Nil  actum  reputans  cum  quid 
superesset  agendnm,'  by  G.  Pozzo. 

The  old  court-room  adjoining,  is  one  of  the  very  few  now  re- 
maining in  London  whose  decorations  are  of  the  time  of  queen 
Elizabeth.  It  is  magnificent,  though  mutilated;  and  venerable, 
though  the  ceiling  has  been  white-washed.  That  bane  of  antiquity 
and  of  all  taste,  has  demolished  the  emblazoned  armorial  distinc- 
tions painted  and  gilded  under  the  direction  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk, 
to  whose  family  they  belonged.  The  ceiling  is  flat ;  and  the  crests 
and  supporters,  within  circular  and  square  pannels,  are  of  stucco. 
The  duke's  motto,  *  Sola  Virtus  invicta,*  is  mscribed  at  the  north 
end.  The  walls  are  hung  with  tapestry  ;  the  clue  to  the  story  of 
which  Mr.  Malcolm  was  not  able  to  find.  A  siege  is  one  subject : 
but,  though  it  is  otherwise  perfect,  the  colours  have  in  many  places 
faded,  even  to  obliteration  of  the  figures. 

The  ehimney-piece  is  most  lavishly  adorned.  The  basement  is 
formed  by  four  Tuscan  pillars ;  in  the  intercolumnialions  are  gilded 
shields,  containing  paintmgs  of  Mars  and  Minerva.  Over  the  fire- 
place are  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity,  on  pannels  of  gold.  The  next 
division  is  composed  of  four  Ionic  pillars ;  between  them  archerl 
pannela,  with  fanciful  gilded  ornaments.  The  pedestals  contain 
paintings  of  the  Annunciation  atid  Last  Supper:  the  figures  in  those 
are  of  gold  upon  a  black  ground,  and  extremely  well  done.  The 
space  between  the  pedestals  is  filled  by  a  gold  ground,  on  which 
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Mr.  Suttou's  arms  and  initials  have  been  introduced.  Scrolls  and 
cupids  fill  the  intervals.  The  great  centre  panuel  is  of  gold  ;  with 
an  oval  containing  the  arms  of  James  th<^  First,  and  a  carved  che- 
rubim beneath.  I  need  not  add  that  those  were  introduced  b^  Mr. 
Sutton's  executors. 

Two  pillars,  half  Gothic,  half  Grecian,  support  the  ceiling  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  room,  placed  there  since  161 1 ;  near  them  is  a 
large  projecting  window  of  sixteen  divisions,  and  two  others  of  eight 
further  south.  The  only  use  now  made  of  this  apartment  is  for  the 
anniversary  dinner  of  the  founder,  on  the  12th  of  December.* 

Returning  through  the  gallery  is  the  anti-room  of  the  governors, 
near  the  stair-case.  This  is  pannelled ;  and  the  chimney*piece 
decorated  with  a  very  large  bas  relief,  of  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity, 
but  rudely  performed.  Two  highly  polished  ancient  oaken  tables, 
with  enormous  urns,  and  Ionic  capitals,  stand  within  it. 

The  New  Oovemorg^  Room, 

Is  a  neat  apartment ;  it  has  a  very  handsome  Corinthian  chimney- 
piece,  surmounted  by  Mr.  Sutton's  crest.  Between  the  pillars  over 
the  fire-place  is  the  original  portrait  of  the  founder,  from  which 
Vertue  made  his  engraving.  The  coutenance  of  Mr.  Sutton  is 
manly,  open,  and  benevolent,  with  large  piercing  eyes ;  the  fsce 
receives  additional  interest  from  his  silver  locks  and  beard ;  but  the 
colours  are  rather  faded.  His  dress  is  a  black  furred  gown,  held 
across  the  breast  by  his  left  hand ;  near  which  is  a  piece  of 
chain,  with  ruffs  round  his  neck  and  sleeves.  The  frame  of  this  pic- 
ture is  very  finely  carved,  with  figures  of  aged  men,  boys  consulting 
globes,  mathematical  instruments,  scrolls,  and  his  arms,  richly  gilt ; 
inscribed, '  SBtatis  79,  anno  1611.' 

On  the  left  of  the  chimney  is  a  whole  length  of  Cbarles  the 
Second,  with  all  the  insignia  of  royalty  on  and  about  him,  in  a  dark 
wig,  his  right  hand  on  his  hip,  and  his  hat  in  the  left,  the  right 
leg  extended.  The  face  is  correctly  drawn,  and  well  coloured ;  but 
the  drapery  is  indifferent.     No  painter's  name. 

On  the  east  wall,  Gilbert  Sheldon,  D.  D.  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury,  in  his  robes,  seated  upon  a  purple  chair  thrice  fringed  with 
gold.  He  rests  an  open  book  against  his  thigh,  and  holds  a  white 
handkerckief  in  his  left  hand,  on  the  arm  of  the  chair.  The  colle- 
giate cap  hurts  the  air  of  his  face»  which  is  shaded  by  chesnut 
hair ;  on  his  chin  and  lips  are  tufts  of  beard.  He  has  heavy  eye- 
brows, and  not  a  very  prepossessing  countenance.  We  do  not  find 
in  it  an  index  to  his  exalted  goodness  and  unbounded  charities.  A 
table  covered  with  purple  velvet  supports  a  book  and  letter  before 
him,  and  the  back  ground  is  formed  by  a  portico.     No  name. 

*  This  room  is  at  present  occapied  perfect ;  bat  it  reflects  gie&t  discredit 

as  a  lumber  room  forold  timbfr,  stools,  on  the  goremors,  not  to  appropriate  it 

&c.  and  is  tn  a  wretched  condition,  to  a  better  and  more  respectable  par- 

The  ceiling  and  tapestry  is  tolerably  pose. 
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Over  a  handsome  mahogany  door  is  a  half  length  of  Thomas 
Burnet,  LL.D.  master  of  the  Charter-house,  1685.  An  excellent 
painting,  by  sir  Godfrey  Knelier,  who  was  Burnet's  intimate  friend, 
and  prided  himself  upon  the  high  finishing  he  bestowed  upon  this 
portrait.  He  has  represented  him  seated,  in  a  gown  and  band,  with 
his  left  arm  on  that  of  the  chair,  his  glove  on,  and  the  right  held  in 
bis  hand  ;  a  book  open  near  him.  He  appears  to  have  been  about 
00  when  this  painting  was  done.  The  hair  is  slightly  tinged  with 
erey,  and  his  features  are  regular  and  grave,  but  very  pleasing. 
He  was  the  author  of  the  fanciful  *  Theory  of  the  Earth/  and 
*  Archfleologia  Philosophica.* 

On  the  left  side  of  the  door,  a  whole  length  fignre  of  William 
Craven,  earl  of  Craven.*  He  is  in  a  complete  coat  of  mail,  with  a 
tnincheon  in  his  right  hand,  and  his  left  against  the  hip.  His  mantle 
and  helmet  lie  by  him  on  a  bank,  and  in  the  back  ground  is  a 
distant  camp.  He  has  dark  flowing  hair,  whiskers,  a  band  and 
tassi'Is,  and  a  commanding  countenance,  and  appears  about  40.  No 
painter's  name,  but  a  very  good  picture. 

Facing  the  earl,  on  the  west  wall,  is  a  whole  length  of  George 
Villiers,  second  of  that  name,  duke  of  Buckingham.  His  large  and 
unpleasant  features  are  obscured  by  bushy  eye-brows,  and  an  enor- 
mous light  coloured  wig.  The  vest  is  of  white  satin  puffed  over 
the  waist,  his  right  arms  rest  on  the  hip,  and  he  holds  his  gloves  in 
his  left  hand.  The  arms  and  knees  are  loaded  with  lace  and  rib« 
bands.  Those  ornaments,  and  the  high- heeled  shoes,  give  the 
figure  a  half  masculine,  half  feminine  appearance,  that  is  far  from 
pleasing. 

Over  the  door  is  a  half-length,  of  lord  chancellor  Shaftesbury, 
seated  in  a  dark  wig.  His  right  hand  rests  on  a  table,  where  lie 
the  seals ;  his  left  hangs  on  the  arm  of  the  chair.  His  features  are 
handsome,  but  pale  and  emaciated. 

On  the  left  side  of  the  door  a  whole  length  of  Charles  Talbot, 
duke  of  Shrewsbury,  in  his  robes ;  a  round  fresh  coloured  and 
handsome  face,  in  achesnut-coloured  wig,  with  the  lord  treasurer's 
rod  of  office  in  his  right  hand  ;  his  hat  lies  on  a  pedestal. 

On  Mr.  Sutton's  right  side,  James  Scot,  duke  of  Monmouth  ;  a 
whole  length,  in  his  robes,  and  dark  wig.  His  right  arm  rests  on  a 
ballustrade,  the  hand  holds  his  hat,  the  left  touches  his  sword.  His 
features  large  and  pleasing. 

The  frames  of  all  these  pictures  are  of  stucco  and  while ;  and  be- 
tween them  are  white  ornaments  on  a  blue  ground  ;  the  ceiling  is 
■tuccoed,  the  floor  waxed  and  polished,  and  there  are  three  arched 
windows  on  the  north  side. 

*  He  was  the  flnt  and  only  earl  of  been  afterwardi  privately  married,  and 
diat  Dame,  and  liad  diitingnished  him-  to  have  rebuilt  for  her  hia  noble  house 
aelf  in  the  aervioe  of  Gustavus  kin^  of  at  Hempsted  Marshall,  in  Berkihire 
Sweden,  and  of  the  elector  palattiie,  which  had  been  burnt  down.  He  died 
who  married  the  daughte/  of  James  I.  1697,  aged  88,  and  wa^  buried  at  Bin- 
Co  which   lady  this  earl  is  said  to  have  ley,  near  Coventry. 
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Thfe  tnftster^s  apartments  adjoining  are  very  large  and  elegant ; 
and  Ihe  view  from  them  into  the  square  is  extremely  pleasant  for 
LilAddii. 

Facittg  them  is  a  long  ancient  gallery,  in  which  are  the  following 
)>tcttirds,  generally  dirty  and  neglected. 

Dr.  benjamin  Laney,  bishop  of  £Iy,  a  half-length  good  picture^ 
with  white  curled  hair,  and  black  cap  ;  his  hand  on  a  skull. 

John  Robinson,  D.D.  dean  of  Windsor,  bishop  of  Bristol,  and 
lord  privy  seal,  in  his  robes  and  black  wig ;  his  face  large^  and  in- 
clining to  corpulency. 

Dr.  Humphrey  Henchman,  bishop  of  London,  in  his  robes,  grey 
hair  and  beard,  with  a  good  countenance. 

John  Sheffield,  duke  of  Buckingham,  an  oval ;  handsome  features 
and  dark  wig. 

There  are,  besides,  portraits  of  John  lordSomers;  Morley,  bishop 
of  Winchester ;  the  late  Dr.  Fisher,  bishop  of  Salisbury,  and  a  pre- 
late whose  name  is  unknown. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  principal  court  is 

The  HalL 

It  is  small,  and  has  a  bay  window  at  the  east  end,  and  a  clumsy 
porch  at  the  west,  the  intermediate  space  being  divided  by  a  but* 
tress  into  two  large  windows,  with  smaller  ones  over  them.  Over  the 
porch  are  the  royal  arms.  The  roof  is  slated  and  has  a  small  tur- 
ret on  the  roof.  The  interior  has  a  venerable  appearance.  Along 
the  north  side  runs  a  massy  gallery,  and  at  the  west  end  is  a  hand- 
some screen,  formed  by  six  columns  of  the  Corinthian  order,  sup^ 
porting  an  entablature.  The  roof  is  of  oak,  arched  and  enriched 
with  pendants  of  the  age  of  Elizabeth.  On  the  north  side  is  a 
large  massy  fire  place,  with  the  arms  of  Sutton.  In  the  bay  win- 
dow is  a  patchwork  piece  of  stained  glass,  containing  an  ancient 
shield  of  arms  and  those  of  Mr.  Sutton.  At  the  east  end  of  the 
hall  is  a  full  length  portrait  of  Mr.  Sutton.  The  bay  window, 
before  noticed,  consists  of  four  muHions  and  two  transoms,  the  heads 
of  the  tipper  lights  are  arched. 

Adjoining  the  hall  and  having  entrances  on  each  side  of  the  fire 
place  is  a  smaller  apartment,  supported  by  pillars. 

The  school  stands  at  the  east  end  of  the  cloister,  and  is  a  very 
large  room ;  over  it  is  the  dormitory,  and  on  the  ground  floor 
facing  the  school  the  scholars'  hall. 

The  opposite  buildings  are  the  work  of  various  periods,  chiefly 
since  the  Charter4iouse  came  into  Mr.  Suttons  possession.  The 
apartments  within  are  comfortable. 

The  gateway  of  the  burial  ground  is  so  much  decayed,  that  ' 
has  the  appearance  of  greater  antiquity  than  it  deserves,  if  we  may 
judge  from  its  Grecian  style. 

.A  new  quadrangle  has  been  formed  from  the  designs  of  Mr 
Pilkington.     The  buildings  are  of  brick  of  two  stories  in  height. 
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Hie  ck>or8  and  wmdow  frames  are  of  stcme.  The  whole  of  the 
buiidings  are  embattled,  and  make  a  very  respectable  appearance. 

Ckarier^unue  Square 

ffl  formed  on  three  Bides  by  very  gdod  houses,  the  fourth  is  in 

Clrt  lilkd  by  the  old  walls  of  the  monastery.  It  is  not  a  thorough- 
re  for  carriages.  At  the  nordi-eaat  corner  is  Rutland-court,  so 
named  from  the  house  of  that  noble  family^  afterwards  used  as  a 
theatre  by  sir  William  Davenant.  The  area  of  the  square  is  hand- 
somely railed,  and  shaded  by  two  intersecting  avenues  of  old  trees. 

Sir  William  Munson  resided  in  a  house,  '  having  two  little  gar- 
dens,'  adjoining  the  west  gate  of  Charter-house,  '  that  openelh 
into  the  olde  churchyarde,'  in  1614.  Lady  Finch,  and  her  son 
Heneage,  lived  here  in  1616 ;  a  pipe  of  water  was  granted  to  them 
for  5f.  per  annum. 

'  1617.  William  lord  Cavendish  resided  in  the  church-yard.  He 
had  water  for  lOt.  per  annum.  In  1637»  lord  Dunsmore  and  lady 
De  la  Warre  were  iahabitatats  of  the  churchyard.  In  the  same 
century  loid  Grey  of  Warke,  and  lady  Wharton  lived  in  the 
square* 

,  It  is  well  known  that  the  monastery  of  the  Chartreuse  was  sup- 
plied by  water  from  the  springs  near  the  place  now  called  White 
Condait  house  at  Pentonville,  near  Islington.  It  appears  from  an 
old  paper  plan  of  the  course  of  the  pipes,  copied  from  one  more 
andent  on  parchment,  that  the  square  piece  of  ground  used  as  a 
place  for  the  Carthusian  scholars  to  exercise  their  limbs  in  between 
the  hours  of  study  was,  when  the  convent  flourished,  nearly  a  per« 
feet  square,  with  agate  and  porter's  lodge  on  the  south  side  leading 
to  the  church-yard ;  or,  possibly,  this  square  may  represent  that 
which  forms  the  present  entrance  to  the  Charter-house.  It  had 
anotlier  gate  on  the  east.  The  west  represents  a  blank  wall ;  and 
in  the  norlh**we8t  corner  .is  a  small  passage.  Against  the  north 
side  is  a  conduit,  one*fourth  as  large  as  the  area,  in  the  shape  of 
an  equal  sided  cross.  From  this  the  pipe  proceeds  under  a 
building  into  a  narrow  passage,  on  the  east  side  of  which  are 
buildings  with  very  high  chimnies.  This  avenue  leads  to  a  square 
formed  by  houses  on  the  east,  west,  and  south  sides,  whose  base- 
ments have  only,  doors,  and  above  them  one  range  of  windows. 
Their  fronts  are  pediments  or  gables*  The  pipe  passes  across  the 
quadrangle,  under  a  gate  in  the  east  wall,  into  the  garden  or 
wilderness.  The  north  side  has  agate  with  small  buildings  on 
either  side. 

The  garden  represents  a  perfect  parallellogram,  divided  by  what 
may  probably  be  a  bank  from  east  to  west.  The  north  division 
has  a  gateway,  near  which  is  a  row  of  trees  from  north  to  south, 
and  an  avenue  east  and  west.  The  pipe  passes,  inclining  to  the 
north-east,  under  the  gate,  to  a  reservoir  against  the  north  wall. 
Near  it,  to  the  west,  is  a  gate  leading  to  a  building.    In  the  north- 
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east  corner  is  a  small  cell.  The  pipe  goes  north  through  Marcum's 
gardens,  and  theuce  to  the  garden  wall,  in  '  the  waye  to  Oulde- 
street.'  Near  it  is  a  cistern  ;  it  then  crosses  '  Wood*s  close/  rather 
approaching  the  road  to  Islington  ;  thence  through  St.  John's 
meadow,  called  Whitwell-beach  meadow  ;  thence  to  the  Nnns 
field,  in  which  there  had  been  a  mill  hill,  then  levelled ;  at  the 
foot  of  it  is  a  '  sespall.*  It  now  reaches  the  receipts  of  Clerkenwell 
from  the  north*east,  and  crosses  the  Clerkenwell  pipe.  Here  the 
pipe  was  of  oak,  but  cased  in  hard  stone  where  it  passed  under  the 
road.  It  then  goes  north  on  the  east  side  of  a  mill  hill  in  the  com- 
mander's mantel  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem.  The  pipes  of  the 
Chartreuse  and  St.  John's  cross  a  stone  gutter  not  far  from  the 
cmiduit  head  of  the  nuns  of  St.  Benedict,  which  was  under  a  hedge, 
where  further  west  the  Chartreuse  had  a  large  receptacle,  whence 
a  stone  and  brick  channel  conveyed  the  waste  water  to  the  com- 
mander's mantel.  Close  to  this  reservoir,  and  to  the  east,  was  a 
wind  vent,  and  head  of  the  conduit  to  the  priory  of  St.  John.  In 
this  place  the  Chartreuse  pipes  were  three  in  number  to  the  third 
fons  ;  after  which  they  were  reduced  to  one,  and  passed  fons  2  to 
fons  1.  This  received  a  spring  from  some  little  distance  east, 
brought  in  by  Jeremy  Lawes,  plumber.*  The  White  Conduit  house, 
as  it  is  termed,  stands  43  perches  south  of  the  first  spring,  between 
which  and  it  were  six  wells.  Within  the  house  was  a  leaden  cis- 
tern, and  in  the  bottom  of  it  an  aperture  to  carry  off  the  waste  water 
through  a  pipe  of  the  same  metal.  Those  pipes  were  all  renewed 
from  the  Charter-house  32  perches  beyond  the  receptacle  at  the 
hedge,  in  1611  and  1512  ;  at  which  time  it  is  probable  the  monas- 
tery underwent  a  thorough  repair,  and  had  some  additions  made, 
as  the  date  of  the  chapel  is  1512 ;  and  sir  Robert  Dallington, 
master  of  the  Charter- house,  had  them  thoroughly  cUansMl  in 
1624. 

In  1637,  the  earl  of  Exeter  requested  that  water  might  be  con- 
veyed to  his  house  at  St.  John's,  for  the  uae  of  himself  and  his 
lady  only.  From  what  follows,  we  find  that  the  springs  often  failed. 
They  refused  to  let  him  have  it  from  the  fountain  head,  but  granted 
him  during  pleasure  a  pipe  from  the  water  house  of  the  hospital, 
carrying  at  the  rate  of  two  gallons  in  an  hour. 

The  pipes  were  cleaned  again  in  1654 ;  but  the  water  was  so 
reduced,  that  the  governors  ordered  New  River  water  to  be  brought 
for  the  hospital ;  since  which  time  they  became  annually  worse, 
till  the  rage  for  building  has  entirely  overwhelmed  the  pipes,  and 
their  situation  is  scarcely  known. 

The  society  of  antiquaries  have  a  drawing  by  6.  Vertue,  of  an 
ancient  parchment  roll  in  the  hands  of  Nicholas  Mann,  esq.  master, 

*  The  waste  wster  from  the  cistern  seoted  by  the  gorernors  to  (be  inhabit 

wfji  given  (o  this  man,  who  erected  tants,  on  condition  of  paving  and  keep* 

another  in  Charter-house    lane,  and  iog  the  laoeclean^  1617. 
told  tlie  water.    This  water  was  pre* 
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■hewn  lliem  by  Mr.  Birch,  1747,  being  a  sur»ey  of  the  well*  and 
walera  ol  St.  JoUd,  Clerkenwell,  and  those  of  the  Charier- ho  use, 
with  a  view  or  plan  of  the  house,  with  the  cells  aiid  chapler-houae, 
the  onlj  shadow  remaining  of  lliia  ancient  building.  Tlii»  roll  was 
the  plan  of  Sydney  Godolphio,  esq.  and  made  161 1.* 


Ely  Houte, 
The  bishop  of  Ely,  whose  see  must  formerly  have  been  much 
more  tucralive  than  at  present,  had  one  of  the  most  extensive  epis- 
copal domains  in  London,  situated  where  Ely-place  now  stands. 
Ely-inn,  as  the  iiiansion  was  first  calkd,  and  afterwards  Ely-houee, 
was  built  in  consetiuencc  of  a  vilil  of  bishop  John  de  Kirksley, 
who  died  in  [200,  and  left  a.  messuage  and  cottages  in  Holborn  to 
his  successors.  The  next  bishop  of  Ely,  William  de  Luda,  pur- 
chased several  houses  and  some  lands,  which  he  also  left  to  (lie 
bishops  of  that  sec.  Extensive  gardens  were  laid  out,  and  such 
attention  paid  to  horticulture  by  the  resident  bishops,  that  they  were 
celebrated  for  the  choice  fruit  they  produced.  Sliakspeare  alludes 
to  this  circiinislance,  in  the  play  of  Richard  Ilf.,  when  he  makes 
Glo'ster  tlius  address  the  prelate,  John  Morton  : — 

'  M;  lord  or  Ely,  when  I  mu  ImI  in  Holtwra, 

1  UK  f:nod  ilraoberriei  in  your  garden  therr, 
1  do  beieecli  yon  lend  for  lome  of  Ihem.' 

The  estate  was  afterwards  much  increaaed  by  various  purchases, 
BO  that  in  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  it  contained  upwards  of 
tweuty  acres  of  buildings  and  gardens,  which  were  inclosed  by  a 
lofty  wall.  So  large  an  estate  tempted  the  cupidity  of  sir  Christo- 
pher Matton,  who  prevailed  on  the  queen  to  ask  for  a  part  of  it  to 
be  added  to  his  own  premises  at  Hatton-house.  Cox,  bishop  of 
Ely,  at  first  refused,  when  the  queen  produced  a  compliance  by  the 
following  laconic,  but  uolady-like  epistle  : — 

■  Proud  prelate. 

You  know  what  you  were  before  I  made  yon  what  you  are 
BOW ;  i(  you  do  not  immediately  comply  with  my  request,  I  will 
unfrock  you  by  G— .  Euzabbth. 

•  Britiih  Topocra)i)i7,  vol>  i.  p.  Ml. 
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He  must  ha?e  been  a  proud  prelate  indeed,  and  an  imprudent  one 
too,  who  would  brook  the  queen's  wishes  after  such  a  threat.  The 
bishop,  therefore,  mortgaged  tp  the  queen,  for  the  sum  of  1800/. 
a  c<msk[erable  portion  of  the  estate,  including  the  gate-house  of  the 
palace,  with  the  exception  of  two  rooms  and  several  acres  of  land, 
leservmg  to  himself  and  his  successors,  '  free  access  through  the 
gate-house,  walking  in  the  garden,  and  the  right  to  gather  twenty 
bushel  of  roses  yearly.* 

According  to  Pennant,  John,  duke  of  Lancaster,  usually  styled 
John  of  Gaunt,  resided  in  this  palace,  and  died  here  in  1399.  Pro- 
bably it  was  lent  him  by  Fordham,  bishop  of  Ely,  on  the  destruc- 
tion of  his  palace  of  the  Savoy  by  fire.* 

Ely-house,  though  curtailed  of  its  fair  proportion  by  Elizabeth, 
and  afterwards  dilapidated  by  the  long  parliament,  continued  to 
be  the  residence  of  the  prelates  of  that  see  for  the  extended  period 
of  four  hundred  and  eighty-six  years,  during  which  time  there  were 
forty-one  bishops,  six  of  whom  died  within  its  walls.  In  1772,  an 
act  of  parliament  was  passed  which  authorised  the  bishop  to  dispose 
of  the  house  to  the  crown  on  terms  that  were  agreed  upon. 

Ely-house,  in  the  days  of  its  splendour,  and  when  kuigs  and 
princes  banquetted  within  its  lofty  halls,  was  a  very  magnificent 
building.  The  entrance  was  through  a  large  gateway  into  a  paved 
court,  bounded  on  the  left  by  a  small  garden,  from  which  it  was 
separated  by  a  low  wall ;  and  on  the  right,  by  some  offices,  sup* 
ported  by  a  colonnade.  At  the  extremity  stood  the  venerable  hall, 
which  was  originally  built  of  stone.  To  the  north-west  of  the  hall 
was  a  quadrangular  cloister,  and  adjoining  that  a  field  containing 
about  an  acre  of  ground,  in  which  was  a  chapel  dedicated  to  Sl« 
Etheldreda,  but  when  erected  does  not  appear. 

The  hall  was  seventy-two  feet  in  length,  thirty*two  feet  wide^ 
and  thirty  feet  high.  The  roof,  which  was  of  strong  timber* 
formed  a  demi-dodecagon.  The  floor  was  paved  with  tiles,  which 
at  the  upper  end  of  the  room  was  as  usual  raised ;  at  the  lower  end 
was  an  oaken  screen.  The  hall  was  lighted  by  six  gothic  windows, 
four  of  which  were  on  the  south  and  two  on  the  north  side.  Allu* 
sion  has  been  previously  made  to  ag^and  entertainment  given  here, 
in  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century f  by  the  sergeants  at  law,  who 
do  not  appear  to  have  had  a  suitable  place  in  which  they  could 
accommodate  a  large  party,  as  such  feasts  were  frequent  at  Ely« 
house.  One  still  more  splendid  was  given  by  the  sergeants  in 
November,  1631,  which  commenced  on  Friday,  the  10th  of  Novem- 
ber, and  continued  until  the  Saturday  following.  Henry  VIII.,  his 
queen,  Catherine  of  Arragon,  the  foreign  ambassadors,  the  lord 
mayor,  the  judges,  the  barons  of  the  exchequer,  knights  and  squires, 
the  aldermen,  masters  in  chancery,  sergeants  and  their  ladies,  wor- 
shipful citisens,  and  the  crafts  of  London,  were  among  the  guests. 

Although  the  bishops  of  Ely  lent  their  hall  to  these  scenes  of 
•  Vide  ante  vol.  U  p.  117.  t  Vide  sate  vol.  i.  p.  814 
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revelry,  yet  they  appear  to  have  employed  their  own  revenues  (o 
a  better  purpose,  that  off  feeding  the  poor ;  and  it  ia  recorded  qf 
'West,  who  was  bishop  of  this  see  in  1552,  that  he  daily  fed  two 
hundred  people  at  bis  gate :  nor  was  episcopal  benevolence  co9« 
fined  to  the  bishops  of  Ely,  for  Richard  de  Berry,  who  was  bjsh^p 
of  Durham  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  had  eight  quarters  of  wheat 
made  mto  bread  every  week,  which  with  '  alma'  dishes  and  the 
'  fragments  of  his  house,*  he  gave  to  the  poor. 

On  the  sale  of  this  estate  in  17T2,  the  site  was  purchased  hy 
Charles  Cole,  esq.  an  architect  and  builder,  and  one  of  the  sur* 
veyors  of  the  crown.  He  built  Ely  place,  of  which  he  was  p^Q-*, 
prietor,  and  to  which  the  ancient  chapel  serves  as  a  place  of  wor- 
ship. Hie  east  front  of  this  chapel  recedes  from  the  line  of  hous^^- 
and  has  neat  iron  railings  before  it,  within  which  a  flight  of  stf  pD 
leading  to  the  two  plain  entrances  to  the  chapel.  Above  the  dooif^ia 
a  very  fine  window  of  four  muUions  with  cinquefoil  arches,  and  abov€( 
them  are  numerous  circles  filled  with  roses  and  several  quaterfoili^ 
The  west  window  differs  in  having  a  principal  circle  filled  with  thrpe, 
roses  and  two  quaterfoils.  The  interior  is  neatly  fitted  up,  though  99 
a  different  style  to  the  period  of  the  architecture.  The  altar  is  a( 
the  east  end,  and  around  the  three  remaining  sides  are  galleriea 
#ith  a  neat  organ.  The  pulpit  and  desks  are  grouped  in  the  centre 
aisle.  The  windows  at  the  sides  are  of  pointed  architecture,  aivl 
are  united  to  each  other  by  a  handsome  canopy  with  trefoil  headt 
the  sides  being  enriched  with  crockets,  and  the  summit  with  a  ricti 
finial.     The  cornice  and  ceiling  are  modern. 

The  Liberty  of  the  Rolls. 

The  master  of  the  Rollis,  ex  officio^  lord  of  one  of  the  pleasantesc 
domains  within  London.  It  is  a  liberty  of  itself,  exempt  from  the 
power  of  the  sheriff  of  Middlesex,  and  of  every  other  officer,  except 
with  leave  of  the  master.  Here  he  has  a  splendid  house  to  reside 
in,  from  which  he  can  pass  into  the  court  where  he  officiates,  as 
from  one  room  into  another ;  and  behind  it  there  is  a  large  garden, 
where,  in  the  midst  of  a  crowded  city,  he  may  enjoy  something  of 
the  pleasures  of  rural  retirement.  Here  also  he  has  a  chapel  of 
his  own,  the  minister  of  which  is  of  his  own  nomination. 

The  Liberty  of  the  Rolls  is  situated  between  Chancery-lane  and 
Fetter-lane,  in  the  midst  of  a  rural  and  pleasant  area,  partly  formed 
by  the  neighbouring  gardens  of  Clifford 'a-inn.  On  this  site  Henry 
III.  founded  an  hospital,  or  convent,  for  the  reception  of  converted 
Jews ;  himself  forgetting  the  probability  that  many  Israelites  might 
deceive  him  and  his  priests,  allured  as  they  must  have  been  by  the 
easy  and  idle  life  offered  to  their  acceptance  in  the  Domui  Con* 
versorum,  with  the  enjoyment  of  the  revenues  of  700  marks  per 
annum,  and  large  forfeited  possessions.  However,  whether  their 
motives  were  sincere  or  otherwise,  it  is  certain  that  the  place  was 
soon  crowded  with  converts.     Edward  I.  equally  blinded  by  zeal^ 
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gave  half  the  estates  of  several  Jews,  who  were  hanged  for  chipping 
the  current  coin,  to  this  house  ;  and  the  remainder  to  the  society  of 
Friars  Preachers,  whose  efforts  were  doubtlessly  redoubled,  in 
preaching  conversion  to  the  descendants  of  Israeli  by  so  liberal  a 
donation. 

In  the  18th  year  of  Edward  III.  the  Jews  were  universally  ex* 
pelled  from  the  kingdom  :  in  consequence  of  which  bigotted  act  the 
house  of  converts  became  still  more  neglected  ;  but  they  appear  to 
have  retained  their  residence  till  1377,  when  a  royal  mandate  ordain- 
ed the  house  a  receptacle  for  valuable  records,  or  rolls  of  parchment; 
and  hence  the  present  name. 

The  term  Master  explains  the  office  of  the  great  law  dignitary 
who  presides  over  the  rolls.  He  besides  hears  causes  in  Chancery 
during  vacations  in  his  court,  which  adjoins  the  chapel.  His 
officers  attend  at  suitable  hours,  for  the  purpose  of  making  searches 
for  those  who  wish  to  consult  the  records.  The  Master  appoints  a 
preacher,  and  service  is  performed  at  the  usual  times  within  the 
building ;  which  is  said  to  have  been  designed  by  Inigo  Jones. 
There  are  buttresses  at  each  angle,  an  arched  door,  and  a  tall 
pointed  window  ;  and  a  cornice  and  pediment,  of  Grecian  architec* 
ture,  with  an  angular  window  in  the  tympanum. 

The  interior  is  neatly  fitted  up.  The  altar-screen  is  of  the  Ionic 
order,  and  the  pulpit  and  reading  desk  are  grouped  in  the  centre 
aisle  around  the  chapel,  and  in  the  galleries  are  the  presses  for 
preserving  the  records.  There  are  several  monuments  in  this  edi- 
fice. A  handsome  monument  by  Torregiano,  is  intended  for  Dr. 
John  Yong,  and  was  inscrit>ed  : — 

DomiDos  FirmameDtum  incam. 
Jo.  Yong,  LL.  Doctori,  Sacror.  ScriDior. 
Ac  hujus  Domus  Cuslodi,  Decano  olim  Ebor. 
Vita  defancto  zzv  Aprilis;  sai  fideles  ex  executorea  hoc  posoeraol  1616. 

The  name  of  the  artist  is  sufficient  to  proclaim  the  excellence  of 
the  reclining  effigies,  which  is  every  thing  that  could  be  wished. 

There  are  several  other  monuments,  particularly  that  of  Edward 
Bruce,  baron  Kinloss,  1610,  and  AUingtons,  &c. 

An  act  was  passed,  12th  George  II.  which  empowered  the  Mas- 
ter of  the  Rolls,  for  the  time  being,  to  make  leases  for  forty-one 
years,  or  less,  in  order  to  rebuild  the  old  houses  belonging  to  the 
Rolls  office.  After  the  premises  were  let,  the  master  was  restrained 
from  making  any  new  or  concurrent  lease,  until  within  seven  years 
of  the  expiration,  or  taking  less  than  the  first  rent,  nor  for  a  longer 
term  than  twenty-one  years.  It  is  singular  that  none  of  the  leases, 
granted  for  forty-one  years,  after  the  passing  this  act,  by  sir  Har> 
bottle  Grimstone,  could  be  found  in  1756. 

Sir  Joseph  Jekyll  was  appointed  Master,  July  13,  1717.  Upon 
his  entering  upon  the  office  he  found  the  houses  generally  in  a 
ruinous  condition  ;  in  consequence  of  which  he  rebuilt  nine,  in  1719, 
after  a  design  of  Colin  Campbell,   esq. ;  and,  a  few  years  after. 
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Ihiriy  other.  The  nine  cost  them  between  5,000/.  and  6,000/.  and 
the  thirty  about  25,000/.  When  the  plans  and  elevations  of  ten 
of  the  thirty  were  laid  before  him,  he  enquired  how  long  houses 
bttilt  according  to  that  estimate,  would  stand  ?  The  two  Biggs,  sur- 
reyora,  declared  they  would  exceed  the  lease  in  duration,  or  forty- 
one  years.  Upon  which  sir  Joseph,  much  to  his  honour,  observed, 
'  He  would  have  them  built  as  strong  and  as  well  as  if  they  were 
his  own  inheritance;*  and  immediately  added  such  means  of  stability 
is  amounted  to  350/.  each  house  more  than  the  estimate.  The 
snnual  rent  of  the  above  thirty-nine  houses  was  1,780/. ;  the  total 
amount  of  the  rent  of  the  houses  in  the  liberty  of  the  rolls,  as 
charged  to  the  poor  rates  in  1762,  was  7,282/. 

In  the  year  1772,  the  house  of  commons  appointed  a  committee 
to  eiamine  into  the  state  of  the  public  records  at  the  Rolls  chapel. 
The  report  informed  the  house,  that  they  had  found  many  of  them 
greatly  injured  by  damp,  by  being  placed  too  near  the  wall ;  some 
oblitented,  and  the  whole  liable  to  be  lost,  by  the  practice  of  the 
clerks  taking  them  home  to  make  extracts.  In  consequence  of  this 
enquiry,  every  practicable  remedy  was  immediately  applied. 

The  master  of  the  Rolls  has  the  appointment  of  six  clerks  to  the 
coort  of  Chancery,  each  of  whom  has  fifteen  assistants  under  him, 
called  clerks  of  court.  The  office  of  the  six  clerks  is  a  spacious 
stone  building  at  the  head  of  Chancery-lane,  on  the  west  side. 
Formerly  they  occupied  an  inn  catfed  Herflet  inn,  belonging  to  the 
prion  of  Nocton's  park,  opposite  the  Rolls  chapel.  The  revenue 
of  these  clerks  is  derived  almost  entirely  from  fees  for  copies  of 
proceedings  in  the  court  of  Chancery  ;  nor  has  it  been  sufficiently 
attended  to,  when  complaints  have  been  made  of  the  extravagance 
of  these  fees,  that  they  were  established  rather  as  a  mode  of  pay- 
ment for  most  of  the  business  transacted  in  the  office,  than  as  a 
recompence  for  the  copies  themselves.  The  six  head  clerks 
receive  three-eighths  of  the  proceeds,  and  the  remaining  five- 
eighths  are  divided  among  the  under  clerks.  For  the  five  years 
preceding  1811,  the  average  amount  of  the  three-eighths  was 
3,288/.,  which,  divided  among  the  six  clerks,  yielded  an  income  to 
each  of  little  more  than  500/. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

Historical  Notices  of  the  Borough  of  Southwark, 

Thb  Borough  of  Southwark  forms  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
snbarbs  of  L^don,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  the  bridge  so 
well  known   by  the  name  of   London   bridge.     It  is  one  of  the 
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ivardfl  of  the  city  of  Lwdoo,  by  Um  name  of  Bridge  waidi  widMut, 
but  through  the  caoeleaMess  or  iDattenlioa  of  the  cor|iar«iioD,  Ibe 
jnagistrates  of  the  county  of  Sumy  have  obtained  a  ooDcnrreal 
jurisdictioD  therein. 

It  formerly  oonaialed  of  the  parishes  of  St.  Oeorge|St.  Maifafet, 
St.  Mary  Magdalen,  Su  Tbomas,  and  St.  Obive.  St.  Ma^;aiBt 
and  St.  Mary  Magdalen  bave  been  conaolidated^  and  have  bad 
the  name  of  St.  Saviour  given  tbcm  on  their  purchasing  the  fine 
conventual  church  of  St.  Mary  Overy,  soon  after  the  disaokition  of 
religious  houses.  Out  of  this  pariali  has  been  taken  that  of  Gbnsi* 
church,  and  out  of  tbat  of  St.  Olaves,  a  parish  has  been  oieatod  by 
the  name  of  St.  John. 

It  is  by  far  the  largest  iova  in  the  county  of  Surrey,  as  appears 
by  the  following  return  of  tbe  population,  taken  in  181 1  and  IB^il. 

1811        1821 

St.  George  the  Martyr 
St.  John,  Horselydown 
St.  Clave 
St.  Saviour's 
St.  Thomas 
Christchurch 

Total  of  persons  72,119    86,905 

When  a  subsidy  was  granted  to  the  kings  of  &igland,  Uie  borough 
was  rated  at  1000  marks,  which  is  more  tban  any  city  in  Eogiaud, 
except  London.  When  70,000/.  per  oumtli  was  to  be  raised  for 
the  militia  in  the  time  of  Charles  II.  Southwark  paid  184/.  I4s, ; 
the  rest  of  the  county  1,565/.  ISt.  dd. 

The  bouodary  of  the  borough  of  Southwark  is  as  follows  >— 
Commencing  on  the  west  side  of  St.  Saviour  s  dock,  tlie  boundary 
runs  south  to  Dock  Head ;  from  thence  along  Russel-striset  to 
Church-street,  up  which  it  proceeds  in  a  northerly  direction  to 
Artillery-lane,  along  which  and  Crucifix-lone,  it  runs  to  the  north 
side  of  Snow's  fields.  Here  it  pursues  a  crooked  course  till  it  ar- 
rives opposite  Crosby-row,  on  the  west  side  of  which  it  runs  behind 
the  houses,  thence  across  White-street,  by  the  end  of  Wycomb- 
place  and  Castle-street,  across  Huqter-stieet  and  the  Bermondsey 
new  road,  and  behind  the  houses  on  the  east  side  of  the  Keot 
road,  till  it  arrives  at  Grange  road,  where  it  turns  to  the  west  to 
St.  Thomas  a  Watering;  frombence  it  pursues  a  northerly  course 
by  the  end  of  Swan  place,  across^Townsend-street  and  Salisbury- 
street  to  Dover  place  in  the  New  Kent  road.  Across  this  road 
and  Theobald-street,  on  the  north  side  of  Portland  place,  to  Kent- 
street,  up  the  middle  of  which  it  traverses  to  Church-street,  where 
it  turns  to  the  west,  down  Biackmannslreet  and  Newington  causeway, 
to  the  Fishmonger's  alms-houMS^  through  the  middle  of  which  it 
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paraaes  iU  course  to  the  soulh  end  of  ElliotVrow,  Iheace  across 
GibraUar«row  and  Soulh-street,  on  the  north  side  of  BrookVstreet 
and  the  south  side  of  Bethlehem  hospital,  across  Durham-place, 
sad  northward  to  tlie  west  side  of  Tower-street,  Baron 's-buildings 
and  Pleasant^rew,  on  tlie  south  side  of  George-street,  and  acroiss 
Biaekfriars*road,  eastward  between  Surrey-row  and  Welljngton- 
rtieet  Id  Gravel-lane,  along  which  it  traverses  in  a  northerly  direc^^ 
tion  to  Holland-street,  and  thence  by  Falcon  dock  to  the  fiver 
Thames. 

The  early  history  of  the  borough  of  Southwark  has  been  amply  de- 
tailed in  a  former  volume  of  this  work  :  and  its  great  antiquity  is  evi^ 
dent  from  its  peculiar  situation,  opposite  a  great  city,  and  the  certain 
knowledge  we  possess  that  it  very  early  attracted  tli^e  attention  of 
the  Romans,  whose  remains  ate  ciwstantly  discovered  where  tlie 
ground  is  sufficiently  excavated. 

In  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  about  1053,  Southwark 
appears  to  have  been  a  corporation  governed  by  a  bailiff.  In  1066, 
when  William  the  First  marched  to  London,  after  the  decisive 
battle  of  Hastings,  he  was  attacked  by  the  citizens  of  London  ip 
Soiithwark,  which  so  irritated  him,  that  he  laid  the  whole  of  the 
borough  in  ashes,  and  marched  to  reduce  the  western  counties. 

The  most  authentic  account  of  the  state  of  8outhwark  at  the 
time  of  the  Norman  invasion,  is  to  be  found  in  the  valuable  record 
called  the  Doomsday  Book.  In  table  V.  of  that  portion  relating  to 
Sndrea  (Surrey),  and  among  the  account  of  the  possessions  of  tlte 
bishop  oif  Bayeaux,*  we  find  the  following : — 

Ip9e  eptht  in  Svdwercke  un  monaeterin  etuna  aquefluclu,  flex, 
B,  teneb  die  qua  mortuus  fuit.  Qui  aeclam.  hahebat,  de  rege  tenc" 
bat.  De  exitu  aqum  ubi  naues  appHcaba  :  rex  habeb  JT,  paries, 
Goduin  com,  tcia.  Tesiant  n  hoes  de  hnnd Fraud  et  Angli,  qd  eps 
Baiocsii  in  Ratmulfo  de  his  placiiu  inierit.  ted  ille  inteliigene 
piaeiiu  in  duct  p  reciitudine  ad  p/icuu  regis,  placUu  dvseruii 
Eps  aui  ded  esedam  etfluciu  primu  Adeloldo  detnde  Raduffop 
exeabio  uni  dom,  Vicecomes  qq  negcUse  pceptu  uel  sigiilu  regis  de 
hae  re  unq  peepisse.  Hoes  de  Suduuerca  iestant.  qd,  2\  R.  E, 
null  capieb  ihelo  ntu  in  strands  t  i/i  uico  Aqutp,  nisi  rex,  et  sigis 
foris/aciens  ibi  calupniatfuisset :  regi  emdabat,  si  u  non  calup^ 
niatus  abissei  sub  eo  qui  eaea  et  soca  habuissel :  ille  enidam  de  reo 
habet.  Ipse  hoes  de  Suduuerche  deratiocinati  su  una  haga  et  the 
loneu  ef  adfirma  de  Chingesione  Hanc  Eustfi  chius  com,  teneb, 
Qd  rex  hi,  in  SuduuerchSy  appeiat,  xvi,  lib, 

TRANSLATION, 

The  bishop  of  Bayeaux  has  in  Sudwercke  one  monnstery,  ai.d 
one  harbour.     King  Edward  held  it  on  the  day  he  died.     Whoever 

*  Jo  Normandy,  celebrated  for  poascsaiiij^  a  fine  piece  of  tapesiry,  exhibiting 

the  Norman  invasion. 
♦> 
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bad  the  church  held  it  of  the  king^.  From  the  profits  of  the  bar 
hour,  where  ships  were  moored,  the  king  had  two  parts,  earl  God- 
win the  third.  But  the  men  of  the  hundred,  French  and  English, 
testify  that  the  bishop  of  Bayeaux  began  a  suit  with  Ranulf  the 
sheriff  about  these,  but  he  understanding  that  tlie  suit  was  not  brought 
by  right  for  the  kmg*s  profit,  deserted  the  suit.  The  bishop  bow- 
ever  gave  the  church  and  the  water  first  to  Adelokl,  dien  to  Ralph, 
in  exchange  for  a  house.  The  sheriff  also  denies  that  he  ever 
received  the  king^s  precept  or  seal  on  this  business.  The  men  of 
Sndwerc  testify  that  in  the  time  of  king  Edward  no  one  received  toll 
in  the  strand,  or  the  bank  of  the  river,  except  the  king ;  and  if  soy 
committed  a  forfeiture,  and  was  then  sued,  his  fine  went  to  the 
king  ;  but  if  he  went  without  being  sued,  to  the  jurisdiction  of  one 
who  had  sac  and  soc,*  that  person  should  have  the  fine.  The  men 
of  Sudwerche  were  quit  to  prove  one  house  and  its  fall  to  the  term 
of  Chingestone.  This  earl  Eustace  held.  What  the  king  has  in 
Sudwerche  is  valued  at  xvj.  pounds. 

In  the  14th  of  the  reign  of  Johd,  a  fire  broke  out  in  Southwark, 
which  burnt  down  a  great  portion  of  the  houses  in  it,  and  commoni- 
cating  with  the  bridge,  destroyed,  according  to  Stowe^  3,000  per- 
sons.f 

At  an  assize  in  Surrey,  in  the  octaves  of  St.  Michael,  7th  of  Ed- 
ward 1. 1279,  before  John  de  Reygate,  and  others,  justices  itine* 
rant,  it  was  presented  that  a  crtam  part  of  London  bridge,  about 
the  great  gate  of  the  bridge,  with  the  houses  and  buildmgs  stand- 
ing thereon,  used  to  belong  to  the  burgh  of  the  king  of  Southwark, 
where  the  king  used  to  have  rents  of  aRsize  yearly,  lis.  4d.  and  of 
the  eustoms  of  things  there  sold,  sixteen  shillmgsand  one  halfpeony, 
till  fourteen  years  ago,  in  the  time  of  king  Henry  III.  when  the 
mayor  and  city  of  London  appropriated  it  to  the  city,  the  king  to 
be  consulted .{ 

In  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Third,  the  corporation  of  London 
presented  a  petition  to  the  king,  setting  forth,  '  that  felons,  robbers, 
and  divers  other  malefactors  and  disturbers  of  the  peace,  who  in  the 
said  city  and  elsewhere,  have  committed  murders,  robberies,  and 
other  felonies,  departing  secretly  from  the  said  city,  after  such  felo- 
nies committed,  flee  to  the  village  of  Southwark,  and  cannot  there 
be  attached  by  the  ministers  of  the  said  city,  and  are  there  publicly 
received.*  They  prayed,  therefore,  that '  for  the  preservation  of 
the  peace  in  the  said  city,  and  to  restrain  the  wickedness  of  these 
evil  doers,  his  majesty  would  grant  them  the  said  village,' Ac. 
Edward  did  accordingly,  with  consent  of  parliament,  grant  them 
'  the  said  village,  with  all  its  appurtenances,*  for  the  sum  of  10/.  to 
be  paid  annually.  His  successor,  Richard,  however,  refused  to 
confirm  this  grant,  on  the  ground  that  it  interfered  with  the  privi- 

*  The  right  of  holding  pleai  10  his         t  Manning  and  Bray^t  Hist.  ofS^r' 
own  manor.  rey,  vol.  ii.  548. 

t  Vide  ante,  vol.  i  p,  68. 
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leges  of  the  certain  religious  houses  within  the  borough.  Nor  for 
several  successive  reigns  were  the  corporation  of  London  able  to 
establish  the  right  of  superiority  over  it. 

In  1554»  sir  Thomas  Wyat  came  into  Southwark  with  an  armed 
body  of  men»  amounting  in  number  to  near  2»000.  He  entered  by 
Kent-street  and  Bermondsey -street,  and  after  destroying -the  goods 
and  library  of  the  bishop  of  Winchester,  retired  to  Kingston,  with  an 
mtentioD  of  crossing  the  Thames  and  entering  London  that  way, 
but  finding  the  citizens  not  willing  to  join  him,  he  grew  dispirited, 
was  soon  after  defeated,  taken  pnsoner,  and  executed.* 

On  the  14th  February  1587,  the  deputy  lieutenant  ordered  the  m- 
habitants  of  the  borough,  from  sixteen  to  twenty,  to  be  mustered  at 
*  Dubber*8  Hill  near  Croydon ;  but  they  complained  that  they 
uted  to  be  mastered  in  St.  George's  Fields,  ordered  accordingly  for 
ease  of  the  people  ;  but  25th  April,  the  lord  admiral  writes,  that  if 
the  lord  mayor  shall  challenge  a  title  within  his  precincts,  deroga* 
toiy  to  its  authority,  the  men  shall  be  mustered  in  Lambeth  Field,  a 
place  almost  as  convenient  as  the  other.'t 

During  the  reign  of  that  amiable  monarch,^  Edward-  the  Sixth, 
the  city  of  London  obtained  a  valuable  addition  to  her  property 
and  privileges,  by  the  confirmation  of  her  ancient  title  to  the  borough 
of  Southwark.  By  this  charter,  after  reciting  various  places  in  the 
borough  and  surrounding  parishes,  which  had  been  given  to  the 
citizens,  except  the  house,  gardens,  and  park  of  the  late  duke  of 
Suffolk  (now  the  Mint)  and  the  King^s  Bench,  the  instrument  pro- 
ceeds thus : 

'  And  that  the  said  mayor  and  commonalty,  and  citizens,  and  their 
successors,  shall  and  may,  from  henceforth  and  for  ever,  have, 
bold,  enjoy,  and  use,  as  well  within  the  said  manor  as  in  the  town, 
boroogb,  parishes,  and  precincts  aforesaid,  as  well  all  and  singular 
liberties  and  franchises  aforesaid,  as  tolls,  stallages,§  pickages,|| 
and  other  our  jurisdictions,  liberties,  franchises,  and  privileges 
whatsoever,  which  any  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  which  the 
said  Charles,  late  duke  of  Suffolk,  or  any  masters,  brethren,  or 
sisters  of  the  late  hospital  of  St.  Thomas's,  in  Southwark,  aforesaid  ; 
or  any  abbot  of  the  said  late  monastery  of  St.  Saviour's,  St.  Mary 
Bermondsey,  next  Southwark  aforesaid,  or  any  prior  and  convent  of 
the  late  priory  of  St.  Mary  Overy,  in  the  said  county  of  Surrey,  or 
any  of  them ;  ever  had,  held,  or  enjoyed,  in  the  said  manors, 
lands,  tenements^  and  other  the  premises  or  places  aforesaid,  or 
any  of  them  ;  or  which  we  have,  hold,  or  enjoy,  by  any  means  what- 
soever, as  fully,  freely,  and  in  as  ample  manner,  as  we,  or  our  most 
dear  father,  Henry  the  VJII.  late  kmg  of  England,  had,  held,  or 
enjoyed,  or  ought  to  have,  hold,  and  enjoy  the  same.     And  that 

*  Stow,  Tide  ante,  vol.  i.  945.  §  A  payment  for  erecting  or  having 

t  Seymoar'a  London,  ii.  p.  481.  a  stall. 

1  In  April,  1550,  vide  ante  vol.  i.  p          ||  A  payment  for  breaking  the  ground 

237.  In  order  to  erect  tach  stalls. 
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none  of  our  Amiin,  or  any  other  officer  or  ministef  of  ours,  or  of 
our  heirs  and  successors,  shall  any  way  intermeddle  in  the  town, 
borough  town,  parishes,  and  precincts  aforesaid,  or  in  any  of  them, 
contrary  to  this  oar  grant.' 

By  what  authority  or  right  this  positive  and  unlimited  charter, 
which  was  ecnrfirmcd  by  Charles  il.  and  received  parliamentary 
sanction,  has  repeatedly  been  violated,  cannot  yet  be  ascertained ; 
and  though  legal  discussions  have  been  very  diffusely  circalated  ia 
the  conrts,  till  it  can  tie  proved  beyond  all  doubt  that  the  opmio 
of  a  judge  is  paramount  to  an  ancient  authentic  chArter,  the  follow* 
ing  rights  and  privileges  of  the  city  of  London,  over  and  in  the 
borough  of  Southwark,  must  exist  in  opposition  to  any  sheriff, 
minister,  or  jurisdiction  whatever ; — 

Ist. — ^To  be  invested  with  all  manner  of  regal  rights  and  prero* 
gatives.  In  and  over  the  town  and  borough  of  Southwark,  in  as  full 
a  manner  as  if  the  same  were  In  the  king^s  hands. 

2nd. — In  particular,  to  have  all  manner  of  liberties,  treasures, 
waifs,  estrays,  escheats,  fines,  and  forfeitures,  view  of  frank 
pledges,  Stc: 

8rd. — ^To  have  all  goods,  chattels  of  traitors,  felon*,  fugitives, 
together  with  all  manner  of  suits,  personal  actions,  A^c.  and  the 
execution  (Hf  all  writs,  commands,  attachments,  Warrants,  &c.  by 
their  sheriffs  and  other  officers. 

4th. — The  sergeants  at  mace  for  the  city  to  arrest  for  debt  in  the 
borough,  in  the  same  manner  As  they  do  in  London. 

5th. — The  city  magistrates  to  have  the  assay  and  assize  ol 
wine,  bread,  beer,  victuals,  and  every  thing  set  to  sale,  together 
with  the  punishment  and  correction  of  all  persons  dealing  therein.* 

Gth. — Also  to  take  and  arrest  all  thieves,  felons,  and  other  cri- 
mmals,  found  in  the  borough,  and  to  commit  them  to  Newgate, 
until  delivered  by  due  course  of  law. 

7th. — ^The  mayor,  recorder,  dnd  aldermen  vk'ho  arc  justices  in 
London,  are  also  constituted  justices  for  the  borough,  where  they 
are  to  exercise  the  same  jurisdiction  as  they  do  in  Lmidon. 

8th. — And  all  and  singular  the  inhabitants  of  the  said  borough 
to  be  under  the  magistracy  and  government  of  the  mayors  and 
officers  of  London,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  inhabitants  of  the 
said  city  be. 

9th. — And  lastly,  the  sheriff  of  Surrey,  and  all  others  the  king^^s 
officers  and  ministers,  are  expressly  prohibited  from  any  ways 
intermeddlhig  with  the  said  borou^h.f 

The  charter  of  king  Edward  VI.  anno  4,  granted  to  the  mayor, 
commonalty,  and  citixens  of  I^ndon,  a  market  to  be  hoiden  in  the 
borough  of  Southwark,  which  was  confirmed  by  'this  act.  This 
was  at  first  established  in  the  street  between  London  bridge  and  St. 

*  lo  the  mayoralty  of  Sir  William      lor  lelling  without  bis  lordehip^i  li 
Tuner,  1668,  a  publican  was  iodicted      ceooe. 

t  Hoghaoo*s  LoDdoD, !.  ISO. 
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Margaret*B  hiH ;  but  Ihiit  place  was  at  length  found  so  iiicoDveDient» 
thai  an  act  was  obtained  in  1755,  28th  George  II.  c.  9,  that  from 
Lady-day,  1760,  no  murhet  should  be  held  in  the  High-street ;  this 
act  seems  to  have  slopped  there,  for  in  the  same  year  another  act  was 
passed,  c.  lb,  directing  that  it  shoaki  be  removed  from  thence  to  a 
phice  called  the  Tr  tangle,  bemgon  the  site  of  Rochester  yard,  belong- 
ing  to  the  bishop  of  Rochester,  who,  and  his  successors  were  em- 
powered, on  a  surrender  of  the  whole  estate,  to  grant  it  in  separate 
leases:  whereopon  somoch  thereof,  as  was  necessary  for  the  purpose, 
was  granted  to  the  churchwardens  and  overseers,  Ste.  of  St«  Saviour's 
parish,  at  a  rent  of  14/.  Ids.  6d.  No  provisions,  except  hay  or 
straw,  were  to  be  sold  within  1€00  yards  of  the  spot,  unless  by  the 
consent  of  the  chnrchwardens  and  overseers  ;  the  ground  was  to  be 
purchased,  and  all  bniMhigs,  stalls,  &c.  and  tlie  rents  and  profits 
were  to  be  vested  in  the  chorchwaidens^  overseers,  and  inhabitants 
of  the  parish  ;  and  the  nett  profits,  after  all  expences  paid,  were 
to  be  appHcdin  dimtnotion  of  any  of  the  parochial  rates  or  prefer- 
menta. 

In  pursuance  of  the  above  charter  confirmed  to  the  mayor, 
commonalty,  and  citizens  of  London,  a  court  was  held  about  a 
month  after  before  sir  Rowland  Hill,  knt.  then  lord  mayor  of  Lon- 
don, and  the  aldermen  of  the  same  cily,  ui  Guildhall,  when  it  was 
enaeted,  '  That  besides  the  then  ancient  accustomed  number  of 
five-and-twenlv  aldermen,  there  shall  be  one  alderman  more  elected, 
to  have  the  role,  charge,  »nd  governance,  of  the  said  borough  and 
towne  ;  and  that  four  discreet  persons  or  more,  being  freemen  of 
London,  and  dwelling  within  the  said  citie,  or  the  borough  of 
Sofuthwark,  or  in  other  tlie  liberties  of  Uie  said  citie,  should 
from  thenceforth,  as  often  as  the  case  should  require,  be  from  time 
to  time  nominated,  appointedi  and  chosen,  by  tlie  inhabitants  of 
the  said  borough,  for  the  time  being,  sitting  m  the  said  borough 
for  that  purpose,  in  such  sort  and  order  as  the  aldermen  of  London 
were  in  those  days  commonly  elected.'* 

The  same  court  did  also  appcnnt  sir  John  Ayliffe,  citizen  and 
barlier-sorgeon,  the  first  alderman  of  the  said  ward  of  Bridge- 
wilhont,  namely,  of  the  borough  of  Southwark,  to  be  numbered  as 
one  of  the  aldermen  of  the  said  city ;  and  to  have  the  rule  and 
government  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  said  borough,  admitted  by 
that  coart  into  the  freedom  of  the  city  of  London. 

On  the  occasion  of  fortifying  the  metropolis  in  1642,  Southwark 
was  defended  by  *  a  fort  with  four  hsif  bulwarks,  at  the  Dog  and 
Duck,  St.  George's  Fields ;  a  large  fort,  with  four  bulwarks  near 
the  end  of  Blackman-street,  and  a  redoubt,  with  four  flanks,  near 
the  Lock  Hospital,  Kent  Road.'f 

In  1647,  the  parliament  was  exceedingly  alarmed  by  the  march 

*  Proceedings     Court     Common  t  Brayley^a  London,  i.  858 

Cooncit^  July,  4(fa  Edward  VI — 9towe, 
765. 
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of  general  Fairfax  with  his  army,  towards  LoodoD,  and  they  and 
many  of  the  citizens  were  much  disposed  to  resist  him,  if  they  had 
had  the  means  ;  divers  officers  and  other  inhabitants  of  Southwark, 
however,  on  August  2nd,  petitioned  the  common  council  who  had 
been  summoned,  that  they  might  not  be  compelled  to  assume  arms, 
nor  march  forth  under  the  command  of  any  but  such  as  should  be 
approved  of  by  the  generality  of  the  borough,  and  that  they  might 
be  left  to  their  own  defence.  These  inhabitants  not  hat^ing  for 
some  time  approved  of  the  proceedings  of  the  citizens  against  the 
army,  sent  privately  to  the  general,  that  they  were  willing  to  sar* 
render  the  borough  to  him.  Fairfax  immediately  sent  a  brigade, 
under  the  command  of  colonel  Rainsborougb,  to  take  possession 
thereof ;  he  was  admitted  into  the  works  about  two  o  clock  in  the 
morning,  when  finding  the  gates  shut,  and  the  portcullis  set  down 
at  London  bridge,  he  planted  two  pieces  of  ordnance  against  the 
gate,  and  in  a  short  time  the  great  fort  was  surrendered.* 

A  vote  of  parliament  was  soon  after  passed  for  demolishing  the 
ramparts,  bastions,  and  other  works  of  fortification,  which  encircled 
the  cities  of  London,  and  Westminster,  and  the  borough  of  South* 
Hark. 

On  the  restoration,  the  king  was  met,  on  the  20lh  of  May,  by 
the  lord  mayor  and  aldermen  of  London,  in  St.  George's-fields, 
where  a  magnificent  tent  was  erected,  and  in  it  the  king  was  pro- 
vided with  a  sumptuous  collation. 

A  fire  which  broke  out  the26lh  of  May,  1676,  burnt  the  town 
hall  and  a  great  part  of  the  borough,  in  consequence  of  which  an 
act  of  parliament  was  passed,  erecting  a  judicature  to  determine 
differences  touching  houses  so  burnt  and  demolished,  in  the  same 
manner  as  had  been  done  in  London  after  the  great  fire  of  1666. 
The  justices  of  the  courts  of  King's-bench  and  Common  Pleas,  the 
barons  of  the  Exchequer,  the  lord  mayor  and  recorder  of  London, 
and  every  alderman  who  had  borne  the  office  of  mayor ;  the  stew- 
ard of  Southwark,  with  the  viscount  Langford,  sir  Francis  Vincent, 
and  twenty  other  gentlemen  of  the  county  there  named,  or  any  five 
or  more  of  them  (one  of  the  justices  or  barons  being  one),  were 
thereby  constituted  a  court  of  record,  summarily,  and  without  the 
formalities  used  in  the  courts  of  law  and  equity,   by  verdict,  testi- 
mony  of  witnesses  on  oath,  examination  of  parties,  or  otherwise,  to 
hear  and  determine  all  differences  and  demands  arising  between 
landlords,  tenants,  lessees,  under  tenants  or  occupiers  of  houses,  or 
buildings,  and  premises  destroyed  or  injured  by  the  fire,  and  to 
make  such  orders  as  they  should  see  fit.     If  the  persons  interested 
in  the  building  so  burnt,  should  not,  within  two  years  from  the  25th 
day  of  March  then  next,  lay  the  foundation  of  the  houses  to  be  re- 
built, and  should  not  re-build  williin  the  time  limited  by  the  court, 
the  court  might  dispose  of  the  premises  to  such   persons  as  would 
rebuild,  there  being  no  assigns,  and  might  award  what  sum  should 

•  Whtdock,  865. 
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be  paid  to  the  proprietor;  and  if  he  would  not  accept  the  Bame»  or 
through  non-age,  or  any  disability,  he  could  not  accept  it,  the  court 
was  empowered  by  warrant  directed  to  the  chief  bailiff  of  the  said 
boronghy  to  summon  a  jury  to  assess  such  recompense  as  they 
rhould  think  fit.  If  an^  order  should  be  made  by  less  than  seven, 
the  party  dissatisfied  might  tender  exceptions  to  one  of  the  justices 
or  barons,  and  if  he  found  probable  cause  of  complaint,  it  might  be 
reviewed  by  seven,  such  appeal  to  be  determined  within  six  months 
after  the  exceptions.  All  judgments,  orders,  &c.  were  to  be  entered 
on  parchment  in  books,  to  be  delivered  to  the  town  clerk  of  Lon- 
don, and  kept  amongst  the  recoids  of  the  city.  The  powers  given, 
are  by  the  act  to  continue  for  three  years,  from  the  said  25th  of 
March  (1671.)  If  the  party  ordered  to  rebuild,  do  not  do  it,  the 
person  grieved  might  sue  at  law  or  in  equity. 

AH  encroachments  and  purprestures  on  the  High-street,  and 
moft  especially  between  the  foot  of  London-bridge  and  the 
€k>uipter-lane,  whereby  the  market  was,  or  should  be  straightened, 
or  the  passage  of  people  obstructed,  should  be  regulated  by  the 
court ;  but  the  inhabitants  of  High-street  might  permit  their  stall- 
boards,  when  the  shops^  or  shop-windows  were  set  open,  to  turn 
over  and  extend  into  the  street  one  foot,  and  no  more,  for  the  con- 
venience of  their  shops.  The  market  to  continue  to  be  kept  in  the 
same  place,  and  at  the  same  times,  where  it  had  been  anciently, 
and  was  then  kept,  and  not  to  be  removed  or  kept  at  any  other 
times. 

The  court  began  their  sittings  Sth  June,  1677,  when  there  were 
present,  the  lord  mayor  (Davies),  the  chief  justice  (Raynsford),  the 
chief  justice  (North),  baron  Littleton,  justice  Jones,  sir  Thomas 
Aleyn,  sir  John  Frederick,  sir  Joseph  Sheldon,  Edward  Smyth, 
James  Reading,  Peter  Rich,  Richaid  How,  John  Freeman,  John 
Applebe. 

The  subsequent  meetings  were  attended  chiefly  by  from  five  to 
nine.  Few  of  the  country  gentlemen  attended,  except  sir  Adam 
Brown  and  sir  William  Haward,  but  the  business  was  conducted 
with  so  much  expedition,  that  in  seven  more  meetings,  the  last  of 
which  was  on  the  28th  of  May,  1678,  they  had  gone  through  the 
whole  business,  except  an  order  for  removing  encroachments  and 
nuisances,  which  was  made  at  a  meeting  2nd  March,  1678-9,  when 
there  were  present,  sir  Robert  Clayton  (lord  mayor),  chief  baron 
Montagu,  Mr.  justice  Wyndham,  alderman  sir  Thomas  Bludworth, 
the  recoider,  Thomas  Barker,  Peter  Rich,  sir  Richard  How,  John 
Fivpman,  John  Applebe.  And  so  satisfactory  was  their  conduct, 
that  there  was  no  appeal  from  any  of  their  decisions,  * 

In  1761,  the  following  petition  was  presented  to  the  common 
council,  praying  of  them  io  support  their  right  and  title  to  the 

*  From  the  record  of  ibeir  pro-  and  obligia^ly  commanicated  to  Mr. 
oeedings  ID  the  oflfice  of  the  town  clerk  Bray  by  the  (QVP  ^erk,  Mr,  Wood- 
of  the  city  of  London,  nooit  umiy      thorfc. 


A. 
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boroiif h  of  Sottlhwark,  against  the  intenneddliDg  of  the  sheriffs  and 
coonty  magistracy ;— - 

Southwark,  14  Feb.  1761. 

Td  the  right  honourable  the  lord  mayor. — Yonr  lordship  being 
now  entered  on  the  high  and  important  office,  so  honourably  ood- 
f erred  on  you  by  almost  the  nnanimofis  suffrages  of  one  of  the  fullest 
assemblies  ever  held  on  that  oceaston,  it  need  not  be  said  that  it 
beiiomas  your  duty^  at  it  is  doubtless  your  intentioui  to  be  the  guar- 
dian and  protector  of  all  those  ancient  rights  and  privileges  care- 
fully hanoed  down  b}  their  ancestors  to  the  citizens  of  London. 

It  is  with  concern  observed,  that  there  should  be  sd  soon  an 
oocasiOTt  to  trouble  your  lordship  with  recent  instances,  in  which  it 
is  apprehended,  these  ancient  rrghts  have  been  invaded  in  the  pro- 
clamation of  his  present  majesty. 

First,  in  that  ancient  franchise  granted  to  the  city  of  London  in 
the  borough  of,  Soothwark,  which,  wilhout  enumerating  former 
grants,  was,  by  the  great  charter  of  confirmation,  so  laMy  as  the 
15th  year  of  king  Charles  H.  fully  confirmed  to  tite  mayor,  com* 
monalty,  and  citiarens  of  London. 

By  this  grant,  which  has  received  a  parliamentary  sanction,  the 
said  corporation  are  invested  with  all  manner  of  royal  rights  and 
prerogatives,  in  and  ov^r  the  town  and  borough  of  Smtfthwark^  in  as 
full  a  manner,  as  if  the  same  were  in  the  king*s  hands.  In  parti- 
cular, to  have  all  manner  of  liberties,  customs,  treasures,  waifs, 
estrays,  escheats,  fines  and  forfeitures,  view  of  frankpledge.  At. 
Also  to  have  all  goods,  chattels  of  traitors,  felons,  fugitives,  &c. 
and  the  enecntion  of  all  wrils,  commands,  attachmeata,  warrants, 
&c.  by  their  sheriffs,  and  other  officers.  The  serjeanta  at  maee 
for  the  city  to  arrest  for  debt  in  the  borough,  in  the  same  nwnner 
as  they  do  in  London. 

The  city  magistrates  to  have  the  assay  and  assize  of  wine^  bread, 
bear,  victuals,  and  every  thing  set  to  salei  together  with  the  punish- 
ment and  correction  of  all  persons  dealing  therein.  Also  to  take 
and  arrest  all  thieves,  felons,  and  other  criminals,  found  in  the 
borough,  and  to  commit  them  to  Newgate,  until  delivered  by  due 
course  of  law. 

The  mayor,  recorder,  and  aldermen,  who  are  justioes  in  London, 
are  also  constituted  (he  justices  for  the  borough,  where  they  aie  lo 
exercise  the  same  jurisdiction  as  they  do  in  London.  And  all  and 
singular  the  inhabitants  of  the  said  borough  to  be  under  tlie  inagls- 
tracy  and  government  of  the  mayor  and  officers  of  London,  in  the 
same  maimer  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  said  city  be«  And,  lastly, 
the  sheriff  of  Surrey,  and  all  others,  the  king's  officers  and  romis<> 
lers,  are  expressly  prohibited  from  any  ways  ititermeddling  in  the 
said  l>orongh. 

It  is  not  intended  to  shew  the  impropriety,  as  well  as  inconve* 
nience,  that  the  constables  and  other  inhabitants  of  this  city  fran- 
chise are  under,  by  their  bemg  subject  to  two  separate  unconnected 
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jurisdictions^  each  of  which  may  assume  to  command  their  attend- 
ance at  different  places  at  the  same  time ;  nor  yet  to  expatiate  on 
the  hardships  of  their  being  summoned  to  attend  out  of  their  bo- 
rough, the  commands  of  such,  as  Ihey  have  at  several  quarter  ses- 
simis  held  by  your  predecessorsi  been  informed  had  no  sort  of  au- 
thority over  them« 

The  particular  indignity  offered  to  the  city  of  London,  now  to 
be  pointed  out,  is  that  whereas,  when  the  present  constables  were 
sworn  in,  under  the  authority  of  the  oity  of  London,  they  had  an 
assiiralice  given  them,  that  county-officers  had  no  jurisdiction  over 
them  ;  nevertheless  they  were  ail  summoned  under  large  penaltirs, 
tlie  first  of  this  month,  to  attend  tlie  county  sheriff  to  proclaim  the 
king  through  the  boroughwick. 

As  there  is  a  bailiff  appointed  by  the  city,  under  the  lord-mayors, 
for  the  governmciit  of  the  borough,  (which  officer,  who  is  now 
living,  it  is  known,  proclaimed  his  late  majesty)  it  is  submitted  to 
your  lordship's  judgment,  whether  such  officer  was  not  the  proper 
person  to  perform  this  duty,  as  well  as  he  presides  at  the  elections 
for  members  of  parliament,  or  executes  the  other  duties  appertain- 
ing to  that  important  Office?  For  by  what  legal  power  can  an 
officer  execlite  any  part  of  his  office  in  a  place  the  law  expressly 
declares  he  shall  no  ways  intermeddle;  of"  how  can  he  assunse 
an  authority  to  summon,  Under  great  penalties,  constables,  or  any 
inhabitants  of  such  a  place,  not  only  to  attend  in,  but  to  follow  him, 
to  their  great  trouble  and  expencci  to  a  considerable  distance  from 
their  inhabitants,  if  he  is  expressly  prohibited  from  exercising  any 
kuid  of  jurisdiction  over  them? 

It  has  been  said,  that,  supposing  the  city  of  London  hath  not 
hitherto  exercised  an  exclusive  jurisdiction  in  the  borough,  they 
cannot,  for  that  reason,  maintaui  such  a  pdwer ;  even  although 
it  should  appear  that,  by  the  original  grants,  they  are  invested 
therewith.  This  objection,  it  is  presumed,  is  answered  by 
that  part  of  the  city  charter,  which  declares  they  shall  lose  no 
privilege  for  nan  use,  or  even  abuse.  Lord  Coke,  in  his  4th  insti- 
tute says,  *  There  is  a  most  beneficial  statute  made  for  the  pre- 
servation of  the  liberties  and  franchises  of  thfc  city  of  London,  that 
they  »hall  enjoy  their  whole  liberties,  with  this  clause.  Licet  mi 
non  fnerunt,  vel  abuH  fuerunt^  and  notwithstanding  any  statute  to 
the  contrarv.'  On  this  principle  Black-friars  precinct  was  lately 
restored  to  the  city  freedom,  which  had,  ime  immemorial,  claimed 
and  maintained  that  exemption. 

Therefore,  as  there  are  many  citizens  that  are  inhabitants  in  the 
borough,  who  particularly  think  themselves  injured  by  being  sub«- 
ject  to  two  separate  jurisdictions,  may  it  not  be  said,  it  becomes  the 
city*s  duty,  in  support  of  the  citizens  rights,  to  fulfil  the  intentions 
of  their  charters,  which  So  expressly  prohibits  the  county  sheriff 
from  any  ways  intermeddling  in  this  city  franchise ;  more  especially 
if  it  be  a  fact,  that  this  officer  has,  on  a  legal  trial,  been  proved  to 
have  no  right  to  exercise  any  jurisdiction  therein. 
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The  following  are  part  of  the  encroachments  on  the  city  jurisdio- 
tion,  and  the  privileges  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  borough  of  South- 
warky  referred  to  in  their  petition  : — 

Ist.  The  licencing  public-houses  by  the  county  magistrates. 

2d.  Their  acting  as  magbtrates  of  the  borough,  and  holding 
sessions  in  the  town  hall. 

3d.  Their  interfering  in  the  government  of  the  borough  fair, 
granted  by  royal  charter  to  the  city  of  London. 

4th.  Their  exercising  jurisdiction  over  the  borough  constables, 
and  taking  upon  them  to  swear  them  into  that  office  a  second  time, 
and  also  swearing  in  constables  by  their  own  authority,  upon  deatlis 
or  removals. 

6th.  The  sheriff  of  Surrey  exercising  jurisdiction  in  the  said 
borough,  and  summoning  the  constables  and  other  inhabitants  to 
attend  (contrary  to  the  royal  charters)  the  respective  sessions  held 
by  the  county  magistrates,  at  different  parts  of  the  county. 

6th.  The  sheriff  and  marshal  court  officers  arresting  for  debt 
m  the  borough. 

7th.  The  compelling  the  inhabitants  of  the  borough  to  contribute 
towards  the  county  rate,  to  pay  the  county  coroner,  who  is  prohi* 
bited  any  jurisdiction  in  the  borough,  and  to  repair  bridges,  gaols» 
&c.  all  of  which  are  upheld  and  repaired  by  the  city  of  London. 

8th.  The  quartering  soldiers  hi  the  borough,  whicn,  as  a  franchise 
and  one  of  the  city  wards,  it  is  presumed,  ought  to  be  exempted  from 
that  burden. 

9th.  The  king's  ministers  and  officers  of  the  county  of  Surrey, 
taking  upon  them  the  power  of  ordering  and  governing  the  borough 
militia,  which,  it  is  also  presumed,  ought  to  be  solely  subject  to 
the  lord  mayor,  as  chief  magistrate  of  this  ancient  city  franchise. 

*  In  several  parts  of  this  work  it  has  been  plainly  shewn  that  the 
borough  of  Soutliwark  was  made  an  essential  part  of  the  city  of 
London,  though  lying  in  the  county  of  Surrey,  with  a  jurisdiction 
as  ancient  as  the  first  of  king  Edward  III.  confirmed,  strengthened, 
enlarged,  and  fully  established  by  the  grant  of  Edward  VI. 
Nevertheless,  we  find  that  the  magistracy  of  the  city  of  London 
have  adopted  this  ward  only  as  a  sinecure  for  the  senior  alderman 
for  the  time  being,  and  neglected  the  more  essential  interest  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  said  ward ;  and  the  justices  of  the  county  of 
Surrey  have  not  failed  to  take  advantage  of  their  indifference  and 
neglect  of  their  jurisdiction  within  the  said  borough  of  Southwark, 
and  now  have  so  far  encroached  upon  the  chartered  rights  and 
privileges  of  the  city  of  London,  confirmed  by  parliament,  as  to 
contend  with  the  citizens  for  their  jurisdiction  within  the  said 
borough,  and  to  appoint  constables  to  license  victuallers,  and  to 
exercise  other  powers  as  justices  of  the  peace  for  the  county  of 
Surrey,  in  the  borough  of  Soulhwark,  to  the  f^reat  inconvenience 
and  hardship  of  the  inhabitants,  who  are  entitled  to  the  freedom 
and  privileges  of  the  city  of  London  in  an  equal  degree  to  any  of 
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(heir  lellov-cilicens,  whose  more  fortunate  aitualions  in  tlie  heart 
of  Die  city  have  hitherto  rendered  their  rights  undiBputed. 

■But  in  oppoailion  to  the  royal  grants  made  to  the  citv  of  LondoD 
in  behalf  of  the  horough  of  Southwark,  the  county  magistratea 
baTe  illegally  assumed  and  preserve  an  authority  to  themselves  of 
appointing  constables,  licensing  victuallers,  and  exercising  other 
powers,  as  justices  of  peace  for  Surrey. 

'  Le&ving  this  matter  in  its  present  neglected  and  reprehensible 
state  of  encroachment  by  foreignem,  we  proceed  to  stale,  that  of 
right  IhiB  borough  is  under  llie  jurisdiction  and  protection  of  the 
city  of  London,  without  the  intennetldling  of  any  sheriff,  or  other 
officer  whatever,  agreeably  to  the  charier  of  Edward  VI.  and  by 
the  corporation  it  was  and  still  is  denominated  Bridge  Ward 
without.' 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

History  and  Topography  of  I  he  Parith  of  St.  Otave,  SotHhwark. 

Thia  parish  is  situated  east  of  the  borough  liigh-atreet ;  it  is 
Imunded  on  the  north  by  the  river  Thames,  on  the  eaRl  by  the  pa- 
rish of  St.  John,  on  the  north  by  Bermondsey  pariah  aad  Si,  Tho- 
mas, and  on  the  west  by  the  parish  of  St.  Saviour's. 

Its  particular  boundaries  are  aa  follows :  commencing  at  the  toot 
of  New  Land  on -bridge,  the  boundary  proceeds  to  the  High-street, 
where  it  turns  south  to  the  north  side  of  St.  Thomas's  hospital, 
round  whkh  it  proceeds  to  the  north  side  of  the  New  way  fKhind 
the  houses,  to  the  Maze,  where  it  tuma  south  to  Maie  Poud,  which 
it  traverses  in  a  westerly  direction  tothe  south  side  of  Guy's  Hos- 
pital ;  here  it  turns  south  through  Queen-street,  to  the  north  side 
of  Snows'-fields,  which  it  keeps  to  the  east  end  of  Snows'-fields,  at 
itsjunction  with  Bermondsey-street,  thence  to  Tooley-slreet,  down 
which  it  proceeds  in  an  easterly  direction  to  Potter's-fields,  where 
t  arriveB  at  the  Thames. 

*  Dr.  Hagbton't  Loadon,  vol.  i*.  pp.  451-S. 
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The  parish  of  St.  OlaTe,  like  many  others  in  the  Buburba  of 
London,  being  gxeatly  iocre&sed  both  in  Dumber  and  iohabitanta, 
tha  commtssiiMiers  for  erecting  fifty  new  churches  within  the  bills  of 
mortality,  purchased  the  ground,  in  which  the  trained  bands  of 
Southwark  formerly  exercised,  and  from  that  circumstance  called 
the  artillery  ground,  whereon  they  erected  a  parish  church,  for  the 
district  of  Horsly-down,  and  dedicated  it  to  St.  John  the  Evange- 
list, the  inhabitants  having  obtained  an  act  of  parliament  for  con- 
stituting this  portion  of  the  parish  of  St.  Olave  into  a  separate 
parish,  and  making  a  provision  for  its  rector. 

St.  Oiave'i  Church. 

Though  it  cannot  he  ascertained  at  what  time  a  church  was  first 
situated  on  this  spot,  yet  it  is  mentioned  as  early  as  the  year  1881. 
Part  of  the  old  church,  however,  falling  down  in  1736,  and  the 
rest  being  in  an  unsafe  condition,  owing  to  the  graves  lieing  dug 
too  near  the  foundation,  the  parishioners  applied  to  parliament  for 
a  power  to  rebuild  it,  which  being  granted,  they  were  enabled  to 
raise  5000/.  by  granting  annuities  for  lives,  not  exceeding  400/.  in 
the  whole ;  for  paynieut  of  which  a  rate  was  to  be  made,  not  ex* 
ceeding  sixpence  in  the  pound  ;  two-thirds  to  be  paid  by  the  land- 
lord, one  by  the  tenant,  to  cease  on  the  nomination  of  the  annuities. 
The  act  contains  a  very  proper  restriction  that  no  (me  shall  be 
buried  in  the  church. 

This  church  is  a  rectory,  the  patronage  of  which  is  in  the  gift  of 
the  crown. 

The  church  is  situated  on  the  north  side  of  the  street,  and  with 
the  «!Xception  of  the  south  side,  is  concealed  from  public  observa- 
tion. The  plan  is  divided  into  a  vestibule  at  the  west  end,  extend- 
ing the  breadth  of  the  entire  building.  At  the  north  west  angle  is 
the  tower.  The  body  of  the  church  shews  a  nave  and  side  aisles, 
and  a  small  chancel.  The  south  side  has  two  tier  of  windows, 
five  in  each  ;  the  lower  have  segmentat  arches  and  key-slones,  the 
upper  are  circles  ;  the  elevation  finishes  with  a  cornice  ;  the  vesti- 
bule forms  an  olytuae  angle  with  this  portion,  and  has  a  doorway 
covered  with  an  elliptical  pediment  resting  on  consoles,  over  which 
is  a  circular  window.  The  elevation  is  finished  with  an  angular 
pediment.  The  east  front  is  iyi  three  divisicms,  corresponding  with 
the  nave  and  aisles ;  in  the  south  aisle  is  a  doorway,  as  before, 
surmounted  by  a  round  window.  The  chancel  projects  l>efere  the 
aisles,  and  has  a  large  circular  headed  window  m  its  eastern  front, 
the  elevation  finished  with  a  cornice.  A  clerestory  is  formed  above 
the  aisles,  containing  a  corresponding  number  of  semi-circular  win- 
dows. The  tower  rises  above  the  church  in  two  stories ;  in  the 
first  is  a  round  headed  window,  fronted  by  a  ballustrade ;  in  the 
second  a  square  pannel  containing  the  clock  dial,  it  is  surmounted 
by  a  pediment.  The  elevation  is  finished  with  a  cornice  and  bal- 
lustrade, every  aspect  of  the  elevation  is  uniform  with  that  described. 
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The  whi»le  of  die  buil4tng  wbieh  is  visible,  is  faced  with  Portland 
fiODe,  and  the  angles  are  rusticated,  the  north  side  being  concealed 
from  observation,  is  built  with  brick.     The  interior  is  made  into  a 
body  and  side  aides,  by  four  pedestals,  of  equal  height  with  the 
lowing,  on  each  aidie,  from  which  rise  an  equal  number  of  fluted 
Ionic  columns,  surmounted  by  their  entablature,  which  is  received  on 
pilasters  at  its  entrance,  iiite4he  walls  of  the  church.  The  entabla- 
Uire  is  crowned  with  a  low  attic,  broken  at  intervals  by  bracki^ts  in 
the  forni  of  coosoles,  situated  above  the  columns,  and  finished  with 
a  sub'Coniioe,  which  breaks  over  the  brackets ;  the  ceiling  is  a 
aeiMF-ciflMilar  vault,  made  into  divisions,  corresponding  in  size  with 
the  intercolumniations,  by  ribs  with  enriched  soffites  springing  from 
the  ooniioe  over  the  brackets ;  each  division  is  pierced  laterally  to 
adoii  the  windows  of  the  clerestory,  and  at  the  points  of  intersec- 
tiiMi  w»  Ciowera,  the  spandrils  are  pannelled.     The  ceiling  of  th^ 
aifllea  ishorizmtai,  and  istnade  into  square  pannels,  equal  in  width 
with   the  intefcokiBiniatiotts,  by   flying  cornices   received  into  a 
cornice,   wiiich   finishes  tlie  side  walls  on  the  one  side,   and  the 
moili  cornice  on  the  other.      The  altar    occupies  a  semi-ellip- 
tieal  mehe,  equal  in  width  with  the  nave.     The  wall  is   made 
iado  these  divistons  by  six  pilasters,  four  of  which  are  coupled,  and 
the  whole  surmounted  by  the  entablature    continued   from   the 
dbiirch ;  in  the  central  division  is  a  small  wainscot  screen,  occupy- 
ng  the  dado  of  the  eastern  window,  it  is  surmounted  by  *a  broken 
pedineot  m  the  ccotte  of  which  is  the  pelican  :  it  is  inscribed  with 
iJbe  decalogue.    On  ovals  on   the  side  divisions  are  the   Lord's 
Prayer  and  the  Belief,  over  which,  in  niches  enclosed  in  square 
fnoBtiflipieces,  are  full  length  statues  of  Moses  and  Aaron.*    The 
etiiing  is  composed  of  a  half  dome,  the  soffit  enriched  with  three 
raws  olaitflk  pannels  of  an  octagon  form,  enclosing  flowers,  and 
raryiog  in  size  to  accommodate  the  form  of  the  cove  :  between  the 
raws  are  small  square  pannels.     The  walls  of  the  screen  and   the 
dome,  are  painted  to  imitate  veined  marble ;  the  enrichments  gilt. 
A  gallery  is  erected  at  the  west  end  with  a  ballustraded  front,  and 
also  in  each  of  the  aisles.     It  is  well  contrived  to  avoid  interfering 
with  the  flaain  columns,  behind  which  the  fronts  of  the  side  galleries 
are  oDricbed  with  cherubim  heads,  disposed  in  the  form  of  consoles. 
The  organ  is  situated  in  the  western  gallery ;  the  case  is  oak,  richly 
carved,  and  surmounted  by  the  mitre  and  crown.     The  wall  behind 
is  ornamented  with  reliefs  in  plaister  of  a  cherubic  choir,  musical 
instruments,  &c.     The  pulpit  is  situated  on  the  north  side  of  the 
central  aisle,  it  is  poligonal  m  plan,  and  sustained  on  a  single  pillar, 
with  awelling  front :   it  has  no  sounding  board.     The  reading  desk 
on  the  opposite  side  is  in  reality  a  desk,  and  not  a  second  pulpit, 
as  is  ridiculously  the  fashion  in  most  new  churches.     The  church 

*  Altlioagli  paintings  of  Moses  and  hallow's,  Thames,  described  vol.  iii. 
Aston  occnr  in  most  of  ibe  London  paj^e  509,  are  the  only  instances  of 
charchet,  thi«,  and  the  church  of  All-      statttca  of  their  persoaagea. 
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is  on  Ihe  whole  one  of  the  best  imitations  of  the  school  of  Wren. 
It  closely  resembles,  almost  to  a  copy,  the  church  of  St.  DioDis 
Back-church,  Fenchurch-street.* 

The  length  of  this  church  is  82  feet,  breadth  69  feet. 

The  font  is  a  neat  basin  of  marble,  and  is  situated  on  the  north 
side  of  the  church. 

There  are  no  monuments  in  this  church. 

The  old  church  was  a  square  of  60  feet,  40  feet  high ;  the  tower 
and  turret  05  feet,  in  which  were  six  bells.  It  had  three  aisles ; 
the  pillars,  arches,  and  windows  Gothic.  In  it  was  a  portrait  of 
king  Charles  I.  In  1719,  the  bells  were  re-cast,  and  two  were 
added  to  them. 

Eastward  from  the  church  is  a  quay,  which  in  the  year  1330,  by 
the  license  of  Simon  Swanland,  mayor  of  London,  was  built  by 
Isabel,  widow  of  Hammond  Goodchepe.  Adjoining  to  which  was 
'  a  great  house  of  stone  and  timber,  belonging  to  the  abbot  of  St. 
Augustine,  Canterbury,  which  was  an  ancient  piece  of  work,  seem- 
ing to  be  one  of  the  first  builded  houses  on  that  side  of  the  river 
over  against  the  city.  It  was  called  the  Abbotts  Inn  of  St.  Augas- 
tine,  in  Southwark,  and  was  held  of  the  earls  of  Warren  and  Surrey, 
as  appears  by  a  deed  made  in  1281,  which,'  says  Stow,  *  I  have  read, 
and  may  be  Englished  thus : 

'  To  all,  &c.  John,  earl  of  Warren,  sendeth  greeting:  we  have 
altogether  remised,  for  us  and  our  heirs,  to  Nicholas  (Thorne) 
abbot  of  St.  Augustine,  and  the  convent,  suit  to  our  court  of 
Southwark,  which  they  owe  to  us  for  all  that  messuage  and  houses 
thereon  builded,  which  they  have  of  our  fee  in  Southwark  on  the 
Thames,  between  the  Bridge-house  and  the  church  of  St.  01ave*s ; 
and  for  this  they  have  granted  to  us  68.  rent  in  Southwark,  and  have 
received  us  and  our  heirs  in  all  benefices  which  shall  be  in  their 
church  for  ever.'  This  suit  of  court  one  William  Graspeis  was 
bound  to  do  to  the  earl,  and  to  requite  the  convent.  But  previous 
to  this,  1223,  the  abbot  had  purchased  it  of  Reginald  de  Cornhelle, 

for  120  marks. t 

The  house  afterwards  belonged  to  sir  Anthony  St.  Leger,  then 
to  Warnham  St.  Leger,  and  is  now,  says  Stow,  called  St.  Leger- 
house,  but  divided  into  many  apartments.  There  is  now  a  wharf 
on  the  site,  which  retains  the  name  of  St.  Leger,  corrupted  into 
Sellinger. 

St.  Olaves  Free  School 

is  called  <  The  Free  School  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  the  parish  of  St. 
Clave,  Southwark  ;'  that  queen  having  incorporated  sixteen  parish- 
ioners to  be  goverDors,  by  letters  patent,  dated  anno  1571.  On  the 
2nd  of  May,  26  Charles  II.  1674,  the  king  for  the  better  education 
of  the  rich  as  well  as  the  poor,  granted  a  further  charter,  enabliug 
them  to  hold  revenues  to  the  amount  of  5O0i.  a  year,  which  were 
*  Deicribed  vol.  iii.  p.  685.  t  Stow. 
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to  be  applied  in  the  maintenance  and  education  of  a  schooUmaster, 
ushers,  the  bouse,  and  possessions;  the  maintenance  and  education 
of  two  scholars  at  the  university  (uot  confining  it  to  either  Oxford  or 
Cambridge),  for  setting  forth  poor  scholars  apprentices,  for  the  re<" 
lief  of  poor  impotent  persons  of  the  parish,  maintaining  a  work- 
house, and  for  no  other  purposes.*  The  lands  and  revenues  of  this 
foundation  were  purchased  by  the  parish,  and  consist  principally  of 
gronnd-rents  in  and  about  Horsleydown,  augmented  by  various  pious 
donations  and  benefactions.  Here  are  a  chief,  second,  and  other 
masters,  to  teach  the  youth  l>elonging  to  this  parish.  Forty  girls  arc 
also  educated  and  clothed  in  this  charity-school. t 

Bridge  House, 

This  foundation  appears  to  be  coeval  with  London-bridge,  and 
was  appointed  as  a  store-house  for  stone,  timber,  and  other  materials 
used  in  that  structure. 

The  bridge  house  and  yard  is  mentioned  in  a  grant  made  by  the 

earl  of  Warren  in  1281,  to  the  abbot  of  Battle,  hereinafter  stated. 

Stow  says  that  in  his  time  there  were  spacious  granaries  here,  for 

laying  up  wheat  and  other  grain  for  the  service  of  the  city,  as  need 

required,  and  ten  ovens,  of  which  six  were  very  large,  the  other  four 

half  as  big,  for  baking  bread  for  the  poor  when  need  required  ;  that 

Mr.  John  Thrastone,  or  Thorston,  citizen   and  goldsmith,  one  of 

;  the  sheriffs,   in  1516,  gave  by  his  testament  the  sum  of  200/.  to- 

'  wards  building  these  ovens,  which  was  performed  by  his  executors, 

air  John  Munday,  goldsmith,  being  then  lord  mayor;  that  an  old 

brewhouse  was  added,  given  to  the  city  by  George  Monox,  same 

time  mayor,  in   place  of  which  a  new  one  had  been  built  to  serve 

i  the  city  with  beer. 

!  Amongst  the  Harleian  MSS.t  is  the  following  curious  order  : — 

I  'An  order  takyn  and  made  for  the  sheuteman,  by  us,  Symond 

[  Ryse  and  William  Campion,  wardens  of  London-bridge,   as  fol- 

\  loweth : 

'  Forasmuche  as  diverse  and  sundry  nights  the  sheuteman  hath 
occasyon  lo  ryse  in  the  night  seison  to  come  to  his  boats  to  see  the 
tydes  as  they  fall  erly  or  late  for  the  besinesse  of  the  bridge-house^ 
'  soe  that  of  necessity  the  porter  moste  open  him  the  gate  alt  vndue 

tymes  of  the  night,  contrary  to  the  ordinances  made  for  the  same, 
which  ys  not  onely  to  his  greete  paine  and  daunger,  but  also 
to  the  greete  peril  ^nd  daunger  that  myght  fall  to  the  bowse, 
for  when  the  gates  be  opened  att  ded  tymes  of  the  night,  y'  is 
to  be  doatyd  that  some  lewed  persons  myght  entre  in  after 
them,  and  not  onely  robbe  thys  bowse,  but  also  putt  in  daungre  of 
theyr  lives,  so  many  as  be  within.  For  remedye  whereof,  we,  the 
sayde  wardene,  have  ordeyned  and  apointed  a  lodging  to  be  made 
att  the  ende  of  the  Crane-howse,  within  the  bridge  howse  yarde,  with 


•  Pal.  26  Car.  II.  m.  15.  t  Hoghton*«  Londoo.  it.  p.  470. 
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a  cbemnye  in  the  same  lodging,  and  safficient  for  Iwo  or  Uicee  per 
sons  to  lye  in  yt,  to  the  entente  that  the  gbeuteman  with  such  per- 
sons as  of  necessitye  he  moste  have  with  hem  for  causes  requysyte 
for  the  tydes,  may  lye  there  drye  and  tarye  they  re  tydes  when  thaye 
fall  in  the  night  verey  erly  or  late  having  besenesse  to  doe  for  the 
howae;  and  also  when  thay  come  from  they  re  labour  weete  or  at 
vndue  tymes  of  the  night  to  goo  home  to  their  houses,  may  terye 
there,  and  make  them  fyre  to  drye  them  and  keepe  them  warme,  of 
such  shyppes  as  ys  hughed  of  the  tymber  in  the  yerd  and  none 
other,  and  not  to  keepe  any  hospetelite  or  dwelling  there  att  eny 
tyme,  but  at  such  tyme  and  tymes  aforerehersed,  and  accords  to 
old  vse  and  custome,  that  when  the  shuteman  be  daye  tyme,  being 
not  occupyed  with  the  boats  about  the  reds  of  the  bridge  workes, 
that  then  he  doe  all  such  workes  withm  the  bridge  house  yerde, 
and  in  all  other  places  as  other  labourers  doeth,  and  so  to  recejre 
his  wages,  or  els  not.     And  this  ordinance  to  be  alwayes  kept/ 

The  bridge-house  estates  are  very  extensive,  and  are  under  the 
control  of  a  committee  of  the  corporation.  In  1465,  the  wardens 
of  London-bridge,  Peter  Alford,  and  Peter  Caldeoot,  paid  on  ac* 
count  thereof  the  immense  sum  of  731/.  10s,  1^.  In  1633,  the 
rental  was  840/.  9«.  3^.  In  1556,  1,069/.  lis.  Qj^d,;  in  1624, 
2,054/.  4f.  2d.;  in  1726,  8,907/.  14^  3c/.;  but  in  1819,  the  real 
and  personal  property  of  the  bridge-house  estates  had  increased  to 
23,990/.  5s.  and  in  the  next  year  to  25,805/.  Ids.  2c/.  This  im- 
mense rental  consisted  of  *  proper  rents,'  or  those  arising  from  pre- 
mises within  the  city  ;  *  foreign  rents,'  derived  from  places  withont 
Ixmdon  ;  '  quit  rents,'  and  '  lands  purchased,'  or  possessions  for- 
merly bought  of  the  crown.* 

The  bridge-house  and  some  adjoining  premises  have  been  let  to 
government  for  keeping  their  stores. 

The  government  is  vested  in  officers  appointed  by  the  city,  deno- 
minated brid  gem  asters.  The  keepers  of  the  bridge-house  had 
anciently  an  interest  in  mills  upon  the  river  Lea,  and  were  accus- 
tomed to  repair  the  bridges  at  Stratford,  for  which  reason  the 
bridge-house  arms  are  still  cut  on  some  of  those  bridges. 

At  a  common  council,  July  14,  anno  53  Henry  Vlll.  it  waa 
ordered  that  the  seal  of  the  bridge* house  should  be  changed,  be  ^ 
cause  the  image  of  Thomas  d.  Becket,  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
was  encraven  therein,  and  a  new  seal  to  be  made,  devised  by  Mr. 
Hall,  t.  whom  the  old  seal  was  delivered.  This  was  occasioned  by 
a  proclamation,  commanding  the  names  of  the  pope  and  Thomas  k 
fiecket  to  be  put  out  of  all  books  and  monuments ;  which  is  the 
reason  that  they  are  so  often  seen  blotted  out  in  old  chrcmicles,  le- 
gends, primers,  and  service-books  printed  before  those  times. 

In  1802,  some  old  granaries  inTooley-«treet,  which  belonged  to  the 
city,were  taken  down.  They  were  built  with  chesnut.  An  inscription 
was  foond  that  they  were  begun  and  finished  at  the  charge  of  the 
bridge-house,  when  sir  George  Barn  was  lord  mayor  in  1587. 

*  Chronicles  of  LodcIod  bridgp,  p.  619. 
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At  the  bridce  toot  was  a  Iioiim  cnDed  '  Th<>  Nnnncs  Head,'  lale 
part  of  the  possessions  o(  St.  Helen'ti.  It  Iwlonged  to  Humphrey 
Brooke  in  28  Eliz.  ISSG. 


Ancient  CrypI,  Tonlcy-street. 

This  ancKBt  specimea  of  ecdeaiaaticat  architecmre  is  itluate  op- 
poaite  to  St.  Olave'i  church,  Tooley-ttreet,  close  adjoming Cburcb- 
yard-alley,  leading  to  queen  Elisabeth's  free  grammar  ichool ;  m 
which  aite  fomeTly  Btood  a  spacious  stone  building,  the  city  resU 
dence  of  the  priors  of  Lewes,  in  Sysiex,  whenever  occuitm  led  them 
to  visit  London  or  its  vicinity  oii  parliamentary  or  ecclesiaBtical  duly. 
Sirype,  nolicnig St.  Olave's  church,  says,  'On  the  touth  side  the 
■treet  was  sometime  rnie  great  houie,  huilded  of  atone,  with  arched 
gates,  which  pertained  to  the  prior  of  Lewes,  in  Sussex,  and  was 
his  residence  when  he  came  to  London  ;  it  is  now  a  common  hos- 
iery for  travellers,  and  halh  as  sign  the  Walnut'lree.'  In  Mailland's 
lime  it  became  converted  into  a  cider-cellar,  and  is  described  as 
follows: — *  Opposite  St.  Olave's  church  anciently  stood  a  spacious 
ttoae  building,  the  city  nmnMon  of  the  prior  uf  Lewes,  in  Sussex  : 
the  chapel  of  which,  consisting  of  two  aisles,  being  still  remaining  at 
the  upper  end  of  Walnut-tree-alley,  it  is  converted  into  a  cider- 
ccllar,  or  warehouse,  and  liy  the  earth's  being  greatly  raised  in  tins 
neighbourhood,  it  is  at  present  under  ground  ;  and  the  Gotbii; 
building,  a  little  westward  of  the  same  (at  present  a  wine  vault 
belonging  to  the  King's  Head  tavern),  under  the  school-house,  a 
■mall  chapel,  I  lake  to  have  been  part  of  the  said  mansian-house.'* 

There  are  two  entrances  to  this  crypt  in  White-horse-court,  lead- 
ing from  Tooley-street  to  South wark-houie,  formerly  itie  King's 
Head  tavern,  and  prior  to  that  the  sign  of  the  Walnut-tree. 
Entering  by  the  north  entrance,  it  is  7  feet  6  inches  long,  hy  6  feet 
wide,  which  leads  to  a  large  semicirrular  arched  vault,  30  feet  3 
*  MiUlan<l'>IjnndDii,p.  1389. 
20  2 
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inches  long,  by  18  feet  wide ;  on  one  side  is  a  well,  2  feet  6  inches^ 
by  1  foot,  from  which  water  is  at  present  conveyed  to  the  houses 
above.  Towards  the  further  end  is  a  doorway,  4  feet  6  inches  by 
3  feet  6  inches,  leading  to  another  semicircular  vaulted  arch,  31  feet 
long  by  13  ftet  10  inches  wide ;  from  this  is  a  passage  7  feet  by  9 
feet,  which  leads  to  the  principal  apartment  of  this  ancient  building, 
the  whole  length  of  which  is  40  feet  6  inches  by  16  feet  6  inches  in 
width.  At  the  further  end  are  two  windows,  2  feet  6  inches  wide 
each ;  and  on  one  side  there  are  likewise  two  more  of  the  same  di- 
mensions, and  a  passage  4  feet  wide,  which  leads  to  another  apart- 
ment, but  which  is  blocked  up  with  stone  and  bricks.  This  ancient 
apartment  (represented  above)  consists  of  four  groined  arches,  sup- 
ported on  dwarf  columns  4  feet  10  inches  in  diameter.  From  this  is 
an  entrance  to  another  vault  of  various  dimensions,  but  the  length  is 
27  feet  4  inches.  Part  of  this  vault  is  arched  as  the  former,  and 
part  groiqed,  over  which  the  stairs  leading  to  the  grammar-school 
are  erected.  On  entering  the  southern  entrance  we  descend  by  a 
gradual  slope  into  the  second  semicircular  apartment  already  de- 
scribed. The  present  flooring  is  of  brick,  rubbish,  and  earth,  which 
have  accumulated  from  time  to  time,  so  as  to  bury  the  pillars  to 
within  a  short  space  of  the  surface,  which  was  latterly  proved  by 
digging,  on  a  prospect  of  converting  the  crypt  into  a  cemetery  for  the 
use  of  the  parish.  The  height  of  the  roof  is  unequal  from  the  par- 
tial rising  of  the  ground,  but  is  in  general  from  8  to  0  feet.  The 
principal  apartment  terminates  at  the  windows,  now  completely 
blocked  up  with  brick*work  towards  the  church-yard.  The  junction 
of  the  two  aisles  is  shown  in  the  view,  which  has  been  taken  in  a 
way  to  exhibit  the  appearance  it  formerly  made,  although  jthe  rais- 
ing of  the  ground  has  brought  it  to  within  three  feet  of  the  frame- 
work of  the  windows.*' 

Below  the  bridge,  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  formerly  stood  the 
abbot  of  Battle's  house.  Nearly  adjoining  was  Battle  bridge,  so 
called  because  it  was  situated  on  the  ground,  and  over  a  water- 
course, flowing  out  of  the  Thames,  pertaining  to  Battle  abl>ey. 

The  walks  and  gardens  on  the  other  side  of  the  way,  before  the 
gale  of  the  house,  was  called  the  Maze. 

There  was  also  an  inn  called  the  Fleur-de-lis,  on  the  site  of 
which  were  built  several  small  tenements,  for  the  accommodation  of 
strangers  and  poor  people 

In  the  reign  of  queen  Anne  this  parbh  was  much  burthened 
by  the  resort  of  great  numbers  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  pala- 
tinate in  Germany,  who  fled  to  this  country  for  protection  from 
the  tyranny  of  their  rulers.  Great  numbers  of  these  unfortunate 
people  came  over  to  England  in  expectation  of  being  sent  to  people 
Carolina.  In  1708,  five  hundred  of  them  were  brought  into  this 
parish,  where  they  were  quartered  in  one  place,  but  so  crowde«l 
together,  that  a  malignant  fever  ensued.     In  September  and  Octo- 

*  WilkiosoD't  Ix>o<iinia  Dluslrata. 
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ber,  1709,  there  were  near  one  thousand  of  them  who  were  lodged 
b  the  warehouses  of  sir  Charles  Cox,  contrary  to  the  express  desira 
of  the  inhabitants,  who  in  1700  petitioned  parliament  to  have  them 
removed.  Sir  Charles  Cox  gave  tliem  the  sheher  gratis  for  two 
months,  but  on  the  8th  of  February,  he  received  one  hundred  gui- 
neas for  renty  by  a  warrant  on  the  chamber  of  London,  drawn  by 
the  commissioners  for  distributing  her  majesty^s  bounty,  on  condi- 
tion of  having  the  use  of  these  warehouses  till  the  emigrants  could 
be  sent  to  Ireland.  In  October  it  was  computed  that  no  less  than 
one  thousand  four  hundred  persons  were  collected  in  these  ware- 
houses. 

Three  thousand  had  been  sent  in  August,  at  the  request  of  the 
lord  lieutenant,  and  in  February  following,  eight  hundred  more  were 
sent ;  but  not  meeting  with  a  pleasant  reception,  in  1711  two  hun- 
dred and  thirty-two  families,  averaged  at  five  to  each  (one  thousand, 
one  hundred  and  sixty)  returned,  and  were  crowded  into  the  bridge 
house  in  this  parish.  Infectious  disorders  soon  broke  out,  and 
Dr.  Mead,  and  Mr.  Ames,  an  apothecary,  were  called  in  to  their 
assistance.  Besides  the  danger  arising  from  thence,  the  poor  rate 
was  increased  by  700/.,  from  expences  incurred  by  relief  adminis- 
tered to  them.* 

In  the  reigns  of  king  James  I.  and  Charles  I.  and  U.  a  great  num- 
ber of  the  inhabitants  were  felt-makers  and  hatters. 

CHAPTER  XVII. 

Miiiary  and  Topography  of  the  parish  of  St,  John,   Southwark, 

The  parish  of  St.  Olave  having  greatly  increased  in  number  of 
houses  and  inhabitants,  the  commissioners  for  erecting  fifty  new 
churches  within  the  bills  of  mortality,  purchased  a  site  for  a  church 
and  cemetery,  consisting  of  a  field  which  was  walled  in  and  called 
the  Artillery  ground,  wherein  the  train  bands  of  Soulhwark  used  to 
exercise.  It  was  built  accordingly,  and  was  consecrated  June  13, 
1783.  The  district  of  Horsley-down  was  appointed  for  its  parish, 
and  was  established  by  an  act  of  6  Geo.  II.  1733.  This  act  stales 
that  a  site  for  a  church  had  been  purchased,  and  a  new  church 
built  thereon,  near  Horslev-down  ;  and  it  enacts,  that  the  new 
parish  should  be  totally  independent  of  St.  Olave.  3,500/.  was 
granted  to  buy  lands  for  the  maintenance  of  a  rector,  who  was 
also  to  be  paid  60/.  per  annum  by  quarterly  payments  out  of  burial 
fees,  for  which  the  burial  grounds  and  vaults  were  vested  in  the 
vestry,  exclusive  of  the  rector ;  on  non-payment,  the  rector  may 
distrain  on  the  churchwardens  :  the  vestry  to  consist  of  the  rector, 
and  all  the  inhabitants  renting  10/.  a-year  and  upwards ;  this  pro- 
vision to  be  in  full  of  all  moduses,  tithes,  Easter-offerings,  and  other 

*  From  the  parisli  book?* 
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demands,  excepi  such  surplice  fees  aiid  other  perquisites  as  an 
allowed  by  the  said  act,  and  the  vestry,  with  consent  of  the  bishops, 
should  appoint ;  the  rectory  never  to  be  held  m  commendam,  and 
all  licences  and  dispensations  for  that  purpose  are  declared  void ; 
the  inhabitants  to  enjoy  all  the  advantages  of  the  free  school,  and 
two  thirds  of  all  donations  formerly  given  to  the  parish  of  St.  01ave» 
subject,  however,  to  an  annual  payment  of  29/.  for  the  poor  of  the 
old  parish. 

The  bounds  of  this  parish  are  as  follows :  cororoeacing  at  St. 
Saviours  dock,  it  pursues  a  southerly  course,  through  Ruasel-street 
and  Church-street,  to  Artillery-lane  and  Crucifix-lane,  up  Ber* 
mondsey-street,  down  Tooley-street  to  PotterVfields,  and  from 
thence  to  the  Thames. 

St.  JohCi  Church. 

This  edifice  is  situated  on  the  south  side  of  Fair-street,  in  the 
centre  of  &  spacious  area  used  as  a  burial  ground.  It  is  a  plain  and 
inelegant  building  of  stone;  the  plan  gives  a  parallellogram ; 
the  two  longest  sides  broken  in  the  centre,  and  receding  a 
small  degree  behind  two  small  divisions  at  the  extremities; 
the  east  front  has  a  semicircular  bow  in  the  centre;  the  basement 
is  occupied  by  extensive  burial  vaults.  The  west  front  commences 
with  a  stylobate  broken  in  the  centre  by  a  liatelled  doorway  covered 
with  a  cornice ;  on  each  side  the  door  is  a  small  mean  window,  and 
above  are  three  lofty  round-headed  windows ;  the  upright  is  finished 
with  a  cornice,  surmounted  by  a  pediment;  the  raking  cornice  and 
tympanum  broken  in  the  centre  to  make  way  for  the  tower, 
which  is  square  in  plan,  and  commences  from  the  cornice  with  a 
lofty  stylobate  crowned  with  a  strmg  course,  and  perforated  in  its 
western  front  with  a  circular  window  ;  from  the  struig  course  rise 
antee,  dividing  the  breadth  into  three  portions,  the  centre  occupied 
by  a  round-headed  window  filled  with  weather  boarding,  the  side 
divisions  by  niches ;  the  whole  crowned  by  an  entablature  and  attic, 
in  the  centre  of  which  is  a  ballustrade ;  the  four  aspects  of  this 
stage  of  the  building  are  uniform :  within  the  attic  is  a  cubical 
pedestal  with  a  clock  dial  on  each  face,  and  crowned  with  a 
cornice,  from  which  an  unsightly  fluted  pillar  takes  its  rise,  dimi-> 
nished  most  irregularly  to  its  capital,  which  is  Ionic  ;  the  whole  is 
crowned  with  an  acroterium  and  vane  in  the  shape  of  a  comet,  and 
has  strikingly  the  appearance  of  the  chimney  of  a  gas-light  estati- 
lishment.  The  flank  walls  are  broken  into  a  recess  and  projecting- 
ends,  for  no  apparent  purpose ;  in  the  latter  portions  are  three  win- 
dows in  height,  in  succession  ;  the  centre  is  parallellogram matic, 
the  others  square,  and  devoid  of  architraves,  the  upright  finished 
with  a  cornice ;  in  the  recessed  portion  is  a  lintelled  entrance  in  the 
centre,  between  two  small  windows,  and  surmounted  by  a  Venetian 
window  of  the  Ionic  ortler;  on  each  side  of  which  are  two  windows^ 
the  lower  square,  the  upper  round-headed,  corresponding  with  the 
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west  front ;  the  elevation  is  finished  with  a  cornice  of  great  projection 
brought  out  sufficiently  to  range  with  the  projections ;  the  east 
front  is  in  three  portions ;  the  central  is  a  semicircular  bow  lighted 
bj  four  windows  in  succession,  of  the  same  character  as  in  t))e  pro- 
jections in  the  flanks ;  the  upright  is  fmished  with  a  cornice  in  the 
wall  of  the  church  ;  on  each  side  are  other  windows  of  a  similar 
character  ;  the  wall  rises  above  the  bow  in  a  pediment,  the  hori- 
zontal cornice  of  which  is  omitted,  and  the  tympanum  pierced  with 
a  porthole  window.  The  roof  is  covered  with  slate  above  the  cen- 
tral portion  before  remarked,  and  there  rises  to  a  high  ridge,  but 
it  is  considerably  lower  at  the  extreme  eastern  division,  and  in  con- 
sequence has  an  extremely  unsightly  appearance :  a  permanent  flag 
staff  is  erected  at  the  east  end.  The  interior  is  of  a  character 
equally  mean  with  the  outside,  and  is  injured  by  projecting  piers ; 
at  each  side  marking  the  divisions  before  noticed,  which  obtrude 
most  unnecessarily  on  the  design ;  it  is  not  divided  by  pillars  or 
arches,  and  the  walls  are  finished  by  a  dentillated  cornice  on  which 
rests  the  ceiling,  which  is  horizontal  and  pannelled  ;  in  the  centre 
a  large  square  panne;,  the  corners  cut  off  and  concaved  ;  at  each 
end,  a  circular  one.  A  gallery  occupies  the  two  sides  and  west 
end ;  it  rests  on  Doric  columns,  and  the  front  is  composed  of  the 
entablature  of  the  order  in  which  the  mutules  are  unwarrantably 
omitted,  surmounted  by  an  attic ;  on  the  western  portion  is  inscribed, 
^'  This  church  was  consecrated  A.  d.  1733.'  The  altar  occupies 
the  eastern  bow  which  is  ceiled  with  a  hemispherical  dome  ;  the 
soffit  ornamented  with  a  choir  of  cherubs  in  relief,  and  a  series  of 
pannels :  the  altar  screen  is  of  wood  painted  white,  with  gilt  enrich- 
ments ;  it  is  made  into  divisions  by  Ionic  pilasters;  the  centre  is 
marked  by  two  insulated  fluted  columns,  over  which  the  entablature 
is  brought  forward  ;  the  usual  inscriptions  and  two  windows  occupy 
the  intervals ;  over  the  screen  in  the  centre  is  a  painting  of  no  great 
merit  of  *  St.  John  writing  the  Apocalypse,*  by  the  rev.  Mr  Peters. 
The  organ,  in  a  large  carved  case,  is  situated  on  the  western 
branch  of  the  gallery.  The  pulpit  is  circular  and  very  lofty;  it 
is  enriched  with  large  cartouches,  and  the  sounding  lM)ard  is  of 
the  same  form,  and  sustained  on  two  square  pilasters  of  the 
Ionic  order :  below  the  pulpit  are  the  reading  and  clerk's  desks ; 
the  whole  are  grouped  on  the  south  side  of  the  middle  aisle.  The 
font  is  a  circular  basin  of  white  marble  on  a  balluster,  and  is 
situated  below  the  western  gallery. 

There  are  several  monuments  in  this  church,  but  none  particu- 
larly worthy  notice.  The  principal  is  in  the  south  wall ;  it  con- 
sists of  a  neat  marble  tablet  with  the  sword,  mace,  cap  of  main- 
tenance, &c.  to  sir  Robert  Kite,  knt.  and  alderman,  who  died 
Sept.  1,  1772,  aged  61. 

The  length  of  this  church  is  105  feet,  the  breadth  51. 

The  architect  was  James,  of  Greenwich,  who,  notwithstanding 
that  the  plan  of  his  church  is  that  of  an  ancient  Basilica,  has  failed 
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to  produce  (he  effect  which  might  be  expected  from  hin  otlier  works  ; 
an  absurd  attempt  at  novelty  in  the  steeple  has  rendered  the  design 
of  the  exterior  perfectly  ridiculous. 

The  patronage  of  this  church,  as  well  as  that  of  the  mother 
church,  IS  in  the  crown.  It  pays  procurations  to  the  archdeacon 
7«.  7^</.  synodals  2s.  Icf. 

In  Parish-street  is  a  handsome  building,  which  formerly  bel<nged 
to  the  trained  bands  of  Southwark  before-mentioned ;  it  is  now 
converted  into  two  workhouses,  one  for  each  parish* 


^»^^»^<rini»#^v»<ri»^» 
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History  and  Topography  oj  the  parish  of  St.  Thomat, 

Southwark. 

This  is  a  small  parish,  extending  from  the  High,  street  eastward, 
to  the  Maze  (in  St.  Olave's),  a  few  houses  of  which  are  included 
within  it,  as  before  mentioned ;  on  the  west  it  is  bounded  by  the 
High-street,  and  north  and  south  by  St.  Olave's  parish.  Stow  says, 
that  anciently  tliere  were  no  inhabitants  in  this  district  but  such  as 
had  a  dependence  on  the  religious  foundation  of  St.  Thomas.  When 
king  Edward  granted  that  to  the  city  of  London,  he,  as  supreme 
head  of  the  church  of  England  and  Ireland,  made  this  district  pa- 
rochial, appropriating  the  parish  and  church  of  St.  Thomas  to  the 
mayor  and  commonalty  of  the  city  of  London.* 

The  bounds  of  this  parish  are  as  follows :  commencing  at  the 
High-street,  it  proceeds  on  the  north  side  of  St.  Thomas's  hospital 
to  Joiners-street ;  tlience  behind  the  houses  <»i  the  north  side  of  the 
New-way  to  the  Maze ;  thence  to  the  Maze-pond  by  the  south  side 
of  Guy*s  hospital  to  the  High-street. 

St.  Thomais  Church. 

St.  Thomases  church  is  situate  on  the  north  side  of  St.  Thomases 
street ;  it  is  a  donation  in  the  gift  of  the  governors  of  St.  Thomas's 
hospital,  the  church  being  originally  part  of  the  hospital,  as  indeed 
it  still  remains,  forming  a  part  of  the  south  side  of  it,  where  is  a 
door  of  entrance  ;  the  door  for  the  parishioners  being  in  St.  Thomas's 
street.  The  number  of  inhabitants  within  the  precinct  increasing, 
it  was  made  parochial  by  king  Edward  VI.  and  a  chapel  was  erected 
within  the  hospital  for  the  use  of  the  patients.  The  parishioners 
pay  no  tithes  or  church  rates,  and  the  vestry  is  open.  The  church 
being  old  and  ruinous,  in  1702  it  was  rebuilt  at  tlie  expense  of 
3,000/.  granted  out  of  the  coal  duty,  with  the  further  assistance  <tf 
the  governors  and  others. 

*  MaDnio;  and  Bray,  vol.  iii.  p.  614.] 
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The  present  edifice  is  a  plain  building  of  red  brick,  with  stone 
dressings  of  an  unassummg  character.  The  plan  is  an  oblong 
square,  with  a  square  tower  attached  to  the  south  side. 
The  tower  is  made  in  height  into  three  stories,  divided  by  string 
courses.  The  south  and  east  fronts  have  entrances  enclosed  in 
stone  frontispieces,  and  covered  with  elliptical  pediments  resting 
on  consoles  ;  in  the  tympanum  of  each  is  a  relief  of  cherubic  heads. 
Over  each  door  is  a  circular  window ;  in  the  second  and  third  sto- 
ries are  round-headed  windows,  and  the  elevation  is  finished  with  a 
cornice  surmounted  by  an  attic.  At  the  north-west  corner  is  an 
attached  staircase.  The  west  front  is  built  against  by  tiie  vestry- 
room,  and  the  north  abuts  on  the  church ;  in  such  portions  as  are 
clear  of  these  incumbrances  each  aspect  of  the  elevation  is  alike. 
The  south  side  of  the  church,  which  is  seen  from  the  street,  has 
four  lofty  circular  arched  windows,  the  key-stones  carved  with  che- 
rubim ;  the  elevation  is  finished  with  an  attic  over  a  cornice ;  iu 
the  centre  a  pediment.  The  east  end  is  entirely  built  against ;  the 
north  side  is  partly  built  over  the  cloister,  which  surrounds  the  inner 
court  of  the  hospital.  In  that  portion  of  the  wall  which  is  clear,  are 
four  windows  made  to  correspond  with  the  rest  of  the  buildings : 
these  windows  are  lintelled  on  the  outside,  but  are  arched  in  the 
interior,  to  correspond  with  those  on  the  oppositesideof  the  church. 
The  ground  floor  of  the  tower  forms  a  porch  to  the  church  :  on  the 
west  side  is  an  entrance  to  the  vestry. 

The  interior  of  the  church  is  exceedingly  plain,  and  not  quite 
uniform,  owing  to  the  intrusion  of  the  cloister  on  the  plan.  The 
walls  are  finished  with  a  cornice  enriched  with  mouldings  and  niu- 
tules  of  the  Doric  order,  upon  which  rests  a  horizontal  ceiling  of 
plain  plaster  without  ornament.  A  gallery  is  erected  over  the  clois- 
ter ;  the  front,  dark  oak  pannelled.  A  continuation  of  the  same 
gallery  covers  the  west  end  of  the  building.  The  altar-  screen  is 
composed  of  oak,  and  consists  of  a  central  and  side  divisions.  The 
former  has  two  Corinthian  pilasters,  surmounted  by  their  entabla- 
ture and  a  segmental  pediment ;  the  horizontal  cornice  broken  to 
let  in  a  pannel  painted  with  a  choir  of  cherubs  and  the  Hebrew 
name  of  the  Deity.  Between  the  pilasters  is  the  decalogue.  The 
pediment  is  crowned  with  an  attic,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  the 
royal  arms  of  George  I.  and  over  them  the  crest;  on  the  side  pi- 
lasters the  lion  and  unicorn ;  the  whole  executed  in  dark  oak.  The 
side  compartments  are  pannels  inscribed  with  the  paternoster  and 
creed,  and  covered  with  pediments  surmounted  by  ill-formed  obe- 
lisks ending  in  flames.  The  pulpit  and  desks  are  grouped  on  the 
south  side  of  the  altar-rails.  The  former  is  hexagonal,  and  rests 
on  a  pillar,  but  is  not  remarkable  for  ornament.  The  font  is  placed 
against  the  north  wall,  near  the  west  end ;  it  is  a  plain  marble 
basin,  with  an  oak  cover.  On  the  same  side  of  the  church,  nearer 
the  east,  is  a  doorway,  covered  with  an  eUiptical  pediment,  leading 
into  the  hospital.     There  is  no  organ  in  this  church 
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This  church  is  in  length  54  feet,  and  in  bread Ih  32  feet.  In  the 
vestry-room  is  a  picture  of  king£dward  VI.  in  his  robes,  with  thi» 
ioscription ; 

'Edwardtts  Sextos  Dei  gratia  Rex  Ang^lie  et  PraDcie,  eetatis  zvi.' 

In  the  front  of  the  gallery  was  formerly  inscribed  : 

'This  church  was  rebuilt  and  finished  a.  D.  1708,  sir  Robert  Clay  too,  presi- 
dent ;  deputy  Thomas  Eyre,  treasurer.' 

The  May  Feast. 

In  this  parish  there  was  an  ancient  custom,  that  the  principal  in- 
habitants annually  met  and  dined  together  on  the  first  day  of  May, 
when  the  one  who  presided  was  called  the  steward.  At  the  meeting 
in  1698,  Mr.  John  Panther  being  in  that  office,  proposed  to  make  a 
collection  for  binding  out  as  apprentices,  the  children  of  poor  per- 
sons having  a  legal  settlement ;  this  was  readily  acceded  to,  and 
the  minister  of  the  parish,  and  such  gentlemen  as  had  served  the 
office  of  steward,  and  should  afterwards  serve  it,  were  to  be  the  go- 
vernors. This  excellent  plan  has  been  follow  ed  ever  since.  The 
members  for  the  borough  are  always  invited  to  the  feast,  and  a  libe* 
ral  collection  is  made. 

The  governors  meet  the  first  Friday  after  every  quarter  day,  to 
consider  of  the  application  of  the  subscription  money.  Not  more 
than  10/.  is  to  be  given  with  a  boy,  or  more  than  5/.  with  a 
girl.  On  the  12lh  January,  1770,  it  was  resolved,  that  three  boys 
should  be  apprenticed  annually,  and  if  so  many  are  not  found  in  St. 
Thomas's  parish,  the  stewards  in  rotation  may  each  appoint  one 
from  any  other  parish. 

By  liberal  donations  and  good  management  of  the  surplus,  several 
hundred  pounds  have  been  invested  in  the  public  funds,  which  will 
soon  enable  the  governors  to  extend  the  sum  given  with  the  ap- 
prentices.* 

Hospital  of  St,  JTiomas. 

Within  the  precincts  of  the  priory  of  St.  Mary  Overy,  there  was  a 
building  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  poor,  which  maintained  cer- 
tain brethren  and  sisters,  of  whom  Amicius,  the  archdeacon  of 
Surrey,  was  the  custos.  This  building  was  destroyed  by  fire  in 
1213,  and  the  canons  erected  a  temporary  building  for  the  reception 
of  the  poor,  a  small  distance  from  the  priory ;  but  Peter  de  Rupi- 
bus,  the  munificent  bishop  of  Winchester,  disliking  the  situation, 
*  by  reason  of  the  straightness  of  the  place,  and  the  scarcity  of 
water,'  and  thinking  the  foundaticm,  which  had  been  made  by  the 
prior  of  Bermondsey,  too  confined  in  its  operation,  united  the  two 
institutions,  refounding  them  for  canons  regular,  and  endowing 
them  with  344/.  a  year.  The  new  foundation  was  dedicated  to  the 
celebrated  Becket,  under  the  title  of  the  Hospital  of  St.  Thomas  Uie 

*  Maoniog  and  Bray's  Surrey,  iii.  p.  631. 
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Martyr.  This  was  done  on  the  estate  of  Amicius,  for  the  sake  of 
purer  air,  and  having  plenty  of  water.  These  circumsiances  are  so 
slated  in  an  indulgence  for  twenty  days,  granted  by  that  bishop  to 
such  as  should  contribute  to  the  expense  of  the  new  hospital,  *  the 
old  hospital  for  maintenance  of  the  poor^  long  since  built,  having 
been  destroyed  by  fire,  and  utterly  reduced  to  ashes.^  From  the 
liberality  of  this  prelate,  it  was  accounted  of  the  foundation  of  the 
bishops  of  Winchester,  and  they  had  the  patronage  of  it. 

Between  the  erection  of  the  new  building,  and  the  year  1238, 
when  this  bishop  died,  the  master  and  brethren  had  procured  a 
cemetery  to  be  consecrated  for  their  use,  but  in  this  they  were  op- 
posed by  the  prior  and  convent  of  St.  Mary  Overy,  as  being  pre- 
judicial to  their  parishes  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen  and  St.  Margaret. 
At  length,  by  the  interference  of  the  bishop  and  others,  the  con- 
vent dropped  the  prosecution  of  the  matter,  and,  with  consent  of 
the  bishop  and  the  vicar  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen,  they  released  their 
claim,  allowing  the  use  of  the  cemetery  for  all  such  as  died  within 
tlieirown  precincts,  and  such  others  as  should  choose  sepulture  there, 
but  not  for  the  parishioners  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen  and  St.  Margaret, 
unless  saving  the  rights  of  these  churches.  They  also  restraineil 
them  from  having  more  than  two  bells  in  their  belfry,  of  an  hundred 
weight,  and  they  were  to  pay  to  the  prior  and  convent  a  quit 
rent  of  0«.  Sd,  chitrged  on  a  tenement  in  Trinity-lane,  and  to  the 
vicair  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen  l^d.  yearly  at  Easter.  The  rector  of 
St.  Margaret,  however,  seems  to  have  been  dissatisfied  at  not  re- 
ceiving some  acknowledgment  as  well  as  the  vicar  of  St.  Mary 
Magdalen,  for  the  bishop,  in  the  grant  of  this  burial  ground,  which 
he  made  by  Alan  de  Stoke,  his  commissary,  reserved  \2d.  a  year  to 
this  rector,  in  lieu  of  such  oblations  and  obventions  as  he  would  be 
deprived  of  by  the  appointment  of  this  burial  ground,  and  Ralph  de 
Ueygate,  then  rector,  for  liimself  and  successors,  released  all 
right  to  such  oblations  and  obventions.  The  bishop  appears  also  to 
have  prevailed  on  the  priory  to  accept  2s.  a  year,  instead  of  6s,  Hd. 
for  2s.  is  the  sum  payable  to  the  prior  and  convent  by  this  instru- 
ment. The  12d,  to  the  vicar  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen  is  also  here 
reserved. 

Soon  after  the  fire  hi  1213,  viz.  in  1215,  it  was  agreed  between 
Martin  the  prior  of  the  convent,  and  Amicius,  archdeacon  of  Surrey, 
rectfir  of  the  hospital  of  St.  Thomas,  Soulhwark,  and  the  brethren 
of  the  same,  that  the  convent  should  permit  the  brethren  and  sisters 
of  the  old  hospital  of  St.  Thomas  to  pass  into  the  new  hospital  of 
St.  Thomas  in  Southwark,  founded  on  the  land  of  the  church  of 
Winchester,  (in  fundo  Winton  eccriae)  free  from  all  subjection  to 
their  church,  with  all  their  goods,  rents,  and  lands,  saving  to  the 
prior  and  convent  the  lands  of  Melewell  (or  Milkwell,  in  Cam- 
herwell  and  Lambeth)  the  site  of  the  old  hospital,  and  the  orchard 
or  garden  in  Trinety-lane,  which  Ralph  Carl>onell  sold  to  the  old 

t  Book  of  MuoimeotSj  folio  5,  uote. 
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hospital,  quit  of  all  demands  from  the  canons.  And  in  exchange 
for  the  lands  of  Melewell,  the  canons  gave  to  the  said  brethren.  1. 
Ten  shillings  rent  in  Southwark,  out  of  the  land  which  Matilda, 
daughter  of  Ulnold,  gave  to  their  church  in  pure  and  perpetual 
alms.  2.  A  piece  of  ground,  for  which  William  Rufus  was  to  pay 
them  yearly  3«.  lying  between  the  land  of  London-  bridge,  and  the 
land  which  Aldred  held  in  Trinety-lane,  paying  to  Ralph  Carbonell, 
or  his  heirs,  12c/.  yearly  for  all  services  and  demands.  3.  The  mar* 
ket  for  corn  and  other  valuable  commodities,  usually  kept  at  the 
gate  of  the  old  hospital,  shall  be  transferred  to,  and  kept  at  the 
gate  of  the  new.  4.  That  on  the  recess  of  the  brethren  and  sisters, 
the  old  hospital  shall  be  shut  up  for  ever,  it  being  lawful  for  the 
canons  to  build  what  they  please  on  the  site  of  it,  except  an  hospi- 
tal. 6.  The  canons  shall  never  in  future  build  any  other  hospital 
in  the  public  street  of  Southwark,  in  front  of,  or  in  opposition  to, 
the  new  hospital  (contranovum  hospitale.)*  This  agreement  was 
confirmed  by  king  Edward  I.  by  his  letters  patent,  dated  at  West- 
minster, 25th  April,  anno  33.t 

In  1238,  the  master  and  brethren  of  the  new  hospital,  granted  lo 
Lucas,  archdeacon  of  Surrey,  one  hall,  with  a. chapel,  stable,  and 
other  appurtenances,  within  the  precincts  of  the  hospital,  for  his 
life,  for  a  mansion  or  dwelling.  He  covenants  for  himself  and  his 
successors,  that  they  should  not,  by  virtue  of  this  grant,  claim  any 
authority,  jurisdiction,  property,  or  succession  in  the  same,  to  the 
damage  or  molestation  of  the  master  and  brethren.  In  1240,  (his 
Lucas,  by  the  name  of  Lucas  de  Rupibus,  subdeacon  of  the  j)ope, 
released  all  his  rights  herein  to  the  master  and  brethren.]; 

The  archideaconal  jurisdiction  had  been  granted  to  this  house 
by  the  archdeacons  of  Surrey,  but  it  seems  as  if  the  claim  had 
sometimes  been  revived ;  for  in  1417,  John  Forest,  then  arch- 
deacon, released  it  from  his  jurisdiction  and  confirmed  the  former 
grants,  so  as  that  neither  he  nor  his  official  or  commissary,  should 
exercise  any  jurisdiction  within  the  precincts  of  this  hospital,  over 
any  persons,  regular  or  secular,  or  in  any  causes,  civil  or  criminal, 
but  the  brethren  and  their  commissary  should  have  the  sole  cog- 
nizance of  all  matters,  with  the  proving  wills  of  persons  dying 
within  the  same,  saving  the  rights  and  dignity  of  the  archdeacon 
in  the  church  of  Winton,  and  the  usual  pension  of  5s.  4d,  to  be 
paid  annually  at  Easter  to  him  and  his  successors.^ 

The  bishops  of  Winchester,  however,  seem  to  have  claimed,  and 
in  fact  to  have  often  exercised,  a  jurisdiction  in  the  nomination  of 
the  master,  though  with  a  salvo  to  the  rights  of  the  brethren, 
somewhat  similar  to  the  conge  d*elire  on  the  appointment  of  a 
bishop,  as  will  appear  in  several  instances  mentioned  in  the  list  of 
masters.     In  1323,   there  was  a  visitation  by  the  bishop,  when  it 

*  MonimentS;  fol.  2,  8.  X  ManimentSy  fol.  4, 46. 

t  Pat.  by  lospexloius,  38  Ed.  I.,  m.  ^  Muniments,  fol.  5, 6. 
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WIS  ofdained  that  the  master  and  bnthren  of  the  hospital  should 
observe  the  rule  of  St.  Augustine,  which  they  professed,  in  oue 
dlence,    chastity,  abdication    of  separate  property,  and  that  the 
master  should  eat  wilk  the  brethren.* 

26th  Henry  VHI.  1636,  it  was  surrendered  to  the  king,  accord- 
ing  to  Willi8,t  by  the  master,  Richard  Mabbot,  clerk,  but  bishop 
Burnet  says,  by  Thomas  Thirleby.];  At  this  time  there  were  a 
master  and  brethren,  and  three  lay  sisters.  They  made  40  beds 
for  poor  infirm  people,  who  also  had  victuals  and  firing.  The 
revenues,  according  to  Dugdale  and  Speed,  were  266/.  lls.Sd.; 
but  by  a  MS.  valor  in  the  First  Fruit«i  office,  347/.  3«.  4</.  or 
309/.  If.  lie/,  clear.  Tanner  supposes  the  latter  to  be  a  second 
valuation. 

After  the  dissolution,  the  hcj)iital  was  neglected,  and  the 
buildings  became  ruinous ;  but,  in  1662,  Ridley,  bishop  of  Lon- 
don, by  a  well-timed  sermon  preached  before  the  young  king, 
awakened  the  benevolence  of  his  disposition ;  the  king  consulted 
with  him  how  he  should  commence  some  great  charitable  institu- 
tion, and  by  his  advice,  addressed  a  letter  to  the  mayor  and  cor* 
poratioo  of  London,  announcing  his  intention  and  requiring  their 
advice.  After  some  ccmsultation,  at  which  the  bishop  assisted, 
three  different  institutions  were  suggested,  which  at  length  produced 
Christ*s  hospital  for  education  of  youth;  Bridewell  for  the  poor, 
and  correcting  the  profligate,  and  this  of  St.  Thomas,  for  the  lame 
and  diseased. 

The  king  highly  approved  of  these  plans,  and  steps  were  imme- 
diately taken  for  establishing  such  foundations. 

The  city  purchased  St.  Thomases  of  the  king,  with  the  other 
property  mentioned  before;  and  in  July,  1662,  began  to  repairand 
enlarge  it,  and  so  diligent  were  they  in  the  work,  that  expending 
about  1,100/.  thereon,  in  the  November  foUowuig,  they  received 
into  it  no  less  sum  than  260  poor  infinn  persons.  The  king  was  so 
well  pleased  with  what  they  bad  done,  that  on  the  26th  pf  June 
1663,  he  granted  them  a  charter  of  incorporation  for  this  toffnda- 
tioo.  In  this  year  the  city  published  an  account,  by  which  it 
ppeared  that  they  had  expended  on  this  and  Christ's  hospital,  in 
repairs  and  furniture,  2,470/.  10s.  lOd, 

in  the  British  Museum,  Sloanian  MS.  6277»  is  &n  extract  from 
the  proceedings  at  a  court  held  by  the  governors,  6th  April,  1679, 
stating  that  for  divers  good  causes  moving  this  court,  and  that 
the  rfruts,  as  well  of  those  manors,  lands,  &c.  wherewith  it  pleased 
our  late  sovereign  loixl  king  Edward  VI.  moved  with  compassion  of 
the  state  of  the  poor,  to  endow  the  mayor,  &c.  withall,  which  now 
belong  to  the  house  of  St.  Thomases  hospital,  as  of  all  other  lands, 
&c.  which  may  be  given  or  purchased,  to  the  use  of  tliis  house, 
may  be  truly  employed  for  the  use  of  the  poor,   according  to  tlie 

•  MoDimenu,  fol.  880.  t  Htit.  of  the  Reformstioiu 
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godly  meaning;  of  the  late  king  and  other  benefactors ;  and  tliat 
such  manors^  lands,  &c.  as  fittist  to  farm  for  provision  of  grain  to 
this  house,  may  be  reserved  for  that  purpose,  that  good  grain  may 
be  found  by  our  tenants,  and  that  the  rents  of  the  residue  may  by 
increased  in  godly  sort,  according  to  the  time,  for  that  the  yearle 
expenses  do  exceed  the  yearly  revenue,  communihus  annu  300/.  a 
year  at  least.  Therefore,  by  general  consent  of  the  governors,  it 
is  ordered  that  there  shall  be  no  lease  or  grant  in  reversion, 
or  in  possession,  till  one  year,  or  two  at  roost,  of  the  expiration  of 
old  lease,  and  that  but  for  twenty-one  years,  or  under,  and  that  not 
to  any  governor  or  to  his  use,  nor  of  more  land  than  in  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  lessee  at  such  time.  But  building  leases  may  be  granted 
of  old  decayed  houses  or  pieces  of  land  in  London,  or  the  suburbs.- 

Orders  to  be  observed.— A  minute  book  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
governors  to  be  kept ;  the  minutes  read  at  the  next  court,  and  cor- 
rected or  confirmed. 

If  a  lessee  shall  underlett,  the  actual  occupier  to  have  the  option 
of  renewal,  after  him  such  person  as  will  give  most,  and  undertake 
to  reside.  All  estates  to  be  surveyed  by  the  surveyor,  sometimes 
by  the  treasurer,  before  letting.  Tenants  are  bound  to  all  repairs. 
A  book  is  kept  for  entry  of  all  sums  due  to  the  hospital  for  fines  of 
any  leases,  wood,  &c. 

The  beef  of  the  poor  is  bought  by  weight  without  bones,  and 
candles  taken  in  exchange  for  the  tallow. 

For  every  quarter  of  wheat  delivered  at  the  water-side,  the  baker 
delivers  to  the  hospital  thirty-five  do2en  and  thirteen  loaves  of 
bread,  without  any  vantage,  o^  the  goodness  of  London  wbeaten 
bread,  each  loaf  to  weigh  sixteen  ounces. 

The  annual  amount  of  the  revenues  bestowed  by  king  Edward 
VL  on  this  hospital,  Christ's,  and  Bridewell,  is  said  to  have  been 
3,266/.  13«.  4d. 

Subsequent  donations  arc  entered  on  tables  in  the  court-room, 
and  on  the  staircase. 

This  hospital  suffered  greatly  in  its  possessions,  Ihongh  not  In 
its  own  buildings,  by  the  fires  in  1676,  1681,  and  1689.  That  in 
1676  stopped  as  it  just  came  to  it.  The  building  l>eing  from  its 
age  greatly  decayed,  a  subscription  was  set  on  foot  to  rebuild  and 
enlarge  it,  to  which  the  governors  contributed  liberally,  and  amongst 
them  sir  Robert  Clayton  stands  conspicuous. 

The  first  stone  of  the  new  building  was  hiid  by  sir  John  Fleet, 
who  was  lord  mayor  in  1692. 

The  whole  was  executed  at  different  times,  and  not  completed 
till  the  year  1732. 

The  hospital  now  consists  of  three  quadrangles,  or  square 
courts.  In  the  front,  next  the  street,  is  a  handsome  pair  of  large 
iron  gates,  with  a  door  of  the  same  work  on  each  side,  for  the  con- 
venience of  foot-passengers.  These  arc  fastened  on  the  sides  to 
stone  piers,  on  each  of  which  is  a  statue  representing  ant  of  the 
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lialients.*  These  gates  open  into  atery  neat  square  court,  encom- 
passed on  three  sides  with  a  colonnade  of  Tuscan  pillars,  surround- 
ed with  benches,  next  tbe  wall,  for  the  accommodation  of  people  to 
sit  and  rest  themselves.  On  the  south  side,  under  an  empty  niche, 
is  the  following  inscription : — 

Tbif  boildiiig,  on  the  aoalh  side  of  tliis  court,  containing^  three  wards,  was 
erected  at  the  charge  of  TnoMAti  Frederick,  ofLondon^eaq.  a  worthy  governor 
and  liberal  benefactor  to  this  hospital.  Anno  1708. 

On  the  opposite  side,  under  the  same  kind  of  niche,  is  this  in- 
scription : — 

This  boildiog,  on  the  north  side  of  this  court,  containing  three  wards,  was 
erected  at  the  charge  of  Thomas  Gut,  esq.  citizen  and  stationer  of  London,  a 
worth;  governor  and  bountiful  benefactor  to  this  hospital.  Anno  1707. 

The  centre  of  the  principal  front,  facing  the  street,  is  of  stone. 
On  the  top  is  a  clock,  under  a  smnll  circular  pediment,  and  be- 
neath that,  in  u  niche,  the  stittue  of  king  £dward  VI.  holding  a 
sceptre  in  his  right  hand,  and  the  charter  of  incorporation  in  bis 
left.  A  little  lower,  in  niches  on  each  side,  is  a  man  with  a 
crutch,  and  a  sick  woman ;  and,  under  them,  in  other  niches,  a 
man  with  a  wooden  leg,  and  a  woman  with  her  arm  in  a  sling. 
Over  the  niches  are  festoons,  and  between  the  last.nienlioned 
figures,  the  kings  arms  in  relievo :  under  which  is  this  inscription  : — 

King  Edward  the  Sixth,  of  pious  memory,  in  the  year  of  our  ]<ord  1552, 
founded  and  endovred  this  Hospital  of  St.  Thomas  the  Apostlb,  together  nith 
tbe  Hospitals  of  Christ,  and  Bridewell,  in  London. 

Beneath  this  is  a  spacious  passage,  down  a  descent  of  eight 
steps,  into  the  second  court,  which  is  more  elegant  than  the  former. 
This  has  also  Doric  colonnades,  except  at  the  front  of  the  chapel, 
which  is  on  the  north  side,  and  is  adorned  with  lofty  pilasters  of 
the  Corinthian  order,  placed  on  high  pedestals.  The  ball  is  on  the 
east  side,  and  the  parish  church  on  the  south.  On  the  top  is  a 
pediment,  as  well  as  in  the  centre  of  the  east  and  west  sides,  and 
above  the  piazzas ;  the  fronts  of  tlie  wards  are  ornamented  with 
handsome  Ionic  pilasters. 

In  the  centre  of  this  court  is  a  handsome  brass  statue  of  king 
Edward  VI.  by  Scheemakers;  behind  which  is  placed,  on  a  kind  of 
small  pedestal,  his  crown  laid  upon  a  cushion.  The  statue  is  en- 
closed with  iron  rails,  and  stands  upon  a  lofty  stone  pedestal,  on 
^hich  is  the  following  inscription,  in  capitals : — 

This  statue 

Of  King  Edward  the  Sixth, 

A  most  excellent  Prince, 

Of  exemplary  Piety  and  Wisdom, 

above  his  years ; 
The  glory  and  ornament  of  his  age, 

*  This  gate  and  the  two  large  houses  on  either  side,  were  erected  by  Mr. 

Guy,  at  an  expense  of  3^000/. 
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and  most  moniOceot  foaoder 

Of  this  hospital, . 
Was  erected  at  the  expense 
Of  Charles  Jotcr,  Esqaire^ 
ID  the  year  mdcczzzvii. 

Oo  the  opposite  side  of  the  pedestal  is  the  same  inscription  in 
Latin. 

In  the  centre  of  the  east  side  of  this  court  is  a  spacious  passaf^e 
into  the  next,  the  structure  above  being  supported  by  two  rows  of 
columns.  The  buildings  in  the  third  court  are  older  than  the  others, 
and  are  entirely  surrounded  with  a  colonnade  of  the  Tuscan 
order,  above  which  they  are  adorned  with  long  slender  Ionic 
pilasters,  with  very  small  capitals.  In  the  centre  is  a  stone  statue 
of  sir  Robert  Clayton,  drefised  in  his  rol>es  as  lord  mayor,  surrounded 
with  iron  rails ;  upon  the  west  side  of  the  pedestal  is  his  arms,  in 
relievo;  and  on  the  south  side  the  following  mscription  : 

To  sir  Robert  ClajptoD,  knt.  bom  in  Northamptonshire,  citicen  and  lord 
mayor  of  London,  president  of  this  hospital,  and  vice-president  of  the  new  work- 
house, and  a  bountiful  benefactor  to  it ;  a  just  magistrates  and  brave  defender  of 
the  liberty  and  religion  of  his  country.  Who  (besides  many  other  instances  of 
his  charity  to  the  poor)  built  the  girls*  ward  in  Christ's  Hospital,  ga^e  first  to- 
wards the  rebuilding  of  tliis  house,  six  hundred  pounds,  and  left  by  his  last  will 
two  thousand  three  hundred  pounds  to  the  poor  of  it.  This  statue  was  erected 
in  his  life-time  by  the  governors.  An.  Dom.  hdcci.  as  a  monument  of  their  es- 
teem  of  so  much  worth,  and  to  preserve  his  memory,  after  death,  was  by  tbem 
beautified  An.  Dom.  ndccxiv.' 

In  a  small  court  further  east  are  two  wards  for  salivation,  and 
another  called  the  cutting  ward.  In  this  court  is  the  surgery,  baths, 
theatre,  and  dead  house. 

In  the  second  quadrangle  is  the  court-room,  a  neat  apartment, 
with  several  fine  paintings :  over  the  president's  seat  a  portrait  of 
the  founder  of  this  charity ;  on  his  right  hand  king  William  III.,  on 
his  left,  queen  Mary.  At  the  north-west  corner,  by  Richardson, 
sir  Robert  Clayton,  knight,  alderman,  and  president,  who  was  a 
generous  benefactor,  and  died  July  16th,  1707.  He  is  painted  in 
the  robes  of  the  chief  magistrate  of  London ;  the  sides  of  a  large 
wig  fall  down  his  breast.  At  the  north  end  of  the  east  wall  is  a  por- 
trait of  sir  Gilbert  Heathcote,  knight,  alderman,  and  president,  aged 
79,  1729.  He  is  in  the  civic  scarlet  furred  gown,  with  a  brown 
long  flapped  coat,  square-toed  shoes,  and  large  wig;  his  right  hand 
directs  the  attention  to  a  book  on  a  marble  table,  behind  which  are 
the  city  sword  and  mace.  On  the  left  of  the  chimney,  sir  Gerard 
Conyers,  knight,  alderman,  and  president,  aged  84,  1735,  in  the 
lord  mayor's  dress,  a  large  wig,  laced  band,  brown  stockings,  and 
square-toed  shoes;  at  the  back  ground  two  flying  urchins  are  amus- 
ing themselves  with  the  sword  and  mace.  On  the  right  side  of  the 
chimney  is  a  whole  lengtli  of  sir  John  Eyles,  hart,  lord  mayor  at  the 
coronation  of  king  George  II.  president,  1737,  painted  by  Vanloo ; 
a  moderate  wig,  powdered ;  the  coat  purple,  stockings  brown,  the 
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robe  lined  with  sadn ;  Jthe  sword  and  nace  on  a  table.  This  is  saht 
to  be  an  excellent  picture.     All  these  'are  whole  lengths. 

At  the  south  end  of  the  room  is  a  large  chimney,  ov«r  whieh 
bsDgs  a  half  length  of  '  sir  James  Campl^U,  knt.  and  pKsident» 
also  a  great  patron  of  the  foundation/  His  square  beard,  hair,  and 
whiskers  are  light  coloured,  a  ruff  on  the  neck,  close  sleeves  of 
yellow,  and  the  lord  mayors  gown. 

The  ceiling  is  neat  and  slightly  coved;  eleven  pannels  are  filled 
with  the  names  of  benefactors,  which  are  continued  down  a  spacious 
staircase.  .One  pannel,  between  two  composite  pilasters,  is  deco- 
rated with  the  royal  arms,  crown,  frnit,  and  foliage. 

The  number  of  governors  is  not  limited,  but  the  management  is 
IB  a  ooDimitlee  of  thirty  of  them,  of  whom  ten  are  changed  evei^ 
year  at  the  annual  general  court.  There  are  twelve  almoners  elected 
quarterly,  who  every  week  attend  Hie  reeeiving  patients,  or  dia- 
cbarging  such  as  are  cured,  or  are  incurable.  The  officers  are,  a 
presideat,  treasurer,  three  physioians,  three  surgeons,  apothecary, 
clerk,  receiver,  steward,  cuaplaui,  matrota,  brewer,  butler,  cook, 
with  an  assistant  and  servant,  an  assistant  clerk  in  the  counting- 
house,  two  porters,  four  lieadles,  nineteen  sisters,  nineteen  nunes, 
nmeteen  watchmen,  chapel  clerk,  sexton ^  and  watchman. 

The  beds  are  474.  iron  bedsteads  have  been  introduced  by  a 
subscription  for  that  purpose.  In  1613,  there  were  in  this  hospital 
780  persons,  and  then  under  cure  205.  In  1629  there  were  cured 
843.  buried  out  of  the  hospital  209.  At  Easter,  1690,  there  re- 
mained under  cure  277.'''  In  the  report  of  1802,  it  is  stated,  that 
'jo  the  last  year  there  had  been  cured  and  discharged  of  wounded, 
sick,  and  diseased  persons,  2,910  of  in-patients,  many  of  whom 
have  been  relieved  with  money  and  necessaries  at  their  departure, 
to  accommodate  them  in  iheir  joumies  to  their  own  habitations. 
Out-patients,  4»4|.4»  Buried  after  much  charge  in  sickness,  214; 
remammg  under  cure,  in-patients  402,  out-patients  176.  Sk>  that 
there  are,  and  have  been,  in  the  last  year  under  cure  in  the  hospital, 
destitute  of  other  proper  cure,  8,116.' 

The  report  read  at  Christ-church  on  Easter  Monday,  1628, 
stated  that  there  had  been  cured  and  discharged  m  the  preceding 
year,  in-patients  2,733,  out-patients  6,288. 

Since  the  foundation  of  this  extensive  charity,  an  incredible  num- 
ber of  digressed  objects  have  received  relief  from  it ;  and  though 
the  estates  originally  belonging  to  the  hospital  were  ruined,  yet,  by 
the  liberality  and  t>enevolence  of  the  citizens  and  others,  its 
revenues  havenot  only  been  restored,  but  augmented,  and  its  annual 
disbursements  now  amount  to  a  very  ccmsiderable  sum. 

Guy^a  Hospitai. 

On  the  north  side  of  St.  Thomas-street,  stands  this  truly  excellent 
foundation,  little  inferior  to  the  last,  but  more  remarkable,  from 
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the  circumslance  of  its  having  been  built  and  endowed  by  a  siiifl^ 
individttal ;   it  ia  indeed  a  moDuoient  of  private  munifioenee,  to 
which  it  would  be  difficult  to  produce  a  parallel.    It  ia  named  after 
its  founder,  Thomas  Guy.     He  Mas  the  son  of  a  lighterman  aad 
eoal-deder  in  Horaleydown,  was  bom  in  1644,  and  waa  put  ap- 
prentice to  a  bookseller  and  binder,  on  Sept.  3»   1064.    He  began 
business  with  a  stock  of  the  value  of  about  200/.  in  the  boose  which 
stUl  forma  the  angle  between  Cornhill  and  Lombard-street.    £n{;- 
lisb  bibles  being  at  that  time  very  indifferently  piinted^  he  engaged 
in  a  scheme  for  printing  them  in  Holland,  and  importing  them  into 
this  country ;  but  this  practice  proving  detrimental  to  the  miiver- 
afty  and  the  king*8  printer,  they  employed  all  possible  meaat  to 
suppress  it«  and  so  far  succeeded,  that  Mr.  Guy  fonad  it  his  ia-^ 
lerest  to  enter  mto  a  contract  with  them,  and  in  cooaequeoee  en- 
joyed a  very  extensive  and  lucrative  trade.    Being  a  single  man,  he 
spent  a  very  small  portion  of  his  profits.    He  dined  on  his  coonter, 
with  no  other  tablecloth  than  a  newspaper,  and  was  not  mom  oiee 
about  his  apparel.     But   a  still  more  profitable  concom  tksn 
his  trade  was  opened  to  hia  active  mind  during  queen  Anne's  wars, 
when  he  is  said  to  have  acquired  the  bulk  ^  his  fortooe  by  the 
purchase  of  seamen's  tickets.     *  For  the  application  of  this  fortase 
lo  charitable  uses,  the  public,'  saya  Highmora,  in  hia  History  of 
the  Public  Charities  of  London,  *  are  indebted  to  a  trif  Kng  eireoin- 
atanoe*    He  employed  a  femaJe  servant  whom  he  had  agreed  to 
marry.     Some  days  previous  to  the  btended  ceremony,  he  had  or- 
dered the  pavement  before  his  door  to  be  mended  vp  ti>a  particultr 
stone  which  he  had  marked,  and  then  left  hia  house  on  busiaen. 
The  servant  in  his  absence,  looking  at  the  workmen,  aaw  a  broken 
stone  beyond  this  mark  which  thejjf  had  not  repaired,  and  on  pohiting 
to  it  with  that  design,  they  acquamted  her  that  Mr«  Guy  had  not  on 
dered  them  to  go  so  far.    She,  however,  directed  it  to  be  doae, 
adding,  with  the  security  incidental  to  her  expectation  of  soon  be 
coming  his  wife :   '  Tell  him  1  bade  yoa,  and  he  will  not  be  angrj.* 
6ut  she  too  soon  learnt  how  fatal  it  is  for  any  one  in  a  dependest 
aitoalion  to  exceed  the  limits  of  their  authority ;  for  her  master,  oo 
his  return,  was  enraged  at  finding  that  they  had  gone  beyond  his 
orders,  renounced  his  engagement  to  his  servant,  and  devoted  his 
ample  fortune  to  public  charity.' 

Mr.  Guy  served  in  several  parliaments  for  Tamworth,  in  Statfoid- 
shire,  where  his  mother  was  born,  and  where  he  founded  alms- 
bouses  for  fourteen  men  and  women,  beaides  bestowing  conskierable 
^nefactions.  The  burgesses,  however,  forgetful  of  hiaseivices, 
gave  their  suffrages  to  an  opposing  candidate.  They  80«i  lepeated 
of  their  ingratitude,  and  wheu  too  late  to  repair  it,  sent  a  depu- 
tation to  implore  his  pardon  and  to  intreat  his  permission  to 
ve-elect  him  for  the  next  parliament ;  but  he  rejected  tfie  offer 
•n  account  of  his  advanced  age,  and  never  represented  any  other 
place. 
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Besiiles  the  large  soma  which  Mr.  Ouj  expended  on  hhi  own 
hoepital,  and  that  of  St.  Thomaa,  he  bequeathed  to  Chriafs  hos- 
pital a  perpetual  anniiilyoff  400/.  for  leeetvhig  foor  chiklrea 
yearly ;  to  his  poor  relations  he  left  annuities  for  life  to  the  amovnt 
of  870/.  and  among  his  yoonger  telatioos  and  eaecutora  96,680/. ; 
1,000/.  for  discharging  poor  priaoDcrs  within  the  city  of  Londmi. 
and  in  the  counties  of  Middlesex  and  Sorreyy  who  oonld  be  released 
for  fife  pounds ;  and  a  perpetual  annuity  of  126/.  for  the  further 
support  of  his  alms-boases  at  Tamworth,  and  putting  onl  appvei^ 
tices  in  that  town. 

If,  as  the  Apostle  has  taught  us,  charity  covereth  a  multitude  of 
shis,  is  it  not  but  reasonable  to  believe  that  this  has  much  mora 
than  atoaed  for  the  only  foible,  parsimony,  with  which  Mr*  Guy  has 
been  charged  t 

Hanng  formed  his  phin,  at  the  age  of  76,  he  procured  from 
tfie  goftmon  of  St.  Tho«Nis*s  hospital  a  lease  of  a  spacious  piece 
of  their  ground,  for  a  term  of  060  years,  at  a  rent  of  80/.  per 
annnm.  It  has  been  said  that  the  namm  of  his  choosing  this  situa- 
ticn  (certainly  not  a  good  one,  though  much  improved  lately),  was 
an  intenfiott  of  putting  it  under  the  care  of  the  govemofs  of  St. 
Thomas's,  though  he  afterwards  altered  that  design.*  Having 
cleared  Uie  gPHind  in  1721,  he  laid  the  first  stone  of  his  new 
bnildnig  in  the  year  1722.  He  lived  to  see  it  covered  in,  but  died 
December  27,  1724,  before  it  was  completely  finished.  His  tms* 
tees,  however,  faithfully  executed  his  design,  and  very  soon  pro- 
cured an  act  eiif  parliament  for  establishing  the  foundation  accord- 
ing  to  the  difections  of  his  will.  By  this  act  it  is  provided  that 
the  nine  executors  and  fifty-one  gentlemen  nominated  by  Mr.  Guy» 
should  be  a  corporation,  by  the  name  of  the  piesideat  and  go- 
vernors of  the  hospital,  founded  at  the  sole  cost  and  charges  of 
Thomas  Guy,  esq. ;  that  they  should  have  perpetual  soccessaon 
a  common  seal,  and  power  to  alter  the  same  at  discretion,  should 
possess  the  testator's  estates,  and  might  purchase  other  estates,  not 
excecdinff  12,0001.  a  year,  and  In  sell,  lease,  or  exchange  the  same 
as  might  he  convenient ;  the  president  and  treasurer  lo  continue  for 
life,  or  tin  n*nioved  by  a  general  court,  or  till  they  reaign  ;  a  com- 
mittee of  twenty-cne(ieven  of  which  to  be  aSinoaUy  changed)  to  have 
the  whole  management  of  the  eitate;  seven  or  mote,  with  the  pre- 
sident and  treasurer,  lo  be  a  court.  By  this  committee,  all  officers 
and  servants  of  the  hospital  (except  the  physicians,  surgeons,  dark, 
•nd  dtapfaitt,  who  are  to  be  elected  by  a  general  court),  are  to  be 
elected,  patients  admhted,  and  new  governors  appointed  in  case  of 
iracancies,  so  as  the  whole  numt)er  never  exceed  sixty.  The  trans 
actions  and  account  lo  be  sulyfeet  to  the  inspection  and  control 
governors  appointed  for  that  purpose. 

The  whole  ex|iense  of  erecting  and   furnishing  this  hospital, 
nmounted  to  the  sum  of  18,703/.  IGi.  great  part  of  which  Mr.  Guy 
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expended  in  his  life-time ;  and  he  left  '219,499/.  to  endow  it ;  both 
together  amountmgto  238,292/.  16s. ;  a  much  larger  sum  than  wa» 
ever  left  before  in  this  kingdom,  by  one  single  person,  to  charitable 
purposes. 

This  building  consists  of  two  quadrangles,  beside  the  two  winp 
that  extend  from  the  front  to  the  street. 

The  entrance  into  the  building,  which  was  erected  from  the  de« 

signs  of  Mr.  Dance,  is  by  an  elegant  and  noble  iron  gate,  supported 

by  stone  piers.     These  gates  open  into  a  square,  in  the  centre  o(. 

which  is  a  brazen  statue  of  the  founder,  by  Mr.   Scheemakers, 

dressed  in  a  livery  gown,  and  well  executed*    In  the  front  of  the 

pedestal  is  this  inscription  : — 

TaoHAS  Got,  solb  Foondbb  or  this  Hospital  in  bis  Lifb-timb. 

A.  D.  MDCCXXII. 

On  the  west  side  of  the  pedestal  is  represented,  in  basso  relievo, 
the  parable  of  the  Good  Samaritan ;  on  the  south  side  are  Mr. 
Guy's  arms,  viz.  a  chevron  charged  with  three  fleur  de  lis,  between 
three  tiger's  heads  crowned;  and  on  that  side  of  the  pedestal 
facing  the  east,  is  our  Saviour  healing  the  impotent  man. 

The  centre  of  the  front  is  of  stone,  and  consists  of  a  rusticated 
basement,  in  which  are  three  arched  entrances  to  the  quadrangle, 
and  two  windows.  This  supports  two  pilasters  and  four  Ionic  co- 
lumns, the  intercotumniations  containing  three  windows  and  two 
niches,  in  which  are  emblematic  statues.  The  attic  has  five  win- 
dows, and  the  tympanum  is  ornamented  by  an  emblematic  relief. 
This  front  was  new  faced  about  the  year  177B,  and  is,  with  the  sta- 
tues, the  work  of  the  late  Mr.  Bacon,  who  was  a  native  of  Soulh- 
wark. 

Passing  through  the  arches  is  a  long  colonnade,  on  each  side  of 
which  are  the  wards  for  the  patients,  containing  above  400  beds. 
Iron  t>edsteads  have  l>een  introduced  as  a  preservative  against  vei> 
min.  Two  of  the  wards  are  appropriated  to  surgical  cases,  one  for 
accidents;  the  remainder  are  filled  according  to  circumstances. 
The  court  room  is  a  handsome  apartment :  over  the  president's 
chair  is  a  portrait  of  the  founder  by  Dahl.  He  is  represented  seated 
in  a  chair,  having  a  large  flowing  wig,  a  long  neckcloth,  and  blad^ 
gown.  On  the  ceiling  of  this  apartment  is  bis  apotheosis.  He  is 
represented  seated  on  a  cloud,  surrounded  with  emblematic  figures, 
cherubs  suspending  a  coronet  over  his  head. 

The  superstructure  of  this  hospital  has  three  floors  besides  the 
garrets,  and  the  same  construction  runs  through  the  whole  building, 
which  is  so  extensive  as  to  contain  twelve  wards,  in  which  are  435 
beds,  exclusive  of  those  that  may  l>e  placed  in  the  additional  part ; 
and  the  whole  is  advantageously  disposed  for  the  mutual  accoD" 
modation  of  the  sick,  and  those  who  attend  them. 

In  the  chapel,  which  is  plainly  fitted  up,  is  a  fine  figure  of  Mr. 
Guy  in  statuary  marble,~by  the  late  Mr.  Bacon,  in  1779,  which  cost 
1,000/.     He  is  (ju^resented  in  his  livery-gown  standing,  and  holding 
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9utaie  haiid  to  raise  an  emaciated  figure  lying  cm  the  ground,  and 
pointing  with  the  other  to  a  second  on  a  bier  carrying  into  the  hos- 
pital. In  the  back  ground  is  the  hospital.  There  are  some  small 
emblematic  medallions  en  the  sides  of  the  pedestal^  on  which  is 
Ibis  inscription :— - 

UoderiMSlb  are  depofited  the  temsiBi  of  Thomas  Gay,  citiieD  of  London 
mmber  of  parlismenc,  and  tbe  lofe  foander  of  this  faotpital  io  bis  lifo-dme. 
It  u  peculiar  to  thb  beoeflcent  mao  to  have  peiseTered,  during  a  loqg  conrse  of 
'  protperitv  and  indastry,  in  poariog  forth  to  the  wants  of  others  aU  that  he  had 
earned  by  laboar,  or  withheld  from  self  indulgence.  Warm  with  philanthropy, 
aad  exalted  by  charity,  his  mind  expanded  to  those  noble  affections  which  grow 
bat  loo  rarely  from  the  most  derated  pursaiis.  After  administering  with  exlen^ 
tive  bounty  to  the  claims  of  consanguinity,  be  established  this  asylum  for  that 
•tsge  of  languor  and  disease  to  which  the  charity  of  others  had  not  reached ;  he 

Sovided  a  retreat  for  hopeless  insanity,  and  rivalled  the  endowment  of  kings. 
e  died  tbe  87th  of  December,  1784,  io  the  80th  year  of  his  age. 

As  soon  as  this  corporation  was  established  by  parliameoty  the 
goremors  immediately  set  about  completing  the  work,  by  finishing 
snd  furnishing  the  hospital,  and  taking  in  patients,  the  number  of 
whom,  at  first,  amounted  to  four  hundred  and  two.  The  officers 
snd  servants  belonging  to  thb  hospital  are  chosen  by  the  governors, 
who  have,  ever  since,  carried  on  this  noble  charity  in  such  manner 
u  to  answer,  in  the  strictest  degree,  the  benevolent  intentions  of  the 
founder. 

The  parish  had  some  old  houses,  for  the  residence  of  poor  per- 
sons, standing  on  part  of  the  ground  where  the  new  houses  on  the 
north  side  of  St.  Thomas's  street  have  been  built,  which  they  gave 
up  to  St.  Thomas's  hospital  when  they  were  improvmg  the  strees 
Slid  building  the  good  houses  standing  near  Guy's  hospital.  Int 
exchange  for  these,  the  hospital  gave  them  three  smalt  houses  in 
Pipe-makers  alley,  for  the  residence  of  poor  persons. 
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Hifdory  and  Topography  of  the  parish  of  St.  Oeorge^s,  Soutfi- 

wark. 

This  parish  is  of  considerable  extent,  and  its  boundary  is  as  fol- 
lows :  commencing  on  the  north  side  of  White-street,  thence  by 
the  end  of  Wycomb-place,  and  Castle-street,  across  the  Bermond- 
ley  new  road,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Kent  road  to  St.  Thomas-&- 
Watering,  across  the  road  to  the  west  side  of  the  Kent  road,  there, 
in  a  northerly  direction  across  Townsend  and  Salisbury  streets,  and 
the  Kent  road  by  the  north  side  of  Portland-place  to  Kent-street, 
up  which  it  traverses  to  Cburch-street,  thence  by  Blackman-street 
and  Newington  causeway  to  the  Fishmongers*  alms-bouics,  by 
tlienorth  side  of  Brook* street,  between    St.  George's-mall  and 
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Mead's-row;  anthc  meat  Me  of  Tow€r-«treet,  Baron Vbttildings 
mod  PUaiimt  row.  acrots  Blackfriara  road  on  the  north  side  of 
Wellington-ttveat  and  Great  Suffolk-«treet^  up  the  New  road,  and 
acroM  RedcroBs-itrett  to  the  Borough. 

'  During  the  plague  in  1625»  the  parish  agreed  to  pa;  dooble 
poor's  rates/*    la  1596,  the  amoant  of  the  tax  was  18/.  9$»  4d» 

In  1776,  there  were  1,503  houses;  in  1800»  9^811 ;  in  181 1» 
4,784;  and  in  1821,  6,149,  besides  894  building.  The  great  in* 
crease  in  the  number  of  houses  arose  from  this  circumstance  ;  Mr. 
Uedger,  who  had  kept  the  Dog  and  Duck,  and  had  acqnired 
money,  took  a  lease  from  the  city  of  London  for  twenty-^me  yeais, 
of  a  large  tract  of  their  land  in  St.  George's  fields,  much  of  which 
was  in  this  parish.  By  his  lease  he  was  restrained  from  building 
on  the  ground  under  a  penalty ;  but  be  immediately  paid  the  pe* 
nalty,  and  beean  setting  up  a  multitude  of  wretched  bouses^  many 
of  which  hardly  stood  to  the  end  of  the  term.  His  lease  bemg  ex- 
pired, the  city  immediately  set  about  removing  these  heaps  of  rub- 
Dish,  and  have  let  their  land  to  respectable  personsi  who  have 
erected  some  very  handsome  streets. 

Si.  Oeorg€*i  C%srdL 

The  church  which  formerly  stood  in  this  place  was  of  ancient 
foundation,  and  pertained  to  the  abbey  <rf  Bermondsey,  by  the  gift 
of  two  benefactors,  Thomas  Arderne  (father  and  son),  in  the  year 
1122;  having  undergone  many  repairs,  and  being  rainous,  and  on 
account  of  its  great  age,  the  parisbionere  applied  to  parliaawat, 
and  obtained  an  act  t  to  have  another  erected ;  in  cxinsequence  of 
which  the  present  edifice  was  begun  in  1734,  and  completely  finished 
in  1736. 

The  architect  was  John  Price.  The  expense  of  the  building  vras 
defrayed  by  a  grant  of  6,000/,  by  act  of  parliament,  6th  George  II. 
chapter  8,  a.  d.  1733,  out  of  the  funds  appropriated  for  building 
fifty  new  churches  in  the  metropolis  and  vicinity 

The  New  View  of  London,  published  in  1708,  describes  the  old 
church  as  a  handsome  building,  the  pillan^  arches,  and  windows, 
being  of  modem  Gothic,  having  a  handsome  window  about  the 
middle  of  the  north  side  of  the  church,  whereon  was  painted  the  arma 
6l  the  twenty-one  companies  of  London,  who  contributed  to  the  repair 
of  this  church  in  1629,  with  the  names  of  the  donors,  the  sums 
respectivdy  given  by  them,  amountmg  in  all  to  156/.  16f.  Sd.  Thia 
edifice  was  69  feet  long  to  the  altar  rails,  60  feet  wide,  and  35  feet 
high.    The  tower,  in  which  were  eight  bells,  was  98  feet  high. 

The  foundation  stone  of  the  present  fabric  was  laid  in  the  begin- 
ning of  1734,  and  it  was  completed  in  1736.  It  was  inscribed  as 
follows : — 

D.  S.  BereoistirnQs  Rei  Gcoifias  tecundai  per  dep«tatmn  raum  fwenadtam 

*  From  the  parish  books,  t  Ibid. 
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Nalhaik  Ha«gb«  IX  D.  liojq«  Vuocbim  Ractoran;  Fidnciarya  •joadtm  Ecctoiiw 
di^Mmit  ameimi  oomitaatiboi  et  adjanmCe  Johanne  Prica,  armiger^  architacto, 
pniDom  buJQtce  ecdasia  lapidem  (ragii  joara)  poauit  Apiilif  die  xsiii  aonoqae 
domiai  mdoczzxiv  at  vegni  sal  vy. 

ThU  church  ia  in  leogth  110  feet,  and  in  breadth  52.  It  wa4 
vepaired  in  1808.  at  the  cost  of  9.0001. 

It  is  situated  on  the  east  side  of  Biackman-street.  at  the  south-west 
corner  of  Church-street,  and  on  the  very  confines  of  the  parish. 
The  plan  is  a  parallellomm.  with  a  square  tower  at  the  west,  and 
a  chancel  at  the  east  end.  respectively  flanked  by  vestibules  or  ves- 
tries ;  the  basement  being  occupied  by  extensive  cataoombs>  a  supe- 
rior height  is  given  to  the  floor  of  the  church.  The  walls  are  built 
with  a  dark  red  brick,  with  stone  dressings,  in  a  heavy  Dutch  style, 
and  the  whole  building,  notwithstanding  its  size,  has  a  tasteless 
aspect.  The  west  front  is  approached  by  a  lofty  flight  of  steps ; 
the  elevation  is  made  in  breadth  into  three  divisions.  The  centre 
is  faced  with  stone,  and  bounded  by  two  three-quarter  columns 
of  the  Ionic  order ;  the  intercolumniation  is  occupied  by  a  laree 
arch  resting  on  piers,  the  kevstone  carved  with  a  cherubic  head  ; 
within  the  arch  a  lintelled  doorway,  and  over  it  a  half  circular 
window.  The  side  divisions  have  also  lintelled  doorways,  and  over 
them  lofty  round-headed  windows;  the  whole  b  crowned  with  the 
entablature  of  the  order;  over  the  centre  is  an  elliptical  pediment, 
and.  above  the  side  divisions,  a  ballustrade.  The  tower  rises  from 
behind  the  centre  of  this  front ;  it  is  entirely  built  with  stone,  and 
commences  with  a  square  tower,  having  a  round-headed  window 
in  every  aspect,  and  crowned  with  a  cornice,  on  the  angles  of 
which  are  vases :  to  this  succeeds  a  second  story,  the  plan  an  irre- 
gular octagon ;  the  four  larger  faces  have  dials  surmounted  by 
pedimental  cornices ;  this  portion  serves  as  a  basement  to  an  octa- 
gon temple  of  the  Ionic  order,  having  open  arches  in  the  four 
faces,  wnich  correspond  with  the  sides  of  the  square  tower,  and 
every  angle  is  guarded  by  an  attached  column  ;  to  this  succeeds  a 
low  pedestal  of  the  same  form,  with  portholes  in  every  alternate 
face,  and  crowned  by  an  octangukur  obelisk ;  the  latter  is  pierced 
with  portholes,  and  finished  with  a  ball  and  vane.  The  flanks  of 
the  church  are  uniform ;  the  elevation  commences  with  a  plinth  of 
Portland  stone,  and  the  upright  is  made  by  a  string  course  into  two 
stories ;  in  the  lower  are  six  segmental  arched  windows,  enclosed  in 
stone  architraves,  and  on  the  upper  the  like  number  of  lofty  round- 
headed  windows,  with  similar  dressings,  the  dados  having  stone 
pannels ;  the  elevation  is  finished  with  a  cornice,  and  the  angles 
are  rusticated  ;  the  first  division  from  the  west  is  divided  from  the 
remainder  by  a  succession  of  rustic  quoins,  and  is  crowned  with  a 
ballustrade.  the  remainder  of  the  design  with  a  parapet.  The  east 
end  has  a  chancel  in  the  centre,  whicli  projects  from  the  main 
buildmg ;  in  the  extreme  wall  is  a  Venetian  window,  the  piers  of 
which  are  square,  with  capitals  of  the  Ionic  order;  above  llie  win- 
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dow  is  a  shield,  and  the  elevation  is  finished  with  a  pediment ;  llie 
angles    between   the  chancel  and    the  church  on  each   side  are 
occupied  by  vestibules;  these  appendages  are  uniform;  the  eleva- 
tion is  made  into  two   stories ;  in  the  eastern  front  is  a  lintelled 
doorway,  with  a  window  above,  and  in  the  flanks  a  window  alone  ; 
the  upright  of  the  walls  is  finished  with  a  fascia.    The  southent 
vestibule  forms  a  porch  to  the  church,  and  contains  tlie  staircase  to 
the  gallery  on  that  side ;  the  opposite  one  is  a  vestry.    The  interior 
is  very  plain  and  naked  ;  the  ceiling  is  perfectly  horizontal  without 
relief,  its  face  is  painted  in  distemper  to  imitate  the  handsome 
pannelling  with  which  the  churches  of  Wren's  building  are  enriched  ; 
m  the  centre  are  two  concentric  circles,  the  smaRer  containing  an 
expanded  flower,  the  larger,  whose  periphery  is  a  wreath  of  flowers, 
is  inscribed  in  a  square;  the  angles  are  filled  with  chapletai  two 
other  long  pannels  are  added  to  complete  the  length  of  the  build- 
ing; they  are   divided    into  minor  pannels   filled  with  scrolls  off 
foliage :  the  whole  is  encircled  with  a  tolerable  imitation  of  a  block 
cornice.    The  chancel  is  separated  from  the  church  by  an  arch,  the 
key-stone  carved  with  a  shield,  inscribed  with  the  monagram  I.  H.  S.; 
it  springs  from  square  piers  with  moulded  caps,  surmounted  by 
architraves  and  cornices,  all  of  which  are  painted  to  imitate  yellow 
marble,  and  the  shafts  of  the  piers  are  made  to  appear  to  be  fluted  ; 
the  cornice  alone  is  applied  as  a  finish  to  the  walls  of  the  chancel  ; 
the  ceilmg  is  a  semicircular  vault,  to  which  the  cornice  acts  as  an 
impost ;  the  soffite  has  three  pannels  ;  the  centre  painted  with  the 
Hebrew  name  of  the  Deity  in  an  irradiation,  and  the  side  ones  with 
angels ;  the  side  walls  of  the  chancel  are  pannelled,  and  l>eIow  the 
east  window  are  the  usual  inscriptions.     The  floor  of  the  chancel 
ia  elevated  on  two  steps.    So  far  has  the  love  of  painting  been  ex- 
tended, that  a  monument  in  marble  has  tieen  imitat^   on    the 
north  wall  of    the  chancel.     On  the  opposite  side  is  a    coun- 
terpart   in   marble.      A  gallery  crosses    the  west    end    of    the 
building ;    the    front    is   pannelled    and     rests  on    fluted     Ionic 
pillars    of  oak.       A  contmuation  of   the    gallery  occupies  each 
side ;  it  is  sustained  on  square  pilasters  of  oak,  to  each  of  which, 
on  the  side  facing  the  area  of  the  church,  is  attached  a  console 
seirving  as  a  bracket  to  support  the  gallery  fronts.     The  organ 
stands  in  the  centre  of  the  western  gallery,  and  on  each  side  of   it 
are  additional  galleries  for  the  charity  children.    The  pulpit  and 
desks  are  situated  in  one  group  in  the  centre  of  the  church  at  a 
short  distance  from  the  altar  rails  ;  the  former  b  sustained  on  four 
Ionic  columns  surmounted  by  their  entablature ;  it  is  an  irregular 
octagon,  and  at  the  smaller  sides  are  fluted  columns ;  the  whole  is 
executed  in  oak  and  has  no  sounding  board.     The  font  is  situated 
in  the  south-west  angle  of  the  church  ;  it  is  a  circular  basin  of 
white  marble  on  a  pillar  of  the  same  form,  and  is  chastely  orna- 
mented.    The  basement  story  of  the  tower  forms  a  porch  to  the 
church,  and  the  northern  attached  vestibule  contains  a  staircase  to 
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the  gattery  cm  that  side  of  the  church ;  the  opposite  vestibule  is  %, 
vestry  room. 

There  are  several  monuments  in  this  church  to  private  individuals, 
among  the  most  conspicuous  are  two  in  the  south  gallery.  The 
first  is  a  handsome  slab  of  veined  marble  to  William  Toulmip^  esq. 
a  magistrate  and  deputy  lieutenant  of  the  county  of  Surrey.  He 
died  March  14, 1826»  aged  71. 

The  second  is  to  the  memory  of  Henry  Pigeon,  esq.  a  magistrate 
and  deputy  lieutenant  of  the  county  of  Surrey.  He  died  Nov.  16, 
1822,  aged  67:  also  of  his  wife  Susan,  who  died  Dec,  4,  1820, 
aged  60.  In  the  north  aisle  is  a  plain  tablet  to  Mr.  J,  Meymott, 
who  died  Dec  14, 1820,  aged  49. 

The  advowsoo  of  the  living  is  m  the  gift  of  the  crown. 

In  the  old  church  was  contained  the  unhallowed  remains  of  the 
cruel  bishop  Bonner,  who  had  for  many  years  been  confined  in  the 
Marshalsea,  where  he  died  miserably,  unpitied,  and  unlamented. 
Here  also  was  interred  John  Rushworth,  the  author  of  Historical 
Collections,  relating  to  proceedings  in  parliament,  from  IQ18  to 
1640. 

Opposite  St.  George's  church  formerly  stood  the  magnificent 
mansion  built  by  Charles  Brandon,  duke  of  Suffolk,  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  the  eighth*  called 

Suffolk  Htnue. 

Thu  house  was  also  called,  while  it  was  in  the  duke's  possession, 
the  Duke's  Place ;  which  place  he  exchanged  with  the  said  king 
Henry  the  eighth ;  and  the  king,  in  return,  gave  him  the 
bishop  of  Norwich^s  house  in  St.  Martin*s-in-the-fields ;  on  this 
exchange,  which  was  enacted  the  twenty-eighth  of  Henry  the 
eighth,*  it  took  the  name  of  South wark-palace,  and  a  Mint  was 
established  here  for  the  king's  use ;  whence  its  present  name. 

Edward  the  sixth,  in  the  second  year  of  his  reign,  came  from 
Hampton  court,  and  dined  in  this  house,  where  he  knighted  John 
Yorke,  one  of  the  sheriffs  of  London,  and  returned  through  the 
city  to  Westminster. 

Mary  I.  gave  the  mansion  to  Nicholas  Heth,  archbishop  of  York, 
and  to  his  successors  for  ever,  to  be  their  inn  or  lodging  for  their 
repair  to  London,  as  a  recompense  for  York  house,  near  Westmin- 
ster, which  king  Henry,  her  father,  had  taken  from  cardinal  WoU 
sey,  and  the  see  of  York. 

Archbishop  Heth  sold  the  premises,  and  the  purchasers  pulled 
it  down,  sold  the  lead,  stone,  iron,  &c.  and  built  on  the  site  many 
Small  cottages,  on  which  they  imposed  great  reals,  '  to  the  increas* 
ing  of  beggars  in  that  borough.*  The  archbishop  bought  Norwich 
house  above  mentioned,  on  account  of  its  vicinity  to  the  court,  and 
left  it  to  his  successors. 

The  purchasers  are  said  to  have  pulled  part  of  if  down ;  but   it 

•  Stow 
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•eems  lo  much  waa  left  Ihat  Edward  Bromfield*  esq.  lord  mayor  in 
1637>  made  it  his  residence.  He  was  owner  in  1650.  His  son 
John  was  created  a  haronet  March  20,  1061.  In  April,  1679,  he 
is  described  aa  of  Suffolk-place,  bart.  in  the  marriage  settlement  with 
Joyce,  only  child  of  Thomas  Lant,  esq.  son  and  heir  of  WiUiam 
Lant^  of  London,  merchant.  This  estate  devolving  to  the  Lant 
family,  we  find  that  in  the  7th  of  queen  Anne,  an  act  was  passed 
for  the  improvement  of  Suffolk^place,  empowering  Thomas  Lant  to 
let  leases  for  fifty-one  years.  In  1773  it  was  advertised  to  be  let, 
as  seventeen  acres,  on  which  were  400  houses,  rental  1,000/.  per 
Annum.  The  entire  estate  was  sold  in  08  lots,  in  1811,  the  rental 
of  the  estate  being  2,000/.  per  annum. 

The  Mint  continued  for  many  years  an  asylum  for  debtors  and 
fraudulent  persons,  who  took  refuge  here  with  their  effects,  and  set 
their  creditors  at  defiance,  but  this  and  similar  privileges  were  en* 
4irely  suppressed  by  parliament  in  the  reign  of  George  I. 

The  mhabitants  of  Whitefriars,  Savoy,  Salisbury-court,  Ram« 
alley.  Mitre-court,  Fullwood's  Rents,  Balcfwin's-gardens,  Montague- 
dose,  the  Minories,  Clink,  and  Peadman*s-place,  assumed  lo  them- 
selves a  privilege  of  protection  from  arrests  for  debt ;  against  whom 
a  severe,  though  just  statute  was  made,  8  and  9  William  HI.  chap. 
21,  *  whereby  any  person  having  monies  owing  from  any  in  these 
pretended  privilegea  places,  may,  upon  a  legal  process  taken  out, 
require  the  sheriffs  of  London  and  Middlesex,  the  head  bailiff-  of 
the  duchy,  liberty,  or  the  high  sheriff  of  Surrey,  or  bailiff  of  South- 
wark,  or  their  deputies,  to  take  a  poue  eomitatis,  and  arrest  such 
persons,  or  take  their  goods  upon  executicm  or  extent,  and  the 
sheriffs  or  officers  neglecting,  to  forfeit  to  the  plaintiff  100/.,  and 
every  person  opposing  them,  to  forfeit  60/.  and  to  be  sent  to  gaol 
till  the  next  assize,  and  to  suffer  such  imprisonment,  and  be  set  in 
the  pillory^  as  the  court  shall  think  fit ;  and  anv  person  reacauig  or 
aiding  therein^  forfeits  to  the  plaintiff  500/.  and  upon  non-payment 
of  the  forfeitures,  the  person  neglecting,  to  be  transported  to  some  of 
the  plantations  for  seven  years  ;  and  returning  again  within  that 
time  to  be  guilty  of  felony,  without  benefit  of  clergy,  and  persons 
harbouring  those  that  have  made  snch  rescues,  shall  be  transported 
as  aforesaid,  unless  they  pay  the  plaintiff  the  whole  debt  and  costs.' 
Yet  thb  place  pretends  to  as  much  privilege  as  before,  though  this 
act  has  suppressed  all  the  other  places ;  and  these  streets  are 
reckoned  within  the  compass  of  this  Mint,  viz.  Mint-street,  Crooked- 
lane  there,  Bell's-rents,  Exchange-alley,  Cheapside,  and  Lombard* 
street  there ;  also  Cannon-street,  Suffolk-street,  St.  George-street, 
Queen-street,  King-street,  Peter-street,  Harrow-alley,  Anchor- 
allev,  and  Duke-street,  all  in  the  parish  of  St.  George,  South- 
wark. 

The  Mint  is  at  present  one  of  the  moat  filthy  and  inconvenient 
districts  in  the  Borough. 

Kent-street  is  peihaps  one  of  the  most  dirty  avenues  in  the  neigh 
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boorhood  of  London,  though  formerly  the  principal  entrance  to  the 
metropolis  from  Kent  and  the  continent.  Through  thb  street  came 
the  triumphant  Henry  the  Fifth  on  his  leturn  from  France,  after 
his  splendid  victory  of  Agincourt.  Near  the  south  end,  on  the 
west  side,  was 

The  Lock  HamiiaL 
This  hospital,  situated  without  St.  George's  bars,  in  Kent-street, 
Mkd  the  Loke,  was  a  lazar  house,  or  hospital  for  leprous  persons, 
dedicated  to  the  Virgin,  and  to  St.  Leonard.  The  period  of  its 
first  foundation  b  not  discoverable ;  yet  there  is  reason  to  conclude 
it  had  existed  long  anterior  to  the  reign  of  Edward  H.,  masmucL  as 
in  the  fourteenth  year  of  that  king  there  b  extant  on  the  patent 
roll,  a  writ  of  protection,  not  very  unlike  the  briefs  of  the  present 
date,  at  which  time  the  revenues  of  the  hospital  were  insufficient 
for  its  support.  In  this  writ,  after  reciting  that  the  master  and 
brethren  of  the  hospital  of  the  blessed  Mary  and  of  St.  Leonard 
for  lepers,  without  Southwark,  had  not  wherewith  to  support  them« 
selves,  nnless  other  relief  were  afforded  them  by  the  faithful  and 
devout  {*  and  in  order  to  prevent  their  being  oppressed  by  injuries, 
and  for  their  more  qnietly  serving  God,  the  king  granted  his  protec«* 
tion  for  two  years,  prohibiting  all  persons,  during  that  period,  from 
doing  them  any  wrong,  molestation  or  damage  ;  and,  further,  be-^ 
seeching  all  his  loving  subiects  (as  they  should  look  for  favour  from 
God,  and  thanks  from  the  king)  piously  and  mercifully  to  aid  the  said 
master  and  brethren  bv  charitable  donations,  whenever  they  should 
ask  alms  at  their  hands. 

Strype's  Stow,  vol.  ii.  p.  20,  edit.  1720,  states,  that '  John  Pope, 
by  his  will,  dated  1487,  gave  to  the  governors  of  the  house  of  the 
poor  leprous,  called  Le  Lokes,  without  St.  George's  bar,  in  South* 
wark,  one  annual  rent  of  Os.  8d.  sterling,  de  Hits  irtadecim  iolidcUig 
ei  4  demariit,  of  rent  du^  to  him,  and  that  descended  to  him  by 
hereditary  right,  by  the  death  of  Thomas  Pope,  of  Sherman,  his 
father,  out  of  the  tenements  and  shops  formerly  belonging  to  sir. 
John  Champeneys,in  Shetebone  (Sherebourn)  lane,  in  the  parish  of 
St.  Mary,  Abchurch,  which  was  situated  in  length  between  the 
garden  of  Thomas  St.  Edmond,  on  the  west,  and  the  little  lane  to- 
wards the  said  church  on  the  east,  and  extend  in  breadth  to  the 
tenements  of  John  de  Herford,  and  John  Joy,  and  the  garden  of 
the  said  Thomas  St.  Edmond  on  the  west,  unto  Shetebone-hLne^ 
towards  the  north,  &c.  to  the  reparation  and  maintenance  of  the. 
said  house  of  lepers  for  ever.  Those  foresaid  tenements  of  the  said 
John  Champeneys  belonged  to  the  master,  brethren,  and  sisters  of 
the  hospital  of  St.  Catherine,  near  the  Tower. 

Over  the  chapel  was  fixed  a  stone,  of  which  Aubrey,  in  his 
History  of  Surrey,  vol.  v.  p.  10,  gives  the  following  description : 

'  On  a  stone  over  the  chapel,  near  it  is  this  mangled  inscription, 
in  capitals,  engraved  on  so  soft  a  stone  that  no  more  than  what 
follows  could  l>e  retrieved  : 
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M.B.  ■       '  •% 

This  chapel  was  built  to  the 

Iwnor  of  God^  and  to  the  aae  of 

iliepoore  -    -    -    people 

harboorad    «>•>•• 


1636.' 

This  M.  B.  is  said  to  be  desisDed  for  M.  Bond,  a  rich  citixeit  ol 
London,  who  gave  one  hundred  pounds  towards  the  building  ol  thi^ 
chapel. 

This  building  was  removed  to  make  way  for  the  New  Road  f roa^ 
St.  George's  church  to  the  Bricklayers*-arms,  Near  this  is  a  smaU 
burying  ground  belonging  to  the  parish. 

In  the  Kent  road  is 

Tke  Atylumfor  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

This  is  a  truly  interesting  charity.  Its  youthful  inmates,  who  had 
otherwise  remamed  'dumb  and  ignorant  as  the  beasts  of  the  field/are» 
by  its  means,  taught  to  make  themselves  understood,  andwitli  readi- 
ness to  understand  others ;  to  read,  write,  cast  accounts,  &c.,  and  to 
become  moral  and  religious  characters.  They  are  besides  instnicte4 
in  various  mechanical  arts,  by  which,  in  future  life,  they  may  obtain 
their  own  subsistence.  Examples  of  their  skill  in  these  arts  are 
exhibited  at  the  annual  dinner,  and  may  be  witnessed  by  any  person 
visiting  the  establishment.  This  institution  commenced  about 
1792,  but  the  present  builduig  was  erected  in  1807^  and  enlarged 
inl819,  soasto  accommodate  200  children. 

At  the  extent  of  the  bounds  of  the  borough,  down  the  Kent  road, 
is  a  small  brook  called  St.  Thomas-a- Watering.  Here  the  coipo* 
ration  of  London  generally  waited  to  receive  any  procession  coming  to 
London  from  France  and  the  continent,  and  is  another  proof,  if 
any  be  required,  of  the  right  of  the  corporation  over  and  within  the 
borough  of  Southwark. 

At  Uie  south-west  comer  of  Blackman-street,  in  the  road  to  the 
Obelisk,  St.  George's  Fields,  is  situated  the 

King^g  Bench  Prison, 

A  place  of  confinement  for  debtors,  and  for  every  one  sentenced 
by  the  court  of  King's  Bench  to  suffer  imprisonment :  but  those 
who  can  purchase  the  liberties  have  the  benefit  of  walking  through 
Blackman-street,  and  a  part  of  the  borough,  and  in  St.  George's- 
fields. 

Stow  informs  us,  that '  the  courts  of  King's  Bench  and  Chanceiy 
have  oftentimes  been  removed  to  other  places ;  and  so  have  like* 
wise  the  gaols  that  serve  those  courts,  as  in  the  year  1304,  Edward  I. 
commanded  the  courts  of  the  King's  Bench  and  the  Exchequer, 
which  had  remained  seven  years  at  York,  to  be  removed  to  their 
old  place,  at  London.  And  in  the  year  1387,  the  eleventh  of 
Richard  II.  Robert  Tresilian,  chief  justice,  came  to  the  city  of 
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COTentry^  and  there  sat  the  space  of  a  month  as  justice  of  Kings 
Bench,  and  caused  to  l>e  indicted  in  that  court  about  the  number  of 
two  thousand  persons  of  that  country^  Ste, 

*  It  seemethy  therefore,  that  for  that  time,  the  prison  or  gaol  of 
that  court  was  not  far  off.  Also  in  the  year  1392,  the  sixteenth  of 
the  same  Richard,  the  archbishop  of  York  l>eing  lord  chancellor, 
for  good  will  that  he  bare  to  his  city,  caused  the  King's  Bench  and 
Chancery  to  l>e  removed  from  London  to  York.  But  before  long 
they  were  returned  to  London. 

'  The  prisoners  in  this  prison  of  the  King*s  Bench  were  formerly 
not  only  restrained  by  their  liberty,  but  were  further  punished  by 
reason  of  the  streightness  of  room,  there  being  more  about  the 
middle  of  queen  Elizabeth's  reign  committed  there  than  before,  as 
well  for  debt,  trespass,  as  other  causes;  by  reason  of  which 
streigfatening  uid  pestering  one  another,  great  annoyances  and  itf^ 
conveniences  grew  among  the  prisoners,  that  occasioned  the  death 
of  many ;  so  that  within  six  years  last  past  (it  was  now  about  the 
year  1679)  very  near  a  hundred  persons  died ;  and  between  Mi- 
chaelmas and  March,  about  a  dozen  persons,  besides  others  that 
had  been  extremelv  sick  and  hardly  recovered  ;  and  some  remained 
Btill  sick,  and  in  cfanger  of  their  lives,  through  a  certain  contagioa* 
called  *  the  sickness  of  the  house,'  which  many  times  happened 
among  them,  tngendering  chiefly,  or  rather  only,  of  the  small  or  few 
rooms,  in  respect  of  the  many  persons  abiding  in  them ;  and  there^ 
by  want  of  air,  breathing  in  one  another's  face  as  they  lay,  which 
could  not  but  breed  infection,  especially  when  any  infectious  person 
was  removed  from  other  prisons  thither.  And  many  times  it  so 
happened,  namely,  in  the  summer  season,  that  through  want  of  air, 
and  to  avoid  smothering,  they  were'forced  in  the  night  time  to  cry 
out  lo  the  marshal's  servants,  to  raise  and  open  the  doors  of  the 
ward, 'whereby- to  take  air  in  the  yard  for  their  refreshing.  Where* 
upon  these  prisoners,  alwut  March,  1670,  put  up  a  petition  to  the 
lords  of  the  queen's  privy  council,  'settmg  forth  all  this  their  lament- 
able condition;  and  beseeched  them  to  take  some  order  for  the  en- 
larging of  the  said  rooms,  for  the  .preservation  of  their  lives  that 
then  remamed  there,  as  of  others  that  should  fortune  to  be  com* 
mitted  thither ;  and  also  for  building  some  chapel,  or  place  of  common 
prayer,  they  being  driven  to  use  for  that  puipose  a  certain  rooos 
through  which  was  a  continual  recourse.  And  that  they  would  the 
rather  be  moved  thereunto,  in  that  the  same  house  or  lands  were 
the  queen's  inheritance,  and  the  marshal  there  answerable  to  her 
highness  for  a  yearly  rent  therefore,  and  also  being  her  highnesses 
principal  gaol. 

'  For  seconding  thb  petition  sir  Owen  Hopton,  knight,  lieutenant 

of  the  Tower,  Fleetwood,  the  recorder,  and  several  aldermen  and 

justices  of  the  peace,  sent  their  letter  to  the  lords  testifying  the 

truth  of  the  above  said  complaint;  and  moreover  assuring  their 

'hononre  that  there  was  not  one  convenient  or  several  room  in  th 
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whole  boa8#  wherein  they  might  sit  for  executing  th<f  queea's  bm^ 
jtsty'n  commissioD ;  but  were  forced  to  use  a  little  low  rooin»  of 
parlour,  adjoiaiog  to  the  street,  where  the  prisoners  daily  dined  uid 
supped :  so  that  were  it  not  for  the  discharging  their  duties  that 
way,  and  some  tender  remorse  towards  the  help  of  some  prisooen^ 
bard  cases,  they  could  be  cantented  to  tarry  from  thenoe,  as  well 
as  some  other  of  their  colleagues  did  for  the  inconteniency  aforesaid/ 

The  prison  occupies  an  extensire  area  of  ground  ;  it  consists  of 
one  large  pile  of  building,  about  120  yards  long.  The  south,  or 
principal  front,  has  a  p^iment ;  under  which  is  the  chapd.  There 
aie  four  pumps  of  spring  and  river  water.  Here  aie  824  rooms,  or 
apartments,  eight  of  which  are  called  state-rooms^  which  are  miich 
larger  than  the  others. 

Within  the  walls  are  a  oof  fee-house  and  two  publie^hoosci ;  tad 
the  shops  and  stalls  for  meat,  vegetables,  and  necessaries  of  almost 
every  description,  give  the  place  the  appearance  of  a  public  market ; 
while  the  nnmben  of  people  walking  about,  or  engaged  in  various 
amuiemenis,  are  little  calculated  to  imprest  the  stranger  with  an 
idea  of  distress,  or  even  of  eonfinemenL 

The  walls  surrounding  the  prison  are  about  30  feet  high»  and  are 
surmounted  by  ekoMoa  defrizB ;  but  the  liberties,  or  rules*  as  they 
are  called,  comprehend  all  St.  OeoigeVfields,  one  side  of  Black* 
man-street,  and  part  of  the  Borough  High-street,  forming  an  area 
of  about  three  miles  in  dreumference.  These  rules  are  usually  pur* 
chasable  after  the  following  nUie,  t^  the  prisonen :  five  guineas  for 
■mall  debts;  eight  guineas  for  theuvst  hundred  poundsof  debt,  and 
about  half  thai  sum  for  every  subrecprent  hundred  pounds.  Day* 
rules,  of  which  three  may  be  obtained  in  every  term,  may  also  be 
purchased  for  4f .  2<l.  the  first  day,  and  8s.  lOd.  for  the  others. 
Each  description  of  purehasera  nust  give  good  sccuiity  to  the  gOfier> 
nor,  or,  as  he  b  called,  manhal.  Those  who  buy  the  fiist  mei^ 
tioned  may  take  up  their  nmdenoeany  where  vrilhin  the  precincts 
described ;  but  the  day  rules  only  authorijw  the  prisoner  to  go  out 
en  those  clays  lor  which  libey  are  bought.  These  privileges  render 
the  King's  Bench  the  most  desirable  (if  such  a  word  may  be  thuft 
nppKed)  place  of  incaiceration  for  debton,  in  England;  and  hene^ 
persons  so  situated  frequently  renn«re  themselves  to  it  by  kmXmn 
4arpm  frem  the  most  diistant  prisons  in  the  kingdom.  A  strict  ab* 
fention  to  the  rules  is  very  seldom  enfonsed :  a  fact  so  nototious^ 
that  when  the  kle  lord  Eiftenborou^,  as  chief  justice  of  the  Kbg' s 
Bench,  was  applied  to  for  sn  eztensieu  of  the  rules,  his  lordship  very 
f^ravef y  replied,  that  he  really  could  pereeive  no  grounds  lor  the 
application,  since  to  his  certain  knowledge,  the  rules  already  ex* 
tended  lo  the  East  Indies !  In  cases  of  this  kind,  however,  when 
discovery  takes  place,  the  marshal  becomes  answerable  for  the 
escape  of  the  dditor. 

St  Gtorg^M  Fieidi. 

This  tract  wus  anciently  a  broad  portion  of  manh  Ind,  till  the 
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embankment  of  the  river  Thaniei»  rendered  it  tenable.  That  it  was 
known  by  the  Romans  ia  sufficiently  authenticated  by  the  remains  of 
tesselated  pavements^  coins,  bones,  &c.  and  it  might  have  been  used 
as  an  ^fltva,  or  summer  camp ;  for  it  could  not  have  been  any 
other,  the  situation  having  been  too  damp  for  a  reaidentiary  station ; 
for,  even  till  the  seventeenth  century,  Lambeth^marah  was  over- 
flowed. The  idea  entertained  by  dean  Gale  and  Dr.  Salmon  of  the 
ancient  Londinium  being  placed  on  this  side  of  the  Thames,  has  been 
sufficiently  examined  to  admit  of  any  further  investigation.* 

These  fields,  however,  have  borne  their  share  of  celebrity  in  the 
annala  of  this  country;  they  were  very  often  the  scenes  of  grandeur 
and  cavalcade,  and  sometimes  the  rendesvous  of  rebellion  and  dis- 
cord. It  was  to  this  place  that  Wat  Tyler's  and  Jack  Cade's  rebels 
resorted  to  oppose  the  royal  authority  ;  and  it  was  here  that  the 
former  retired  after  the  arrest  of  their  leader  in  Smithfield,  and  were 
compelled  to  yield  to  the  allegiance  they  had  violated.  Here  also 
the  infatuated  mob  commenced  the  riots  of  1780,  which  threatened 
the  existence    of   the    metropolis,    had   they   not  been  speedily 

quelled. 

These  fields  now  form  different  roads ;  and  from  St.  George's 
ctrcns  open  communications  with  all  the  south  and  sonth-easi  coun- 
ties, and  the  continent. 

In  the  centre  is  an  obelisk.  This  was  erected  in  the  year  i77I» 
duruig  the  mayoralty,  and  in  honour  of  Brass  Crosby,  esq.  who  had 
been  coofmed  iif  the  Tower  for  the  conscientious  discharge  of  his 
magisterial  duty.  It  is  a  plain  but  neat  structure,  and  forms  a  cen- 
tre at  tlie  meeting  of  the  great  south  road  from  London,  the  road 
from  Westminster,  from  Waterloo*bridge,  from  Southwark,  from 
Newington,  and  from  Lambeth.  One  side  is  inscribed  with  the 
cause  of  its  erection ;  the  other  three  sides  mark  the  distances  from 
Fleet-street,  London*bridge,  and  Westminster,  as  follows  * 

Norik  9t4e. 

fiNB  MILE  CCCi  FSBT  FBOM  VLBST  STSBBT. 

Sintlh  side- 

SaaCTBD  IN  XITH  YBAB  OV   TUB  BBIGN   OF  KINO  GBOBOB  TUB  TUIBD, 

■DCCLXXI. 
mi   RtOBI'  aOffOUBABLB   BRASt  CR09BT,  BSQ.   LOBD  MATOB, 

Sati  Me. 

OHM  UtLM  XXXX  VBBT  FROM   LONDON  BBiOOB. 

Wesi  tide. 

ONB   MILS   FROM  FALACB  YARD,  WBSTMINSTBR   BALL. 

As  thb  is  one  of  the  most  considerable  improvements  that  took 
place  in  the  last  reign,  it  will  be  very  proper  m  this  place  to  notice 
that  on  the  27th  of  January,  1769,  the  lord  mayor,  aldermen,  and 
commons  of  the  city  of  London  in  common-council  assembled,  pre-* 
seated,  by  the  sheriffs,  a  petition  to  the  house  of  commons,  which 
set  forth : 

'That  by  an  act  passed  in  the  twenty-ninth  year  of  king  George 

*  Vide  mote,  toI.  i.  p.  8  sod  4. 
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If.  the  pelitionera  were  empowered  to  build  a  bridge  across  Che 
river  Thames,  from  Blackfriars,  in  the  city  of  Loadoo,  to  the  oppo- 
site side,  in  the  county  of  Surrey,  and  to  make  several  ways  and 
passages  to  and  from  the  same,  on  each  side  of  the  said  river  rand  by 
another  act  passed  in  the  seventh  year  of  his  present  majesty's  reign, 
were  empowered  and  enabled  to  complete  the  said  bridge,  and  the 
avenues  thereto  on  the  London  side ;  and  that  the  works  of  the  said 
bridge  being  now  nearly  finished,  it  is  become  necessary  forthwith 
to  make  a  road  or  avenue  thereto  on  the  Surrey  side ;  and  therefofe 
the  petitioners,  if  they  might  be  furnished  with  sufficient  means  for 
that  purpose,  are  willing  to  uodertake  the  making  of  a  straight  road 
from  the  said  bridge,  southwards,  to  the  present  road  across  St. 
George's-fields,  between  Symond*s-corner,  and  the  Stoue's-end  in 
Blackman -street ;  and  from  thence  branching  into  two  parts,  the 
one  leading  to  some  place  at  or  near  the  Dog  and  Duck,  and  the 
other  to  Newtngton  Butts ;  the  expense  whereof,  as  well  as  of  the 
several  purchases  necessary  for  that  purpose,  the  petitioners  are 
willing  and  desirous  should  be  defrayed  by  a  continuation  of  the 
tolls  now  payable  for  the  passage  over  London  bridge,  and  the  said 
bridge  at  Blackfriars,  and  which,  by  the  said  act  of  the  seventh  year 
of  his  present  majesty,  are  to  cease  and  determine  immediately  after 
the  payment  of  certain  sums  therein  mentioned  ;  and  that  the  said 
intended  road  might  be  lighted,  watched,  and  kept  in  repair,  at  the 
expense  of  a  small  toll  thereon ;  and  therefore  praving,  that  leave 
may  be  given  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  enabling  the  petitioners  to 
make  the  said  intended  road,  and  to  light,  watch,  and  repair  the 
same  when  made.' 

The  bill,  ordered  in  consequence  of  thb  petition,  passed  into  an 
act,  of  which  the  following  are  the  heads  : 

The  preamble  '  recites  the  acts  of  29  Gko«  IL  and  7  Geo.  IIL 
relating  to  the  building,  &c.  of  Blackfriars-bridge ;  and  the  act 
sets  forth,  that  the  mayor,  aldermen,  and  commons  of  the  city  of 
London,  are  by  it  impowered  to  make  a  road  fifty  feet  wide  from 
the  south  side  of  the  Upper  Ground -street,  at  the  foot  of  the  said 
bridge,  in  a  straight  line  with  the  middle  line  thereof,  to  a  circle, 
area,  or  place,  to  be  by  them  made  at  or  upon  the  present  road 
cross  St.  GeorgeVfields,  between  Symond-comer  and  the  south 
end  of  Black  man«street,  in  the  borough  of  Southwark  ;  I  his  said 
circle,  area,  or  place,  is  not  to  exceed  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
in  diameter ;  and  they  are  also  hereby  impowered  to  make  another 
road  sixty  feet  wide  from  the  said  circle,  area,  or  place,  to  some 
place  at  or  near  the  house  commonly  called  the  Dog  and  Duck ; 
such  last-  mentioned  road  to  be  in  a  straight  or  curved  direction,  so 
that  the  greater  part  thereof  be  in  a  straight  line  with  the  present 
road  leading  to  Lambeth ;  and  they  are  moreover  hereby  im- 
powere<l  to  make  another  road  sixty  feet  wide  from  the  said  circle, 
area,  or  place,  in  a  straight  line,  to  some  place  at  or  near  New* 
ington  Butls. 
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*  It  is  likewise  hereby  lawful  for  them  to  raise  ftuch  roads  to  any 
height,  making  satisfaction ;  and  to  arch  over,  or  fill  up  ditches^ 
water-courses,  sewers,  pools,  and  ponds,  but  so  as  not  to  obstruct 
the  course  of  Pudding-mill  stream :  they  may  also  erect  drams  and 
sewers  in  and  through  such  ditches,  &c.  and  purchase  houses,  lands, 
&c.  for  the  purposes  aforesaid ;  and  the  said  power  of  purchasing 
is  limited  to  ten  years. 

*  Bodies  politic,  corporate,  &c.  trustees,  and  other  persons, 
are  impowered  to  sell  and  convey ;  and  in  case  of  refusal  or  ina- 
bility to  treat,  tho  justices  of  Surrey  are  to  issue  a  precept  to  the 
sheriff  of  Surrey  to  summon  a  jury ;  which  jury  is  to  be  drawn  ac* 
cording  to  the  act  of  8  Geo.  11.  and  the  jurors  may  be  challenged: 
and  the  said  justices  are  hereby  impowered  to  summon  and  examine 
witnesses,  and  direct  views.  The  jury  is  to  assess  the  value,  and 
the  justices  to  give  final  judgment.  Previous  notice  is  to  be  given 
to  the  parties  interested  ;  and,  on  payment  of  the  value  assessed, 
the  premises  are  to  be  conveyed  to  the  city. 

'  Where  a  good  title  cannot  be  made,  or  legal  conveyance  exe- 
cuted, or  parties  found,  the  justices  are  to  order  the  purchase- 
money  to  be  paid  into  the  Bank  ;  subject  to  the  order  of  the  court 
of  Chancery,  on  motion  or  petition.  Verdicts  and  judgments  are 
to  be  entered  among  the  records  of  the  quarter  sessions  of  Surrey. 
Copies  are  good  evidence.  On  payment  into  the  Bank,  the  pre* 
roises  are  to  vest  in  the  city.  Justices,  on  petition,  may  invest  the 
money  in  the  public  funds.  If  the  money  is  not  tendered,  verdicts 
and  judgments  are  not  binding.  Purchase-monies  of  trust  estate  are 
to  be  re-invested  in  other  purchases,  tt  the  same  uses.  Conveyance 
by  femmes  covert  inrolled  are  to  be  effectual ;  and  so  all  other  bar- 
gains and  sales.  Persons  not  entering  their  claims  within  a  limited 
time  are  to  be  barred,  but  at  liberty  to  recover  the  purchase-money 
from  persons  receiving  the  same.  After  purchase,  tenants  are  to 
deliver  possession  within  six  months ;  and,  on  refusal,  justices  are 
to  issue  a  precept  to  the  sheriff  to  deliver  possession.  Mortgagees, 
on  tender  of  principal  and  interest,  are  to  convey ;  but  on  refusal 
interest  is  to  cease,  on  payment  of  principal  and  interest  into  the 
Bank  ;  and  upon  such  payment  the  premises  are  to  vest  in  the  city. 
The  monies  are  to  be  paid  or  tendered,  before  any  use  is  made  of 
the  premises.  The  justices  are  impowered  to  fine  the  sheriff, 
jnrors,  and  witnesses,  not  doing  their  duty.  The  crown  is  also 
impowered  to  alienate  its  lands,  and  stocks  are  to  be  purchased  for 
answering  any  stipends. 

*  The  tolls  on  Lond<Hi  and  Blackfriars  bridge  continued  by  act 
7  Geo.  III.  are  by  this  act  further  continued  till  payment  of  the 
monies  advanced  for  any  of  the  foregoing  purposes,  with  uiterest. 
No  buildings  are  to  be  erected  within  ten  feet  of  the  said  roads. 
The  common  council  may  delegate  their  power  to  a  committee  ;  but 
no  persons  concerned  or  dealing  in  building  are  eligible  on  such 
committees. 
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*  The  act  24  Geo,  H«  aiid  4  Geo.  III.  impowering  the  trostees 
of  the  Surrey  roads  to  erect  tumpikea»  extends  to  this ;  and  the 
trustees  for  erecting  turnpikes  ou,  asd  repairing,  lighting,  and 
watching  the  new  roads  intended  to  be  made  by  this  act,  are  im- 
powered  to  demand  and  take  one  penny,  before  any  horse,  mule» 
or  ass,  drawing  or  not  drawing,  shall  pass  through  such  turnpikes 
or  toll  gates.  The  tolls  are  to  be  paid  but  once  a  day  at  any  turn- 
pike erected  by  virtue  of  this  or  the  former  acts.  Sheep,  hogs, 
neat  cattle,  are  exempted  from  tolls.  The  drains  and  sewers  are 
under  the  management  of  the  commissioners  of  sewers  for  Surrey 
and  Kent. 

'  This  act,  so  far  as  the  same  relates  to  the  trustees,  takes  place 
from  and  immediately  after  the  passing  of  it ;  and  the  intended 
roads  to  l>e  under  the  care  of  the  mayor,  &c,  of  the  city  of  Lon- 
don, if  they  shall  think  fit,  when  the  tolls  upon  the  bridge  shall 
have  ceased.  The  penally,  on  misapplication  of  any  of  the  monies 
raised  by  virtue  of  this  act,  is  forfeiture  of  treble  the  sum  so  mis* 
applied.  The  writings  may  be  without  stamp,  and  proceedings  are 
not  to  be  quashed  for  want  of  form.  Actions  are  limited  to  within 
six  calendar  months,  and  the  defendants  may  plead  the  general 
issue,  and  recover  treble  costs. 

'  This  act  shall  be  allowed  in  all  courts  whatsoever  as  a  public 
act;  and  all  judges,  justices,  or  other  persons,  are  hereby  re« 
quired  to  take  notice  thereof  as  such,  without  especially  pleading 
the  same.* 

In  1812,  another  act  was  passed  for  the  further  improvement  of 
St.  Gcorge's-fields,  enabling  the  cily  to  sell  some  detached  pieces 
of  their  lands,  mentioned  in  a  schedule  annexed  to  tlie  act,  and  to 
invest  the  purchase  money,  and  a  further  sum  of  20,000/.  in  the 
purchase  of  other  land  there,  so  as  to  make  tlieir  premises  more 
compact. 

Of  the  benevolent  institutions  with  which  the  metropolis  and  its 
neighbourhood  abounds,  many  are  placed  in  St.  George*s-fields,  a 
situation  chosen  not  only  for  the  facility  it  affords  to  the  visits  of  Uie 
medical  gentlemen  and  the  governors,  but  from  the  circuBstanor 
of  ground  being  obtained  on  reasonable  terms,  and  not  too  much 
encumbered  with  buildings  at  the  time  when  most  of  them  were 
established. 

On  the  south  side  of  St.  George*8  circus  are  the  extensive  range 
of  buildings,  called 

The  School  for  the  Indigent  Blind. 

This  excellent  institution,  adapted  from  the  plan  of  one  at  Livei^ 
pool,  was  founded  in  1709,  and  was  opened  on  a  small  scale  in  the 
premises  belonging  to  the  Dog  and  Duck,  a  plaoe  of  entertainmeBt 
m  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century,  which  was  suppressed  by  the 
magistracy.  It  was  soon  found  necessary  to  obtain  larger  pre- 
mises, and  the  city  of  London  being  willing  to  grant  a  lease  of  aboul 
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two  ncres  of  their  land,  the  otter  was  acscepted,  and  the  present 
edifice  erected  in  a  short  apace  of  time.  The  fr<mt  is  neatly 
stuccoed*  mid  the  interior  well  fitted  up. 

Jn  this  interesting  institution,  the  most  humane  attention  is  paid 
to  a  number  of  persons  from  the  age  of  twelve,  and  upwards,  under 
the  unhappy  circuuistances  of  blindness  and  poverty.  They  manu- 
factare  tiaskets,  clothes*  lioes,  sash  cords,  and  various  other  arti* 
cles,  which  are  sold  at  the  school,  where  strangers  are  permitted 
(gratia)  to  view  tlie  progress  of  the  pupils,  and  to  examine  the  na 
ture  of  the  institution.  The  profit  ol  the  articles  here  manufac- 
tured for  sale,  in  aid  of  the  funds  of  the  establishment,  is  said  to 
amount  annually  to  from  800/.  to  l,000/«  There  are  about  sixty 
inmates  of  both  sexes. 

On  the  aouth  side  of  the  LondoD«road  is  the  extensive  nremises  of 

The  Pkilanihropic  Society. 

This  institution  was  commenced  ui  1788,  up<Hi  a  plan  suggested 
by  Mr.  Robert  Young,  and  patronized  by  the  duke  of  Leeds,  and 
many  other  noble  personages.  It  was  formed  for  the  prevention  of 
crime,  and  the  reform  of  criminal  poor,  by  encouragement  of  in- 
dustry, and  the  culture  of  good  morals  among  those  children  who 
were  training  up  to  vicious  courses  and  public  plunder,  the  offspring 
of  ccnvicted  felons,  &c.  The  society  first  opened  a  house  at  Cam- 
l»ridge»heath.  Hackney,  but  soon  afterwards  removed  to  St.  George's* 
fields,  the  city  having  granted  a  lease  of  a  piece  of  ground,  on  which 
spacious  and  commodious  buildings  were  immediately  erected.  The 
advantage  of  opening  a  chapel  for  performance  of  divine  service  had 
been  so  fully  proved  in  the  case  of  other  charitable  foundations,  ihat 
in  1804  the  governors  built  one;  but  here  an  opposition  arose, 
which  had  nearly  overset  the  plan,  and  that  from  a  quarter  from 
which  it  was  least  to  be  expected  ;  Mr.  Brand,  the  then  rector  of  St« 
Gearge*s  parish,  insisted  on  havuig  the  appointment  of  the  chaplain. 
It  is  well  known  that  however  respectable  the  character  of  a  clergy- 
man may  be,  if  he  has  not  the  talent  of  addressing  a  large  audience 
in  an  impressive  manner,  his  discourse  would  not  answer  the  pur- 
pose of  such  an  institution  as  this  :  the  governors  therefore  thought 
it  necessary  that  they  should  have  the  nomination.  They  were  en- 
couraged to  apply  to  parliament  for  an  incorporation,  and  in  the 
proposed  act  was  a  clause  empowering  them  to  appoint  the  chap- 
lain, first  giving  notice  to  the  rector.  The  rector  opposed  the  bill 
to  the  utmost  of  his  power  ;  and  after  it  had  passed  the  commons,  he 
contended  against  it  in  the  house  of  lords;  and  so  indefatigable  was 
he,  that  at  last  it  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  one  vote  only.  By  this 
means  the  opening  of  the  chapel  was  delayed  for  fifteen  months,  to 
the  loss  of  nearly  2,000/.  to  the  charity,  besides  the  expense  occa* 
sioned  by  the  contest.  It  was  at  lengtli  opened  in  November,  1806. 
The  chapel  cost  9,280/.  9«.  Od,,  it  is  a  neat  structure  of  brick,  in  the 
t  arpeoter's  Gothic  style. 
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In  this  institution  upwards  of  200  children  are  rescurd  from  pri- 
son, the  retreat  of  villain v,  or  the  haunts  of  prostitution. 

For  the  employment  of  the  boys  (who  are  appropriately  classed  ), 
buildings  are  erected,  in  which,  under  the  direction  of  master  work- 
men, various  trades  are  carried  on  for  the  society's  benefit ;  while 
the  girls  are  instructed  to  work  at  their  needle,  and  in  those  house- 
hold offices  which  may  render  them  serviceaS/le  to  the  community, 
and  enable  them  to  obtain  an  honest  livelihood.  The  whole  nunV 
ber  of  cfiildren  of  both  sexes,  that  have  been  received  by  the  society, 
amounts  to  upwards  of  1,200;  among  whom  were  many,  old  in  ini- 
quity, though  young  in  years. 

The  '  Refornr  is  a  probationary  building,  in  which  children  who 
have  actually  commenced  a  criminal  career  are  first  placed,  until 
they  appear  to  be  sufficiently  amended  for  removal  to  the  manufac- 
tory. In  the  latter,  letter-press  and  copper-plate  printing,  book- 
bui'ding,  shoe-making,  tailors*  work,  rope-making,  twine-sptnning, 
&c,  are  the  regular  employments. 

At  tlie  southern  termmation  of  this  parbh  are 

The  Fishmongers  AlmS'^kcuses. 

Thev  are  extensive,  and  consist  of  three  courts.  Over  the  en- 
trance  is  the  chapel,  and  a  turret  with  a  clock.  Above  the  arch 
are  the  company's  arms.  From  an  inscription  in  the  west  window 
of  the  chapel,  it  sppears  to  have  been  finished  in  1619.  Over  tlie 
chimney  piece  of  the  hall  is  inscribed, — 

*  The  roof  and  leeliog-,  Boare  of  ibis  dyneing  hall,  and  the  windowv  thereof, 
with  the  outward  rates  of  this  hospital,  were  new  built  and  made,  and  several 
other  reparations  done  in  and  aboot  ihe  walls  and  rooms  thereof,  at  the  cost  and 
charges  of  the  worshipful  compaoj  of  Fishmongers,  l^ndoo,  the  aole  governors 
of  ihe  s&me,  Anno  Domini,  *  66 1  .* 

Adjoining  to  these  alms-houses,  but  in  Newington  parish,  is  a 
quadrangle  founded  by  Mr.  James  Hulfert,  whose  statue  ornameals 
the  centre  of  the  court. 

In  the  Lambeth-road  is 

Bethlem  Hospital* 

On  the  old  building  in  Moorfields  being  found  fn  such  a  decayed 
state  as  to  require  re-building,  and,  after  much  investigation  as  to 
the  propriety  of  reinstating  it  in  its  then  situation,  or  of  choosing  a 
new  spot,  the  latter  was  determined  on  ;  and  a  part  of  the  Bridge- 
house  estate  in  St.  George's-fields  was  selected  for  the  purpose. 
The  city  of  London  in  1810  obtamed  an  act  of  parliament  enabling 
them  to  grant  eleven  acres  and  three  roods  in  the  parish  of  St. 
George  the  martyr  (abutting  north  on  the  turnpike ^road  from  Lam- 
beth to  Newington,  and  south  on  a  sewer  at  the  north  end  of  land 
occupied  with  the  houses  in  Brook -street,  and  on  the  turnpike-road 
from  Westminster- bridge  to  Vauxhall),  to  the  governors  of  Bethlem 
hospital,  to  build  a  new  one  instead  oi  that  used  at  present,  for  8d& 
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\ears.  On  April  18, 1812»  the  lord  mayor  laid  the  first  stone  of  the 
new  hospital.  On  the  site  of  part  of  this  ground  was  the  Dog  am! 
Duck  public-house,  kept  b}'  one  Hedger,  who  built  the  number  of  small 
bouses  previously  noticed,  and  whose  conduct  while  in  possession  of 
the  Dog  and  Duck  was  such  that  the  magistrates  very  properly  cloRed 
the  gardens  and  house  ;  it  was  afterwards  occupied  by  the  blind 
school,  but  was  entirely  pulled  down  in  1811  to  make  way  for  the 
new  hospital. 

The  buildings  occupy  a  considerable  space,  the  principal  one  shews 
a  front  669  feet  in  extent,  which  consists  of  a  centre  and  two  wings : 
the  former  has  a  portico,  raised  on  a  flight  of  steps,  and  compos«<l 
of  six  columns  of  the  Ionic  order,  surmounted  by  their  entablature 
and  a  pediment,  in  the  tympanum  of  which  is  a  relief  of  the  royal 
arms ;  the  height  to  the  apex  60  feet.     The  whole  is  surmounted 
by  an  attic,  above  which  rises  (rather  oddly)  another  attic,  which  is 
crowned  with  a  poverty-struck  cupola.     The  remainder  of  the  cen- 
tral portion  of  the  building  is  occupied  by  apartments  of  the  officers 
of  the  establishment.     The  wings  are  in  three  stories,  besides  a  rus- 
ticated basement,  which  shew  uniformly  grated  win<fows :  the  whole 
building  is  unworthy  of  the  advanced  state  of  the  arts  in  the  present 
century,  and  may  be  characterized  as  a  huge  unsightly  pile  of  brick 
and  mortar,  the  ugliness  of  which  is  increased  by  the  obtrusive  dis- 
play of  its  vast  front ;  and  if  the  spectator  were  disposed  to  silence 
the  dismal  ideas  which  arise  in  beholding  a  structure  like  the  present, 
the  designer  seems  to  have  determined  to  prevent  him.     Behind  the 
principal  pile  of  building  are  two  detached   buildings  for  criminal 
lunatics ;  and  at  the  back  of  the  whole  are  airing  grounds  for  male 
and  female  lunatics  and  convalescent  patients;  there  is  no  chapel 
attached  to  the  hospital.     The  hall  contains  the  statues,  by  Gibber, 
formerly  on  the  gates  of  the  old  hospital,  which  were  repaired  by 
Bacon  in  1820.*    Virtue  has  preserved  an  anecdote  that  one  of  them 
was  copied  from  Oliver  CromwelFs  gigantic  porter,  who  became 
insane.t     The  basement   floor  of  the  hospital  is  appropriated  to 
dangerous,  noisy,   and   uncleanly  patients,  who  are   not  allowed 
sheets,  but  sleep  on  straw ;  and   to  this   portion  is   attached  two 
keepers.    The  ground  floor  receives  the  patients  on  their  admission, 
and  this  and  the  succeeding  story  are  appropriated  for  curables.  In 
the  upper  story  only  incurables  are  lodged.     The  basement  gallery 
is  paved  with  stone,  and   its  ceiling  arched  with   brick  work ;  the 
upper  galleries  are  floored  with  wood,  and  the  ceiling  plated  with 
iron.     Great  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  ventilation  of  the  edi- 
ficcy  and  in  cold  weather  the  galleries  are  warmed  by  Howden*s 
patent  air  stoves,  one  in  each  wing  m  every  floor;  but  as  the  heat 
diminishes  gradually  in  the  upper  gallery,  there  are  additional  fires 
in  the  dining  and  keeper's  room  of  that  story. 
The  present  building  was  commenced  in   1812,  from  the  designs 

•  VUievoliii.  p.  414. 
t  BriUoo  and  Pi^iu*«  Public  Building*  of  t^oadon,  vol.  w  p.  801. 
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and  uBder  the  direction  of  Jameb  Lfcwis,  esq.  architect.  The  foiin- 
dation  stone  was  laid  on  the  20th  of  April  in  that  year,  and  the 
building  was  completed  in  1816,  at  an  expense  of  about  100,000/. 
of  which  72,819/.  Is,  6d.  was  granted  by  parliament  at  different 
times,  and  10,229/.  subscribed  by  public  bodies  and  private  indivi- 
duals. The  corporation  of  London  giving  3,000/.,  the  bank  of  Eng- 
land 600/.,  the  East  India  company,  the  Trinity-house,  and  the 
mercers',  grocers',  drapers',  fishmongers',  and  goldsmitlis',  210/. 
each ;  the  sadlers'  and  vintners'  105/.  and  tlie  apothecaries  100/. 
each  ;  the  residue  was  supplied  by  private  benefactions. 
In  the  Westminster- road  is 

The  Freemasoni  Charity  School, 

This  establishment  was  commenced  iu  1789,  for  the  support  and 
education  of  female  children  and  orphans  of  freemasons :  at  which 
lime  a  house  for  their  reception  was  taken  at  Somer's-toMn.  But 
the  liberal  support  which  this  charity  experienced  from  the  frater^ 
nity,  enabling  the  governors  to  extend  its  benefits  much  beyond 
Iheir  original  plan,  the  piece  of  ground  on  which  the  school  now 
stands  was  hired  on  lease  from  tlie  city  of  London,  and  the  present 
commodious  structure  erected  at  an  expense  of  upwards  of  2,500/. 
HI  the  year  1793.  It  is  a  neat  plain  building,  with  *a  rustic  basement 
story,  which  contains  the  kitchens,  offices,  &c.  The  ascent  to 
the  principal  entrance  is  by  a  flight  of  stone  steps  from  a  small 
garden.  In  the  front  are  three  elegant  and  appropriate  statues  of 
Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity ;  the  two  former  in  niches  on  the  two 
sides,  and  the  latter  on  the  top  of  the  structure.  These  were  a 
present  to  the  institution  in  the  year  1801^  from  Messrs.  Van 
Spangen  and  Co. 

The  last  institution  to  notice  ia 

The  Magdalen  HoepiiaL 

This  noble  institution  was  first  projected  by  Mr.  Robert  Dingly, 
in  the  year  1 758,  for  the  reception  of  penitent  prostitutes.  It  was 
at  first  kept  in  a  large  house,  fonnerly  the  London  Infirmary,  in 
Prescot-street,  Good  man's -fields,  and  was  called  the  Magd'alen 
Hospital.  The  utility  of  this  charity  was  so  conspicuous,  and  so 
well  supported,  that  the  views  of  the  benefactors  extended  to  the 
building  an  edifice  more  enlarged  and  convenient  for  the  purpose  ; 
iu  consequence  of  which  the  spot  on  which  the  present  edifice  stands 
was  made  choice  of ;  and  on  the  28th  of  July,  in  the  year  1769,  the 
earl  of  Hertford,  president,  with  the  vice-president  and  governors, 
laid  the  first  stone  at  the  altar  of  the  chapel,  under  which  was 
placed  a  brass  plate,  with  the  following  inscription : 

Od  the  88ih  of  Joly, 

in  the  year  nfoar  Lord 

MDCCLXfX. 

and  in  the  cioih  ear  of  the  reign  of 
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bis  oiOBt  sacred  majesty 

GEORG£  III. 

King  of  Great  Briiaio, 

fMUroniscd  bj  his  royal  oi»Dsort 

QUEEN  CHARIiOrrB 

This   hospital 

for  the    reception  of 

PbNITBNT    pROSTlTfJTBS, 

Sup|>orteil  by  voluiitary  contributions, 
was  began  to  be  erected, 
and  the  first  STONE  laid  by 
FRANCIS,  Earl  of  HERTFORD 
knight  of  the  most  noble  order  of 
the  Garter,  lord  chamberlain  of 
his  majesty's  faousebold,  aod  one 
of  his   most  hon.  privy  council, 
the  PRESIDENT. 

Joel  Johnson,  Architect. 

This  hospital  consists  of  four  brick  buildings^  which  iuclose  a 
quadrangle,  with  a  basin  in  the  centre.  The  chapel  is  an  octangu- 
lar edifice  erected  at  one  of  the  back  corners;  and,  to  give  the  in- 
closed court  an  uniformity,  a  building  of  a  similar  front  is  placed  at 
the  opposite  corner. 

The  unhappy  women,  for  whose  benefit  this  hospital  was  erected, 
are  received  by  petition ;  and  there  is  a  distinction  iA  the  wards 
according  to  the  education  or  behaviour  of  the  persons  admitted  : 
the  inferior  wards  consisting  of  meaner  persons,  and  of  those  de- 
graded for  their  misbehaviour.  Each  person  is  employed  in  suck 
kind  of  work  as  is  snitable  to  her  abilities,  and  has  such  part  of  the 
benefits  arising  from  her  industry  as  the  committee  think  proper. 
The  articles  of  their  employment  are,  making*  their  own  cloaths, 
both  liuen  and  woollen  ;  knitting  and  spinning ;  making  lace,  arti- 
ficial flowers,  and  child ren*s  toys;  windmg  silk,  drawing  patterns* 
making  women  and  children's  shoes,  mantuas, stays,  coats,  &c. ;  but 
no  part  of  their  labour  is  to  be  sold  in  the  house,  but  at  such  place 
as  the  committee  shall  think  proper  to  appoint.  In  their  work,  as 
m  every  other  circumstance,  the  utmost  care  and  tenderness  aie  ob- 
served, that  this  establishment  may  not  be  thought  a  house  of  cor- 
rection, or  even  of  hard  labour,  but  a  safe  retreat  from  wnstched 
circumstances. 

A  probationary  ward  is  instituted  for  the  young  women  en  their 
admission,  and  a  separation  of  those  of  different  descriptions  and 
qualifications  is  established.  Each  class  is  entrusted  to  its  particular 
assistant,  and  the  whole  is  under  the  inspection  of  a  matron.  This 
separation,  useful  on  many  accounts,  is  peculiarly  so  to  a  numerous 
class  of  women,  who  are  much  to  be  pitied,  and  to  whom  thisoharky 
has  been  very  beneficial ;  viz.  'young  women  who  have  been  seduced 
from  their  friends  under  promise  of  marriage,  and  have  been  de* 
terted  by  their  seducers.*  They  have  never  been  in  public  prostilu- 
tion,  but  fly  to  the  Magdalen  to  avoid  it.  Their  relations,  in  the 
first  moments  of  resentment^  refuse  to  receive,  protect,  or  acknow- 
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ledgpe  them ;  they  are  abandoned  by  the  world,  without  character, 
without  friends,  withoQt  money,  without  resource;  and  wretched, 
indeed,  is  their  situation  1  To  such  especially  this  house  of  refuge 
cpens  wide  its  doors;  and,  instead  of  being  driven  by  despair  to  lay 
violent  hands  on  themselTes,  and  to  superadd  the  crime  of  self- 
murder  to  that  gpiilt  which  is  the  cause  of  their  distress,  or  of  being 
forced  by  the  strong  call  of  hunger  into  prostitution,  they  find  a  safe 
and  quiet  retreat  in  this  abode  of  peace  and  reflection. 

The  method  of  proceeding  for  the  admission  of  women  into  this 
hospital  is  as  follows:  the  first  Thursday  in  every  month  b  an  ad- 
mission day  ;  when,  sometimes  from  twenty  to  thirty  petitioners 
appear,  who,  without  any  recommendation  whatever,  on  applying 
at  the  door  to  the  clerk,  receive  a  printed  form  of  peliti<Hi,  gratis, 
which  is  properly  filled  up.  Each  petition  is  numbered,  and  a  cor* 
responding  number  is  given  to  the  petitioner  herself.  They  are 
called  in  singly  before  the  board,  and  such  questions  are  put  to 
them  as  may  enable  the  committee  to  judge  of  the  sincerity  of  tlieir 
professions,  and  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  their  assertions. 

The  treatment  of  the  women  is  of  the  gentlest  kind.  They  are 
instructed  in  the  principles  of  the  Christian  religion,  in  reading,  and 
in  several  kinds  of  work,  and  the  various  branches  of  household  em- 
ployment, to  qualify  them  for  service  or  other  situations  wherein 
they  may  honestly  earn  their  living.  The  chaplain  attends  them 
daily  to  promote  and  encourage  their  good  resolutions,  and  to  eiihort 
them  to  religion  and  virtue. 

The  time  they  remain  in  the  house  varies,  according  to  circum- 
stances. The  greatest  pains  are  taken  to  find  out  their  relations 
and  friends,  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation  with  them,  and  if  they 
be  people  of  character,  to  put  them  under  their  protection ;  if,  how- 
ever, the  young  women  are  destitute  of  such  friends,  they  are  re- 
tained in  the  house  till  an  opportunity  offers  of  placing  them  in  a 
reputable  service,  or  of  procuring  them  the  means  of  obtaining  an 
honest  livelihooc*.  No  young  woman,  who  has  behaved  well  during 
her  stay  in  the  house,  is  discharged  unprovided  for.  When 
discharged,  they  are  for  the  most  part  under  twenty  years  of 
age. 

After  the  continuance  of  any  woman  in  the  house  three  years, 
upon  the  modest  and  virtuous  demeanor  and  industrious  conduct  of 
such  woman,  or  upon  application  of  hrr  parents  or  friends,  or  any 
housekeeper  of  sufficient  credit,  if  such  friends  declare  they  will 
forgive  her  past  offences,  and  will  provide  for  her;  or  if  such  house- 
keeper will  receive  such  woman  as  a  servant ;  in  either  of  these 
cases  the  governors  discharge  them  with  a  discretionary  bounty. 

£very  woman  placed  in  service  from  this  house,  who  shall  con- 
tinue one  whole  year  in  such  service,  to  the  entire  approbation  of 
her  master  and  mistress,  on  its  being  made  appear  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  committee,  they  give  the  woman  a  gratuity  as  a  reward  for 
her  past,  and  an  encouragement  for  her  future  good  conduct. 
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III  short,  such  is  the  establisliment  of  this  excellent  charity,  that 
nothing  is  omitted  that  can  promote  the  great  ends  of  preserving 
life,  of  rendering  that  life  useful,  and  of  making  valuable  members 
of  those  who  would  otherwise  have  k)een  lost  to  themselves  and  to 
the  world. 

At  the  south  end  of  Blackfriar's  road,  and  oo  the  west  side,  near 
St.  George's-circus,  is  a  well  known  place  of  entertainment,  called 

The  Surrey  Theatre. 

This  theatre  was  originally  built  in  the  year  1 782,  for  the  display 
of  equestrian  and  dramatic  entertainments,  on  a  plan  similar  to 
what  Astiey  was  then  pursuing  near  Westminster-bridge ;  but  it  was 
intended  that  they  should  be  conducted  with  greater  elegance  and 
with  superior  attractions.  Mr.  Charles  Dibdin  the  elder,  that 
'  never-to-be-forgotten'  song  writer  and  musical  composer,  devised 
the  scheme  for  the  new  establishment ;  and,  in  conjunction  with 
Mr.  Davis,  a  surgeon  of  Bury-street,  St.  James's,  Messrs.  Grant  of 
Piccadilly,  and  Mr.  Harborne,  of  Amen-corner,  solicitor,  they 
commenced  by  taking  a  lease  of  a  plot  of  ground  in  St.  George*s 
.fields,  from  the  late  colonel  West,  of  Charlotte-street,  Rathbone- 
place ;  who,  when  made  acquainted  with  the  scheme,  being  himself 
a  musical  amateur,  was  admitted  as  a  joint  speculator.  The  new 
building  was  begun  in  February  in  the  above  year,  and  was  opened 
in  the  November  following,  under  the  title  of  the  '  Royal  Circus 
and  Equestrian  Philharmonic  Academy.'  The  performances  were 
entirely  by  children ;  but  through  the  house  not  being  licensed,  in 
the  midst  of  success  they  were  obliged  to  close  it.  On  the  15th  of 
March,  1783,  the  Circus  was  re-opened,  in  the  full  expectation  of 
obtaining  a  license  from  the  Surrey  magistrates  at  the  next  general 
quarter  sessions,  and  one  was  accordingly  granted.  The  proprietors 
now  looked  forward  for  ample  remuneration  (having  expended 
above  15,000/.  on  the  house),  when  colonel  West  died,  and  the 
whole  concern  was  in  a  little  time  thrown  into  a  slate  of  almost  in- 
extricable embarrassment.  The  management  was  now  thrown  upon 
Grimaldi,  a  Portuguese,  and  grandfather  to  the  present  clown  of 
Covent-garden  theatre. 

The  season  of  1784  was  not  productive  ;  and  the  shares  having 
changed  possessors,  Delpini,  the  celebrated  buffo^  was  appointed 
manager  in  1788.  He  produced  a  splendid  spectacle  towards  the 
end  of  the  season,  with  a  real  sta)E-hunt,  &c.  but  '  the  tide  of  mis- 
fortune had  set  with  such  a  rapid  stream,  that  it  was  not  to  be 
stemmed ;'  and  the  proprietors,  chagrined  by  their  losses,  deserted 
their  property  in  succession ;  till  at  length,  lady  West,  as  grand 
landlady,  put  an  execution  in  the  house  for  arrears  due,  and  thus 
became,  by  due  course  of  law,  possessor  of  the  entire  concern. 

Afterwards,  G.  A.  Steevens  delivered  his  celebrated  lecture 
on  heads,  and  many  pantomimic  and  local  pieces  were  performed 
with  indifferent  success;  among  the  latter  may   be  noticed  the 
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'  Destruction  of  the  fiastile/  '  Death  of  General  Wolfe,'  Ac. 
Hughes,  however,  notwithstanding  ail  the  changes  which  had 
occurred,  still  annually  renewed  the  license  hi  his  own  name,  and 
in  1794,  he  prevailed  on  the  late  Mr.  James  Jones  to  take  a  repair- 
ing lease  from  lady  West,  at  an  annual  rental  of  210/.  The  house 
was  opened  on  Easter  Monday,  1795,  and  obtained  an  enlarged 
portion  of  public  favour.  Mr.  J.  C.  Cross,  a  celebrated  writer  of 
spectacles  and  pantomimes  at  Covent-garden  theatre,  subsequently 
became  a  partner,  through  marrying  the  daughter  of  Mr.  James 
Jones.  He  exerted  himself  strenuously  for  the  advantage  of  the 
theatre,  which  he  raised  to  a  deserved  popularity.  His  efforts 
were,  however,  checked  in  August,  1805,  when  the  edifice  was 
totally  destroyed  by  conflagration.  The  property  was  insured  to 
the  amount  ik  8,000/.  «nly,  which  scarcely  covered  one-sixth  of 
the  loss. 

The  present  theatre  was  commenced  in  November,  1805,  by  Mr. 
Donaldson,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Cabanel,  jun.  at  the  expense  of 
14,500/.,  and  opened  on  the  Easter  Monday  following.  Mr.  Gross 
contimied  manager,  under  a  committee  of  trustees,  for  the  creditors; 
but  after  his  decease,  and  subsequently  to  the  destnicticm  of  Drury- 
lane  theatre  by  fire  m  1809,  the  house  was  let  to  Mr.  E^Kston  for 
five  years,  at  a  rent  of  2,200/.  This  gentleman  carried  his  specela- 
tions  to  too  great  an  extent ;  and,  becoming  a  loser,  be  relinquished 
the  concern  in  March,  1814.  It  was  next  tenanted  by  Messrs. 
Dunn,  Hey  wood,  and  Branscomb,  by  whom  the  ride  (which  had 
been  closed  by  Elliston)  was  re-opened,  and  equestrian  performances 
again  introduced.  But  this  failed,  and  the  house  was  tenanted  suc^ 
cesaively  by  Mr.  T.  Dilnlin,  who  lost  17,000/.,  Mr.  Watkins  Bur- 
roughs ;  Mr.  James  Amherst,  who  took  the  house  at  a  monthly  rent 
of  280/.;  Mr.  WHliams;  and  Mr.  Honeyman,  the  proprietor  of  the 
Surrey  coffee-house,  who  retained  it  till  the  latter  end  of  1826.  It 
is  now  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Elliston,  jun.  who  has  succeeded  ui 
a  most  extraordinary  manner ;  his  performers  and  performances 
being  of  the  first  order. 

The  exterior  of  the  house  is  plain  but  neat,  and  the  approaches 
are  very  convenient.  The  auditorium  of  the  theatre,  which  b  nearly 
square  in  form,  is  exceedingly  spacious.  The  upper  part  of  the 
proscenium  is  formed  on  the  segment  ef  an  ellipsis ;  it  is  supported 
by  two  gilt  fluted  composite  columns  on  each  side,  with  intervening 
stage  doors  and  boxes.  The  stage  doors  are  richly  gilt.  The  pit 
measures  d8ft.  6in.  from  the  orchestra  to  the  front  of  the  boxes, 
and  contains  eighteen  seats,  every  alternate  seat  having  almck.  It 
will  hold  about  900  persons.  There  is  only  one  full  circle  of  boxes, 
which  consist  of  five  private  boxes  on  each  side,  each  containing 
two  seats;  and  fifteen  open  boxes,  having  three  seats  in  each. 
The  fronts  are  painted  French  white,  with  gold  scroll  work,  and 
other  ornaments.  There  are  side  l>oxeB  above  the  lower  tier,  tlie 
fronts  of  which  are  ornamented  with  gUt  scroll  work,  in  oUang 
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compartments,  each  alternate  divisioD  having  a  lyre  in  its  centre, 
and  the  intermediate  ones  an  eagle  with  extended  wings  on  a  cup 
or  vase.  The  gallery,  as  customary  in  minor  theatres,  is  remarkably 
spacious,  and  will  hold  above  a  thousand  persons.  It  descends  to 
a  level  with  the  side  boxes  in  the  centre,but  from  its  principal  ele- 
vation it  is  continued  along  both  sides  over  them.  The  front  dc- 
corationa  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  side  boxes.  Capacious 
lobbies  are  attached  both  to  the  boxes  and  pit,  and  also  to  the 
gallery,  with  a  room  for  refreshment  in  each. 

The  ceiling  springs  from  the  four  extremities  of  the  front  of  the 
side  galleries.  The  centre  is  painted  in  imitation  of  a  sky,  with 
genii  on  the  verge  and  in  the  angles.  At  the  springing  points  are 
circular  tablets,  on  which  also  are  painted  cupids  or  genii,  in  various 
attitudes.  A  handsome  chandelier  depends  from  the  centre,  and 
there  are  smaller  ones  suspended  from  brackets  over  the  stage  doors, 
which  are  continued  round  the  boxes.     All  the  lighting  is  by  gas. 

The  prices  of  admission  are  the  same  as  at  the  other  minor 
theatres,  and  half  price  is  taken.  The  receipts  of  the  house  when 
completely  filled,  amount  to  about  300/.  The  present  rent  is 
1,200/.  per  annum  ;  the  taxes  are  about  300/. ;  and  the  insurance 
290/.  yearly. 

Returning  to  the  High-strceet,  and  near  St.  Gcorge*s  church  is 

The  Marshalsea  Prison. 

This  is  a  court  of  law  and  a  prison,  intended  at  first  for  the  de- 
termination of  causes  and  differences  among  the  king's  menial  ser- 
vants, and  was  under  the  control  of  the  knight  marshal  of  the 
royal  household,  and  removable  at  pleasure.  Stowe  informs  us, 
'  that  in  the  year  1376,  the  50th  of  Edward  III.  Henry  Percy  being 
marshal,  kept  his  prisoners  in  the  city  of  London,  where  having 
committed  one  J.  Peudergest,  of  Norwich,  contrary  to  the  liberties 
of  the  city  of  London,  the  citizens,  by  persuasion  of  the  lord  Filx- 
walter,  their  standard  bearer,  took  armour,  and  ran  with  great 
rage  to  the  marshaFs  inn,  broke  up  the  gates,  brought  out  the  pri- 
soner, and  conveyed  him  away,  intending  to  have  burnt  the  stocks 
in  the  midst  of  their  city,  but  they  first  sought  for  sir  Henry  Percy, 
to  have  punished  him,  as  I  have  noted  in  my  annals. 

'  Moreover,  about  the  feast  of  Easter,  next  following,  John, 
duke  of  Lancaster,  having  caused  all  the  whole  navy  of  England 
to  be  gathered  together  at  London,  a  certain  eJK]uire  chanced  to 
kill  one  of  the  shipmen  :  which  act  the  other  shipmen  taking  in  ill 
part,  they  brought  their  suit  into  the  king's  court  of  Marshalsea, 
which  then,  as  happened,  saith  my  author,  was  kept  in  Southwark  ; 
but  when  they  perceived  that  court  to  be  too  favourable  to  the  mur- 
derer ;  >and  farther,  that  the  king's  warrant  was  also  gotten  for  his 
pardon ;.  they,  in  great  fury,  rai'  to  the  house  wherein  the  mur- 
derer was  imprisoned,  broke  into  it,  and  brought  out  the  prisoner 
with  his  fetters  on  his  legs ;  they  thrust  a  knife  to  his  heart,  and 
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stuck  him  as  if  he  bad  been  a  hog.  After  this  lliey  tied  a  rope  to 
his  fetters,  and  drew  him  to  the  gallows,  where,  when  they  had 
banged  him,  as  though  they  had  done  a  great  act,  they  caused  tlie 
trumpets  to  be  sounded  before  them  to  the  ships,  and  there,  in 
great  triumph,  they  spent  the  rest  of  the  day.^ 

This  court  had  particular  cognizance  of  murders,  and  other 
offences  committed  within  the  king's  court ;  such  as  striking,  which 
was  anciently  punishable  by  the  loss  of  the  offending  hand.  Here 
also  persons  guilty  of  piracies,  and  other  offences  on  the  high  seas 
were  committed.  For  the  latter  purpose  it  is  still  continued^  though 
the  offenders  are  tried  and  convicted  at  the  Old  Bailey,  and  exe- 
cuted at  the  Execution  Dock,  Wapplng. 

The  dispensation  of  the  law  in  the  Marshalsea,  and  the  King's 
Palace  Court,  is  by  the  following  judges  :  the  lord  steward  of  the 
household,  the  knight  marshal,  deputy  marshal,  steward,  &c.  The 
causes  are  conducted  by  four  counsel,  and  six  attornics ;  here  are 
also  six  marshalmen,  or  tipstaffs,  and  subordinate  officers.  The 
attornies  are  of  Clifford's  Inn,  London,  none  others  being  suffered 
to  practice  in  these  courts.  The  court  has  jurisdiction  twelve  miles 
round  Whitehall  (exclusive  of  the  city  of  London)  for  actions  of 
debt,  damages,  trespasses,  &c.  and  subject  to  be  removed  to  a 
higher  court  of  law,  when  above  20/. 

Mr.  Howard  describes  the  olJ  prison  as  *  an  irregular  building 
(rather  several  buildings)  in  a  spacious  yard.  There  are  in  the 
whole  near  sixty  rooms,  and  yet  only  six  of  them  left  for  common 
side  debtors. 

*  Mr.  Allnult,  who  was  many  years  since  a  prisoner  here,  h^d, 
during  his  confinement,  a  large  estate  bequeathed  to  him.  He 
learned  sympathy  by  his  sufferings,  and  left  100/.  a  year  to  release 
poor  debtors  from  hence.     Many  are  cleared  by  it  every  year.' 

In  the  year  1381,  the  Kentish  rebeU  broke  down  the  houses  of 
the  Marshalsea  and  King's-bench,  in  Southwark  ;  took  from  thence 
the  prisoners,  broke  down  the  house  of  sir  John  Immorth,  the  mar- 
shal  of  the  Marshalsea,  and  King's-bench,  &c.  In  1387,  the  11th 
of  Richard  the  Second,  after  St.  Bartholomew's  day,  the  king  kept 
a  great  council  in  the  castle  of  Nottingham,  and  the  Marshalsea  of 
the  king  was  then  kept  at  Loughborough  upwards  of  six  days.  Sir 
Walter  Manny  was  marshal  of  the  Marshalsea  in  the  22nd  year  of 
the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  William  Brandon,  esq.  in  the  year  1504 ; 
during  his  presidency  the  prisoners  of  the  Marshalsea,  at  that  time 
removed  back  to  Southwark,  broke  out,  and  many  of  them  being 
taken,  were  executed  ;  especially  such  as  had  been  committed  for 
felony  or  treason. 

A  dangerous  insurrection  in  Southwark,  in  1503,  was  occasioned 
by  the  serving  of  a  warrai  t  from  the  lord  chamberlain,  by  one  of 
the  knights  marshal's  men,  upon  a  feltniaker*s  servant,  who  was 
committed  to  the  Marshalsea,  with  others,  that  had  been  accused 
to  his  lordship  by  the  knights  marshal's  man,   without  cause  of 
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offence.  The  officer  entered  the  house  where  the  warrant  was  to 
he  served,  with  a  dagger  drawn,  alarming  the  naan*s  wife  who  sat 
by  the  fire  with  a  young  infant  in  her  arms ;  and  after  having  taken 
the  prisoners,  committed  them  to  the  Marshalsea,  where  they  lay 
five  days  without  having  it  in  their  power  to  answer  the  supposed 
offence.  Upon  this  the  servants  of  the  felt-makers  made  this  a 
common  cause,  and  assembled  together  out  of  Bermondsey-street 
and  Blackfriars,  with  a  great  number  of  men,  to  rescue  those  that 
were  committed  to  the  Marshalsea.  The  pretence  of  their  meeting 
was  occasioned  by  a  play  on  the  sabbath ;  which,  besides  its  profa- 
nation, gave  opportunity  to  commit  various  disorders. 

The  lord  mayor,  sir  William  Webb,  hearing  of  the  tumult,  has- 
tened with  one  of  the  sheriffs,  to  the  scene  of  disorder ;  and  having 
dismissed  the  multitude  by  proclamation,  seized  some  of  the  ring- 
leaders, and  committed  them  to  prison,  to  be  farther  punished  as 
they  deserved  ;  he  sent  next  morning  for  the  deputy  and  constable 
of  the  borough,  with  others  who  were  present,  from  whom  he  found, 
by  the  testimony  of  the  inhabitants,  that  the  occasion  of  the  riot 
had  l>een  through  the  misconduct  of  tlic  marshal's  men ;  and  to 
add  to  the  provocation,  when  the  populace  had  assembled,  the 
knight  marshal's  men  having  sheltered  themselves  within  the  Mar- 
shalsea, issued  forth  with  their  daggers  drawn,  and  bastinadoes  in 
their  hands,  beating  innocent  passengers;  and  afterwards  drew  their 
swords,  by  which  several  persons  were  slain ;  this  had  increased 
the  tumult. 

The  inhabitants  of  Soulhwark  also  complained  '  that  the  said 
marsharsmen  were  very  unneighbourly  and  disdainful  among  them, 
refusing  to  pay  scot  and  lot  with  them,  or  any  other  duty  to  church 
or  commonwealth.'  The  lord  mayor  upon  these  informations 
applied  to  the  lord  treasurer,  that  they  might  be  admonished  of  their 
behaviour,  and  receive  more  discretion  in  serving  their  warrants.' 

The  lord  mayor  apprehending  also  great  danger  in  the  city,  when 
the  apprentices  and  others  who  had  raised  the  insurrection  should 
be  punished,  it  having  been  generally  known  that  the  marshal's 
men  gave  the  occasion,  wrote  to  the  lord  treasurer,  and  urged  that 
their  punishment  should  be  impartial,  as  well  upon  the  knight 
marshaPs  men,  who  excited  the  disorders  by  their  indiscreet  and 
violent  behaviour,  as  upon  the  rioters ;  adding,  that  in  case  it  were 
not  done,  notwithstanding  the  great  care  that  the  magistracy  had 
and  meant  to  take  to  keep  good  order ;  and  he  supposed  that  the 
magistrates  of  this  city  never  had  the  inhabitants  under  better  regu- 
lation, yet  they  were  in  doubt,  that  this  mischief  could  not  be 
thoroughly  abated  if  the  measure  recommended  was  not  adopted. 
The  lord  treasurer  attended  to  the  representation,  and  peace  was 
restored. 

Mr.  Bray  says,  'government  purchased  the  old  county  gaol,  called 
The  White  Lion,  for  4,000/  and  built  a  new  prison,  fitted  up  in 
1811,  of  which  Mr.  Nield  gives  this  accouut:  The  entrance  gate 
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fronts  the  High-street,  near  St.  George^s  church,  and  a  small  area 
leads  to  the  keeper's  house.  Behind  it  is  a  hrick  building,  the 
ground  floor  of  which  contains  14  rooms,  in  a  double  row,  and 
three  upper  stories,  each  the  same  Q,uml>er.'  They  are  about  10) 
feet  square,  8^  feet  high,  with  boarded  floors,  a  glazed  wtndow  and 
fire  place  in  each,  intended  for  male  debtors.  Nearly  adjoining  to 
this  is  a  detached  building,  called  The  Tap»  which  has  on  the 
ground  floor  a  wine  room  and  beer  room.  The  upper  story  has 
three  rooms  for  female  debtors,  similar  to  those  for  men.** 

At  the  extremity  of  this  prison  is  a  small  court  yard  and  baildiiig 
for  Admiralty  prisoners,  and  a  chapel. 


*i#»^»^^^i^^i^#i^<^#N»^ 


CHAPTER  XXH. 
HUtory  and  Topography  of  St*  Saviour's  Parish* 

The  original  name  of  the  church  of  this  parish  was  St.  Mary  Oveiy, 
or  over  the  river.  On  the  dissolution,  about  Christmas,  15S9,  the 
inhabitants  of  the  parishes  of  St.  Margaret  and  St.  Mary  Magdalen, 
petitioned  the  king  for  a  grant  of  the  church  which  had  tieloDged 
to  the  priory  here,  and  being  seconded  by  Stephen  Gardiner, 
bishop  of  Winchester,  obtained  it  by  purchase,  by  which  means  the 
conventual  church  has  been  preserved  to  this  time.  In  1541,  these 
two  parishes  were,  by  an  act  of  parliament,  made  into  one,  by  the 
new  name  of  St.  Saviour.  The  church  of  St.  Margaret  was  pulled 
down,  and  that  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen,  which  stood  by  the  priory 
church,  and  was  originally  a  chapel  to  it,  was  added  to  that  tNiild« 
ing,  and  formed  a  portion  of  the  south  aisle  until  the  late  repairs. 

This  parish  is  large,  extending  from  London-bridge  east,  to 
Gravel-lane  west,  and  is  divided  into  two  liberties ;  that  of  the 
Borough  and  that  of  the  Clink.  Its  particular  bounds  are  as  fol- 
lows: commencing  at  the  south  foot  of  new  London  bridge; 
thence  south  to  a  little  below  St.  Thomas-street,  where  it  turns 
east  by  Queen-street  to  the  south  side  of  King-street,  thence  to 
High-street,  to  the  north  side  of  Union -street,  and  after  a  short 
distance  to  the  south  side  of  the  same  street  to  Little  Guildford* 
street,  behind  the  houses  on  the  south  side  of  Great  Suffolk-street, 
to  Gravel-lane  to  the  Falcon  dock. 

Si*  Savi^ur^s  Church. 

This  magnificent  church  is  built  on  the  cathedral  arrangement. 
The  plan  is  cruciform  ;  it  consists  of  a  nave  with  its  aisles,  north 
and  south  transepts,  a  choir  and  aisles,  the  chapel  of  our  Lady, 
and,  until  the  last  repair,  three  other  chapels ;  at  the  intenection 
of  the  nave  and  transepts  are  four  strong  piera  for  the  snpport  of 
a  central  tower.    The  walls  are  built  of  flint  and  alone,  repaired 

*  Vol.  iii.  p.  nix. 
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with  briek  work*  The  wealern  front  retains  some  of  tlie  original 
features  :  by  the  means  of  facade  walls  built  above  the  aisles,  and 
curiously  faced  with  squared  flints ;  the  elevation  assumes  a  square 
form,  at  the  angles  are  buttresses,  partly  square  and  ]>artly  octan- 
gular, which  contain  staircases.  The  principal  doorway  in  the 
centre  has  a  handsome  frontispiece ;  it  consists  of  a  pointed  arch, 
the  mouldings  resting  on  small  columns  attached  to  the  jambs,  in- 
scribed witliiu  a  larger  arch  of  a  correspondent  character,  the 
space  l)etween  the  two  being  panneiled  ;  the  spandrils  are  decorated 
with  quaterfoils  inscribed  in  circlen,  and  the  whole  is  bounded  by  a 
square  moulding :  the  door  is  oak,  richly  ornamented  with  pannels 
and  tracery  in  relief ;  above  this  doorway  is  a  large  obtusely  arched 
window,  divided  by  mulUons  into  lights,  and  subdivided  by  a  tran- 
som ;  the  tracery  has  been  very  tastelessly  modernized  ;  the  parapet 
and  gable  over  this  window  are  modern  ;  the  south  aisle  still  retains 
a  neat  window  of  three  lights,  with  original  tracery  in  the  bead  of 
the  arch ;  the  window  in  the  northern  aisle  is  concealed  bv  a 
dwelling  house  built  against  this  part  of  the  church.  The  south 
aisle  is  made  into  seven  divisions ;  the  second  from  the  west  is  oc- 
cupied by  a  porch,  which,  when  perfect,  formed  a  beautiful  speci- 
men of  the  architecture  of  the  thirteenth  century ;  the  entrance  is 
double,  it  consists  of  two  trefoil  arches  resting  on  clustered  columns 
with  leaved  capitals,  and  surmounted  by  a  row  of  niches  of  different 
heights  to  accommodate  the  arch  in  which  they  are  formed  ;  in  the 
ccntrsl  the  bracket  for  a  statue  still  remains ;  the  large  arch  is 
formed  of  numerous  receding  mouldings  springing  from  columns 
attached  to  the  jambs ;  the  lines  are  much  injured  through  time 
and  injudicious  repairs  :  the  upright  is  now  finished  with  a  modern 
parspet  and  coping ;  in  Hollar's  time  it  had  a  gable  ornamented  with 
niches  and  circles;  the  remaining  divisions  of  this  aisle  are  msrked 
hy  buttresses,  and  all  but  the  last  contains  pointed  windows  of  two 
lights  with  quaterfoils  in  the  heads  of  the  arches  ;  the  last  division 
has  a  window  of  larger  dimensions;  it  is  made  by  mullions  into  three 
lights,  and  the  head  of  the  arch  contains  circular  compartments  ;  it 
is  curious  as  one  of  the  earliest  specimens  of  the  mullioned  window, 
the  walls  arc  finished  with  a  modern  parapet ;  the  clerestory  is 
faced  with  brick,  and  contains  six  pointed  windows,  the  mullions 
destroyed,  and  modern  architraves  of  stone  added;  the  elevation  is 
finished  with  a  parapet  and  coping.  In  Hollar's  View,  the  tracery 
of  these  windows  is  represented  as  perfect,  and  the  parapet  as  wel^ 
as  that  of  the  aisle,  as  embattled.  The  date  1703  is  on  a  table^ 
above  the  windows,  and  marks  the  period  of  the  alteration.  The 
west  wall  of  the  south  transept  has  three  lofty  windows,  each  divided 
into  three  lights  by  mullions,  and  the  head  of  the  arch  filled  with 
exquisitely  formed  tracery  ;  the  south  front  of  the  transept  once 
had  a  window  of  large  dimensions,  and  equally  elegant  in  its  decora- 
tions, the  arch  of  which,  part  of  the  jumbs,  and  four  of  the  uprights 
still  remain.  Over  this  window,  on  a  fascia,  is  inscribed,  '  This  end 
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and  the  east  fronts  were  repaired,  A.  d,  1735.The  east  wall  of  the 
transept  corresponds  with  the  western  one ;  the  finish  of  this  part  of 
the  church  is  also  modern ;  a  porch  was  formerly  situated  below  the 
south  window.  The  choir  has  been  nearly  rebuilt,  between  April, 
1822,  and  April,  1825,  and  the  architecture  has  l>een  carefully  re- 
stored by  George  Gwilt,  esq.  F.  S.  A. ;  the  care  and  attention  be 
stowed  by  this  gentleman  in  assimilating  his  additions  with  the  ex- 
isting remains  of  the  architecture  of  the  thirteenth  century,  are 
highly  creditable  to  his  taste  and  research  ;  the  authorities  for  his 
new  works  are  derived  from  buildings  of  the  period,  and  as  a  whole 
it  forms  one  of  the  completes!  restorations  in  the  country.  A  chapel, 
which  was  formerly  the  parish  church  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene, 
was  attached  to  the  south  aisle  of  the  choir,  the  walls  of  which  had 
been  injured  by  the  large  arches  that  had  been  made  in  its  walls 
at  the  Reformation  to  afford  a  communication  between  the  chapel 
and  the  church. 

This  chapel  shewed  the  architecture  of  the  sixteenth  century;  it 
had  three  windows  and  a  modern  doorway  tn  the  south  wall,  and 
the  east  end  was  concealed  by  an  adjacent  house ;  the  interior  was 
divided  into  a  nave  and  aisles  by  three  arches  on  each  side,  resting 
on  clustered  columns ;  the  whole  building  was  entirely  taken  down 
in  1822  ;  the  wall  of  the  south  aisle  of  the  choir  had  inconsequence 
to  he  made  good  ;  this  has  been  rebuilt  in  five  divisions  which  con^ 
tain  lancet-windows,  and  in  the  third  from  the  transept  is  a  pointed 
doorway  of  a  correct  and  bold  character,  the  oak  door  which  fills 
the  arch,  and  has  an  antique  appearance;  the  strong  massive 
flying  buttresses  have  been  carefully  repaired,  and  a  block  cornice 
copied  from  an  original  example,  which  remained  in  a  division  east- 
ward of  the  destroyed  chapel,  surmounted  bv  a  parapet,  added  as  a 
finish  to  the  walls  ;  the  clerestory  was  rebuilt  in  the  same  manner, 
the  materials  being  flint  and  Bath  stone,  most  curiously  bonded 
together,  the  form  of  the  cross  being  introduced  wherever  it  was  pos- 
sible; the  larger  buttresses  have  lofty  pannels  attached  to  them,  which 
are  copied  from  one  existing  on  the  north  side  of  the  church,  and 
although  of  a  period  more  recent  than  the  main  building,  form  a 
very  handsome  and  appropriate  finish  to  the  buttresses:  the  glasing 
of  the  windows  in  circles  and  lozenges,  in  imitation  of  the  earliest 
specimens,  is  one  instance  of  the  general  correctness  of  the  additions. 
The  remainder  of  the  south  side  of  the  church,  as  well  as  the  east 
end,  are  greatly  concealed  by  adjacent  buildings;  the  bishop's 
chapel  is  a  small  building  formed  by  a  continuation  of  one  of  the 
aisles  of  the  Lady  chapel ;  it  displays  specimens  of  the  architecture 
of  the  thirteenth  century ;  it  was  much  injured  by  the  fire  in  1668, 
and  is  now  in  a  dilapidated  state,  being  doomed  to  destruction  to 
ninke  way  for  the  approach  to  the  new  London  bridge.  The  east 
front  of  the  church  is  an  entirely  new  design  by  Mr.  Gwilt ;  it  de- 
serves great  attention  for  the  elegance  of  its  architecture,  and  the 
general  correctness  of  the  detail.     At  the  angles  are  square  buttres- 
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ses,  the  sides  relieved  with  niches ;  the  finish  of  each  is  very  tasteful, 
it  consists  of  a  pinnacle,  formed  of  an  open  arcade  ranged  in  an 
octagon,  and  crowned  with  a  dwarf  spire ;  between  these  buttresses 
is  a  treble  Ian  et  window,  and  the  elevation  is  finished  with  a  gable 
in  which  is  a  handsome  circular  window  ;  on  the  apex  is  a  beautiful 
foliated  cross,  forming  an  appropriate  finish  to  this  front  of  the 
church.     Beneath  this  is  the  following  iifscription  : 

Thia  croBs,  the  last  stone 
towards  the  rebuilding  of  ihe  east 
end  of  the  choir  of  this  church, 
was  laid  in  the  presence  of  the 
Wardens  and  Gentlemen  composing 
the  Committee  of  Church  repairs, 
BY  Gborgb  Sadler,  Esq. 
Warden  of  the  Great  Account. 
Sept.  17,  Gborob  Gwilt, 

1824.  Architect. 

Having  brought  the  reader  from  the  west  front  to  the 
east  end  of  the  church,  by  the  south  side,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
proceed  m  a  retrograde  direction  to  arrive  at  the  point  from  which 
we  started.  The  north  side  of  the  church  is  greatly  concealed  by 
warehouses^  which  contain  extensive  vestiges  of  the  ancient  monastic 
buildings  ;  the  aisle  and  clerestory  of  the  choir  have  been  repaired 
by  Mr.  Gwilt,  and  assimilate  with  the  opposite  side ;  a  small  chapel 
dedicated  to  St.  John  fills  the  angle  between  the  choir  and  tran- 
sept ;  it  is  now  used  as  the  vestry.  The  transept  has  been  greatly 
modernized,  and  the  south  wall  brought  into  the  body  of  the  build- 
ing, and  supported  midway  on  an  arch  ;  the  original  pointed  win-  ' 
dows  have  been  deprived  of  their  tracery,  and  brick  instead  of 
stone  is  the  material  which  was  used  in  the  recesses ;  the  north 
aisle  of  the  nave  and  the  clerestory  have  been  rebuilt  or  rather 
faced  with  brick,  in  a  dull  tasteless  style,  but  the  mullions  of  the 
wmdows  have  however  been  preserved.  Near  the  transept  are  the 
remains  of  a  magnificent  Norman  doorway,  encircled  with  diagonal 
and  other  rich  mouldings,  an  almost  solitary  vestige  of  the  original 
Norman  church  ;  this  doorway  formed  the  communication  between 
the  church  and  the  cloisters.  The  tower  which  rises  from  the 
centre  of  the  church  is  a  bold  and  massive  structure,  without  heavi- 
ness ;  it  is  in  two  principal  stories,  each  of  which  has  two  windows 
in  every  face,  divided  into  compaitments  by  ujullions ;  in  the  south 
front,  the  two  upper  windows  have  been  partially  destroyed  to  make 
way  for  the  clock ;  an  embattled  parapet  finishes  the  wall,  and  at 
each  angle  is  an  octangular  turret  crowned  with  a  lofty  crocketted 
pinnacle  ending  in  a  vane :  the  tower  was  substantially  repaired, 
and  the  pinnacles  rebuilt  in  1825,  which  date  is  on  the  vanes. 

Having  surveyed  the  entire  exterior  of  the  church,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  notice  the  arch  attached  to  the  west  end,  which  is  a 
vestige  of  the  gate  of  the  close  that  still  retains  its  ancient  appella* 
tion,  though  confounded  with  the  name  of  a  modern  proprietor. 
Entering  the  west  door,  the  nave  is  the  first  object  or!  attention ;  and 
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bere  it  is  to  b^  observed,  that  the  organ  and  its  screen  encroach 
considerably  upon  the  limits  of  the  ancient  nave,  which  originally 
extended  to  the  transept.  On  each  side  are  seven  acutely  pointed 
arches,  springing  from  circular  pillars,  to  which  are  attached  small 
cylinders ;  aoove  these  arches  is  a  second  story  of  trefoil  and 
pointed  arc|)es  in  blank,  a  rather  unusual  mode  of  constructing  the 
gallery  story ;  oyer  this  is4he  third  or  clerestory,  which  being  pccur 
pied  by  the  windows  noticed  in  the  exterior,  k  is  unnecessary  to 
particularize  further.  The  ceiling  is  oak,  vaulted  and  groined  with 
numerous  intersections,  forming  a  tasteful  and  harmonious  design ; 
at  the  points  of  intersection  are  bosses  with  various  scriptural  de- 
vices and  armorial  bearings ;  the  arches  of  the  vault  spring  fiom 
corbels  representing  angels.  The  aisles  are  simply  vaulted  in  stone 
with  arches  and  cross  spriogers.  The  north  transept  has  a  similar 
ceiling  to  the  nave,  and  the  southern,  a  modern  plaister  ceiling  put 
up  in  lieu  of  the  one  which  fell  down  some  years  ago.  The 
four  beautiful  arches  which  sustain  the  tower,  are  worthy  of 
the  highest  admiration ;  the  archivolts  of  the  eastern  arch  rest 
on  corbels,  carved  with  the  heads  of  a  king  and  queen ;  and 
the  western  arch  have  in  like  manner  a  king  and  bishop.  The 
choir  in  its  restored  state,  shews  a  fine  specimen  of  the  archi- 
tecture of  the  thirteenth  century.  On  each  side  are  five  pointed 
arches^  the  archivolts  are  moulded  and  spring  from  circular 
pillars ;  the  second  story  like  the  nave,  has  pointed  arches,  forming 
an  arcade,  and  the  third,  or  clerestory,  is  rendered  highly  orna- 
mental by  open  screens  composed  of  three  lancet  arches  before 
every  window  ;  the  roof  is  an  acutely  pointed  vault,  groined  with 
arches  and  cross  springers,  with  handsome  bosses  at  the  mtersections. 
The  east  wall  is  occupied  by  a  magnificent  altar  screen,  composed 
of  series  of  niches  which  still  retain  some  of  their  pristine  features, 
although  the  canopies  have  been  chipped  to  a  plane  surface,  when 
the  late  altar  screen  was  set  up.  On  the  removal  of  that  unsightly 
termination  to  the  choir,  the  present  screen  was  discovered,  and  has 
since  been  cleaned ;  it  was  probably  the  work  of  Richard  Fox, 
bishop  of  Winchester,  from  1500  to  1528,  whose  favourite  device,  the 
pelican,  exists  in  the  ornamental  cornice  which  finishes  the  screen, 
and  was  still  more  prominent  on  the  soffite  of  the  old  eastern  window. 
Above  this  screen  a  lancet  window  of  three  arches,  fronted  by  an 
open  screen,  forms  an  appropriate  finish,  filling  up  the  entire  wall 
to  the  roof.  The  aisles  are  vaulted  in  the  same  style  as  the  choir. 
The  Lady  Chapel  is  made  in  length  into  three,  and  in  breadth  into 
four  aisles,  by  six  groups  of  clustered  columns;  the  roof  is  an 
acutely  arched  vault,  groined  in  compartments :  at  the  north  cast 
extremity  are  the  remains  of  an  altar.  The  Bishop's  Chapel  is  di- 
vided from  the  present  by  a  pointed  arch ;  it  has  a  modem  ceiling 
of  plaister. 

The  part  now  used  for  divine  service,  comprehends  the  ancient 
choir,  and  two  arches  of  the  nave,  the  organ  with  its  supporting 
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gillery  occupyiog  another ;  the  transepts,  until  late,  were  used«  but 
they  have  been  walled  off  from  the  church  for  the  purpose  of  repairs, 
which  have  never  taken  place ;  at  present,  the  whole  has  a  dis- 
graceful appearance,  and  it  is  sincerely  to  be  hoped  that  Mr.  Gwilt'a 
plans  for  restoring  the  building,  will  be  carried  into  effect  without 
further  delay.  The  interior  of  this  church  shews,  at  present,  a 
very  unusual  state  for  a  building  of  the  establishment. 

Dimensions. 

ft.    is 

Length  of  nave 130    6 

Width  of  nave,  including  the  aisle 68     9 

Length  of  choir 76    6 

Width  of  choir,  including  the  aisles 60     Q 

Length  of  Virgin's  chapel 60     9 

Width  of  ditto 41    0 

Length  of  Bishop's  chapel 84    0 

Widthofditto    17    3 

Length  of  north  transept 36    0 

Widthofditto 24    0 

Length  of  south  transept    41     0 

Width  of  ditto 24     0 

Length  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen's  chapel  (destroyed) 51     6 

Widthofditto 41     0 

Length  of  St.  John's  chapel  from  the  vestry 26    0 

Width  of  ditto 20    3 

Entire  length  of  church,  clear  of  walls 284     3 

Ditto,  mcludmg  walls 292     3 

Width,  clear  of  walls,  at  the  transepts 113    0 

Ditto,  including  walls 123    0 

Height,  withui  the  church 47    0 

Ditto,  tower  and  pinnacles 150     0 

The  tower  contains  twelve  of  the  most  melodious  and  deep  toned 
bells  in  Great  Britain,  the  tenor  being  only  half  a  note  higher  than 
St.  Paul's  great  bell. 

The  monuments  are  very  numerous.  The  most  interesting  is  the 
tomb  of  the  poet  Gower  in  what  is  now  a  part  of  the  north  aisle  of  the 
nave,  but  which  was  probably  originally  a  chapel  dedicated  to  some 
saint.  This  monument  consists  of  an  altar  tomb,  the  pedestal  en- 
riched with  a  row  of  upright  niches,  with  arched  heads,  enclosing 
five  sweeps.     A  fascia  above  is  thus  inscribed  : 

Hie  jacet  JohaDnU  (xower,  Armiger,  Anglorom  Poeta  celeberrimus,  ac  haic 
lacroedificio  benefactor  insignia  temporibui  Edw.  III.  et  Rich.  If- 

Here  lieth  John  Gower,  Eaq.  a  celebrated  English  poet,  also  a  benefactor  to 
this  ncred  edifice,  in  the  time  of  Ekiward  III.  and  Richard  II. 

Two  buttresses  spring  from  the  floor,  and  bound  the  monument 
at  the  head  and  foot ;  between  these  is  a  canopy  composed  of  three 
arches,  gracefully  pointed,  and  each  inclosing  five  sweeps ;  they  are 

2  K  2 
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carved  with  canopies  of  an  eleg^ant  foriDy  richly  crocketted,  and 
between  each  arch  is  a  pinnacle.  Behind  the  arches  are  two  aeries 
of  pannels,  with  arched  heads  enclosing  three  sweeps ;  the  whole  is 
finished  with  a  frieze  and  cornice  ;  on  the  ledger  of  the  altar  tomb 
lies  the  effigies  of  the  poet  in  a  long  close  gown  wrapped  round  his 
feet,  which  rest  on  a  lion.  Round  the  head  a  cornice  of  roses,  and 
the  neck  is  adorned  with  a  collar  of  SS*s.  The  head  of  the  statue 
lies  on  the  works  of  the  poet,  instead  of  a  pillow,  in  three  volumes^ 
labelled  '  Vox  clamantis,' '  Speculum  Meditantis,' and  'Confessio 
A  mantis.'  At  the  foot  of  the  effigy,  within  the  monument,  are  the 
arms  and  crest  of  Gower,  viz : 

*  Argent  on  a  chevron  azure,  three  leopards  faces,  or.  Crest,  on 
a  cbapeau  guies,  turned  up  ermine,  a  talbot  sejant  proper.  On 
the  back  of  the  monument,  just  above  the  effigy,  is  a  long  pannel, 
with  the  following  inscription  : 

ARMIOBR  ICDTUM  NIHIL  A  MODO  FUT  TIBI  TUTDH, 
RBDDIOIT  IMUOLUTUM,  MORTI  OBNBRALI  TRIBUTUH, 
8PIRITU8  BXUTCM  SB  QUADRAT  BS8B  80LUTUM, 
B8T  UBI  VIS  TUTQM  RBQNUM  8IVB  LABB  STATDTDH. 

On  a  smaller  pannel  near  the  head, — 

HOG  VtRI 
INTBR  INCLYTOS  MBMORANDI 
MONUMBNTUM  8RPULCHRALI 
RBSTADRARI  PROPRIIS  INPBN8I1 
PAROCHIA   HUJU8  MBOLA 

CURAVBRUNT, 

A.D.  MDCCXCVIII. 

And  on  a  corresponding  one  at  the  foot,  the  following: 

C  GOLiBLiio  Day, 
Capellaris   2     & 

i  guliblmo  winckwortii, 

CGdubluo  Swainb, 
Castodiboi  <     & 

(  Datidb  Durib. 
Aotante  homiblimo  Pastore  Davids  Gilson. 

Above  are  three  niches,  painted  with  female  figures,  bearing 
scrolls;  they  are  usually  styled  Charity,  Mercy,  and  Pity,  and  an: 
supposed  to  be  intended  for  personifications  of  these  virtues.  On  the 
scrolls  are  inscriptions*  as  follows  : 

PITY. 

Poar  la  Pitie,  Jesu  reparde 

Et  tteni  cest  ami  en  saufve  garde. 

Jesa !  for  thy  compassion  sake  look  down, 
And  guard  this  soul  as  if  it  were  thine  own. 

nbrcy. 

Oh  bon  Jesu !  faite  Mercy, 
Al'  aroe  dont  le  corps  gist  icy. 

Oh,  good  Jesu !   Mercy  sliew 
To  him  whose  body  lies  below. 

*  The  irandatioiifl  of    theie  inscriptions  are  taken    from  Mr.  Nigh  tin  ?a]o*a 

accoRQl  of  the  church 
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CH4  RITT. 

En  toy  qui  ei  Fits  de  Dieu  le  Pere 
Saafve  loit  qai  gist  tourt  cest  Pierre. 

May  he  who  liei  beneath  thii  stone 
Be  aa?*d  in  ihee,  God's  only  ton. 

The  ceiling  of  Ihe  canopy  is  richly  and  elegantly  groined  and 
springs  from  the  arches  of  the  canopy,  which,  having  no  supporters, 
are  formed  into  pendants  in  the  front ;  which,  with  corresponding 
ones  at  the  back,  sustain  the  groining.  The  whole  of  the  monument 
was  once  handsomely  painted  and  gilt;  it  is  now  much  out  of 
repair,  having  suffered  from  damp.* 

In  the  Bishop's  Chapel,  eastward  from  the  altar,  is  the  monu- 
ment of  bishop  Andrews.  He  is  represented  lying  on  a  fine  black 
and  white  marble  tomb,  habited  as  prelate  of  the  order  of  the 
garter  in  his  scarlet  robes,  in  full  proportion  ;  a  monument  raised  at 
his  feet,  on  which  are  placed  his  arms  between  two  small  figures  of 
Justice  and  Fortitude ;  and  within  a  garter  superscribed,  *  Honi  saii 
qui  mal  y  pense,*  &c.     The  tomb  has  the  following  inscription  : 

<  Sept  81  die  Lunae,hora  matotina  fereqaarta,  Lancelotai  Andrews,  episeopas 
Wintoniensis,  merilissimam  Lamen  Orbit  Christiani  mortous  est, 

Epbemeris  Laodiana, 
Anno  Domini  1686,  letatb  sues  71. 

Ki  the  head  of  the  tomb  : 

Monnmentam  qnod  hoc  resiitutum.    Anno  1764. 

A  plain  monument  in  the  north  wall,  in  memory  of  John  Morton, 
M.  A.     Ob.  Sept.  17,  1631. 

Sir  John  Shorter,  knight,  who  died  lord  mayor  of  the  city  of 
London,  the  4th  of  September,  1688,  aged  64  years.  Also  dame 
Isabella,  his  wife,  obiit  January,  1703,  aged  72  years. 

On  a  stone,  under  the  Grocers*  arms : 

Garret  some  called  him,  bat  that  was  too  high. 
His  name  is  Garrard,  who  now  here  doth  lye : 
He  in  his  youth  was  toss'd  with  many  a  wave. 
But  now  at  port  arrived,  rests  in  his  grave. 
The  churcli  he  did  frequent  while  he  had  breath. 
And  wichM  to  lie  therein  after  his  death. 
Weep  not  for  him,  sioce  he  is  gone  before 
To  Heaven,  where  grocers  there  are  many  more.' 

Here  also,  on  the  28th  of  November,  1807,  was  buried  Abraham 
Newland,  esq.  fifty  years  the  faithful  and  diligent  cashier  to  the 
Bank  of  England.  A  neat  slab,  from  a  design  by  J.  Soane,  esq. 
is  placed  in  the  chapel  to  his  memory. 

In  the  chapel  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen  were  the  following  monu- 
ments : — 

Ou  the  east  side  of  this  chapel  was  a  marble  monument,  adorned 
with  two  composite   pilasters,  entablature,  and  dejni-statue ;  and 

^  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  parish       this  monument,  with  their  church,  to 
will  follow  the  excellent  example  re-       its  original  l>eauty. 
corded  in  the  inscriptions,  and  restore 
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below,  under  two  arches,  the  following  inscriptioD,   enriched  with 
two  termini  and  a  cherub  : 

'  This  monameDt  is  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  John  Bingham,  esq.  tadler  lo 
qaeen  Elizabeth  and  Iiing  James,  who  was  a  good  benefactor  to  this  parbh  and 
free-school.  He  departed  this  life  in  September,  1685,  in  the  75th  year  of  bis 
age,  and  his  body  lies  buried  in  the  Tanlt before  this  monamenC,  where  iteipccis 
the  resurrection  of  the  jost.* 

William  Emerson,  '  who  departed  out  of  this  life  the  27th  of 
June,  anno  1675,  in  the  year  of  his  age  02.'  This  pleasing  little 
monument  is  decorated  with  a  diminutive  emaciated  figure,  lying  in 
a  shroud,  on  a  mat.  The  excellence  of  the  sculpture  is  almost 
equal  to  the  best  plaster  casts.  It  is  now  deposited  in  the  Vir- 
gin's chapel. 

A  handsome  cenotaph  to  the  memory  of  the  reverend  Mr.  Thomas 
Jones,  one  of  the  chaplauis  of  this  church ;  a  '  pious  and  painful 
minister,'  who  died  June  6, 1762,  aged  35,  and  was  buried  in  the 
Bishop's  Chapel,  in  bishop  Andrewss  vault.  The  head  of  the  de- 
ceased has  much  expression. 

In  this  chapel  was  a  gravestone  ten  feet  m  l^tigth,  on  which  was 
formerly  a  border  and  figure  in  brass  of  a  bishop  in  his  pontificali- 
bus,  supposed  to  have  been  for  William  Wickham,  bishop  of  Lin- 
coln, and  afterwards  of  Winchester,  who  died  in  1595. 

In  the  chancel  and  middle  aisle,  near  the  altar.  Is .  a  monument 
of  black  and  white  marble,  adorned  with  pyramidal  figures,  Ionic 
pilasters,  and  arch ;  under  which  are  the  figures  of  the  alderman 
and  his  two  wives  and  children  below  in  a  kneeling  posture,  (fenced 
with  iron  rail  and  banister)  with  this  inscription  on  the  south 
side: 

'  Peter  Humble,  gentleman,  dedicates  this  monument  to  the  pious  memory  of 
Richard  Humble,  alderman  of  London,  and  Margaret  his  wife,  oaoghter  to  John 
Pierson,  of  Nathing,  in  the  county  of  Essex,  gentleman,  by  whom  be  had  issue 
two  sons,  John,  who  died  young,  and  the  above  named  Peter,  now  living ;  also 
four  daughters,  Catherine,  Weltham,  Margaret,  and  Blisabeth,  who  survived  the 
other  three,  and  was  interred  with  her  father  April  IS,  1616.  Richard  left  Isabel 
nis  second  wife,  widow,  who  was  the  daughter  of  Richard  Htnclimmon,of  Hen- 
ley, in  the  county  of  York,  gentleman  ;  bequeathing  to  the  poor  of  this  parisli 
6/.  4t,  per  annum  forever,  out  of  the  tenements  adjoining  to  the  south  side  of  th€ 
Three  Crown-gate,  in  Soutbwark.* 

And  on  the  north  side  of  this  monument  are  these  Imes: 

Like  to  the  damask  rose  you  see. 

Or  like  the  blossom  on  the  tree. 

Or  like  the  dainty  flower  of  May, 

Or  like  the  morning  of  the  day. 

Or  like  the  sun,  or  like  the  shade. 

Or  like  the  gourd  which  Jonas  had, 

Even  so  is  man,  whose  thread  is  spun 
Drawn  out,  and  cut  and  so  is  done. 

The  rose  withers,  the  blossom  blasteth. 

The  flower  fades,  ilie  moning  hasteth, 

!rhe  sun  sets,  the  shadow  flies, 

The  gourd  consumes,  and  man  he  diet.' 
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Edward  Robinson  Brewer  died  20th  of  Jul^,  1652,  and  his  two 
ffimsy  Edward  and  Richard.     The  gravestone  is  thus  inscribed : 

Underneath  this  stone  lie  three, 
Join*d  by  consanguinity ; 
The  feiher  be  did  lead  the  way, 
(Hit  sons  made  haste,  death  coald  not  itay.) 
The  eldest  son  the  next  did  go. 
The  younger  might  in  vain  say  no. 
Bat  as  they  all  recei?*d  their  breath. 
So  did  they  soon  resign  to  death. 
For  to  enjoy  that  heavenly  rest. 
Which  11  ordain'd  for  those  who'reblesC. 

In  the  north  aisle  are  two  old  tombs,  in  the  wall  near  the  east 
end,  the  plates  with  the  inscriptions  being  stolen  away ;  one  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  erected  in  memory  of  Thomas  Cure,  esq.  sadler 
to  Edward  VI.  queen  Mary,  and  queen  Elizabeth,  who  died  1688  ; 
the  second  to  '  Mark  Proudfoot,  gentleman,  servant  to  king  James 
and  the  late  kmg  Charles  sixty  years.  Obiit  20  March^  1667, 
aged  80.' 

About  thirty  years  ago  a  neat  marble  slab  was  placed  hnder  the 

arch   of  the  first  of  these  small  altar  tombs;  it  it  inscribed  as 

follows : 

Thomas  Care,  esq.  of  Soathwark, 
Obiit  84  May,  1588. 
Elizabetha,  tibi  princeps,  servibit  equorum 
A  sellls  cnrns  daem  lapis  iste  tegit 
Serviit  Edwardoregi  Marieeqoe  sorori 
Principibns  magna  est  laas  placaisse  tabus 
CoDvixit  canctis  charas.    Respublica  corss 
Semper  erat  caro  coa?moda  pfebis  erant 
Dam  vixit  tribui  senibus  aleadis 
Ndmmorum  in  sumptds  annaa  donadoinos. 
Obiit  84  die  Maii,  An.  Dom.  1588. 

A  little  farther  westward  in  the  wall,  a  m^umcnt  addrned  with 

two  square  columns  and  entablature  of  the  Corinthian  order,  the 

demi-figures  of  the  deceased  and   his  wife,  and  the  figures  of  six 

children  below  in  a  kneeluig  posture  ;  a  winged  death's  head,  ftc. 

The  inscription : 

An  epitaph  upon  John  Trehearne,^  Gentleman  Porter  to  king  Jaraef  I 

Had  kings  s  power  to  lend  their  sabjects  bfeath, 
Trebearne,  thoo  shoold^st  not  be  cast  down  by  death ; 
Thy  royal  master  still  woald  keep  thee  then. 
But  length  of  days  are  beyond  reach  of  men ; 
Nor  wealth,  nor  ittength,  nor  great  men*s  love  clin  ease 
The  wound,  death's  arrows  make,  for  thoa  hast  these : 
lothy  king's  court,  good  place  to  thee  is  given. 
Whence  thoo  shalt  go  the  king's  court  of  heaven* 

This  monument  is  in  a  most  shameful  state  of  decay,  through  neg- 
ligence. 

*  The  arms  of  Treheame  contain  one  in  the  introducing  of  ihr§§  kekMii 

of  those  panning  allasions,  which  at  one  or  herons,  evidently  in  allusion  to 

time  were  thooght  to  be  indications  of  the  nanle. 
eitraordinary  wit  and  genius.    1 1  consists 
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In  the  north  transept  is  a  monument  of  marble^  and  olher  stone, 

adorned  with  columns,  entablature,   and  arched  pediments  of  the 

Ionic  order ;  also  the  figure  of  the  deceased,  habited  in  a  gown  lined 

with  fur,  and  cum  bent ;  his  head  reposing  on  the  palm  of  his  right 

hand,  in  the  left  a  book ;  also  a  cherub.     The  epitaph : 

Here  Lockjer  lies  interred,  enoagh  j  his  name, 
Speaks  one,  hath  few  compeiitore  io  fame; 
A  name  so  great,  so  gen'ral,  it  may  scorn 
loscriplions,  which  do  vulgar  tombs  adorn. 
A  diminution  *tis  to  write  in  verse, 
HiseulogieSj  which  most  men's  mouths  rehearse; 
His  virtues  and  his  pills  are  so  well  known, 
Thst  envy  canH  confine  them  under  stone; 
But  they'll  survive  his  dust,  and  not  expiie 
Till  all  things  else,  at  th'  universal  fire. 
This  verse  is  lost,  his  pills  embalm  him  safe, 
To  future  times,  without  an  epitaph. 

Deceased  April  86,  A.  D.  16T8,  aged  79. 

Adjoming  this  monument  is  the  figure  of  a  knight  templar  formed 
of  wood,  in  a  cumbent  posture,  his  sword  drawn  and  held  across  his 
breast.  At  his  feet  the  remains  of  some  animal  not  easily  distin- 
guishable. Probably  William  Warren,  earl  of  Surry,  who  went  to  Je- 
rusalem during  the  crusades,  was  slain  in  battle  in  1148,  and  said  to 
have  been  buried  within  these  walls.  This  figure  is  now  placed  erect. 

A  very  graceful  neat  monument  of  white  marble  veined  with  blue, 
adorned  with  two  pilasters,  entablature,  and  pediment;  a  bust 
onder  a  canopy  curtain,  between  the  figures  of  two  babes  weeping ; 
also  cherubim,  cartouches,  death  heads,  and  this  inscription  : 

To  the  memory  of  Mr.  Richard  Blisse  of  this  parish,  a  faithful  friend  and  most 
afiectionate  husband.  His  wife  Elizabeth,  out  of  a  just  sense  of  her  loss,  bath 
caused  this  monument  to  be  erected  as  the  last  testimony  of  her  love.  He  died 
suddenly  the  4th  of  August,  and  was  buried  underneath,  the  18th  of  the  same 
month,  A.  D.  1703,  eetat.  67,  coniug.  29.  Also  dame  Elizabeth  Mathews,  wife  of 
the  aforesaid  Richard  Blisse,  and  relict  of  sir  George  Mathews,  knt.  who  departed 
this  life  the  lOtb  of  January,  1789-80,  in  the  79th  year  of  his  age. 

A  gravestone  in  the  area,  near  the  north  end  of  the  cross  aisle,  of 
grey  marble,  inscribed  : 

Here  lies  the  body  of  the  reverend  Mr.  Richard  Martin,  who  was  for  neai 
1 1  years  one  of  the  ministers  of  this  church  (as  his  father  had  been  for  SS  years) 
He  was  also  prebendary  of  Westminster,  and  chaplain  to  the  8d  troop  of  guards^ 
Ob.  88  April,  1708. 

At  the  west  end  of  the  north  aisle  is  a  handsome  tablet  of  veined 
marble,  with  a  bust  of  the  deceased,  to  the  memory  of  A,  Morgan, 
esq.  of  Savage-gardens,  London.  He  died  at  Dulwich,  October 
13, 1818,  aged  71.  The  above  gentleman  was  one  of  the  authors 
of  the  history  of  this  parish. 

Here  was  also  buried  Thomas  Yong,  Clarencieux  king  at  arms  ^ 
William,  lord  Scales;  John  Buckland,  glover,  1625;  with  this 
f'pitaph : 

Not  twice  ten  years  of  age  a  weary  breathj 
Have  1  exchanged  for  a  happy  death. 
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My  course  lo  short,  the  longer  is  my  rest, 
God  takes  Ibem  soonest  whom  he  loveth  best. 
For  he  that's  boni  to-day  and  dies  to-morrow, 
Loselh  some  time  of  rest,  but  more  of  sorrow. 

The  living  may  be  called  a  rectory  impropriate,  the  churchwar- 
dens receiving  tithes  since  the  32nd  of  Henry  VI 11.  to  the  year 
1672,  when  the  parish  of  Christchurch  being  taken  out  of  this,  the 
tithes  ceased ;  but  the  churchwardens  had  power  granted  them 
by  an  act  •f  parliament  passed  in  the  13th  of  Charles  II.  1661,  to 
raise  (m  lieu  of  those  tithes)  and  levy  upon  the  parish  a  sum  not  ex- 
ceeding 350/.  per  annum,  to  be  applied  to  two  preaching  chaplains 
each  100/.  per  annum ;  to  the  master  of  the  free-school  30/.  per 
annum ;  and  Uie  residue  to  be  laid  out  in  the  reparation  of  the 
church. 

The  parish  have  subsequently  increased  the  salaries  of  the  chap- 
lains to  200/.  per  annum  each. 

In  this  church  was  interred,  without  any  memorial,  that  eminent 
dramatic  poet,  Mr.  John  Fletcher,  who  died  of  the  plague  August 
19,  16*25;  and  in  the  church-yard  is  interred  another  poet,  Philip 
Massinger ;  the  comedians  attended  him  to  his  grave.  It  does  not 
appear,  from  the  strictest  search,  that  a  stone,  or  inscription  of  any 
kind,  marked  the  place  where  his  dust  was  deposited ;  even  the 
memorial  of  his  mortality  is  given  with  a  pathetic  brevity  which 
accords  but  too  well  with  the  obscure  and  humble  passages  of  bis 
life :  *  March  20,  1639-40,  buried  Philip  Massinger,  a  stranger.' 
No  flowers  were  flung  into  his  grave ;  no  elegies  'soothed  his  hover« 
ing  spirit  ;*  and  of  all  the  admirers  of  his  talents  and  his  worth,  none 
but  sir  Aston  Cockayne  dedicated  a  line  to  his  memory.* 

Respectmg  the  parish  books,  Mr.  Nightingale  makes  the  follow- 
ing observations,  •  The  ill-judged  zeal  of  the  bishop  of  this  diocese, 
about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  to  what  he  denominated 
Popish  superstition;  committed  to  the  flames  all  those  parochial  re- 
cords which  were  written  in  the  Latin  tongue,  as  if  the  classical 
purity  of  that  comprehensive  language  must,  of  necessity,  have  been 
associated  with  the  real  or  supposed  errors  and  wickedness  of  the 
times  preceding  the  reformation.  The  order  for  this  act  of  bigotted 
superstition,  for  bigotry  may  be  exercised  even  against  bigotry  itself, 
and  it  is  possible  to  be  superstitious  even  in  an  abhorrence  of  fana- 
ticism, is  as  follows.'t 

'  May  31,  1561.  All  the  church  books  in  Latm,  ordered  to  be 
defaced,  according  to  the  injunctions  given  by  the  bishop/'t 

This  iconoclastic  zeal  has,  therefore,  for  ever  closed  from  our 
investigation,  the  earliest  records  of  the  history  of  the  priory  and 
subsequent  church  of  St.  Mary  Overy. 

A  more  wise  and  useful  innovation,  as  it  might  have  been,  and 

*  Giflbrd^a  Life  of  Massinger,  p.  t  ^i^l*  Horae,  dean  of  Dorban, 
iIt.  consecrated    bishop    of    Winchester, 

t  Nightiogale's  St.  Savioar,  p.  4.         Feb.  16,  1661,  died  Jane  1,  1580« 
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doubtless  was  denominated  sacrilege,  was  a  previous  order,  on  the 
18th  of  September,  1550,  to  dispose  of  the  '  Popish  vestments  to« 
wards  defraying  the  expenses  of  repairing  the  church,'  &c*  These 
consisted  of '  two  altar  cloths  and  a  vestment  of  black  velvet  and 
crimson  satten,  with  Ijans  of  silver  and  knobs  of  gold ;  a  deacon 
and  sub-deacon*s  cope  and  vestments,  of  green  velvet  and  crimson, 
with  flowers  of  gold  ;  a  variety  of  other  things  of  the  like  nature,  to 
the  amount  of  142.  69.  Sd.,  besides  all  the  copper  and  brass  uten- 
sils, except  such  as  were  wanted  for  the  communion,  witn  the  arti- 
cles following :  a  painted  cloth,  which  was  before  the  '  rood,'  7s. ; 
two  altar-cloths  of  white  fustian,  16s, ;  two  ditto  of  white  damask, 
with  flowers  of  green  and  gold,  21s. ;  two  ditto  of  green  and  white 
satted,  with  letters  of  gold,  58s. ;  one  salten  ditto,  17s.,  with  various 

other  things.' 

Co^U,  hoodfj  sod  habitf,  with  iheir  wearers  toss*d 
And  flotter'd  into  ra^s. — Milton. 

Priory  of  Sl  Mary  Overy, 

Stow  informs  us,  from  a  tradition  delivered  to  him  by  Linsted,  the 
last  prior,  and  who  surrendered  the  house  to  king  Henry  VIII.  that 
there  was,  long  before  the  conquest,  a  house  of  sisters,  founded  by 
a  inaiden  lady  named  Mary,  and  endowed  by  her  with  the  profits 
of  a  ferry  across  the  Thames ;  that  afterwards  it  was  converted  by 
ft  noble  lady  of  the  name  of  Swilhen  into  a  college  of  priests,  who, 
in  place  of  the  ferry,  built  the  first  bridge  over  the  Thames,  of 
timber,  and  kept  it  in  repair.  Mr.  Bray,  the  historian  of  the  county, 
Very  justly  remarks,  that '  it  is  inconsistent  to  suppose  that  the  priests 
would  build  a  bridge,  it  they  were  able  to  do  so,  by  which  the  pro- 
fits of  iheir  ferry  would  be  aestroyed,  and  they  would  lose  the  means 
of  inaintaining  it,  when  built.  Switheu  has  been,  in  all  other 
instahces,  considered  as  the  name  of  a  man.'* 

Bishop  Tannerf  observes,  that  this  account  of  the  foundation  of 
the  religious  house  here  is  not  confirmed  by  any  other  authority  in 
print  or  manuscript  that  had  occurred  to  him,  and  must  depend  on 
the  story  told  to  that  good  old  antiquary,  Stow ;  that,  according  to 
Matthew  of  Westminster,  canons  regular  (then  newly  come  into 
England)  were  placed  here,  and  by  bishop  Giffard,  according  to 
the  Hist.  Maj.  Winton;  but  the  bishop  observes,  that  this  last  ac- 
count is  inconsistent  with  what  had  been  said  two  pages  l»efore,  that 
bishop  Giffard  was  then  in  exile  (which  in  truth  he  then  was,  and 
had  beefi  tor  some  years,  for  refusing,  after  the  king  had  appointed 
him  to  the  see  of  Wmchester,  vacant  in  1070  by  the  death  of  bishop 
Waikelyn,  to  receive  consecration  trom  the  archbishop  of  York, 
after  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  had  refused  to  perform  that 
office,  and  he  continued  in  exile  till  1107).  'And  whether,'  says 
bisliop  Tanner, '  this  bishop  was  at  any  other  time  founder^  there 

^  Vol.  Hi.  p.  509.  t  Notttia    Moossdca  i&U  9&ath- 

wark. 
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18  reason  to  doubt ;  no  deed  to  that  effect  baying  yet  appeared,  no 
bint  to  that  purport  in  his  own  charter  of  confirmation  of  the  church 
of  Stoke  Pogis  to  this  priory,  nor  in  the  annals  of  Waverly  abbey, 
that  kind  of  chronicle  not  being  usually  silent  in  regard  to  acts  so 
much  to  the  honour  of  their  founder/ 

There  seems,  however,  to  be  no  doubt,  that  m  1106  this  founda- 
tion was  renewed  for  canons  regular,  by  William  Pont  d*Arch  and 
William  Dauncey,  two  Norman  knights,  and  that  this  bishop,  when 
he  obtabied  quiet  possession  of  his  see  in  1107>  assisted  them,  and 
built  the  nave  of  their  church ;  on  which  account,  perhaps,  some 
have  called  him  the  founder.  In  the  Monastican  Angliconum*  is  a 
grant,  or  more  properly  A  confirmation  to  this  priory,  by  king  Ste- 
phen, of  the  stone  house,  hi  Dowgate,  which  had  been  the  residence 
of  William  Pmit  d*Areh. 

In  consequence  of  the  fi^e  which  happened  hi  the  14th  of  king 
John,  mentioned  l>efore,t  the  prior  and  convent  built  a  place  in 
which  they  celebrated  divine  service,  till  their  own  was  rebuilt ;  and 
this  they  called  the  hospital  of  St.  Thomas. 

The  priory  was  rebuilt  not  many  years  after  by  the  munificence 
of  Peter  de  Rupibus,  bishop  of  Winchester  (so  made  m  1206),  who 
also  erected  a  spacious  chapel,  and  dedicated  it  to  St.  Mary  Mag- 
dalen, which  afterwards  became  the  paHsh  church  of  that  name, 
and  was  afterwards  made  the  south  aisle  of  the  priory  church.  In 
1273,  Walter,  archbishop  of  York,  granted  thirty  days  faidulgencfe 
to  all  who  should  contribute  to  the  erection  off  this  church.} 

The  piriory  was  agam  burnt  or  damaged  by  fire  in  the  reign  of 
Richard  II.  and  was  rebuilt  or  repaii^d  in  thai  or  the  sacoeeding 
reign; 

It  is  probable  that  cardinal  Beaufort  (son  of  John  of  Ghent,  duke 
of  Lancaster,  son  of  Edward  III.)  contribnted  to  the  repair  of  this 
church,  as  the  arms  of  the  Beatiforts  are  catted  in  stone  dn  d  pWht 
in  the  south  transept;  and  what  reMitiifs  of  sculpture  on  each  side 
of  them  appears  tb  be  designed  for  the  Strings  bf  a  etfrdhiars  hat, 
which  perhaps  was  placed  ovef  them.  The  fifms.arei  quarierly 
France  and  Euglund,  a  bordure  coihpone  arff.  Snd  az.  In  1423^ 
the  second  of  Henry  VL  James  the  first,  king  Of  Scotland,  was 
married  here  to  Joan,  eldest  daughter  ol  John  Beaufort,  earl  of 
Somerset,  and  brother  to  thecardmal,  by  whom  th^  mtfteb  Was  nmd^, 
to  support  his  family  by  an  alliance  with  that  kbgdom.  This  was 
on  the  release  of  James  from  the  prison  where  he  had  remained 
eighteen  years,  having  been  taken  by  Henry  IV.  as  he  was  gomg  to 
the  court  of  France.  The  marriage  feast  was  kept  ti  the  bishop  of 
Winche8ter*s  palace,  on  the  Bankside. 

On  the  14th  of  October,  S2nd  of  Henry  YIII.  1541,  this  houie 
was  surrendered  by  Bartholomew  Linsted,  alias  Fowle,  prior,  who 
had  a  ))ensiaii  bt  100/.  a  year  granted  to  him.    Ik  i^ns  valued,  ac- 

•  Vol.  it  86,  a.  ,  ^       u  w^  t  y^^  ante,  p.  486. 

f  tti«.- <!§«.  4871.  p:  <M. 
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cordiog  to  Speed,  at  656/.  lOs.  Od.  or  nett,  according  to  Dugdale, 
624/.  6f .  6d. 

Among  the  temporalities  belonging  to  this  priory  were  the  fol- 
owing : — 

Henry  I.  granted  to  them  the  church  of  St.  Margaret  in  South- 
wark ;  Alexander  Fitzgerald  (temp.  Henry  I.  or  H.)  gave  them  all 
his  land  of  Waleton,  &c. 

King  Stephen  the  tithe  of  his  farm  of  Southwark. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  H.  Cicely,  countess  of  Hereford,  bestowed 
on  this  priory  all  her  lands  in  Ketebrook,  and  4/.  a  year  in 
Preston. 

William  de  Ros  gave  the  Eremiiorium  of  Plumsted,  in  Kent, 
with  three  acres  of  land  in  the  marshes,  &c. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  William  de  Montfichet^  and  Roese,  bis 
wife,  gave  them  the  titne  of  his  house  at  Cupefeld,  and  ten  acres  of 
Sand  in  the  same  manor. 

They  had  four  acres  of  land  in  Chelsham,  twenty  acres  in  Charle- 
ton,  twenty-eight  acres  in  Kidebroke,  and  divers  messuages  in 
Southwark.  They  had  lands  in  North  Tadworth  and  Betham 
parva,*  common  of  pasture  in  Ewel,  Banstead,  North  and  South 
Tadworth,  lands  in  Ocstead ;  a  tenement  in  Camerwell,  Newenton, 
and  Lambeth  (all in  Surrey);  lands,  tenements,  and  woods  in  Stoke 
Pog^s,  Bucks;  and  the  appropriation  of  Westilbury,  Addington, 
Oxted,  Mitcham,  Clapbam,  and  Camerwell. 

Their  spiritualities  were  as  follows : 

The  advowsons  of  the  churches  of  Mitcham,  Plumbeton,  Benestede, 
Wudemarsesthorne,  Berghes,  St.  Margaret  Southwark,  Crechesfeld 
(Reigate),  Beschesward,  Leigh,  St.  Giles,  Stoke  Pogis,  Bucks; 
Ketebrook  (now  an  appendage  to  Charlton,  Kent),  Totinges,  Edtn- 
ton,  Newithgate  (Newdigate),  Hokering,  Norfolk ;  St.  Benet  Sherc 
hog,  St.  Mary  Abchurch,  St.  Mildred  Bread-street,  St.  Mildred, 
Poultry,  and  Trinity  the  lessy  in  London. 

After  the  dissolution  on  the  18th  of  July,  the  36lh  of  Henry  VII  f. 
1545,  the  priory  was  granted  to  sir  Anthony  Brown,  knt.  (who  was 
grantee  of  numerous  religious  houses  in  this  and  other  counties,) 
by  the  description  of  '  Totum  ntum  septtLtn  eircuitum  ambiium  el  I 

preeinctum  nuper  moncuterii  siveprioratus  beats  Maria  Occrey, 
in  com.  Surr  :*  and  all  messuages,  wharfs,  shops,  &c.  within  the 
close  of  the  same  monastery,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Saviour,  lately  so 
created  (as  before  mentioned)  late  in  the  tenure  of  Henry  Delynger, 
and  others,  and  the  brew-house  and  houses  in  St.  Mary  Magdalen. 

Sir  Anthony  Brown  was  master  of  the  hone  to  king  Henry  VKI. 
and  king  Eklward  VI.  and  died  May  6, 1548,  leaving  Anthony  his  son 
and  heir,  who  was  created  viscount  Montague,  and  died  seised 
hereof  Oct.  19,  1505,  leaving  Anthony  his  grandson  his  heir,  aged 
10.  The  latter  died  Oct.  23,  1620,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Francis, 

•  Query?  Little  Boolcbsm. 
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£ither  the  first  sir  Anthony,  or  his  son,  built  a  house  here,  and 
from  him  the  site  of  the  priory  got  and  has  retained  the  name  of 
Montague  close.  This  house,  which  has  just  been  taken  down/  was 
the  residence  of  the  viscounts  widow  in  1596  and  1597.  In  the 
former  year  is  an  entry  in  the  parish  books,  that  a  new  door  should 
be  made  in  the  church  wall,  entering  into  my  lord  Montacute*s 
house,  in  place  of  the  old  door  stopped  up. 

In  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  i808,t  is  some  de3cription  of 
what  remamed  of  this  house,  with  a  small  print  of  it.  It  stood 
near  the  west  end  of  the  church,  and  was  of  the  form  of  half  a  Ro- 
man H.  The  entrance  was  by  a  small  flight  of  stone  steps,  with  an 
ornament  in  the  shape  of  an  escuUeys  shell  over  the  door ;  the  ' 
rooms  were  lofty,  and  of  a  good  size,  and  the  fire  places  were  large. 
Some  years  ago  there  were  remains  of  rich  mouldings,  now  de- 
stroyed. 

The  writer  in  the  above  work  calls  this  mansion  Monteagle-house, 
and  says  it  was  the  residence  of  the  lord  of  that  name,  who  here 
received  the  anonymous  letter  which  led  to  the  discovery  of  the 
gunpowder  plot.  This  is  certainly  a  mistake,  arising  from  some 
resemblance  in  the  names  of  Montague  and  Monteagle.  The  letter 
was  given  to  lord  Monteagle's  footman  in  the  street,  but  in  what 
street  is  not  said,  and  his  lordship's  residence  is  not  named.t  There 
is  a  tradition,  that  in  consequence  of  this  discovery,  this  close  en- 
joyed certain  privileges ;  it  is  mentioned  in  the  act  of  queen  Anne 
for  administering  justice  in  privileged  places,  but  the  privileges 
here,  if  any,  must  have  been  derived  from  its  having  been  a  religious 
house. 

The  remains  of  the  priory  are  not  extensive  ;  on  the  west  side  of 
Montague-close  is  a  crypt  running  north  and  south,  about  100  feet 
long,  by  25  feet  wide,  in  two  aisles,  with  octangular  columns,  the 
roof  groined.  Over  it  is  a  spacious  room,  perhaps  the  dormitory  ; 
at  the  nortli  end  of  which  are  the  apparent  remains  of  a  large  win- 
dow, which  has  been  stopped  up :  and  on  each  side  of  the  room  are 
seen  marks  of  doorways  and  small  windows.  The  northern  end 
shews  the  original  open  timber- worked  roof,  with  two  strong  beams 
resting  on  stone  brackets.  On  the  east  side  are  five  narrow-painted 
windows,  and  on  the  west  one  larger.  The  exterior  has  several 
corbels,  with  remnants  of  groins  springing  from  them,  and  there  b 
one  part  of  a  doorway.  Messrs.  Concannon  and  Morgan,  who 
published  in  1795,§  says, '  that  part  of  the  east  and  north  sides  of 
the  cloister,  was  then  standing,  as  was  also  part  of  the  refectory  at 
the  north  east  end  of  the  cloisteri  both  then  in  the  possession  of 
Mr.  John  Peacock,  who  had  lately  taken  down  the  north  door  lead- 
ing to  the  refectory  and  cloister,  to  make  it  more  commodious  for 
his  business,  by  which  means  part  of  the  refectors  had  been  de- 
stroyed.    The  crypt  is  at  this  time  used  partly  as  stone  cellars, 

*  Novemtjer,  1828.  t  P.  777. 

t  Arcbjelogia,  xii.  p.  800  §  8yo.  1795,  p.  185. 
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partly  aa  itftbtea.  The  wfaote  it  corered  with  buildingi,  warehoiuei, 
&c. 

At  the  aouth  eutruice  to  Mmtague-cloie  is  another  lennant  ol 
the  priory,  it  coDusti  of  a  pointed  arcb  in  tolerable  preierralioii. 

In  St.  l^qviour'a  church-yard,  ia  a 


Freai 

Foupde^  at  the  charge  of  the  pariah,  by  authority  of  queen  Elita- 
beth,  in  1502.  The  achool-hbute  vaa  burned  down  m  1676,  bat 
rebuilt  in  a  handsome  style.  It  ia  of  brick,  two  atories  bi  height, 
with  a  door  in  the  uiiddle  of  the  ground  floor,  covered  with  a  acroll 
canopy  so  conimoD  in  bouses  of  the  latter  end  of  the  teventeenlh 
eptury. 

Oo  a  alone  tablet  over  the  aouth  gate  is  the  fallowing  inscrip- 
tion:— 

Libera  Schuli  Gramma [iutia  parochiiaoTDm  SuMii  Salnlorii  in  SoDlbwark* 
ui  Com.  Sarrie,ADDo  Quarto  Etegioa  Eliiabet^. 

It  ia  endowed  for  a  maater  and  usher,  and  is  free  for  such  poor 
children  as  are  natives  of  this  parish.  Adjoining  is  a  free  English 
qchool,  founded  by  Mrs.  Dnrolhy  Applebee,  about  168),  for  thiriy 
poor  Iwya  of  this  pariah,  to  be  instructed  in  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic. 

Contiguous  to  the  priory  of  St.  Mary  Overy,  formerly  alood 


fViitcbetttr  IJouae. 
The  town  reaidence  of  the  prelates  of  that  see.  H  waa  credad 
about  the  year  1107,  by  biihop  Giffard,  andwasoneof  the  most 
nagnificent  structures  in  the  city  or  suburbs  of  London,  having  a 
parh  or  domain  of  60  or  70  acres.  In  the  27thof  Edward  I.  12aj, 
John  de  Ponltasara,  a  bishop,  who  was  put  iii  by  llie  pope  oi  bia 
own  authority,  alienrd  to  the  prior  and  conveul  of  St.  Swilhm,  in 
Winton,  certain  houses,  with  a  garden,  &c.  contiguous  to  his  park 
here,  which  the  bishop  had  of  the  gift  of  William  Wysclham,  held 
of  the  kmg  by  the  service  of  five  knights  fees,  of  the  value  of 
31a.  3^.*  This  became  afterwarda  the  house  of  the  bisbopaof 
•  Eicbeal  9T  Ed*.  I.  D.  119. 
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Rochester.  It  continued  to  be  the  abode  of  his  successors  til)  the 
)>eginnbg  of  the  setenteenth  century,  when  it  was  forsaken  for  the 
mooB  agreeable  residence  at  Chelsea  lately  destroyed. 

In  1642,  the  parliament  resolved  that  the  bishop's  house  here 
should  be  used  as  a  prison,  and  that  Mr.  William  Deveni^h  should 
be  the  keeper;  and  Mr.  Willson  Ratcliffe  was  committed 
thereto  during  the  pleasure  of  the  house.  In  February  followi|ig» 
Devenish  was  authorised  to  provide  some  orthodox  and  godly  mi- 
nisters to  preach  in  this  house  for  the  instruction  of  the  souls  of  the 
prisoners,  and  he  was  to  prohibit  any  to  preach  there  who  were  not 
so  qualified,  or  that  were  not  well  affected  to  the  king  and  pitr- 
liament.* 

Among  the  prisoners  confined  here  was  the  celebrated  sirKenelm 
Digby,  who  here  wrote  his  book  on  '  Bodies,'  and  amused  himself 
witli  chemical  experiments,  and  making  artificial  stones  in  imitation 
of  emeralds,  rubies,  &c.  On  December  26,  1649,  it  was  sold  by 
parliament  to  Thomas  Walker,  of  Camberwell,  for  4,380/.  St.  Sd. 
In  the  indenture  of  sale  was  included  the  park  belonging  to  this 
mansion  ;  but  reverting  at  the  restoration  to  the  rightful  owner,  the 
house  was  for  the  greatest  part  demolished,  and  its  site,  as  well  as 
the  park,  leased  out  to  different  persons,  to  the  great  emolument  of 
the  see  of  Winchester. 

Vain  would  be  the  attempt  to  determine  the  extent  and  arrange- 
ment of  this  palace  from  its  present  remains.  The  site  was  probably 
divided  into  two  or  more  grand  courts,  the  principal  of  wnich  ap- 
pears to  have  had  its  range  of  stale  apartments  fronting  the  river ; 
and  part  of  this  range  is  now  almost  the  only  elevation  that  can  be 
traced.  Though  its  external  decorations  on  the  north  or  river  front, 
have  been  either  destroyed  or  bricked  up,  yet  in  the  other,  facing 
the  south,  are  many  curious  doorways  and  windows  in  various  styles, 
from  that  of  the  early  pointed  down  to  the  era  of  Henry  VIII. 
but  wofully  mutilated,  and  concealed  by  sheds,  slables,  and  ware- 
houses. 

On  the  site  of  a  considerable  part  of  this  palace  was  erected  the 
extensive  oil  and  mustard- mills  of  Messrs.  Wardle  and  Jqnes.  On 
the  evening  of  the  28lh  of  August,  1814,  these  extensive  works  lyere 
discovered  to  be  on  fire.  They  burnt  with  great  rapidity :  and  the 
flames  communicating  with  several  other  warehouses,  great  fears 
were  entertained  for  the  safety  of  the  ancient  church  nearly  adjoin- 
ing; through  great  exertion,  however,  the  fire  was  got  under,  and 
no  lives  were  lost. 

Ruinous  as  this  alarming  fire  proved  to  the  valuable  property  in 
this  neighbonrhood,  the  ever  watchful  antiquary  and  the  passionate 
admirers  of  art,  were  indebted  to  it  for  the  discovery  of  one  of  the 
finest  specimens  of  early  domestic  architecture  this  country  has  at 
any  time  produced.  This  was  the  remains  of  the  ancient  palace  of 
the  bishops  of  Winchester. 

*  Jouroab  of  the  Hoose  of  CommoDf. 
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The  ruins  of  this  venerable  palace,  as  tliey  appeared  immediately 
after  the  fire,  are  described  in  various  publications  of  that  year;  but 
Ihey  have  since  been  considerably  demolished,  and  little  now  re- 
mains ;  the  great  wall,  which  divided  the  hall  from  the  other  apart- 
ments, with  a  magnificent  circular  window,  was  built  against  in  the 
early  part  of  this  year.* 

This  beautiful  window  consists  of  several  triangular  compart- 
ments, enriched  with  higly  finished  tracery  of  a  noble  and  intricate 
design.  The  centre  commences  with  foliage  richly  worked,  from 
whence  proceed  twelve  radical  mullions  of  alternately  unequal  inter- 
vals ;  these  converge  to  a  pointed  trefoil  head,  and  are  so  arranged 
as  to  fall  within  a  hexagon  of  thirty-three  inches  radius,  whose  sides 
form  the  bases  of  six  equilateral  triangles  ;  these,  with  twelve  more 
attached  to  the  other  two  sides,  compose  a  second  hexagon  of  radius 
nearly  double  the  extent  of  the  inner  hexagon.  From  the  sides  of 
the  respective  triangles,  other  indications  of  the  mystical  number 
three  are  set  forth  by  the  curvilinear  lines,  forming  rich  and  beau- 
tiful trefoils,  which  ornament  the  whole.  The  diameter  of  this  win- 
dow, on  the  west  side,  inclusive  of  the  architrave  or  moulding  which 
encircles  the  whole,  is  14  feet  7  inches ;  but  on  the  east  side  the 
architrave  is  not  so  wide,  though  richer  in  workmanship.  The  dia* 
meter  on  this  side  is  13  feet  8  inches. 

In  the  spandrils  of  a  doorway  are  the  armst  of  Dr.  Stephen 
Gardiner  impaled  with  those  of  the  see  of  Winchester ;  and  the 
same  arms  again  repeated  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  doorway, 
leaving  out  those  of  the  see.  Mr.  Gwilt,  in  a  communication  to  the 
Gentleman's  Magazine,  says,  '  This  doorway  is  connected  with,  and 
in  fact  led  into,  a  range  of  buildings  shown  in  Hollar's  View  of 
London,  circa  1660,  branching  southward  of  the  hall  to  a  consider- 
able distance,  much  of  which  is  still  standing.' 

Rochester  House. 

Contiguous  to  Winchester-house,  on  the  south,  formerly  stood  the 
residence  of  the  bishops  of  Rochester.  On  July  5,  35th  Henry  VIII. 
Nicholas  Heath,  then  bishop  of  Rochester,  granted  to  John  Sturde- 
vant  the  office  of  keeper  of  the  house  or  episcopal  mansion,  and 
garden  adjoining  to  the  bishop  of  Winchester's  house :  which  house 
and  garden  formerly  belonged  to  the  priory  of  St.  Swilhin  in  Win- 
chester, lately  dissolved.  Stow  speaks  of  it  in  his  time  as  not 
having  been  of  a  long  time  frequented,  and  in  a  ruinous  condition. 
In  1604  it  was  let  on  lease  for  three  lives,  at  8/.  per  year,  and  after- 
wards divided  into  tenements.  In  1663,  it  was  let  at  20/.  a 
year. 

It  was  sold  by  parliament  in  1649,  with  Winchester-house,  to 
Thomas  Walker ;  but  at  the  restoration  reverted  to  its  legitimate 
owner,  and  has  been  let  on  leases. 

*  May,  1828.  gryphons'  heads,  erased  ar*  a  cioqiie* 

t  dzvLTe,  on  a  cross  or  between  four     foil  gu, — Vincent^  152. 
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When  a  new  plan  was  fortned  'or  the  Borough  market,  ia  1*750, 
part  of  the  site  of  this  house  was  taken  for  the  purpose,  at  a  rent  of 
14/.  13ff.  6d.  and  paying  occasionally  a  heavy  fine  on  renewal. 

What  is  now  denominated 

Sank  Side, 

was  formerly  a  range  of  dwellings  licensed  by  the  bishops  of  Win- 
chester, for  *  the  repair  of  incontinent  men  to  the  like  women.* 
These  were  denominated  *  the  Bordello,  or  Stewhouses.'  They  are 
mentioned  so  early  as  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  1162,  when  they  were 
eighteen  in  number,  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  bishop  of  Win- 
chester, from  whence  they  were  called  *  Winchester  geese  ;*  for 
their  regulation,  constitutions  were  published  by  the  bishop,  and  con- 
firmed by  parliament,  and  subsequently  further  confirmed  by  the 
crown  19  £dward  III.,  1345. 

In  a  parliament  holden  at  Westminster,  in  the  eighth  year  of  the 
reign  of  Henry  H.  it  was  ordained  by  the  commons,  and  confirmed 
by  the  king  and  lords,  *  That  divers  constitutions  for  ever  should  be 
kept  within  this  lordship  or  franchise,  according  to  the  old  customs 
that  had  there  been  time  out  of  mind.'     Some  of  these  were : 

*  That  no  stewholder,  or  his  wife,  should  let  or  stay  any  single 
woman  to  go  and  come  freely  at  all  times  when  they  listed. 

*  No  stewholder  to  keep  any  woman  to  board,  but  she  to  board 
abroad  at  her  pleasure. 

*  To  take  no  more  for  women's  chamber  in  the  week  than  fourteen 
pence. 

*  Not  to  keep  open  his  doors  on  the  holidays. 

'  Not  to  keep  any  single  woman  in  the  house  on  the  holidays,  but 
the  bailiff  to  see  them  voided  out  of  the  lordship. 

*  No  single  woman  to  be  kept  against  her  will  that  would  leave 
her  sin. 

*  No  stewholder  to  receive  any  woman  of  religion,  or  any  man's 
wife. 

*  No  single  woman  to  take  money  to  lie  with  any  man  by ;  she  may 
lay  with  him  all  night  till  the  morrow. 

'  No  man  to  be  drawn  or  enticed  into  any  stewhouse. 

*  The  constables,  bailiffs,  and  others,  every  week  to  search  every 
stewhouse. 

*  No  stewholder  to  keep  any  woman  that  hath  the  perilous  infir- 
mity of  burning ;  nor  to  sell  bread,  ale,  fish,  wood,  coal,  or  any  vic- 
tuals. Sec* 

These  and  many  more  orders  were  to  be  observed,  upon  great 
pain  and  punishment. 

There  were  also  several  patents  of  confirmation ;  exclusive 
of  those  mentioned  above.  In  the  4th  of  Richard  II.  these  stew- 
houses, then  belonging  to  sir  William  Walworth^  mayor  of  London, 
were  farmed  by  froes,  or  bawds,  of  Flanders,  and  were  destroyed 
by  Wat  Tyler  and  other  rebels  of  Kent. 

VOL.  IV  2  L 
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It  teems  highly  probable^  that  resentment  for  the  penooal  ifyury 
sustained  on  this  occasion  might  have  had  its  share»  as  well  as  Joy- 
alty,  in  producing  the  action  tor  which  Walworth  is  particularly  di»* 
tinguished.  The  ordinances  respecting  these  houses  weiei  however, 
again  confirmed  by  Henry  VI. ,  but  in  1506,  as  Fabian  informs  us, 
they  were  for  some  time  uninhabited.  It  was  not  long  before  they 
were  agam  opened,  that  is,  so  many  as  were  permitted  ; '  for  whereas 
before  were  eighteen  houses,  from  thenceforth  were  appointed  to  be 
used  but  twelve  only.'  These  privileged  stews  had  signs  painted  on 
the  fronts  which  looked  towards  the  Thames,  as  tlie  Boar*s-headf 
the  Cross-keys,  the  Gun,  the  Cardinal's'^hat,  &c.  Stow  relates, 
that  the  women  who  frequented  them  were  forbidden  the  rites  of 
the  church,  and  excluded  from  Christian  burial,  unless  they  were 
reconciled  to  it  before  they  died.  A  plot  of  ground,  called  '  The 
Single  Women's  Church- yard/ at  some  distance  from  the  parish 
church,  was  therefore  appointed  for  their  interment.  In  1546,  these 
stews  were  suppressed  by  Henry  VIII.  and  it  was  proclaimed  by 
sound  of  trumpet  that  they  should  be  no  longer  privileged  and  used 
as  a  common  brothel,  but  that  the  inhabitants  were  to  keep  good 
and  honest  rules,  as  in  other  places  of  this  realm. 

In  the  first  volume  of  a  collection  of  proclamations,  in  the  library 
of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London,  p.  225,  is  the  following : 

*  A  Proclamation  to  avoyde  the  ahhominabb  place,  catted 
Thb  Stsws. 

*Rex  Maiori  et  Vicecomitibue  Civitatia  Lond.  8aluiefn$ 
VohU  mandamusy  Sfc.  ^c. 

'  The  king^s  roost  excellent  majestic,  considering  howe  by  toile- 
rac  on  of  such  dissolute  and  miserrable  persons,  as  putting  awaie 
the  feare  of  Almightie  God  and  shame  of  the  world,  have  byne  suf' 
fered  to  dwell  besides  London  and  ells  where  in  common  open 
places,  called  The  StetteSy  and  there,  without  punishment  or  cor- 
reccion,  exercise  therein  abhominable  and  detestable  synue,  there 
hath  of  late  encreased  and  growne  such  enormities,  as  not  only 
provoke  instantly  the  anger  and  wrath  of  Almightie  God,  but  also 
engender  such  corrupcion  among  people  as  tendeth  to  the  intolle- 
rable  annoyance  of  the  common  wealth,  and  where  not  only  the 
youth  is  provoked,  enticed,  and  allured  to  execute  the  fleshly  lusts, 
but  also,  by  such  assemblies  of  evil  disposed  persons,  haunted  and 
accustomed  as  daily  devise  and  conspire  howe  to  spoyle  and  robb 
the  true  labouring  and  well-disposed  men  ;  for  theis  consideracions 
hath,  by  the  advise  of  his  counsele,  thought  requisite  utterly  to  ez- 
thict  such  abhominable  license,  and  cleerely  to  take  away  all  ooca* 
sion  of  the  same  ;  wherefore,  his  majestic  straightlie  chargeth  and 
commandeth,  that  all  such  persons  as  have  accustomed  most  abho- 
roinably  to  abuse  their  bodies,  contrary  to  God*s  lawe  and  honestie, 
in  any  such  common  places  called  the  Slewee,  in  or  about  the  cittie 
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of  LondoOf  art,  before  ihe  feaste  of  Easter  next  coining,  to  depart 
from  those  common  places,  and  resort  incontinently  to  their  natural 
countries,  with  their  bags  and  baggages,  upon  paine  of  yniprison- 
menti  and  further  to  be  punished  at  the  king's  niajestie's  will  and 
pleasure*      Furthermore,  his  majestic  straightlye  chargeth  and 
commauDdeth  that  all  such   househoulders  as  under  the  name 
of  bawds  have  kept  the  notable  and  marked  houses  and  knowne 
hoalclries,  for  the  saide  evil-disposed  persons ;  that  is  to  sale,  such 
householdeis  as  do  inhabite  the  houses,  wbited  and  painted  with 
signes  on  the  front  for  a  token  of  the  said  houses,  shall  avoyd  with 
bagge  and  baggage,  before  the  feaste  of  Easter  next  corny ng,  upon 
paine  of  like  punishment  at  the  kinge*s  majestie's  will  and  pleasure. 
Furthermore,  the  king's  majestic  straightlie  chargeth  and  com- 
inaundeth,  that  all  such  as  dwell  upon  the  banke,  called  the  Stewes, 
nere  London,  and  have  at  anie  tyme  before  this  proclamation,  sold 
any  manner  of  victuals  to  such  as  have  resorted  to  their  houses;  are 
before  the  sayd  feaste  of  Easter  to  cease  and  leave  off  their  victualling, 
and  forbear  to  retaine  any  host  or  stranger  into  their  house,  either 
to  eat,  drink,  or  lodge,  after  the  feaste  of  Easter  next  comyng, 
until  they  have  presented  themselves  before  the  king's  majestie's 
counsele,  and  there  bound  themselves  with  suretie  in  recognizance 
not  to  suffer  any  such  disorders  in  their  houses,  or  lodge  any  serv- 
ing man,  prentice,  or  woman  unmarried,  other  than  their  hired  ser- 
vants, upon  the  paine  before  specified.    The  king's  most  excellent 
majestic  also  chargeth  and  commaundeth,  that  no  owner  or  meane 
tenant  of  any  such  white  houses,  or  house,  where  the  sayd   lewd 
persons  have  had  resort  and  used  their  most  detestable  life,  do 
from  the  saide  feaste  of  Easter  presume  to  let  any  of  the  houses 
heretofore  abused  in  the  said  mischeefe,  in  the  streete  called  the 
Stewes  aforesaid,  to  any  person  or  persons,  before  the  same  owner 
or  mean  tenant  intending  to  make  lease  as  afore,  doe  present  the 
name  or  names  of  such  as  should  hier  the  same  to  the  king's  majes- 
tie's counsele,  and  that  before  them  the  leassee  hath  putt  in  bond 
and  suretie,  not  to  suffer  any  of  the  said  houses  to  be  abused,  as 
hath  beene  in  tymes  past  with  the  saide  abhomination,  upon  like 
pune  as  before  is  mencioncd. 

'Finallie.  to  the  intent  all  resort  should  be  eschued  to  the  said 
place,  the  king's  majestic  straightlie  chargeth  and  commaundeth, 
that  from  the  feast  of  Easter  next  ensuing  there  shall  be  no  beare- 
bating  be  used  in  that  rowe,  or  in  any  other  place  on  that  side  of 
the  bridge  called  London-bridge,  wherebye  the  accustomed  assem- 
blies may  be  in  that  place  clerely  abolished  and  extinct,  upon  like 
paine  as  well  to  them  that  keepe  the  beares  and  dogges  which  have 
byn  used  to  that  purpose,  as  to  all  such  as  will  resort  to  see  the 
same. 

'  Et  hocpericulo  {ncumbenti  nuUaienus  omiitat.  Teste  me  ipso 
apud  Wettm,  xiiio  die  Aprilie,  anno  trices^imo  septimo  regni 
Regis  Henriei  OctaviJ* 

2  L  2 
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The  liberty  of  the  Clink  ii  of  considerable  taic,  exlenduig  froin  (be 
river  to  Suffulk -street,  and  from  WincU ester-street  eaal,  to  Gravel- 
Isne  south.  This  liberty  belongs  to  the  see  of  Winchester,  and  a 
court  leet  is  held  yearlj'  at  Michaelmas,  for  the  election  of  olficen. 

There  nas  a  prison  belonging  to  this  liberty,  situate  «t  the  comer 
of  Matd-lane,  turning  out  of  Gravel-Iuie  ;  but  in  1746  it  was  in 
great  decay,  and  a  dwelling  house  on  the  BanksidL  wa«  UKd;  but 
it  was  burut  in  the  great  rials  of  1780,  and  at  the  present  time  then 
is  niMie. 


The  Rear  Garden,  1660. 
In  the  reign  oF  Henry  VIII.  the  Banhside,  Soulhtvark,  afleraards 
the  site  of  several  theatres,  parliculatly  of  the  Globe,  where  most  of 
Shakespeare's  plays  were  produced,  was  a  thinly.builrdislrict,  (he 
resort  of  the  idle  and  the  dissipated,  who  repaired  thither  to  indulge 
io  the  amuiemenis  of  bull-bailing,  bear-baiting,  and  various  other 
sports  which  were  tliere  carried  on,  particularly  in  the  space  between 
St.  Mary  Overy's  (now  St.  Saviour's)  church  and  Paris-garden,  a 
haralet  nearly  opposite  Black  friar's,   whence  there   waa   a   ferry 
across  the  Thames.     Skelton.a  poet  of  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  has 
the  following  curious  lines  upon  these  diversions: 
What  lotlie  ii  ihii  to  keep  iriih  daiiger 
A  great  mulive  iag  and  rowle  ouclie  l>eii 
And  lo  thii  rnd,  In  we  them  tno  fight, 
Wilh  lerriblp  learingi,  a  ful  onglie  light. 
And  jei,  melhinkFi,lho«>meD  are  moil  fooli  oral, 
Whose  ilore  of  monej'  ii  but  rerftmsl. 
And  yel,  ererj  Sundo;,  ihej  nil  lurely  iprnd 
One  peiiDj  oc  ino,  ihe  bear-wanl'i  living  lo  meDd. 
At  Patii  Garden,  each  Sunday,  a  man  ihal  not  Tail 
To  find  tuo  or  three  handred  for  Ihe  bear-trard'i  Tail 
One  hairpeny  apiece  they  uw  far  to  gire 
When  lonie  tiare  no  more  is  (heir  purK*.  I  twlietr*. 
We],  al  (be  la*!  day  Iheir  coTucience  vill  declare 
Tliu  the  poor  onght to  Itare  nil  IhejmS)  have  to  spare; 
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If  yoo^  therefore,  it  give  to  see  a  bear  fight. 
Be  sure  God  bis  curse  upon  you  will  light. 

The  annexed  engraving,  representing  the  scene  of  these  sports, 
has  been  copied,  with  scrupulous  accuracy,  from  an  early  pkui  of 
the  manor  of  Paris-garden,  in  the  possession  of  W.  Bray,  esq. 
F.  S.  A. 

Oo  closely  inspectmg  the  engraving,  it  will  be  seen  that  combats  are 
represented  as  taking  place  in  the  interior  of  the  edifice.  The  bulls 
and  bears  are  displayed  below,  ranged  opposite  to  each  other  in 
rows.  The  square  enclosures  betwixt  them  are  pools  of  water,  in 
which  the  animals  were  washed ;  and  the  oblong  slips  to  the  left  are 
old  pike  ponds :  Pye  or  Pike-gardens  still  exist. 

Whether  these  '  rough  games,'  as  a  certain  author  terms  them, 
were  then  exhibited  in  the  same  or  similar  amphitheatres,  to  those 
afterwards  engraved  in  our  old  plans,  or  in  the  open  air,  the  extract 
does  not  inform  us ;  nor  does  Stow*s  account  afford  any  better  idea.  He 
merely  tells  us,  that  there  were  on  the  west  bank '  two  bear  gardens, 
the  old  and  the  new ;  places  wherein  were  kept  beares,  bulls,  and 
other  beasts  to  be  bayted  ;  as  also  roastives  in  several  kenels,  nou- 
rished to  bayt  them.  These  beares  and  other  beasts,*  he  adds, '  are 
there  kept  in  plots  of  ground  scaffolded  aliout  for  the  beholders  to 
stand  safe. 

In  Aggas's  plan,  taken  1574,  and  the  plan  of  Braun  made  Bbout 
the  same  time,  these  plots  of  ground  are  engraved,  with  the  addition 
of  two  ctrct  for  the  accommodation  of  the  spectators,  bearing  the 
names  of  the  *Bowlle  Baytyng  and  the  Beare  Baytinge.'  In  both 
plans  the  buildings  appear  to  be  completely  circular,  and  were  evi- 
dently intended  as  humble  imitations  of  the  ancient  Roman  amphi- 
theativ.  They  stood  in  two  adjoining  fields,  separated  only  by  a 
small  strip  of  land ;  but  some  differences  are  observable  in  the  spots 
on  which  they  are  built. 

In  Aggas's  plan,  which  is  the  earliest,  the  disjoining  slip  of  land 
contains  only  one  large  pond,  common  to  the  two  places  of  exhibi- 
tion ;  but  in  Braun  this  appears  divided  into  three  ponds,  besides  a 
similar  conveniency  near  each  theatre.  The  use  of  these  pieces  of 
water  is  very  well  explained  in  Brown's  Travels  (1685),  who  has 
given  a  plate  of  the  '  Elector  of  Saxony  his  beare  garden  at  Dresden,* 
in  which  is  a  large  pond,  with  several  bears  amusing  themselves  m  it, 
his  account  of  which  is  highly  curious : 

'  In  the  hunting-house  in  the  old  town,*  says  he,  *  are  fifteen 
bears,  very  well  provided  for  and  looked  unto.  They  have  foun- 
tains and  ponds  to  wash  themselves  in,  wherein  they  much  delight : 
and  near  to  the  pond  are  high  ragged  posts  or  trees  set  up  for  the 
bears  to  climb  up,  and  scaffolds  made  at  the  top  to  sun  and  dry 
themselves  ;  where  they  will  also  sleep,  and  come  and  go  as  the 
keeper  calls  them.' 

The  ponds  and  dog-kennels  for  the  l>ears  on  the  Bankside  are 
clearly  mdrked  ui  the  plans  alluded  to ;  and  the  construction  of  the 
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aniphilheatres  themselves  may  be  tolerably  well  conceived,  notwith- 
standing the  smailuess  of  the  scale  on  which  they  are  drawn.  They 
evidently  consisted ^withinside,  of  a  lower  tier  of  circular  seats  for 
the  spectators,  at  the  back  of  which  a  sort  of  screen  ran  all  round, 
in  part  open,  so  as  to  admit  a  view  from  without,  evident  in  Braun*s 
deiineation,  by  the  figures  who  are  looking  through  on  the  outside. 
The  buildings  are  unroofed,  and  in  both  plans  shewn  during  the 
time  of  performance,  which  In  Aggas*s  view  is  announced  by  thi> 
display  of  little  flags  or  streamers  on  the  top.  The  doga  arc  lied 
up  in  slips  near  each  ready  for  the  import,  and  the  combatants  actu- 
ally engaged  in  Braun's  plan.  Two  little  houses  for  retirement  arc 
at  the  head  of  each  theatre. 

The  rage  for  bear-baiting  prevailed  in  the  16lh  century  among 
all  orders  of  people.  It  was  one  of  the  diversions  queen  Elizabeth 
partook  of  during  her  visit  to  Kenilworth,  in  1576,  and  the  French 
ambassador  was  entertained  by  her  with  an  exhibition  of  the  kind  at 
the  Hope,  on  Bankside.  An  example  thus  set  by  royalty,  soon 
spread  through  every  rank,  and  bear  and  bull  baiting  became  gene- 
ral amusements  in  England.  Shakespeare  has  alluded  to  these 
sports  in  many  places,  and  they  equally  attracted  the  notice  of  fo- 
reign and  domestic  historians.  Hentzner,  a  German  traveller  in 
England,  whose  Itinerary  was  printed  in  1598,  was  a  spectator  of 
these  exhibitions,  which  he  thus  circumstantially  describes.  Speak- 
ing of  the  theatres,  he  says: — '  There  is  still  another  place  built  in 
the  form  of  a  theatre,  which  serves  for  the  baiting  of  bulls  and 
bears  ;  they  are  fastened  behind,  and  then  worried  by  great  Eng- 
lish bull-dogs,  but  not  without  great  risk  to  the  dogs,  from  the 
horns  of  the  one  and  the  teeth  of  the  otiier ;  and  it  sometimes  bap- 
pens  that  they  are  killed  on  the  spot,  but  fresh  ernes  are  immediately 
supplied.'  He  adds  an  account  of  a  still  more  inhuman  practice, 
that  of  whipping  a  blind  bear  to  death,  with  which  we  snail  not 
disgust  our  readers. 

Stow,  speaking  of  these  amphitheatres,  says,  they  were  appropri- 
ated for  the  keeping  of  '  bears,  bulls,  and  other  beasts,  to  be  baited ; 
and  also  mastives,  m  their  several  kennels,  we  re  there  nourished  to 
bait  them.  These  beasts  were  kept  in  plots  of  ground,  scaffolded 
about,  for  the  beholders  to  stand  safe.  But  though  such  precau- 
tions were  used,  a  terrible  accident  happened  here  on  Sunday, 
January  13,  1583,  b^  the  fall  of  a  scaffold,  which  had  been  over- 
loaded. The  fanatical  writers  of  the  time,  forgetting  the  pas- 
sage of  Scripture  touching  Mhose  on  whom  the  tower  in  Siloah  fell, 
represented  this  disaster  ad  a  judgment  from  heaven,  because  the 
exhibition  took  place  on  a  Sunday,  which  was  a  day  particularly  set 
apart  for  the  sport.  Amongst  the  rest,  Prynne,  tn  his  *Histrio« 
mastix,'  p.  557,  fol.  gives  the  following  account,  but  bis  description 
is  probably  greatly  overcharged  : 

*  Upon  the  13th  January,  anno  1583,  being  the  Lord's  day,  an 
infbite  number  of  people,  men,  women,  and  children  resorted  unto 
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Paris-garden  to  see  beare«bayting,  playeii  and  other  pastimes ;  and 
being  altogether  mounted  aloft  upon  these  scaffolds  and  galleries, 
and  in  the  middest  of  all  their  jollity  and  pastime,  all  the  whole 
building  (not  one  sticke  so  much  as  standing)  tell  down  miraculously 
to  the  ground,  with  much  horror  and  confusion.  In  the  fall  of  it 
five  men  and  two  women  were  slain  outright,  and  above  one  hundred 
and  fifty  persons  more  sore  wounded  and  bruised,  whereof  many 
died  shortly  after;  some  of  them  having  their  bratnes  dashed  out, 
some  their  heads  all  to  quacht,  some  their  legges  broken,  some 
their  armcs,  some  their  backes,  some  one  hurt,  some  another ; 
there  being  nothing  heard  there  but  wofuU  shreekes  and  cryes, 
which  did  even  pierce  the  skies ;  children  bewailing  there  the  death 
and  hurts  of  their  parents,  parents  of  their  children,  wives  of  their 
husbands,  and  husbands  of  their  wives ;  so  that  every  way,  from 
foure  of  the  clocke  in  the  afternoone  till  nine  at  night,  especially 
over  London-bridge,  many  were  carried  in  ch aires,  and  led  betwixt 
their  friends,  and  so  brought  to  their  houses  with  sorrowful  heavy 
hearts,  like  lame  cripples.  A  just,  though  terrible  judgment  of 
God,  upon  these  play-haunters  and  prophaners  of  his  holy  day.' 

The  puritans,  as  observed  above,  strenuously  maintained  that  this 
incident  was  a  visitation  of  Providence ;  and  the  lord  mayor  for  that 
year  (sir  Thomas  Blanke)  wrote  to  the  lord  treasurer,  '  that  it  gave 
great  reason  to  acknowledge  the  hand  of  God  for  breach  of  the 
Lord's  day,'  and  therefore  begged  he  would  exert  himself  to  sup- 
press the  diversions.  The  accident,  however,  was  forgotten,  and 
the  sports  carried  on  as  usual ;  for  Stow  says,  that  in  his  time  the 
bear-gardens  on  Bankside,  for  the  bailing  of  bulls  and  bears,  were 
still  much  frequented. 

In  the  reign  of  James  I.  the  '  Bear-garden  was  under  the  protec- 
tion of  royalty,  and  the  mastership  of  it  made  a  patent  place.  The 
celebrated  actor  Alleyn  enjoyed  this  lucrative  post,  as  keeper  of 
the  king*swild  beasts,  or  master  of  the  royal  bear-gardeq,  situated 
on  the  Bankside,  in  Southwark/  The  profits  of  this  place  are  said 
by  bis  biographer  to  have  been  immense,  sometimes  amounting 
to  600/.  a  year ;  and  well  account  for  the  great  fortune  he  raised, 
A  little  before  his  death  he  sold  his  share  and  patent  to  his  wife's 
father,  Mr.  Hinchtoe,  for  680/. 

We  have  a  good  account  of  the  '  bear-baling,'  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.  by  one  Mons.  Jorevtn,  a  foreigner,  whose  observations 
on  this  country  were  published  in  1672,*  and  who  has  given  us  tlie 
following  curious  detail  of  a  visit  he  paid  to  it : 

'  We  went  to  see  the  Bergiardin,  by  Sodoark,t  which  is  a  great 
amphitheatre,  where  combats  are  fought  between  all  sorts  of  animals, 
and  sometimes  men,  as  we  once  saw.  Commonly,  when  any  fenc- 
ing-masters are  desirous  of  showing  their  courage  and  their  great 

*  Re-pablithed  in  the  Antiquarian      land  in  the   17ih  ceoiary,   by  Moaa. 
Repertory,  ed.  1806,  under  the  (it]e  of      Jorevin,  vol.  iv.  p.  649. 
A  Deacription  of  England  asd  Ire-  t  Beat-garden,  Southivark* 
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skill,  they  issue  mutual  challenges ;  and,  before  they  engage,  parade 
the  town  with  drums  and  trumpets  sounding,  to  inform  the  public 
there  is  a  challenge  between  two  brave  masters  of  the  science  of 
defence,  and  that   the  battle  will  be  fought  on  such  a  day.     We 
went  to  see  this  combat,  which  was  performed  on  a  stage  in  the 
middle  of  this  amphitheatre,  where,  on  the  flourishes  of  trumpets 
and  the  beat  of  drums,  the  combatants  entered,  stripped  to  titeir 
shirts.     On  a  signal  from  the  drum  they  drew  their  swords,  and 
immediately  began  the  fight,  skirmishing  a  long  time  without  any 
wounds.     They  were  both  very  skilful  and  courageous.    The  tallest 
had  the  advantage  over  the  least :  for,  according  to  the  Euglish 
fashion  of  fencing,  they  endeavoured  rather  to  cut  than  push  in  the 
French  manner,  so  that  by  his  height  he  had  the  advantage  of  bemg 
able  to  strike  his  antagonist  on  the  head,  against  which  the  little 
one  was  on  his  guard*     He  had  in  his  turn  an  advantage  over  the 
great  one  in  being  able  to  give  him  the  Jarnac  stroke,  by  cutting 
him  on  his  right  ham,  which  he  left  in  a  manner  quite  unguarded ; 
so  that,  ail  things  considered,  they  were  equally  matched.     Never- 
theless, the  tall  one  struck  his  antagonist  on  the  wrist,  which  he 
almost  cut  off ;  Lut  this  did  not  prevent  him  from  continuing  the 
fight,  after  he  had  been  dressed  and  taken  a  glass  or  two  of  wine  to 
give  him  courage,  when  he  took  ample  vengeance  for  his  wound ; 
for,  a  little  afterwards,  making  a  feint  at  the  ham,  the  tall  man, 
stooping  in  order  to  parry  it,  laid  his  whole  head  open,  when  the 
little  one  gave  him  a  stroke,  which  took  off  a  slice  of  his  head  and 
almost  all  his  ear.     For  my  part,  I  think  there  is  an  inhumanity,  a 
barbarity,  and  cruelty,  in  permitting  men  to  kill  each  other  for  di- 
version.    The  surgeons  immediately  dressed  them  and  bound  up 
their  wounds;  which  being  done  they  resumed  the  combat,  and  both 
being  sensible  of  their  respective  disadvantages,  they  therefore  were 
a  long  time  without  giving  or  receiving  a  wound,  which  was  the 
cause  that  the  little  one,  failing  to  parry  so  exactly,  being  tired  with 
this  long  battle,  received  a  stroke  on  his  wounded  wrist,  which  divid- 
ing  the  sinews,  he  remained  vanquished,  and  the  tall  conqueror 
received  the  applause  of  the  spectators.     For  my  part,  I  should  have 
had  more  pleasure  in  seeing  the  battle  of  the  bears  and  dogs,  which 
was  fought  the  following  day  on  the  same  theatre.' 

It  does  not  appear  at  what  time  the  bear-baiting  was  destroyed, 
but  it  was  probably  not  long  after  the  above  period.  Strype,  in  his 
first  edition  of  Stow,  published  1720,  speaking  of  Bear-alley,  on 
this  spot,  says,  '  Here  is  a  glass-house,  and  about  the  middle  a 
new-built  court,  well  inhabited,  called  Bear-garden-square,  so 
called,  as  being  built  in  the  place  where  the  Bear-garden  formerly 
stood,  until  removed  to  the  other  side  of  the  water ;  which  is  more 
convenient  for  the  butchers  and  such  like,  who  are  taken  with  such 
rustic  sports  as  the  baiting  of  bears  and  bulls.'  The  theatre  was 
evidenfly  destroyed  to  build  this  their  new  court.* 

Load.  lUuilrat, 
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The  Globe  Theatre. 
The  above  vrood-cut  is  a  correct  representation  of  this  thcHlne, 
copied  from  an  engraved  view  of  London,  made  about  the  ^ear 
1612.  A  very  nide  wood-cut  of  ihia  edifice  appeara  in  Malooe's 
Shakapeare  from  the  long  Antwerp  view  of  London,  in  the  Fepysiaa 
library  at  Cambridge  ;  but  from  the  coarseness  of  the  execution,  it 
gives  a  very  toadequate  idea. 

The  Globe  was  a  pubhc  theatre  of  considerable  size,  situated  on 
the  Bankside,  the  southern  side  of  the  Thames,  nearly  opposite  to 
Friday- street,  Cheapside  ;  and  the  performances  always  took  place 
in  summer,  and  by  day'}ight.  It  ia  not  certain  when  it  was  built, 
Hentzner,  the  German  traveller,  who  gives  an  amusing  description 
of  I.ondcHi  in  the  time  of  queen  Eliinbelh,  alludes  to  it  as  existing  in 
l&OB,  but  it  was  probably  not  built  long  before  169G.  It  was  an 
hexagonal  wooden  building,  partly  o]>en  to  the  wealber,  and  partly 
thatched  with  reeds,  onvthich  a  pole  with  a  flag  was  erected,  to  give 
notice  that  the  entertainment*  were  going  on.  It  was  called  the 
Globe  from  its  sign,  which  was  a  figure  of  Hercules,  or  Atlas,  sup- 
porting the  globe,  under  which  was  written:  Tohia  mundua  agit 
Ai«(nenet»  (all  the  world  acts  a  play).  This  theatre  was  burnt 
down  June  2D,  1613.  The  above  view  represents  it  previously  to 
the  conflagration.  The  following  account  of  this  accident  is  given 
by  sir  Henry  Wotton,  in  a  letter  dated  July2,l«13,  Reliq.  Wotion, 
p.  425,  edit.  1685:  'Now  to  let  matters  of  state'sleepe,  I  will  en- 
tertain you  at  the  present  with  what  happened  this  week  at  the 
Banks  side.  The  king's  players  had  a  new  play,  called  All  is  True, 
representing  some  principal  pieces  of  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth, 
which  wt  forth  with  many  extraordinary  circumstances  ol  pomp  and 
majesty,  even  to  the  matting  of  the  stage :  the  knights  of  the  order 
with  iheir  Georges  and  Garter,  the  guards  with  their  embroidered 
coats,  and  the  like  :  sufficient,  in  truth,  within  a  white  to  make 
'  greatDesa  very  familiar,  if  not  ridiculous.    Now  king  Henry  making 
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a  masque  at  the  cardinal  Wolaey's  house,  and  certain  cannons  being 
shot  off  at  his  entry »  some  of  the  paper,  or  other  stuff,  wherwith 
one  of  them  was  stopped,  did  light  on  the  thatch,  where  being 
thought  at  first  but  an  idle  smoak,  and  their  eyes  more  attentive  to 
tlie  show,  it  kindled  inwardly,  and  ran  ronnd  like  a  train,  consuming 
within  less  than  an  hour  the  whole  houie  to  the  very  ground.  This 
was  the  fatal  period  of  that  virtuous  fabrick,  wherein  yet  nothing 
did  perish  but  wood  and  straw,  and  a  few  forsaken  cloaks ;  only 
one  man  had  his  breeches  set  on  fire,  that  would  perhi^  have 
broiled  him  if  he  had  not  by  the  benefit  of  a  provident  wit  put  it 
out  with  a  bottle  of  ale.' 

From  a  letter  of  Mr.  John  Cbamberlaine's  to  sir  Ralph  Winwood, 
dated  July  8,  1613,  in  which  this  accident  is  likewise  mentioned,  we 
learn  that  this  theatre  had  only  two  doors.  '  The  burning  of  the 
Globe,  or  playhouse,  oa  the  Bankside,  on  St.  Peter's  day,  cannot 
escape  you  ;  which  fell  out  by  a  peal  of  chambers,  (that  I  know 
not  upon  what  occasion  were  to  be  used  in  the  play)  the  tampin  or 
stopple  of  one  of  them  lighting  in  the  thatch  that  cover'd  the  house, 
burn'd  it  down  to  the  ground  in  less  than  two  hours,  wilh  a  dwell- 
ing-house adjoyning ;  and  it  was  a  great  marvaile  and  fair  grace  of 
God,  that  the  people  had  so  little  harm,  having  but  two  narrow 
doors  to  get  out.'  *     Not  a  single  life  was  lost. 

In  1613,  was  entered  on  the  Stationers*  books,  A  doleful  ballad 
of  the  General  Conflagration  of  the  famous  Theatre  on  the  Bankskley 
called  the  Globe. 

Taylor,  the  water  poet,  commemorates  the  event  in  the  following 
lines: 

'  As  gold  is  lietter  that  in  fire's  tried. 

So  is  the  Banlimde  Globe,  thai  late  was  ba^l^J; 

For  where  bofore  it  had  a  thatched  hide. 
Now  to  a  stately  theatre  'tis  tura'd{ 

Which  is  an  emblem  that  great  tilings  are  won 

By  those  that  dare  thjroagh  greatest  dangers  run.' 

It  is  also  alluded  to  in  some  verses  by  Beo  Jonson,  entitled,  <  An 
Execration  upon  Vulcan;'  from  which  it  appears,  that  he  was  in  the 
theatre  when  it  was  burnt.  It  was  rebuilt  in  1614,  and  decorated 
with  more  ornament  than  was  bestowed  on  the  former  theatre.  The 
exhibitions  appear  to  have  been  calculated  for  the  lower  class  of 
people,  and  were  more  frequent  than  at  Blackfriars,  till  1604  or 
1605,  when  it  seems  to  have  become  less  popular.  Being  contigu- 
ous to  the  Bear-garden,  it  is  probable  that  those  who  resorted  tliere 
went  to  the  theatre  when  the  bear-baiting  sports  were  oyer,  and 
such  persons  were  not  likely  to  form  a  very  judicious  audience. 
Those  actors  who  made  the  most  noise  were  most  applauded  (a  sure 
mark  of  the  quality  of  the  auditors),  as  appeals  from  the  following 
passage  in  Gay  ton's  Notes  on  Don  Quixote,  1654:  M  have  heard 
that  the  poets  had  always  a  mouth  measure  for  their  actors,  who 
wepe  terriUe  tear-throats,  and  made  their  lines  proportionable  to 

•  Wiowood's  Memorials,  vol.  Ui.  p.  469. 
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their  compaiMi  which  were  sesquipedaht,  a  foote  and  a  halfc.'    In 

some  verses^  addressed  by  Thomas  Carew  to  Mr.  (afterwards  sir 

William)  Davenant*  he  thus  describes  the  audiences  and  actors  at 

these  public  theatres : 

*  Theie  are  the  meo,  in  crowded  beapi  that  throng 
To  that  adulterate  stage,  where  not  a  tongue 
Of  th'  antno'd  keonel  can  a  Hoe  repeat 
Of  lerioas  ■enie.' 

In  1696,  the  vestry  of  the  parish  of  St.  Saviour  ordered  that  ^ 
petition  should  be  made  to  the  body  of  the  council  ccmcerning  th^ 
play-houie  in  that  parish,  wherein  the  enormities  should  be  showed 
that  came  thereby  of  the  parish,  and  that  in  respect  thereof  tliey 
might  be  dismissed  and  put  down  from  playing,  and  that  four  or 
five  of  the  churchwardens  should  present  the  same.  Whether  this 
went  any  further  does  not  appear ;  if  the  petition  itself  had  been 
entered,  we  might  have  had  some  account  of  the  way  in  which  the 
theatre  was  then  conducted. 

The  exact  site  of  the  Globe  theatre  is  presumed  to  have  been  at 
the  north«west  angle  of  Globe-alley,  Maid-lane. 

The  Rote  Theatre. 

This  was  a  small  theatre,  situated  at  the  north  end  of  what  was 
formerly  called  Rose-alley;  it  is  mentioned  by  Taylor,  the  water 
poet,  in  his  '  True  cause  of  the  Waterman's  Suit  concerning  Play- 
ers,' 1616. 

On  the  Bankside  are  the  extensive  works  of  the  first  station  of 
the  Phc&nix  Gas  and  Coke  company.  It  was  originally  a  private 
company,  established  1816,  conducted  by  Messrs.  Monroe  and  Co. 
In  1821  it  was  sold  to  the  South  London  Gas  Company,  who  re-sold 
it  in  1824  to  the  present  company.  The  works  are  very  complete, 
and  occupy  about  three  quarters  of  an  aerie 

On  the  site  of  the  Falcon  drawing  dock,  was  situated  the  Falcon 
tavern,  celebrated  for  the  daily  resort  of  Shakespeare  and  his  com- 
panions.* 

In  Zoar-street  are  the  remains  of  a  meeting-house,  said  to  have 
belonged  to  Dr.  Thomas  Barlow,  bishop  of  Lincoln,  who  here  per* 
mitted  his  friend,  the  celebrated  John  Bunyan,  to  deliver  his  dis- 
courses. That  Barlow  was  not  a  man  of  very  sturdy  principles,  we 
learn  from  Wood  and  Granger.  He  was  born  in  1807,  fellow  of 
Queen's  college,  Oxford,  1633 ;  two  years  after,  reader  of  meta- 
physics in  the  university ;  keeper  of  the  Bodleian  library ;  in  1667, 
chosen  provost  of  Queen's  college.  On  the  Restoration,  he  was  one 
of  the  commissioners  for  restoring  the  mem()ers  of  the  college, 
expelled  in  1648.  In  1676,  he  was  made  bishop  of  Lincoln.  He 
wrote  several  books  against  the  Roman  catholics;  yet,  when  the 
duke  of  York  became  king,  he  took  all  opportunities  of  expressing 
his  affection  to  him,  and  sent  him  an  address  of  thanks  for  his 

^  EDgra?e4  in  WiikinioD'a  Londioia  llluttrata. 
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declaration  of  liberty  of  cooscieQce.  Yet,  after  the'  Revolution^  he 
readily  voted  that  the  king  had  abdicated  the  throne,  and  was  active 
in  displacing  from  their  benefices  such  of  the  clergy  as  refused  the 
oaths.     He  died  1691,  in  the  8dlh  year  of  his  age. 

On  the  west  side  of  the  new  road  from  Soulhwark  bridge  to 
Newington  Butts,  is  an  extensive  building  forming  three  sides  of  a 
quadrangle;  it  is  now  in  the  occupation  of  J.  Harris,  esq.  an 
^eminent  hat  manufacturer.  This  building  was  formerly  the  parish 
workhouse ;  on  April  20,  1727,  it  was  ordered  that  a  workhouse 
should  be  built  on  a  piece  of  ground  purchased  of  Timothy  Cason, 
esq.  In  the  next  year  1,000/.  was  borrowed  for  this  purpose,  and 
other  payments  of  parish  money,  to  the  amount  of  847/.  6s.  5d. 
were  afterwards  ordered.  In  1732,  a  wing  and  other  necessary 
buildings  were  added,  to  receive  sixty  additional  persons,  which  cost 
about  260/.,  and  was  paid  out  of  the  surplus  rents  of  the  parish 
estates 

The  present  extensive  building  was  opened  in  1777t  tmd  cost 
about  5,000/.  The  garden  was  part  of  a  place  of  entertainment 
called  Finch's  Grotto  gardens.  It  has  been  long  deserted  as  a 
workhouse,  and  was  repaired  in  a  very  handsome  manner  m  the 
latter  part  of  the  year  1827. 

Pursuing  a  northerly  course,  we  arrive  at  Union<-street,  at  the 
east  end  of  which,  on  the  south  side,  is 

Union  Hall. 

On  the  opening  of  tbij  street  to  the  borough,  by  taking  down  the 
Greyhound-inn,  May  17,  1781,  Union-hall  was  built  by  subscrip- 
tion, for  the  use  of  the  justices  of  the  peace,  previous  to  which  they 
sat  at  the  Swan-inn  (now  a  private  house).  They  attended  here 
daily,  till  the  passing  of  the  police  act  in  1703,  when  it  was  made 
one  of  the  offices. 

On  the  destruction  of  the  old  Town-hall,  the  sessions  for  the 
county  were  held  here,  though  it  was  not  adequate  to  the  business, 
till  the  county  gaol  and  a  session  house  were  built  in  Newington 
parish. 

In  Redcross-street  is  a  plain  brick  edifice  erected  in  1765,  and 
used  as  a  Quaker's  meeting-house. 

At  the  angle,  formed  by  the  High-street  and  Compter-lane,  is 

The  Town  Hall. 

This  hall  was  rebuilt  and  finished  in  1686,  at  the  city  expense 
A  statue  of  king  Charles  II.  was  placed  in  the  front,  under  a  pedi 
ment,  and  on  the  base  was  this  inscription  :  '  Combustuman.  1676. 
Re'edificatum  annu  1685  et  1686;  Jacob  Smith  mil.  et  Roberti 
Geojfery  mil,  Prtjetotibus  S,  P.  Q,L:  Ric,  Brackley,  Tlio.  Nicho^ 
las  Guard,  Tho,  Addy^  Clerieo  Conirarot  PontisJ*  Over  the 
statue,  in  a  pediment,  were  the  arms  of  that  king,  and  on  the  top 
of  the  pediment  a  sun  dial,  with   these  mottoes :  '  Dum  specias 
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fug\9,  and  '  Tempva  edax  rerum^'  On  one  side  of  the  statue  were 
the  arms  of  London «  and  on  the  other  those  of  South wark. 

In  ]767»  the  hull  was  repaired  by  the  city,  and  the  following  in- 
scription was  placed  under  the  king's  statue :  '  Repaired  and  l^au- 
tified  anno  domini^  1767.  The  right  hon.  sir  Robert  Kite,  lord 
mayor,  S.  P.  Q.  L. ;  John  Shewell  and  John  Tovey,  bridgemasters ; 
Peter  Roberts,  esq.  comptroller  of  the  works  and  revenues  of  Lon- 
don bridge/ 

In  the  inside  of  the  hall,  over  the  lord  mayor's  seat,  in  an  open 
pediment,  were  the  arms  of  England ;  on  the  right  side  the  figure 
of  Justice ;  on  the  left,  that  of  Wisdom,  painted  in  stone  colour ; 
the  stand  for  the  city  sword  was  ornamented  and  gilt.  Between 
the  pannels  were  the  arms  of  London  and  Southwark  (by  some 
called  the  Bridge-house  arms),  with  other  embellishments. 

This  beautifying  was  of  little  use ;  for,  in  1703,  the  building  was 
found  to  be  in  so  ruinous  a  state,  that  it  was  wholly  taken  down, 
and  the  present  hall  erected  in  its  place,  where  the  lord  mayor,  pro 
forma,  opens  the  sessions  under  the  city  charter,  and  adjourns.  It 
is  occasionally  used  for  otlier  purposes. 

On  this  occasion  the  statue  of  the  king,  instead  of  being  replaced 
iu  its  original  situation,  was  sold;  it  was  purchased  by  some  gentle- 
men of  a  neighbouring  court,  called  Three  Crown  Court,  and  by 
them  set  up  therein  on  a  pedestal  of  brickwork,  the  inside  of  which 
serves  as  a  watch  box. 

The  present  building  is  very  plain  and  neat ;  it  consists  of  a  rusti- 
cated basement,  from  which  rises  four  Ionic  pilasters.  The  windows 
are  arched,  and  the  interior  neatly  fitted  up. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  High-street  is  the  Tabard*  (corrupted 
to  Talbot)  inn.  In  which  was  the  residence  of  the  abbots  of  Hyde, 
near  Winchester,  whenever  they  came  to  the  metropolis  to  atteud 
their  duty  in  parliament. 

This  inn  was  also  the  place  of  rendezvous  for  the  pilgrims  on 
their  journies  to  pay  adoration  to  the  shrine  of  St.  Thomas-a- 
Becket,  at  Canterbury :  Chaucer  minutely  describes  their  mode  of 
behaviour  at  the  inn,  and  the  circumstances  of  their  progress.  After 
commencing  his  prologue  with  the  time  of  the  year  and  the  state  of 
the  atmosphere  when  the  '  yong  Sunn  hath  in  the  Ram  his  halv^ 
cours  yrunn,'  Sec.  the  poet  proceeds  : 

Befell  that  in  that  letoo  on  that  day 
Id  Southwerk  at  the  Tabberd  ai  I  lay 

*  '  So  called,    layi  Stow,  'of  the  wit,  in  the  wars  their  arms  embroidered, 

•ign  which,  as  we  now  term  it,  is  of  a  or  otherwise  depicted  upon  them,  that 

jacket  or  sleeveless  coat,  whole  before,  every  man  by  his  coat  of  arms  mi^ht 

open  on  both  sides,  with  a  square  col-  be  known  from  others.    But  now  these 

lar,  winged  at  the  shoulders.    A  sUitely  tabards  are  only  worn  by  the  heralds, 

garment  of  old  time,  commonly  worn  and  are  called  their  coals  of  arms  in 

by  noblemen  and  others  both  at  home  serTice.* 
and  abroad  in  the  warsj  but  then  to 
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Raady  to  wendin  on  my  pilgrimage 
To  Canterbury,  with  devote  corage^ 
At  night  wer  come  into  that  bo»tery 
Wele  Dine  and  twenty  in  a  company 
Of  aondrie  folk,  by  aventare  yfall 
In  (elasbip  and  pilgrimes  wer  they  all ; 
That  toward  Canterbury  wouldin  ride 
The  chambers  and  ataUis  werin  wide, 
And  well  we  werin  eipid  at  the  beat,  &c. 

He  then  introduces  to  view  the  various  personages  who  com- 
posed the  cavalcade,  viz.  the  knight,  the  squire,  the  squire's  Yeo« 
nian,  the  prioress,  the  monk,  a  friar,  a  merchant,  the  clerk  of 
Oxenford,  the  serjeaunt  at  law,  the  frankelan  (freeholder)  haber- 
dasher, &c.  the  coke,  the  shipman,  the  doctor  of  phisick,  the  wife 
of  Bath,  the  parsonne,  tlie  plowman,  the  millare,  the  manciple 
(purveyor  of  viands),  the  reve  (bailiff),  the  sompnonr  (apparitor), 
and  the  pardoner  (seller  of  pardons) 

The  itate,  aray,  and  number,  and  the  came 
Why  that  ataemblid  was  ihir  companie 
In  Sonthwerke,  at  this  eentil  hoslelrie; 
That  bight  the  Tabbarjb,  fasii  by  the  Bell. 

On  the  west  side  of  the  High-street  is 

The  Borough  Marhetm 

The  charter  of  king  Edward  VI.  anno  4,  granted  to  the  mayor, 
commonalty,  and  citizens  of  London,  a  market  to  be  holden  in  the 
borough  of  Southwark,  which  was  confirmed  by  this  act.  This  was 
in  the  street  between  London-bridge  and  St.  MargaretVhili ;  but 
that  place  was  at  length  found  so  inconvenient,  that  an  act  was  ob- 
tained, in  1765,  !28  George  H.  c.  9,  that  from  Lady-day,  1766,  no 
market  should  be  held  in  the  High-street ;  this  act  seems  to  have 
stopped  there,  for  in  the  same  year  another  act  was  passed,  c.  23, 
directing  that  it  should  be  removed  from  thence  to  a  place  called 
the  Triangle,  being  on  the  site  of  Rochester-yard,  belonging  U> 
the  bishop  of  Rochester,  who,  and  his  successors,  were  empowered, 
on  a  surrender  of  the  whole  estate,  to  grant  it  in  separate  leases, 
whereupon  so  much  thereof,  as  was  necessary  for  the  purpose,  was 
granted  to  the  churchwardens,  &c.  of  St.*  Saviour's,  at  a  rent  of 
14/.  135.  ^d. :  no  provision,  except  hay  or  straw,  were  to  l>e  sold 
within  1,000  yards  of  the  spot,  unless  by  the  consent  of  the  church- 
wardens and  overseers,  the  ground  so  to  be  purchased,  and  all 
buildings,  stalls,  &c.  and  the  rents  and  profits  were  to  be  vested  in 
the  churchwardens,  overseers,  and  inhabitants  of  the  parish,  and 
the  nett  profits,  after  all  expenses  paid,  were  to  be  applied  m 
diminution  of  any  of  the  parochial  rates  or  assessments. 

A  convenient  market-liouse  was  accordingly  built,  and  a  piece  of 
ground,  upwards  of  230  feet  in  length,  was  appropriated  for  the 
standing  of  carts  bringing  fruits,  vegetables,  ^c.  The  tolls  of  the 
market,  and  the  profits  arising  from  the  standings,  were  let  from  time 
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to  time.  In  the  advertiaeinentfl  for  this  purposci  it  is  stated^  that 
no  person  bringing  vegetables  to  Winchester  stairs^  near  London 
bridge  «  have  a  right  to  land  tliem  without  paying  wharfage. 

In  1703,  part  of  the  market  was  let  for  53/.,  the  lease  expiring 
in  1814 ;  1704,  other  part  for  84/.,  lease  expiring  1816;  1801,  the 
market  1,000/. 

The  leases  having  expired,  a  new  and  commodious  market  was 
erected,  with  a  sunk  area  and  spacious  lofts.  The  whole  is  divided 
into  walks,  the  roof  being  supported  by  cast-iron  pillars.  In  the 
centre  is  a  spacious  room  for  transacting  business,  surmounted  by 
a  handsome  cupola  enriched  with  Corinthian  columns,  and  a  good 
clock. 

In  Deadman^s-place,  on  the  west  side  of  this  market,  is  a  hos« 
pital,  or  college,  founded  in  the  reign  of  Elisabeth,  by  Thomas  Cure, 
and  called 

Cure^9  College, 

In  1584,  this  college  was  founded  by  Thomas  Cure,  esq.  sadler 
to  king  Edward  y I.  queen  Mary,  and  queen  Elizabeth,  and  who 
several  times  represented  this  borough  in  parliament.  The  number 
of  poor  to  be  received  therein  was  sixteen.  He  appointed  the  chief 
justice  of  the  Common  Pleas  for  the  time  being  to  be  president,  and 
gave  him  the  nomination  of  one  of  the  sixteen  out  of  the  poor  off 
this  parish.  One  other  to  be  chosen  by  the  churchwardens,  or  four 
of  tne  governors  within  the  borough  and  parish ;  the  remaining 
fourteen  to  be  of  the  parish  of  St.  Saviour,  within  the  borough  of 
Southwark  ;  whereof  four  to  be  taken  out  of  the  Liberty  of  the 
Clink  and  Paris-garden,  and  the  remaining  ten  within  the  borough 
and  parish.  The  electors  were  to  be,  1.  The  parson,  vicar,  curate 
minister,  or  by  whatever  name  he  might  be  called,  that  should  be 
incumbent  and  resident  in  the  parish  for  the  celebration  of  divine 
worship,  and  for  the  administration  of  the  sacrament ;  and  not  he 
that  should  bear  the  name  and  live  absent ;  then  the  churchwar- 
dens, twelve  of  the  ancientest  and  discreetest  vestrymen  (and  sides- 
men,  if  any  such)  the  collectors  for  the  poor,  and  the  constables  off 
the  parish  within  the  liberty  of  Southwark.  He  gives  a  long  de- 
scription of  the  persons  who  should  be  eligible,  and  of  the  manner 
of  their  election  and  admission,  and  the  government  of  the  college. 
Each  was  to  receive  20c(.  per  week  ;  they  were  to  choose  from  ani<»g 
themselves  a  warden,  and  sub-warden  :  prayers  to  be  said  every 
morning  and  evening.  The  following  fees  were  to  be  paid  out  of 
the  rents:  to  the  loni  chief  justice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  president 
of  the  college,  one  pair  of  gloves,  of  the  price  of  3«.  Ad.  yearly,  on 
the  day  of  Michaelmas  term,  at  his  house  or  chamber  ui  London,  to 
be  presented  to  him  by  one  of  the  poor  of  tlie  college,  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  governors  or  paymaster;  to  the  governors  yearly 
20#.  to  be  spent  by  them  amongst  their  brethren,  the  vestrymen,  at 
the  time  of  their  accompts  of  receipts  and  payments ;  the  paymas* 
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ters  308. ;  the  clerk  to  keep  the  books  of  accompt,  1/.  69.  Scf. ;  the 
minister  resident  in  St.  Saviour,  iOs.  do  long  as  he  shall  take  pams 
to  instruct  the  poor  at  the  college  in  needful  points  of  religion  ;  lo 
one  of  the  constables  5«. ;  the  residue  of  the  rents  to  repair  the 
buildings,  put  out  the  children  of  these  poor  people,  or  to  the  most 
needy  amongst  themselves,  buying  billets,  faggots,  or  coab ;  and  if 
a  surplus,  to  buy  gowns  and  other  necessaries. 

Mr.  Cure's  son  and  Mrs.  Appleyard  made  some  addition  to  the 
weekly  allowance. 

Of  these  statutes  there  is  a  copy  in  the  hands  of  the  college  war« 
den,  beautifully  written  on  vellum,  the  capital  letters  in  leaf  gold, 
making  a  quarto  volume,  bound  in  red  morocco,  the  leaves  gilt  on 
the  edges,  the  covers  ornamented.  Unfortunately  it  has  been  much 
injured  by  dirty  fingers,  defacings,  and  erasures  ;  the  latter  of  which, 
it  is  remarkable,  have  been  practised  where  the  amount  of  the  annual 
rent  has  been  mentioned. 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  alms-houses  have  been  rebuilt  in  a 
neat  and  appropriate  style. 

Perkins  and  Co.*8  Brewery, 

Near  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  and  not  far  from  the  north-west 
of  St.  Saviour's  church,  are  the  extensive  premises  of  Messrs. 
Perkins,  &  Co.  The  buildings  and  offices  occupy  a  space  of  nearly 
six  actes,  on  part  of  which  stood  the  Globe  Theatre.  It  has  risen 
by  degrees  to  its  present  magnitude,  being  now  the  largest  establish- 
ment of  the  kind  in  tlie  world 

About  the  year  1690,  it  was  occupied  on  a  small  scale  by  Mr. 
Halsey.  It  was  enlarged  by  his  nephew,  Mr.  Ralph  Thrale,  whose 
aoD  and  successor  was  Mr.  Henry  Thrale,  much  better  known  by 
the  intimacy  that  subsisted  for  many  years  between  him,  his  wife, 
and  Dr.  Johnson.  This  gentleman  considerably  enlarged  and  im- 
proved it.  Soon  after  his  death,  in  1781,  it  was  sold  for  135,000/. 
to  Messrs.  Barclay,  Perkins,  and  Co.  who  have  considerably  ex- 
tended the  buildings  and  trade.  In  1752,  there  were  only  34,000 
barrels  of  porter  brewed  ;  in  1794  they  amounted  to  134,000 ;  in 
1827,  to  341,330  barrels. 

The  premises  comprise  shops  for  all  the  different  trades  requisite 
for  the  use  of  (he  brewery,  such  as  cooperage,  carpenter,  &c.  The 
stables  form  a  quadrangle,  holding  126  horses.  The  brewhouse  is 
250  feet  in  length,  and  80  in  width.  The  storehouses  are  ^nume- 
rous, and  are  capable  of  containing  120,000  barrels.  The  malt 
lofts  will  contain  20,000  quarters.  Here  is  a  steam  engine  erected 
by  Boulton  and  Watts,  in  1787,  of  the  power  of  twenty-four  horses. 

This  porter  is  sent  to  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  used  to  be  in 
great  request  with  the  empress  Catherine  at  Petersburgh,  till  a  Mr. 
Stein,  member  for  Bletchingly,  in  1796,  established  a  porter 
brewery  at  Petersburgh ,  and  obtained  a  patent  for  the  vending  of 
it,  to  the  exclusion  of  any  from  London. 
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The  number  of  persons  employed  in  the  different  departments  of 
thb  business  are  about  200  ;  o!  carriages  about  60. 

These  buildings  escaped  destruction  by  lord  George  Gordon*8 
mob,  through  the  presence  of  mind  of  Mr.  Perkins,  who  led  away 
those  frantic  rioters  by  a  dexterous  manceuvre  of  lending  them  a 
horse  to  draw  some  things  which  they  were  dragging  themselves, 
and  leading  them  to  a  public  house,  where  he  gave  them  plenty  of 
porter. 

At  the  end  of  Castle-street  is  the  extensive  vinegar  manufactory 
of  Messrs.  Pott.  It  was  employed  for  this  purpose  by  Mr.  Rush,  so 
long  ago  as  1641,  and  continued  in  his  family  till  1790,  when  it 
came  into  the  possession  of  the  present  proprietors,  whose  family 
had  carried  on  a  manufactory  of  the  same  kind  for  seventy  years,  in 
Mansel-strcet,  Whitechapel.  These  gentlemen  transferred  it  to  this 
place,  and  have  enlarged  and  formed  a  new  apparatus  for  conduct- 
ing it,  so  as  to  make  it  the  most  convenient,  as  well  as  the  most 
extensive  of  the  kind  in  England.  The  buildings  are  on  part  of  the 
bishop  of  Winchester's  park,  and  are  held  of  that  see  on  leases  tor 
lives.* 
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CHAPTER  XXUI. 


History  and  Topography  of  the  parish  of  Christ'church  in  the 

County  of  Surrey. 

The  parish  of  Christ-church  was  taken  out  of  that  of  St.  Saviour, 
and  was  originally  part  of  the  district  called  the  Liberty  of  Paris 
Garden.  The  first  church  was  erected  at  the  expense  of  Mr.  John 
Marshall,  of  Southwark,  and  finished  in  1671,  when  he  endowed  it 
with  an  estate  of  60/.  per  annum  towards  the  support  of  the  minis- 
ter. The  steeple  and  spire,  which  were  125  feet  high,  were  not 
completed  till  1695.  The  church  was  75  feet  long,  51  feet  broad, 
and  26  feet  in  height  This  edifice,  in  consequence  of  the  badness  of 
the  foundations,  soon  became  so  ruinous,  that  in  1737,  Mr.  Mar- 
shall's trustees  applied  to  parliament  for  power  to  rebuild  it,  with 
the  sum  of  2,500/.  which  had  accumulated  in  their  hands  from 
the  trust,  and  obtained  an  act  for  that  purpose.  The  present 
structure  was  accordingly  erected. 

Christ  Church. 

Is  situated  in  a  spacious  burial  ground,  on  the  west  side  of 
Great  Surrey-street.  In  common  with  several  of  the  churches  in 
Southwark,  it  possesses  no  architectural  merit.  The  plan  is  nearly 
square  ;  at  the  west  end  is  a  square  tower,  flanked  by  lobbies.  The 

*  Maooing  and  Bray's  Surrey. 
VOL.   IV.  2  M 
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woUa  a;^  oi  bcickwith  stone  d«e9Bkig8>«.  In  the  centre  of  tAe  west  front 
18  the  tower,  whkh  w  Mtaated  iiorfly  within,  and  partly  without  the 
wall  oi  the  eliitfcb ;  IW  elevatwft  el  the  western  aspect  is  in  tliree  sto- 
xi^eStitW  lowejrha&ais  nchcd  doorway,  witl^  a  circular  windbw  over  it, 
and  \h€  sccoiui  and  iMrdt  stofies  have  each  arched  windows  enclosed 
in,  s^lam  biantjapiect*;  tlie  south  and^  norAr  fronts  are  concealed  to 
the  middl*  ol  tkt  second steryhy  tile  roof  of   the  chirrch,  which 
rather  awkwardly  interferes  with  the  windows  of  the  second  storj  ; 
UiesAk  m  well  a&  Ihe  eaBlerii  side  o^  the  tower,  which  has  only  one 
slorjt  etear  of  Ute  ttlMiiicK  ^^^  vniform  with  the  west  front ;  the  walk 
are  liiiiohQd  with,  a  ccHrniee,  and-  the  several  angles  are  rustiipated. 
Ak  iuKiel, off  wood^  the  phm  an  eelagon,    rises  above  the  parapet;  it 
i&  in  t^o  hei^hftSy  bfte  Ibwef  ferming^  a  pfihtfr  to  Hhe  other ;  in  four 
of  lb«  faces;  ass  diails ;  the  upper  story  consists  of  eiglit  open  arches, 
ajid:  Uifi  whdc  iacpowned^  wifh  a  cnpola  and  vane.  The  wall  of  the 
church*  18  Snishcd  with  a  pediment  broken  by  the  tower  ;  the  flanks 
ajiB  uniform,.  eottbcqntiBin  two  series  of  windows  enclosed  in  rusticated 
fronlia|Necea ;  febe  lowef  are*  nearly  square  with  segmental  arches, 
and  a  doorway,  with  a  stone  architrave  and  pediment,  is  substituted 
for  the  second  from  the  west.     In  the  upper  series  are  six  circular 
arched  windows,  also  enclosed,  in^  rusticaied  frontispieces  of  stone. 
The  walls  are  finished  with  a  modillion  cornice  surmounted  by  a 
low  parapet.     The  east  front  has  a  large  arch  in  the  centre,  partly 
occupied  by  a  wall,  and  in^other  parl^by  a  palladian   window ;  on 
each  side  of  this  are  doorways,  with  pediments  surmounted  by  win- 
dows qfidk  atfliHat  diaracter  witii^the  fhttiks.  The  elevation  is  finished 
with  the  continued  modiUion  cornice  and'  a  pediment;  in  the  tym- 
panun\ a  circular  window.     All  the  angles  of  thf;  church  are  rusti- 
cated^, aitd.  the  roof.  i»  covered  with  slate.     The  interior  shews  an 
unbroken  anBa,   and  in  consequence  has  a  plain  naked  appear- 
ance; the  walla*  am  finished' by  a  cornice,  on  which  rests  an  hori- 
suntal  ceiling  ;  itisi  pannelled,  having  a  large  square  in  the  centre, 
enriched  with  gittUndii,  and  an  expanded   flower  in  the  nuddle; 
around  itaro  paralleloi^ams  and  square  pannels.  A  gall<ery  occupies 
the  west,,  north,  and  sotilh.  sides ;  Hie  front  is  oak,  ^yannellcd  and 
sustaine^l  on*  iron^  columns;  Hie  south  and  north  sides  of  the  gal- 
lery wero  erected  in.  1811,  and  the  fronts  are  so  well  assimilated  with 
the  original; westevn  gallery,  as  to  a]9pear  the  work  of  one  period. 
At  the  west:.  end>  are  tMro  additional  galleries  in  recesses,  formed  over 
the  V4^ry  and  lobby,  wiiich  contain  seats  for  tlie  charity  children. 
The  altar  screen  is  ver^  plain,  it  is  painted  to  imitate  verd  antique, 
and  is  divided  by  antie  into  compartnietits^  bearing  the  usual  inscrip- 
tions, and  crowned  with  an  entablature  and  elliptical  pediment ;  the 
pulpitand  desks*  are  grouped  on  the  south  sid^  of  the  central  aisle; 
the  former  is  Ivexagonal*  with  pannelled  fronts,  it  haa  a  sounding 
Ixiard' and  ogee  canopy  of  the  same  form,  renting  on  two  CoriiMhian 
colunuw.     The  organ  is  placed  in  the  western  gallery,  the  case  is 
very  plain.    The  font  ia  a  neat- marble  basin;    On  the  fronl  cf  the 
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western  gallery  is  an  inscriptioD,  stating  that  the  north  and  south 
queries  were  erected  in  1811,  at  the  charge  of  the  parishioners. 
The  great  east  window  contains  some  ornamental  stained  glass,  and 
a  painting  of  the  descending  dove ;  in  the  side  ones  are  the  fol- 
lowing coats  of  arms:  north  of  the  altar,  the  see  of  Winchester  im- 
paled with  urgent,  a  lion  rampant  %a,  crowned  w,  the  whole  encir^ 
cled  in  the  garter,  and  surmounted  with  a  mitre,  heing  the  arms 
of  bishop  Morley,  who  consecrated  the  church  on  its  erection  in 
1671*  South,  Argent,  a  chevron  cotised  aa.  between  three  bucks 
heads  gu.  Crest.  A  greyhound  sejant  ar,  gorged,wilh  a  collar^u. 
ringed  or,  resting  his  dexter  foot  on  a  buck's  head,  cabossed  of  the 
second,  the  arms  of  Marshall.  This  church  was  laid  open  to  the 
street  by  the  removal  of  a  row  of  houses  which  stood  on  the  present 
pathway,  between  the  years  1818  and  1819,  and  the  present  iron 
railing  was  then  erected.  Before  then  the  regular  approach  to  the 
church  was  by  Bennett-street.  The  churchyard  was  enlarged  by  the 
addition  of  a  large  piece  of  ground  south  west  of  the  church,  which 
was  obtained  by  pulling  down  several  houses  in  1819. 

In  the  church  yard  is  a  plain  stone  to  the  memory  of  Thomas 
Wyon,  esq.  chief  engraver  of  his  majesty's  Mint,  died  Sept.  22, 
181T,  aged  25.  This  gentleman,  as  the  inscripticm  records,  '  was 
distinguished  in  his  professional  pursuit  by  genius,  persevering  ap- 
plication, and  superior  abilities  ;  he  rapidly  arose  to  eminence,  and 
the  early  close  of  his  life  has  deprived  his  country  of  services  not 
more  splendid  than  valuable.* 

In  this  parish  is  a  charity  school  for  thirty  boys  and  twenty  girls, 
maintained  by  sutracription,  a  workhouse,  and  a  neat  alms-house,  in 
Church-street,  founded  about  the  year  1730,  by  Charles  Hopton, 
esq.  for  twmty-six  decayed  housekeepers,  each  of  whom  has  an 
upper  and  lower  room,  with  iO/.  per  annum  and  a  chaldron  of 
coals. 

The  Protestant  Diesentera'  Chapel. 

This  building,  which  stands  on  the  south  side  of  Stamford -street, 
affords  n  solitary  instance  of  a  Dissenters'  meeting-house  possessing 
claims  to  attention  for  its  architectural  character.  The  principal  frmit, 
which  projects  a  small  degree  l>efore  the  adjacent  houses,  is  com- 
posed of  a  hexastyle  portico  of  the  Doric  order:  Tbe  columns  are  of 
the  most  magnificent  proportions  of  Grecian  architecture,  and  the 
entablature  is  of  a  corresponding  character ;  where  it  enters  the  wails 
of  the  main  building,  it  is  received  upon  antse  ol  slight  projection ; 
the  whole  is  crowned  with  a  pediment ;  there  is  but  one  entrance, 
wliich  has  a  lintelled  frontispiece ;  the  whole  design  is  chaste  and 
grand,  and  it  is  only  to  be  regretted  that  it  does  not  occupy  a  more 
commanding  sitaation.  The  interior  of  the  chapel  is  very  plain ;  the 
pulpit  is  situated  opposite  the  entrance,  between  two  Doric  columns, 
on  a  recess.  This  chapel  was  erected  in  1821.  The  congregation  as- 
embltng  here  are  independent  Dissentersof  the  Unitarian  persuasion* 
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At  the  foot  of  Blackfriars-bridge  is  a  range  of  buildings,  which 
formerly  constituted  part  of  the  Albion-mills.  This  extensive  con- 
cern was  set  on  foot  by  a  company  of  spirited  and  opulent  indivi- 
duals, with  a  view  to  counteract  the  impositions  but  too  frequently 
practised  in  the  grinding  of  corn.  It  was  furnished  with  a  steam 
engine,  contrived  by  Messrs.  Boulton  and  Watt  of  Birmingham, 
which  turned  ten  pair  of  stones,  each  grinding  nuie  bushels  of  com 
in  an  hour  without  intermission,  day  or  night;  besides  which  it  gave 
motion  to  the  various  apparatus  for  hoisting  and  lowering  the  com 
and  flour  into  and  out  of  the  barges,  for  fanning  the  corn  to  keep  it 
free  from  impurities,  and  for  sifting  and  dressing  the  meal,  from 
its  first  state,  till  perfectly  cleared  for  the  use  of  the  baker.  Ou 
the  3d  of  March,  1791,  the  whole  building,  with  the  exception  of 
the  corner  wing,  occupied  as  the  house  and  offices  of  the  superin- 
tendant,  was  reduced  to  ashes,  together  with  4,000  sacks  of  flour 
which  it  contained.  The  front  remained  for  many  years  unre- 
paired, but  was  subsequently  formed  into  a  row  of  handsome  private 
habitations. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  Albion-place  is  the  house  belonging  to  the 
British  Plate  Glass  Manufactory.  This  company,  incorporated  by 
act  of  parliament  in  1773,  carry  ou  a  flourishing  concern  here,  and 
at  their  works  at  Ravenhead  in  Lancashire. 

On  the  west  side  of  Black  friars-road,  very  near  the  bridge,  is 
the  building  a  few  years  since  occupied  by  the  Museum,  collected 
by  the  late  sir  Ashton  Lever,  and  removed  hither  from  Leicester- 
square,  when  it  became  the  property  of  Mr.  Parkinson.  This  ai- 
rious,  extensive,  and  valuable  collection  here  experienced  the  most 
mortifying  neglect,  till  in  1806  it  was  finally  dispersed  by  public 
auction,  in  a  sale  which  lasted  forty  days.  The  premises  were  sub- 
sequently occupied  by  the  Surrey  Institution. 

In  the  year  1807,  some  gentlemen  proposed  to  form  an  institution 
on  the  Surrey  side  of  the  river,  on  a  plan  similar  to  that  called 
the  Royal  Institution  in  Albemarle-street.  It  was  intended  to  have 
a  series  of  lectures,  an  extensive  library  and  reading-rooms,  a  che- 
mical laboratoiy  and  philosophical  apparatus,  and  a  supplementary 
library  of  books  to  be  taken  home  by  subscribers. 

Their  first  meetings  were  at  the  Loudon  coffee-house,  on  Ludgate- 
liill.  Subscribers  were  to  pay  thirty  guineas,  and  become  joint  pro- 
))rietors.  They  agreed  for  the  lease  of  the  house  near  the  foot  of 
Blackfriars-bridge,  in  which  Mr.  Parkinson  had  exhibited  the  Levc- 
rian  museum.  In  December,  1B08,  they  had  filled  up  a  spacious 
room  as  a  library,  a  theatre  for  lectures  capable  of  containing  500 
persons,  and  a  laboratory  with  the  necessary  apparatus.  Dr  Adam 
Clark  was  chosen  principal  librarian  and  secretary,  with  a  salary 
and  apartments  in  the  house;  Mr.  Accum  of  fercd  a  gratuitous  course 
of  lectures  on  mineralogy,  and  Mr  John  Jackson  was  engaged  to 
deliver  a  course  of  lectures  on  natural  philosophy  and  chemistry.  At 
this  time  710  shares  were  subscribed  for  by  458  proprietors* 
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In  May,  1800^  Dr.  Clark  resigned  his  situation,  retaining  the  title  of 
honorary  librarian,  and  Mr.  Knight  Spencer  offered  his  services  as 
resident  seoretary,  without  a  salary,  on  having  tlie  apartments  of  the 
prnicipal  librarian,  with  the  appendages;  which  offer  was  accepted. 
In  May,  1810,  the  library  consisted  of  6,084  volumes,  in  nuictcen 
classes. 

In  1820,  this  valuable  institution  was  dissolved,  the  library, 
&c.  being  sold  by  auction :  since  that  time  it  has  been  occu- 
pied as  wine  and  concert  rooms,  and  is  at  present  opened  with  a 
panoramic  view  of  the  battle  of  Navarino. 

The  Surrey  Chapel,  on  the  east  side  of  Blackfriars-road,  is  a 
large  octagon  building,  for  the  use  of  protestants  of  the  Methodist 
persuasion,  and  was  erected  by  the  friends  of  the  worthy  but  eccen- 
tric Rowland  Hill,  who  here  preaches  to  very  crowded  auditories. 
The  structure  is  well  adapted  for  the  purpose  of  hearing,  and  is 
capable  of  holding  near  5,000  persons.  The  organ,  by  Elliot,  is 
not  more  remarkable  for  the  sweetness  of  its  tone  than  for  the 
extent  of  its  powers ;  which  are  so  great,  that  in  one  of  the  hymns 
descriptive  of  thunder,  many  of  the  congregation  are  said  to  have 
fainted. 

The  Swan  theatre  was  the  most  westerly  of  all  the  playhouses  on 
the  Bankside,  and  must  have  stood  at  no  great  distance  from  the 
Surrey  end  of  Blackfriars-bridge.  It  was  a  large  house,  and  flou- 
rished only  a  few  years,  being  suppressed  at  the  commencement  of 
the  civil  wars,  and  soon  afterwards  demolished. 

On  the  site  of  Messrs.  Pellatt  and  Green*s  extensive  glass-works, 
was  formerly  situated  an  old  house,  called  Holland*s  Leaguer.  This 
house  was  originally  the  manor-house  belonging  to  the  manor  of 
Paris-garden,  which  adjoins  westward  that  of  Southwark,  and  in- 
cluded the  Clink  liberty  and  the  parish  of  Christ-church.  It  was 
anciently  part  of  the  possessions  of  Bermondsey  abbey,  and  was  for 
some  time  *  with  a  mill  and  other  appurtenances,'  held  of  that  mo- 
nastery by  the  knights  templars.  On  the  dissolution  of  monastic 
establishments  it  came  to  the  crown,  and  about  the  middle  of  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth  was  exchanged  away  to  lord  Hunsdon.  Subsequently 
it  fell  into  the  hands  of  Thomas  Cure,  esq.  (buried  in  St.  Saviour  s 
church)  Richard  Taverner,  &c.  About  1655,  it  was  known  by  the 
name  of  '  Holland's  Leaguer.'  Among  the  collection  of  rare  plays 
in  the  British  Museum,  is  one  by  Shackerly  Marmion,  called 
'Holland's  Leaguer,'  from  which  we  have  some  clue  to  the  state  of 
this  place  and  neighbourhood  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century. 

After  describing  the  mistress  of  this  house,  an  old  procuress, 
called  Donna  Hollandia,  as  having  been  routed  from  a  former  re- 
cidence,  and  just  escaped  from  Newgate,  he  makes  her  seek  for  a 
more  convenient  place  where  she  might  carry  on  her  profession, 
which  she  ultimately  finds  in  the  then  untenanted  and  deserted 
manor-house  of  Paris-garden. 
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After  describing  Ihe  house^  which  appears  to  have  befeii  moated* 
the  rest  of  this  tract  is  taken  up  with  a  list  of  the  ladies  of  the  man* 
sion,  and  of  its  being  beleagured  or  besieged  by  the  police. 

The  old  mansion  was  taken  down  about  the  time  of  forming  the 
road  from  Blackfriars* bridge  to  the  Obelisk. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  great  sir  Christopher  Wren  had  a 
house  next  door  to  the  Falcon  Inn,  from  which  he  could  view  at  a 
distance  the  progress  made  in  the  building  of  St.  Pauls  cathedral. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 


A  List  of  the  Principal  Books,  Sfc.  thai  have  been  published  in 
Illustration  of  the  Antiquities^  History ,  Topography,  and  other 
subjects  treated  of  in  this  Work, 

The  earliest  general  account  of  Middlesex  and  London  is  con- 
tained in  Norden's  *  Speculum  Britannice ;  the  1st  parte,  an  his- 
torical! and  chorographicall description  of  Middlesex;  wherein  are 
also  alphabeticallie  sett  downe  the  names  of  the  cyties,  townes, 
parishes,  bowses  of  name,  &c. ;  with  direction  spedelie  to  find  anie 
place  desired  in  the  mappe,  and  the  distance  between  place  and 
place,  without  compasses ;  by  the  travaile  and  view  of  John  Norden, 
anno  1593.'  Small  4to  Lond.  with  a  map,  &c.  This  was  re- 
printed in  1637,  and  again  in  1723,  with  his  description  of  Hertfonl- 
shire  annexed,  and  a  plan  of  London,  &c. 

*  View  of  the  Agriculture  of  Middlesex ;  with  observations  on  the 
means  of  its  improvement,'  &c.  by  John  Middieton,  esq.  8vo.  Lond. 
2nd.  edit.  1807. 

The  meagre  notice  of  London  in  the  Domesday-book  would  seem 
Xo  imply  that  some  separate  account  of  this  capital  wa3  taken,  and 
afterwards  lost;  and  Strype^s  Stow,  vol.  i.  speaks  of  a  Domesday 
in  Saxon,  being  a  legister  sometime  kept  in  Guildhall,  of  the  laws 
of  London  and  of  the  Portgreves. 

In  the  earliest  account  of  London  that  is  any  wise  particular,  and 
now  extant,  is  intituled,  *  Descriptio  nobilissimte  uivitatis  LoU" 
donitBf  which  was  first  published  entire  by  Stow  in  1501,  as  an 
appendix  to  his  Survey  of  London.  Strype  afterwards  corrected  it 
in  his  edition  of  Stow's  Survey,  from  a  manuscript  in  the  city  ar- 
chives. Mearne  re-published  it,  with  observations  and  notes,  at  the 
end  of  the  eighth  volume  of  Leland's  Itinerary,  from  a  more  correct 
manuscript  on  vellum  in  the  Bodleian  library.  It  was  again  pub- 
lished in  the  '  Historice  AnglicantB  Scriplores,*  by  Mr.  Sparke, 
from  a  fine  manuscript  of  his  own,  collated  with  one  in  the  Cotto- 
nian  library.  And  lastly,  the  rev.  Mr.  Pe|[ge,  F.  S.  A.  renrinted  it 
under  the  title  of  *  Fit2:-Stephens*s  description  of  the  city  of  London^ 
newly  translated  from  the  original  Latin ;  with  a  necessary  com- 
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ine^lttry.  A  dfanerMtm  «f  ike*  aiKbor*  ascertliiMaf  the  exact  ^ear 
[1 174]  of  the  prodmrtion  is  |)ie{ixed;  awl  to  Ike  wMe  is  tdijoined 
a  correct  edH«Ni  of  (Iw  orifiaal,  wiHi  die  various  readings,  and  witne 
useful  annoUitoas.  By  an  Antiquary;  Load.  1772/  4to.  Fita^ 
Slepheas  was  a  uaitve,  and  •.  nionk,  oi  Canterbary,  and  died  in 
IWl. 

Stow*s  airiocs  and  moat  valaalde  account  of  Ibis  city,  the  foan- 
tr.iri-*hea>d  of  all  lis  subsequefit  historians^  was  first  printed  tinder 
the  title  of  *  A  Survey  ol  Londan,  contayningtheoriginaflantfiqiiitte, 
increase,  moderne  estate,  aad  dcscri|ilian  of  that  city  ;  written  hi  the 
year  1508,  by  John  Stow^  ^citizen  ol  Ijoaidon  ;  also  an  a|iologie(or 
defence)  against  the  opinion  of  some  men  concerntng  that  citie,  the 
greatnesse  thei^cof ;  with  an  a|){>eiKiix,  contaynmg  hi  Latine,  lAM" 
ium  <fe  «t7e  H  NebilUaU  Lottdini ;  written  by  Witliam  Fita^Stefthen, 
in  tlie  raigne  of  Henry  the  Second/  Lond.  Id08.  Small  4to.  A 
second  edition,  *  increased  wiiti  divers  rare  notes  of  antiquity/  by 
himself,  was  ptttilistied  in  the  anthor*8  life-time,  in  1609.  Fifteen 
years  afterwards,  a  new  edition,  enlarged,  was  ^iblished  by  An- 
thony Mnnday,  *  soi^ie  time  the  pope's  scholar  st  Rome,  but  after^ 
wards  con vertied/ under  the  title  of  'The  Survey  of  London,  con- 
taining tlii^  originall,  antiqnitfc,  encrease,  and  more  moderne  estate 
of  tlie  said  famous  citie.  As  also  the  rafe  and  government  Ihei^eof, 
both  ecdesiaslical  and  temporal,  from  time  to  time.  With  a  brief 
relation  of  allthememoratile  monuments,  and  other  especiall  observa- 
tions, l>oth  in  and  about  the  same  citie.  Written  in  the  yeere  1006, 
by  John  Stow,  citizen  of  London  ;  since  then,  contmued  and  much 
enlarged,  with  many  rare  and  worthy  notes,  both  of  Venerable 
antiquity  and  hiter  memorie,  such  as  wey«  never  published  before 
this  {Hesent  }^ere  1618.  Lcmd/  4to.  The  chief  itidditibns,  thongh 
so  )K>mpous1y  set  forth,  consisted  of  some  epitaphs,  a  oontinuation 
of  the  lists,  and  some  transcripts  from  Stow's  Snmmary  and  Annals. 
The  fourth  edition,  considerably  augmented,  and  published  in 
folio,  was  thns  entitled:  'The  Sorvey  of  London:  contavning  the 
originall,  increase,  moderne  estate,  and  government  of  \hat  city, 
methodically  set  downe.  With  a  memorial  of  those  famouscr  acts 
of  charity,  which  for  publicke  and  nious  nses  have  beene  bestowed 
by  many  worshipfull  citizens  and  tienefactors.  As  also  all  the 
ancient  and  moderne  monuments  erected  m  the  churches,  not  onely 
of  those  two  famous  cities,  London  and  Westminster,  but  (now 
newly  added)  foure  miles  compasse.  Begun ne  first  by  the  paines 
anil  Industry  of  John  Stow,  in  the  yeere  1598  ;  afterwards  inlarged 
by  the  care  and  diligence  of  A.  M.*[n  the  yeere  1018;  and  now 
completely  finished  by  the  study  and  laliour  of  A.  M.,  H.  D«,tand 
others,  this  present  yeere,  1038.  Wliereunto,  besides  manv  addi- 
tions (as  appcarcs  by  the  contents,)  are  annexed  divers  alphabeti- 
call  tallies ;  the  first,  an  index  of  kings ;  the  second,  a  concordance 
of  :iaines/  Lond.  10*33.  In  this  edition  the  lists  of  mayors  and 
♦  Anthony  Munday.  t  Henry  Dyson 
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sheriffs  are  continued,  the  arms  of  the  mayors  and  companies  giveo» 
and  some  scattered  statutes,  acts,  oaths,  &c.  inserted. 

The  fifth  edition,  and  so  greatly  enlarged  as  to  become  almost  a 
new  work,  but  with  much  confusion  iu  the  arrangement,  was  pub- 
lished by  John  Strype,  another  native  of  London,  who  is  spokeu  of 
by  Mr.  Gough  as  being  as  industrious  as  Stow  himself,  in  his  parti- 
cular department,  in  two  volumes  folio,  with  the  followuig  title : 
'  Survey  of  the  Cities  of  London  and  Westminster ;  now  lately 
corrected,  improved,  and  very  much  enlarged,  and  the  Survey  and 
History  brought  down  from  the  year  1633,  being  near  fourscore 
years  since  it  was  last  printed,  to  the  present  time ;  illustrated  with 
exact  maps  of  the  city  and  suburbs,  and  of  all  the  wards  and  out- 
parishes,  with  many  other  fair  draughts  of  the  more  eminent  and 
public  edifices  and  monuments :  in  six  books,  to  which  is  prefixed 
the  Life  of  the  Author,  writ  by  the  Editor.  At  the  end  is  added 
an  appendix  of  certain  tracts,  discourses,  and  remarks,  concerning 
the  slate  of  the  City  of  London  ;  with  a  perambulation,  or  circuit 
walk,  four  or  five  miles  round  London,  to  the  parish  churches ; 
describing  the  monuments  of  the  dead  there  interred,  with  other 
antiquities  observable  in  those  places ;  and  concluding  with  a 
second  appendix,  as  a  supply  and  review ;  and  a  large  index.' 
Lond.  1720.  The  sixth  and  last  edition  was  a  re-print  of  tlie  above 
in  1764,  with  some  little  variation  in  the  title.  2  vols,  folio,  Lond. 

'  The  History  of  St.  Paufs  Cathedral  in  London,  from  its  foun- 
dation untill  these  times:  extracted  out  of  origiuall  charters,  re- 
cords, leiger  books,  and  other  manuscripts.  Beautified  with  sundry 
prospects  of  the  church,  figures  of  tombes  and  monuments.  By 
William  Dugdale.'  Folio,  1658.  A  new  and  splendid  edition  of 
this  work  was  published  in  1815,  with  additions,  by  H.  Ellis,  esq. 
Sec.  S.  A.,  and  principal  librarian  in  the  British  Museum. 

'  Domus  Carthusiana:  or  an  account  of  the  most  noble  founda- 
tion of  the  Charter-house,  near  Smithfield,  in  London,  both  before 
and  since  the  reformation ;  with  the  life  and  death  of  Thomas 
Sutton,  esq.,  the  founder  thereof,  and  his  last  will  and  testament. 
To  which  are  added,  several  prayers,  fitted  for  the  private  devo- 
tions, and  particular  occasions  of  tlie  ancient  gentlemen,  &c.  By. 
Samuel  Heme,  fellow  of  Clare  Hall,  Cambridge,'  8vo.  1687,  plates. 

'  Londinopolis :  an  historicall  discourse  or  perlustration  of  the 
City  of  London,  tlie  imperial  chamber,  and  chief  emporium  of 
Great  Britain ;  whereuuto  is  added  another  of  the  city  of  West- 
minster, with  the  courts  of  justice,  antiquities,  and  new  buildings 
thereunto  belonging.  By  Jam.  Howel,  esq.'  small  folio,  1657,  two 
plates. 

'  The  present  State  of  London :  or  memorials  comprehending  a 
full  and  succinct  account  of  the  ancient  and  modern  state  thereof, 
by  Tho.  Delauner,  gent.'  duodecimo,  1681.  Another  work  by  the 
same  author  was  published  in  1690,  entitled  '  Angli®  Metropolis: 
or  the  present  state  of  London,'  &c. 
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'  A  new  View  of  London ;  or  an  ample  account  of  (hat  city.  In 
two  volumes,  or  eight  sections:  being  a  more  particular  description 
thereof  than  has  hitherto  been  known  to  be  published  of  any  city 
in  the  world/  by  Edward  Hatton,  8vo.  1708,  with  a  few  plates. 

in  the  year  1735  was  published,  under  the  name  of  lU>bert  Sey- 
mour,* esq.  '  A  survey  of  the  cities  of  London  and  Westminster, 
borough  of  Southwark,  and  parts  adjacent:  containing,  1.  The 
original  foundation,  and  the  ancient  and  modern  state  thereof. 
2.  An  exact  description  of  all  the  wards  and  parishes,  parbh  churches, 
palaces,  halls,  hospitals,  public  offices,  edifices,  and  monuments  of 
any  account.  3.  A  particular  account  of  the  government  of  Lon- 
don, its  charters,'  liberties,  privileges,  and  customs ;  and  of  all  the 
companies,  with  their  coats  of  arms,  &c,  &c.  The  whole  being  an 
improvement  of  Mr.  Stow*8  and  other  surveys,  by  adopting  what- 
ever alterations  have  appeared  in  the  said  cities,  &c,  to  the  present 
yeare,  retrenching  many  superfluities,  and  correcting  many  errors 
in  the  former  writers.  Illustrated  with  several  copper  plates.* 
Lond.  2  vols.  fol.  In  the  following  year  this  was  re-published  in 
ooe  volume,  4to. 

'  The  History  of  London,  from  its  foundation  by  the  Romans  to 
the  preseut  time.  Containing  a  faithful  relation  of  the  public  trans- 
actions of  the  citizens  ;  accounts  of  the  several  parishes ;  parallels 
between  London  and  other  great  cities ;  its  government,  civil, 
ecclesiastical,  and  military  ;  commerce,  state  of  learning,  charitable 
foundations,  &c.  With  the  several  accounts  of  Westminster,  Mid- 
dlesex, Southwark,  and  other  parts  wilhin  the  bills  of  mortality. 
In  nine  books,  the  whole  illustrated  with  a  variety  of  fine  cuts; 
with  a  complete  index.  By  William  Maitland,  F.  R.  S.'  Fol.  Lond. 
1739.  This  was  enlarged,  continued  to  the  year  1764,  and  re- 
published in  two  volumes,  folio,  in  1765,  with  plans  and  views  of 
the  city,  churches,  wards.  Sec,  and  a  map  of  the  country  ten  miles 
round  London. 

'  A  new  and  complete  survey  of  London,  in  two  volumes,  by  a 
chizen  and  native  of  London,*  Bvo.  1742.  Illustrated  with  a  map 
and  several  wood-cuts. 

In  1756  appeared  another  history,  entitled  '  A  new  and  accurate 
history  and  survey  of  London,  Westminster,  Southwark,  and  places 
adjacent:  containing  whatere  is  most  worthy  of  notice  in  their 
ancient  and  present  state :  in  which  are  described  their  civil,  ec 
clesiastical,  and  military  government ;  original  constitution,  anti 
quities,  manufactories,  trade,  liberties,  precincts,  districts,  parishes, 
churches,  religious  and  charitable  foundations,  and  other  public 
edifices;  particularly  the  curiosities  of  the  Tower  of  London, 
St.  PauFs  Cathedral,  Westminster  Abbey,  the  Royal  Exchange,  sir 
Hans  Sloane's  Museum,  &c.,  and  whatever  is  remarkable  for  ele- 
gance, grandeur,  use,  entertainment,  or  curiosity  ;  with  the  char 

*  Tlie  real  author  of  this  book  was      of  Joe  Miller*!  JeiU,  &c.*     UpcUtM 
John  Matley,  cl)e  celebrated  compiler      Engiitk  Topograph^f,  vol.  ii.  p.  620 
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ters,  laws,  cu9lom«,  rigtits,  Nfcerties,  a«i<l  |>rivi<f  ges  of  tliis  great 
melropolis.  Ittustrated  with  a  variety  of  lieads,  vica^-s,  plans,  and 
aoapi  weally  engmve^i.  In  lour  vofumes.  By  the  Rev.  John  Eiitick, 
M.  A.'  «?o. 

*  London  and  its  Environs  described :  cmitatntn;  an  aceotint  of 
Wfiiatever  ta  most  remarkable  for  frandeur,  elegance,  cariosity,  or 
use  in  the  city,  and  in  the  country  twenty  miles  round  it.  Conipre* 
h«fiding,  also,  whatever  is  most  material  in  the  history  and  antir|Di- 
ties  of  this  great  metropolis.  Decorated  and  illustrated  with  a 
great  nnmber  of  views  in  perspective,  engraved  from  original  draw- 
ings taken  on  purpose  for  this  work  :  together  with  a  plan  of  Lon- 
don, a  map  of  the  environs,  and  several  other  useful  cots.**  In  six 
volumes,  8vo.  \T69,  published  by  Dodsley,  Pall-niall. 

'  A  new  and  complete  History  and  Survey  of  the  Cities  of  London 
and  Westminster,  the  Borough  of  Southwark,  and  pails  adjacent ; 
from  the  earliest  accounts  to  the  year  17T0:  containing,  1.  An 
acconnt  of  tlie  original  foundation  and  modern  state  of  those  places. 
2.  Their  laws,  charters,  customs,  privileges,  immonities,  govern- 
ment, trade,  and  navigation.  3,  A  description  of  the  several  wards, 
parishes,  liberties,  precincts,  churches,  palaces,  nobleipens*  houses, 
hospitals,  and  other  public  buildings.  4.  An  account  of  the  curio- 
sities of  the  Tower  of  London,  of  the  ttoyal  Exchange,  St.  Pauls 
Cathedral,  the  British  Museum,  Westminster  Abbey,  &c.  5.  A 
general  history  of  Ihe  memorable  actioi^s  of  the  citizens,  and  Ibe 
fevohitioDs  that  have  happened,  from  the  invasion  of  Julius  Cassar 
to  the  present  time.  By  a  Society  of  Gentlemen.  Revised,  cor- 
rected, luid  improved  by  Henry  Chamberlain,  of  Hatton-garden, 
esc].  Lond/  fol.  1770. 

A  quaito  volume  under  the  following  title  appeared  in  1773 : — 
'  A  new  History  of  London,  including  Westminster  and  Southwark. 
To  which  is  added,  a  general  survey  of  the  whole ;  describing  the 
public  buildings,  late  improvements,  &c.  By  John  Noorlhouck.' 
Illustrated  by  copper  plates. 

'  The  History  of  the  ancient  and  present  stale  of  SioQ  College, 
near  Cripplegate,  Loqdon ;  and  of  the  London  Clergy*8  Library 
there.     By  W.  Reading,  M.  A.  Library-keeper.*  1784.  folio. 

'  Some  Account  of  London,  \}y  Thomas  Pennant,*  4to.  1790,  with 
several  plates.  There  have  been  several  editions  of  this  work ;  the 
second  edition  appeared  in  1791,  the  third  ia  1798,  a  fourth  iu 
1805,  and  a  fiftli  in  8vo.  in  1813, 

'  A  picturesque  Tour  through  the  Cities  of  London  and  West- 
minster, illustrated  with  the  most  interesting  Views,  accurately 
delineated  and  executed  in  aquatinta,  by  Thomas  Maltion.  lu  two 
volumes,*  folio,  1792. 

*  Antique  Remains  from  the  Parish  Church  of  St.  Martin  Out- 
wich,  London.  By  Robert  Wilkinson,'  4:o.  1797 ;  several  good 
plales. 

*  The  same  engravin^i  as  were  used  in  Entick*i  London. 
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'  The  Histor^r  of  the  Church  of  St.  Peter  upon  Coruhill,  witli 
Views  exterior,  interior,  and  monuments,  &c/  4to. 

In  1803,  appeared  the  first  volume  of  Mr.  M&lcolm*s  valuable 
work,  under  the  following  title :  *  Londinium  Redivivuni ;  or,  an 
ancient  history  and  modern  description  of  London ;  compiled  from 
parochial  records,  archives  of  various  foun<)ations,  the  (larleian 
MSS.,  and  other  authentic  sources.  By  James  I'eiier  Malcolm,'  4to. 
with  several  curious  plates  ;  the  second  and  third  volumes  were  pub- 
lished in  1805,  the  fourth  in  1807. 

'  The  History  of  the  Hon.  Artillery  Company  of  the  City  of  Lon- 
don, from  its  earliest  annals  to  the  peace  of  1802.  By  Anthony 
High  more,  solicitor,  member  of  the  south-east  division  of  the  com- 
pany/ 8vo.  1804.  plates. 

'  A  History  of  th«  College  of  Anns,  and  t}ie  Lives  of  all  the 
King's  Heralds  and  Pursuivants,  from  the  reign  of  Richard  I|L  the 
founder  of  the  college,  until  the  present  time/  «&c.  By  the  Rev. 
Mark  Noble,  F.  A.  S.  4to.  1804.  plates. 

'  Modern  London :  being  the  history  and  present  slate  of  the 
British  metropolis.'  Illustrated  by  numerous  plates,  4to.  1805. 

'  The  Microcosm  of  London,  or  London  in  Miniature,  in  three 
volumes,'  royal  4to.  with  upwards  of  100  coloured  plates. 

In  1806,  appeared,  '  The  History  and  Survey  of  London  and  its 
Environs,  from  the  earliest  period  to  tho  present  time.  In  four 
volumes.  By  B,  Lambert,  editor  of  Bertholfefs  Chemic^)  Statics; 
Michaux's  Travels  in  America;  Yillers'  Essay  on  the  Reformation; 
and  various  other  works.  In  four  volumes,  8vo.  with  several  plates, 

'  London :  being  an  accurate  history  and  Description  of  the 
British  metropolis  and  the  neighbourhood,  &c.  thirty  miles  extent, 
from  an  actual  perambulation.  By  David  Hughson,*  L.  L*D.  In 
six  volumes.'  8vo.  1806.  with  numerous  plates  find  wood  cuts. 

Also  an  *  Historical  account  of  the  Charter-hous^,  compilf^d  freni 
the  works  of  Heme  and  Bearcroft,  the  Harleian,  Cottonia^i,  and 
private  MSS.  and  from  other  authentic  sources.  By  a  Carthu- 
sian .'t  4to.  1808. 

*  Anecdotes  of  the  Manners  and  Customs  of  London  du^iqg  the 
Eighteenth  Century ;  including  the  charities,  dej^ravities,  dresses,  and 
amusements  of  the  citizens  of  London  during  that  period,  with  t 
review  of  the  state  of  society  in  1807.  To  which  is  aaded,  A  Sketch 
of  the  Cubriastical  Architecture,  and  of  the  various  improvements 
in  the  metropolis.  Illustrated  by  fifty  engravings.  By  Ja^AesPfeller 
Malcolm,  F.  S.  A.  author  of  Londinium  Redivivum,'  Sic.  1808.  4to. 
'  Anecdotes  of  the  Manners  and  Customs  of  London,  from  the 
Roman  invasion  to  the  year  1700 ;  including  the  origin  of  British 
society,  customs,  and  manners,  with  a  general  sketch  of  the  state 
of  religion,  superstition,  dresses,  and  amusements  of  the  citizens  ojF 
London  during  that  period.  To  which  are  added,  Illustrations  of 
the  changes  in  our  language,  literary  customs,  and  gradual  improve* 
«  Dr.  Pugh.  t  piobart  Smy^be. 
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ment  in  st^lc  and  versification,  and  various  particulars,  concerning 
public  and  private  libraries.  Illustrated  by  eighteen  engravings. 
By  James  Peller  Malcolm,  F.  A.  S.  Author  of  Londinium  Re- 
divivum ;  and  of  Anecdotes  of  the  Manners  and  Customs  of  London 
during  the  Eighteenth  Century,  1811.  4to. 

'  Londinia  Illustrata  :  or,  a  Collection  of  Plates ;  consisting  of 
engravings  from  original  paintings  and  drawings,  and  fac  simile 
copies  of  scarce  prints  displaying  the  state  of  the  metropolis,  from 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth  to  the  Revolution,  and  adapted  to  illustrate 
the  admired  topographical  works  of  Strype,  Stow,  Pennant,  &c. 
with  descriptions  original  and  singular.'  4 to.  IBOB  to  1U20, 

'  Pietas  Londinensis.  The  history,  design,  and  present  state  of 
the  various  public  charities  in  and  near  London.  By  A.  Highmore, 
esq.  Author  of  the  Law  of  Mortmain,  and  Charitable  Uses,  &c.* 
8vo.   IBIO. 

'  The  History  of  London  and  its  Environs:  containing  an  account 
of  the  origin  of  the  city ;  its  state  under  the  Romans,  Saxons, 
Danes,  and  Normans :  its  rise  and  progress  to  its  present  state  of 
commercial  greatness ;  including  an  historical  record  of  every  im- 
portant and  interesting  public  event,  from  the  landing  of  Julius  Caesar 
to  the  present  period  :  also  a  description  of  its  antiquities,  public 
buildings,  and  establishments,  of  the  revolutions  of  its  government, 
and  of  the  calamities  to  which  its  inhabitants  have  been  subject,  by 
fire,  famine,  pestilence.  Sec.  Likewise  an  account  of  all  the  towns, 
villages,  and  country  within  twenty-five  miles  of  London.  By  the 
late  Rev.  Henry  Hunter,  D.  D.  and  other  gentlemen.  Embellished 
with  maps,  plans,  and  views.     In  two  volumes/  royal  4io,   1811. 

'  Some  account  of  the  Guildhall  of  the  city  of  London.  By  J.  B. 
Nichols,  esq.  F.  S.  A.'  8vo.  1812. 

'  Antiquities  of  London  and  its  Environs.  By  T.  Smith.*  4to. 
1791-1800 — numerous  engravings. 

By  the  same  author  was  also  published,  '  Ancient  Topography 
of  London,  containing  not  only  views  of  buildings,  which,  in  many 
instances^  no  longer  exist,  and  for  tlie  most  part  were  never  before 
published  ;  but  some  account  of  places  and  customs  either  unknown 
or  overlooked  by  the  London  Historians.'  4to.  1815;  nume/nus 
brilliant  plates. 

'  London,  or  interesting  Memorials  of  its  rise,  progress,  and 
present  state.  By  Sholto  and  Reuben  Percy,  Brothers  of  the  Bene- 
dictine Monastery  Mont  Benger.*  3  volumes,  duodecimo,  1824. 

*  Historic  Notices  of  the  Collegiate  Church  or  Royal  Free  Chapel 
and  Sanctuary  of  St.  Martin- le-G rand,  London  ;  formerly  occupy- 
ing the  site  now  appropriated  to  the  new  general  post-office  ;  chiefly 
founded  on  authentic  and  hitherto  unedited  manuscript  documents, 
connected  locally  with  the  history  of  the  foundation,  and  generally 
with  ancient  customs  and  eminent  persons  ;  also  observations  <m  the 
kinds  of  sanctuary  formerly  recognized  by  the  comoion  law.  By 
Alfred  John  Kempe.^  3vo.  plates,  1825. 
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*  Historical  and  descriptive  accounts  of  the  Theatres  of  London. 
By  Edward  Wedlake  Brayiey,  F.  A.  S.  Sec.  to  the  Russei  Institu- 
tion. Illustrated  with  a  view  of  each  theatre,  elegantly  coloured^ 
drawn,  and  engraved,  by  the  late  Daniel  Havell.  4to.  1826. 

'  Chronicles  of  London  Bridge.  By  an  Antiquary.**  8vo.  1827. 
A  beautiful  work^  illustrated  by  a  great  number  of  well  executed 
wood  cuts. 

*  Illustrations  of  the  Public  Buildings  of  London  :  with  historical 
and  descriptive  accounts  of  each  edifice.  By  J.  Britton,  F.  A.  S. 
and  A.  Pugin,  architect.'  2  volumes  Bvo.  1826.  1828.  Numerous 
plates  of  public  buildings  in  outline. 

'  Londinum  Triiimphans,  or  an  Historical  Account  of  the  grand 
Influence  the  Actions  of  the  City  of  London  have  had  upon  the 
affairs  of  the  nation  for  many  ages  past:  shewing  the  antiquity^ 
honour,  glory,  and  renown  of  this  famous  city ;  the  grounds  of  her 
rights,  privileges,  and  franchises ;  the  foundation  of  her  charter; 
the  improbability  of  its  forfeitures,  or  seizure;  the  power  and 
strength  of  the  citizens,  and  the  several  contests  that  have  been 
betwixt  the  magistracy  and  the  commonalty ;  collected  from  the 
most  aulhentic  authors,  and  illustrated  with  a  variety  of  remarks, 
worthy  the  perusal  of  every  citizen.  By  William  Gough,  gent. 
Loud,'     Octavo.     1682. 

In  the  second  part  of  bishop  StiHingfleet*s  Ecclesiastical  Cases, 
Lond.  8vo.  1704,  is  a  '  Discourse  of  the  true  Antiquity  of  London, 
and  its  state  in  the  Roman  times.' 

In  Hearne*s  Introduction  to  *  Leland*s  Collectanea,'  vol.  i.  p.  Iviii. 
et  teq,  is  a  '  Letter,'  to  the  publisher,  written  by  the  ingenious  Mr. 
John  Bagford,  in  which  are  many  curious  remarks  relating  to  Ihe 
city  of  London,  its  origin,  state  of  in  the  Roman  times,  antiquities, 
&c.  At  the  end  of  the  eif^hth  volume  of  '  Leland^s  Itinerary/ 
Hearne  also  published  Dr.  Woodward's  *  Account  of  some  Roman 
Urns,  and  other  antiquities,  lately  digged  up  near  Bifthopsgate : 
with  brief  reflections  upon  the  ancient  and  present  state  of  Lon- 
don, in  a  Letter,  [dated  23rd  of  June,  1707,]  to  sir  C.  Wren, 
knight,  surveyor-general  of  her  majesty*s  works.'  This  was  re- 
printed at  London  and  Oxford,  in  8vo.  1713  and  1723,  together 
with  a  second  '  Letter,'  addressed  to  Hearne  in  November,  171 1  > 
containing  some  additional  particulars  of  the  site  of  ancient  London, 
in  confutation  of  the  opinion  advanced  by  Dr.  Gale,  in  his  Commen- 
tary on  Antonine.  The  third  edition  is  intituled  '  Remarks  upon 
the  Ancient  and  Present  State  of  London,  occasioned  by  some  Roman 
coins,  and  other  antiquities  lately  discovered.'  Lond.  1723.  In  the 
same  year  it  was  reprinted  in  Somers's  Tracts,  vol.  iv.  p.  15.  et  seq 

'  A  Briefe  Discourse,  declaring  and  approving  the  necessarie  and 
inviolable  Maintenance  of  the  laudable  Customes  of  London ; 
namely,  of  that  one,  whereby  a  reasonable  partition  of  the  good  of 
husbands  among  their  wives  and  children  is  provided:  with  an 

*  Mr.  A.  ThomsoD. 
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answer  to  such  objectiotis  and  pretended  reasons  as  are,  bjr  persons 
unadvised  or  evil-persuaded,  Used  against  the  same.  Lond.  Printed 
by  H.  Mlddleton,  for  Rate  Newberie.'  1564. 

'  The  Liberties,  Usages,  and  Customcs  of  the  City  of  London  ; 
confirmed  by  the  especial!  acts  of  parliament,  with  the  time  of  their 
confirmation  ;  also  divers  ample  and  most  beneficiall  charters, 
granted  hj  king  Henry  VL,  king  Edward  IV.  and  king  Henry  VII., 
not  to  find  every  particular  grant  and  confirmation  at  large.  Col- 
lected l/y  sir  Henry  Calthrop,  knt.  sometime  recorder  of  London, 
for  his  private  use,  and  now  published  for  the  good  and  benefit  of 
this  honourable  city.     London,  1612.' 

'  Reports  of  Special  Cases,  touching  several  Customs  and  Liber- 
ties of  the  City  of  London.  Collected  by  sir  H.  Calthrop,  knt.  some 
time  recorder  of  London,  after  attorney  general  of  the  court  of 
wards  and  liveried.  Whereunto  is  annexed,  diverse  ancient  cus- 
toms and  usages  of  the  said  city  of  London.     London,  1655,'  dvo. 

"  The  City  Law ;  shewine  the  customs,  franchises,  liberties,  pri- 
vileges, and  immunities  of  the  city  of  London.     1568,'  8vo. 

A  more  exact  account  of  the  privileges  and  bye  laws  of  the  city, 
is  in  '  LeJp  Londinensi^t  or  the  City  Law ;  shewing  the  powers, 
customs,  and  practice  of  all  the  several  courts  belonging  to  the 
famous  city  of  London,  with  the  several  acts  of  common  council, 
&c.  and  also  a  method  for  the  ministers  within  the  said  city  to  re- 
cover their  tithes.  With  a  table  to  the  whole  book.'  Lond.  16M,  8vo. 

*  The  Royal  Charter  of  confirmation,  granted  by  kmg  Charles  IL 
to  the  city  of  London  ;  wherein  are  recited  verbatim,  all  the  char- 
ters to  the  said  city  granted  by  his  royal  predecessors,  khigs  and 
queens  of  England ;  taken  out  of  the  records,  and  exactly  trans- 
lated mto  English,  by  S.  G.,  gent.,  together  with  an  index,  or 
alphabetical  table,  and  a  table  explaining  all  the  obsolete  and  diffi- 
cult words  in  the  said  charter.'  Lond.  1664,  octavo.  Another  edition 
M'as  published  in  the  year  1680.  The  author  has  had  a  place  in  the 
town-clerk's  office.  'The  transcripts  of  the  charters,  given  by  Mait- 
land,  were  taken  from  this  work. 

*  Privilegia  Londini:  or,  the  Rights,  Liberties,  Privileges, 
Laws,  and  Customs  of  the  City  of  London;  wherein  are  contained, 
1«  The  several  charters  granted  to  the  said  city  from  king  William 
L  to  the  present  time.  2.  The  magistrates  and  officers  thereof  with 
their  respective  creations,  elections,  rights,  duties,  and  authorities, 
3.  The  laws  and  customs  of  the  city,  as  the  same  relate  either  to 
the  persons  or  estates  of  the  citizens,  viz.  freemen's  will,  feme  sole, 
merchants,  orphans,  apprentices,  &c.  4,  The  nature,  jurisdiclioo, 
practice,  and  proceedings  of  the  several  courts  thereof,  with  tables 
of  fees  relating  thereto.  5.  The  several  statutes  concerning  the 
said  city  and  citizens,  alphabetically  digested.  The  3rd  edition, 
with  large  additions ;  by  William  Bohun  of  tlie  Middle  Temple, 
esq.'     Lond.  1702, 1716, 1723,  8vo. 

'  The  Charters  of  the  efty  of  London  which  have  been  granted 
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by  ym  kaigft  ad  %uecna  d  England  siace  llie  €oiN|tiesil^;  MkeH 
verbatim  out  of  the  records,  exactly  tronskled  int0>  Eii^ffi^y  #ilft 
naCea^  cxpltfiniaf  aacieiil  words  and  Vemia,  ami  tfve  parKumefitary 
ceafinnationi  by  king  WiUiam  and  qoeen  Maivy :  lo  f<fhith  h  ank- 
n«aedt  att  abatiftet^  of  \ke  drgaihf  n  Ibe  caaa  ot  Ibe  Qiia  Wafi^rafife^.* 
Loiid.l7S9L 

'  The  Laws  and  Customs,  Righta»  LU^vfies,  amd  Pli^vil^tges  of  ffre 
Git}i  of  Li^ndo* :  <»onlanmMg  Uie  several  cbarteTS  gftuifi^  to^  the 
cky  ft om  WiUian  tft«  Conquevor  to  tlte  pteseM  tim«,  the  magtMrafeft 
bmA  Mmw»  Iheieof,  aadilheir  resyrolgve  creatkma,  election*,  righlv, 
duties,  and  authorities ;  the  laws  and  customs  o^  tl^e  ci^,  as  t^e 
same  relate  to^fha-  persons  ^r  eatales  of  (he  eitisKns;  fAenaiiire, 
juriadictiais^  praetiee,  and' pv^ceedings  of  rtve  aeveraP  courts  ht  Eott^ 
don,  and  acts  of  parliament  concerning  the  cities  of  Londoir  and 
WestminalteK,  alphabeticalty  digested^.  Lond^  fTd^/  l'2mo. 

*  The  Forfeiture  of  London*^  Charter;  or,  an  rffi|)artia1  account 
of  the  sevefalstkoflres  of  Ihe  eity  charter ;  together  witA  tfte  causes 
by  wAioht  it  became  forleke«h;  at}  likewise^  iSe*  iMpfiMnment,  dk- 
posing,  and  fining  the  lord  mayer,  aldermen,  a«d^  sheriff,  sitice  the 
reigtr  of  Heniy  Ul;  to-  the  pKeaenO  year  10W :  being  feithf uliy  col- 
lected^ out  of  ancient  and!  modern  History,  and  no^V  reasonably  pub- 
lished for  the  satisfaction  of  the  inquisitive  upon  the  late  arrest 
made  upon*  tho^  said  chafrtev  by  writ  of*  Q^o  Warrdnto;  Bond. 
1082/  folio. 

'  The  City  of  LoiidonV  Flea  to  tile  Quo  Warranto  brought 
against  their  Charlep  in  Michaelmas  Term  1081 :  wherein  it  will 
appear  that  the  liberties,  privileges,  and  customs  of  the  said  city 
cannot  be  lf>st  by  the  misdemeanor  of  aity  officer  or  magistrate 
thereof :  iknt  their  charter  be  seised  htto  the  king's  hands  for  any 
misusage  or  ahiise  of  their  liberties  and  privileges,  they  being  con- 
finiied  by  divere  ancient  records  and  acts  of  parliament  made  be- 
fore andsiiic<  ]\fBgna  Charta.  Also  how  far  the  commons  of  the 
said  city  \\tLve  power  of  chusing^and  removing  their  sheriffs.'  Pu'i- 
lished  bath*  iii  Englisli  »i<l  Latin.  Lond.  1682,  fol. 

'  The  Replication  tiothe  city  of  London*s  Plea  to  Ihe  Q\io  War- 
ranto, brought  against  their  Charter  by  our  sovereign  lord  the  king, 
Michaelmas- tei*m,  1^)81,  1082*.*  fol. 

*  The  City  of  Eondon*s  Rejoinder  to  Mr.  Attomey'-generars  Re- 
plication^ iii  the  Qtto  Warranto  brought  by  him  against  their  charter^ 
together  with  the  Vindication  of  the  late  sheriffs  and  juries.' 

'  The  Privileges  of  the  citizens  of  London  contained  in.  the 
Charters  granted-  to  them  by  several  Kings  of  this  Realm,  and  con- 
firmed by  sundry  Parliaments,  comprehending  the  whole  charter, 
only  words  of  form  left  out.  Now  seasonably  published  for  general 
information,  upon  occasion  of  the  Quo  Warranto  brought  againsi 
the  said  city.  I^omlon,  1082.*  4to. 

*  The  Proceetlings  upon  the  Debates  relating  to  the  late  Charter 
of  the  City  of  London ;  as  also  entering  uj>  of  Judgment  against  it. 
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giving  his  account  of  the  most  remarkable  transactions  relating  to 
that  affair.'  foi.  haJf  sheet. 

'  Rights  and  Privileges  of  the  city  of  London,  proved  by  prescrip- 
tion, charters,  and  acts  of  parliament ;  with  a  large  preface,  shew- 
ing how  fatal  the  late  proceedings  in  Westminster-hali  in  dissolving 
corporations  were  to  the  original  constitution  of  the  English  govern- 
ment. 1628/ reprinted  1689.  fol. 

*  A  Defence  of  the  Charter,  and  Municipal  Rights  of  the  city  of 
London,  and  the  rights  of  other  municipal  cities  and  towns  ot 
England.  Dedicated  to  the  citizens  of  London.  By  Thomas  Hunt. 
Lond.'  4to  (1682). 

'  Reflections  on  the  City  Charter  and  Writ  of  Quo  Warranto, 
together  wilh  a  vindication  of  the  late  sheriffs  and  juries.  Lond. 
1682.'  4to. 

'More  Reflections  on  the  City  Charier  and  Writ  of  Quo  War- 
ranto, 1082.'  4to. 

*  A  true  Account  of  the  Irregular  Proceedings  at  Guildhall,  about 
the  swearing  of  the  two  pretended  sheriffs,  Mr.  North  and  Mr.  Rich, 
September  21,  1682.'     Fol.  one  sheet. 

'The  Trial  of  Thomas  Pilkington  and  others  for  the  Riot  at  Guild- 
hall, on  Midsummer-day,  1682,  being  the  day  o'  electi(m  for 
sheriff.'   1683.  fol. 

'  The  Lawyer  Outlawed ;  or  an  account  of  Hunt's  defence  of  the 
charters.  168d,'4to. 

'The  Opiiiions  of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  Hale,  and  others,  about 
the  election  of  the  mayor,  sheriffs,  and  aldermen  of  London.'  1683. 
fol. 

'  An  Act  of  Common  Council  for  regulating  the  election  of  She- 
riffs, and  for  repealing  the  treasonable  and  disloyal  acts  and  pro- 
ceedings of  the  court  in  the  time  of  the  late  Rebellion.  1683/  fol. 

'London's  Anniversary  Festival,  performed  on  Monday,  Oct. 29th 
1688,  for  the  entertainment  of  the  right  honourable  sir  John  Chap- 
man, knt.  lord  mayor  of  the  city  of  London  ;  being  their  great  year 
of  jubilee ;  with  a  panegyric  upon  the  restoring  of  the  charter:  and 
a  Sonnet  provided  for  the  entertainment  of  the  king.  By  M.  Taub- 
man.     1688.'  4to. 

'The  Pleadings  and  Arguments  and  other  Proceedings  in  the 
Court  of  King^s  Bench,  upon  the  Quo  Warranto,  touching  the  cily 
of  London ;  with  the  judgment  entered  thereupon,  and  the  whole 
pleadings  faithfully  taken  from  the  record.'  1690.  fol. 

'  The  Rights  and  Authority  of  the  Commons  of  the  Citnr  of  Lon- 
don in  their  Common  Hall  assembled,  particularly  in  the  choice  and 
discharge  of  their  sheriffs,  asserted  and  cleared.  In  answer  to  the 
vindication  of  the  lord  mayor,  court  of  aldermen,  and  common 
council.'  1695.  fol. 

'  The  History  of  the  Sheriffdom  of  London  and  Middlesex  ;  con* 
taining  the  original  method  of  election,  the  several  alterations  that 
have  happened,  in  whom  the  right  of  choice  has  resided,  and  by 
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whom  the  elections  have  heen  managed,  from  the  first  granting  of 
the  charter  to  the  citizens  to  choose  sheriffs  from  among  themselves 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  to  the  present  time ;  polls  and  scrutinies 
when  begun,  and  how  and  by  whom  to  be  managed,  with  a  faithful 
relation  of  the  case  of  Mr.  Papillou  and  Mr.  Dubois,  temp.  Cha.  H. 
upon  which  followed  the  seizure  of  the  city  charter ;  and  the  opinion 
of  the  lord  chief  justice  concerning  the  lord  mayor's  power  in  these 
elections,  and  the  several  acts  of  common  council  since  made  to 
settle  his  authority  and  regulate  elections.*  1723.  8vo. 

*The  Bowman's  Glory,  or  Archery  Revived  ;  giving  an  account 
of  the  many  signal  favours  vouchsafed  to  archers  and  archery  by 
those  renowned  monarchs  king  Henry  VIII.  James,  and  Charles  I. 
as  by  their  several  gracious  commissions  here  recited  may  appear. 
With  a  brief  relation  of  the  manner  of  archers'  marching  on  several 
days  of  solemnity.  Published  by  William  Wood,  marshal  to  the 
regiment  of  archers.'  Lond.  1682.  12mo.  Annexed  to  this,  by  the 
same  person,  is  ^  A  Remembrance  of  the  worthy  Show  and  Shooting 
of  the  duke  of  Shoreditch,  and  his  associates,  the  worshipful  citi- 
zens of  London,  upon  Tuesday,  Sept.  17, 1583 ;  set  forth  according 
to  the  truth  thereof,  to  the  everlasting  honour  of  the  game  of  shoot- 
ing with  the  long  bow.' 

'  The  Passage  of  our  most  Sovereign  Lady,  queen  Elizabeth, 
through  the  city  of  London  to  Westminster,  the  day  before  her  co- 
ronation.' Lond.  1558.  4to.  This  contains  an  account  of  all  the 
pageants  erected  to  adorn  the  procession,  with  the  verses  and  ora- 
tions.    It  was  re-printed  in  the  same  year. 

*  The  king's  [James  L]  royal  and  magnificent  Entertainment  in 
his  passage  through  thecitie  of  London,  in  March,  1603,  Lond.  4to. 
Bib.  Bod.  The  six  triumphal  arches,  called,  Templum  Jani. 
Hortus  EuropitBj  Cozmoz  neoz,  the  Pegme  of  the  Dutchmen  ^ 
Nova  Felix  Arabia  Londinium,  and  the  ItalianM^  Pegme,  were 
designed  by  Stephen  Harrison,  joiner  and  architect.'  The  speeches, 
&c.  were  compiled  and  written  by  Ben  Jonson,  and  were  printed 
among  his  works,  vol.  iii.  p.  203,  et  seq, 

'The  whole  Magnificent  Entertainment,  given  to  K.  James  and 
Q.  Anne,  his  wife,  and  Henry  Frederick,  the  prince,  upon  the  day 
of  his  majesty's  tryumphal  passage  (from  the  Tower)  through  his 
honourable  citie  (and  chamber)  of  liOndon,  being  the  15th  of  March, 
1603,  as  well  by  the  English  as  by  the  strangers,  with  the  speeches 
and  songs  delivered  in  the  several!  pageants,  and  those  speeches  that 
before  were  published  in  Latin,  now  newly  set  forth  in  English,  by 
Tho.  Dekker.'    Lond.  1604.   4to. 

'  Civitatis  Amor,  the  Citie's  Love  ;  an  entertainement  by  water, 
at  Chelsey  and  Whitehall,  at  the  joyful  receiving  of  that  illustrious 
hope  of  Great  Britaine,  the  high  and  mighty  Charles,  to  bee  created 
prince  of  Wales,  duke  of  Cornewall,  earl  of  Chester,  &c.  Together 
with  the  ample  order  and  solemnity  of  his  bighnesse*  creation,  as  it 
was  celebrated  in  his  majestie^s  palace  of  Whitehall,  on  Monday, 

VOL.  IV  2  N 
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the  4ih  of  November,  16 1 6.     As  also  the  ceremoDies  of  that  ancf eni 
and  honourable  order  of  the  knights  of  Uie  bath,  and  all  the  tri 
umphs  showne  in  honour  of  his  royal  creation.     London,  printed 
by  Nicholas  Okes  for  Thomas  Archer,  and  are  to  be  sold  at  his  shop 
ill  Pope's-head-pallace,  1616/ 

*  Ovaito  Carolina,  the  Triumph  of  King  Charles ;  or,  the  trium- 
phant manner  and  order  of  receiving  his  majesty  into  his  city  of 
London,  Thursday,  25th  November,  A.  d.  1641,  upon  his  return 
safe  and  happy  from  Scotland ;  with  master  recorder's  speech  to  his 
majesty,  and  his  majesty's  most  gracious  answer.'  Ixmd.  1641. 4lo. 

*  The  Entertainment  of  his  most  excellent  majesty,  Charles  U.  in 
his  passage  through  the  city  of  London  to  his  coronation  ;  contain- 
ing an  exact  account  of  the  whole  solemnity ;  the  triumphal  arches 
and  cavalcade  delineated  in  sculpture,  the  speeches  and  impresses 
illustrated  from  antiquity.  To  these  are  added,  a  brief  narrative  of 
his  majesty's  solemn  coronation,  with  his  magnificent  proceeding 
and  royal  feast  b  Westminster-hall.  By  John  Ogilby,  Lond.' 
1661-2.  This  was  afterwards  enlarged  by  the  king's  command,  and 
re-published  with  the  title  of  <  The  King's  CorcHiation ;'  being  an 
exact  account  of  the  cavalcade,  with  a  description  of  the  triumphal 
arches  and  speeches  prepared  by  the  city  of  London  for  his  late 
majesty  king  Charles  the  second,  in  his  passage  from  the  Tower  to 
Whitehall.  Also  the  narrative  of  his  majesty's  coronation,  with  his 
magnificent  proceeding  and  feast  at  Westminster-hall,  April  the 
13th,  as  it  was  published  by  his  majesty's  order,  with  the  approba- 
tion and  license  of  sir  Edward  Walker,  gent,  principal  king  at  arms.' 
Published  by.  William  Morgan,  his  majesty's  cosmographer,  1605. 
fol.  The  arches  were  designed  by  sir  Balthazar  Gerbier.  The 
plates  to  this  work  were  engraved  by  Hollar ;  among  them  is  an 
inside  view  of  the  choir  of  Westminster-abbey,  as  it  appeared  at  the 
coronation. 

*  Aqua  Triumphalia ;  being  a  relation  of  the  honourable  the 
city  of  London  entertaining  their  sacred  majesties  upon  the  river  of 
Thames :  and  welcoming  them  from  Hampton-court  to  Whitehall, 
expressed  and  set  forth  in  several  shews  and  pageants,  the  23d 
day  of  August,  1662.  Engraved  by  John  Tatham,  gent.'  Lond. 
1662.    fol. 

*  A  short  and  pilhieDiscours  concerning  the  engendering,  tokens, 
and  effects  of  all  Earthquakes  in  general ;  particularly  applied  and 
conferred  with  that  most  strange  and  terrible  worke  of  the  Lord,  in 
shaking  the  earth,  not  only  within  the  city  of  London,  but  also  in 
most  partes  of  England ;  which  happened  upon  Wednesday  in 
Easter-week,  last  past;  which  was  the  sixth  day  of  April,  almost  at 
six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  in  the  year  of  our  Loid  1580.'  8vo. 
Another  pamphlet  on  the  same  subject  has  the  title, '  A  Warning 
for  the  Wise,  a  Feare  to  the  Fond,  a  Bridle  to  the  Lewde,  and  a 
Glasse  to  the  Good.  Written  of  the  late  earthquake  chanced  in 
London  and  other  places,  the  6lh  of  April,  1580  ;  for  the  glorie  of 
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Ch>d,  and  benefite  of  men  that  wariely  can  walk  and  wisely  can 
judge,  set  forth  in  verse  and  prose,  by  Thomas  Churchyard,  gen- 
tleman.* Lond.  8vo.  This  tract  escaped  the  notice  of  Ant. 
Wood. 

'  The  earthquakes  experienced  in  London  in  February  and  March, 
1740-50,  led  to  the  publication  of  Dr.  Stephen  Haless  *  Some  Consi- 
derations on  the  Causes  of  Earthquakes,'  8vo.  1750  ;  and  Or.Stuke- 
ley*s  *  Philosophy  of  Earthquakes,  natural  and  religious/  8vo. ;  in 
both  which  the  circumstances  of  those  shocksare  related.  Stukeley's 
pamphlet  was  a  third  time  re-printed  in  1756. 

'An  Astrological  Prediction  of  the  Occurrences  in  England,  part 
of  the  years  1648,  1649,  1650,'  &c.  By  William  Lilly,  *  student 
in  astrology.'  Land.  4to.  1648. 

'  Wonderful  and  straunge  Sightes  in  the  Element  over  the  Citieof 
London,  and  other  places,  on  Monday,  being  the  seconde  day  of 
September,  beginning  betweene  eight  and  nine  of  the  clocke  at 
night;  increasing  and  continuing  till  after  midnight,  most  straunge 
and  fearful!  to  the  beholders.'  Subscribed  Tho.  Day,  printed  by 
Robert  Waldegrave,  12mo.  black  letter,  six  pages. 

The  publications  concerning  the  plague  in  London  have  been  very 
numerous ;  the  principal  are  these : 

*  London's  Mourning  Garment,  or.  Funeral  Tears ;  worn  and 
shed  for  the  death  of  her  wealthy  citizens  and  other  her  inhabitants. 
To  which  is  added  a  zealous  and  fervent  prayer,  with  a  true  rela- 
tion how  many  have  died  of  all  diseases  in  every  particular  parish 
within  London,  and  out-parishes  near  adjoining,  from  the  14lh  of 
July,  1(803,  to  the  17th  of  November  following,'  1603,  4to.  This 
is  a  poem  in  stanzas  of  seven  lines,  by  William  Muggins,  and  is 
dedicated  to  sir  John  Swinnerton,  alderman  of  London. 

•The  Wonderful  Yeare  1603,  wherein  is  shewed  the  Picture  of 
London,  lying  sicke  of  the  Plague.  At  the  end  of  all,  like  a  merry 
epilogue  to  a  dull  play*  certain  tales  are  cut  out  in  sundrie  fashions, 
of  purpose  to  shorten  the  lives  of  long  winter  nights  that  lye  watch- 
ing for  us  in  the  darke.'  By  Thomas  Dekker,  Lond.  1603.  4to. 
re- printed  in  Morgaifs  '  Phoenix  Britannicus,'  p.  27.  Another  tract 
re-published  in  the  same  work,  has  the  title,  •  Vox  Civiiaiis  ;  or, 
London's  complaint  against  her  children  in  the  country  for  their 
inhumanity  during  the  plague,  &c.  taken  from  her  own  mouth,  and 
written  by  Benjamin  Spencer,  M.  A.'  1625,  4to. 

•The  fearful  Summer ;  or  an  excellent  poem  on  the  plague  at 
London,  anno  1625,'  8vo.  by  Taylor,  the  water  poet. 

An  extremely  interesting  poetical  account  of  the  plague  in  1625, 
is  entitled, '  Britain's  Remembrancer ;  containing  a  narrative  of  the 
plague  lately  past,  a  declaration  of  the  mischiefs  present,  and  a  pre- 
diction of  judgments  to  come,  if  repentance  prevent  not,  &c.'  '  by 
George  Withers,  imprinted  for  Great  Britaine,  and  are  to  be  sold 
by  John  Grismond,  in  Ivie-lane,  cldocxxviii.  12mo.  This  poem 
18  divided  into  eight  cantos,  with  a  conclusion,  an  address  to  the 
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king,  and  a  premonition.  Some  of  the  descriptions  are  unoom- 
monly  animated  and  curious,  though  the  versification  is  in  general 
somewhat  too  colloquial. 

'  Certaine  Rules,  Directions,  or  Advertisements  for  this  time  of 
Pestilential  Contagion,  with  a  caviat  to  those  that  weare  about 
their  neckes  impoisoned  amulets.'  First  published  *  for  the  behalf 
of  the  city  of  London  in  the  last  visitation,  1603,'  and  now  *  re-printed 
by  Francis  Herlng,  D.  in  physicke.'     Lond.  1625. 

'  London's  dreadful  Visitation  ;  or  a  collectioa  of  all  the  bills  of 
mortality  from  Dec.  20,  1664,  to  Dec.  1665  ;  as  also  the  general 
or  whole  year's  bill,  according  to  the  report  made  to  the  king  by  the 
company  of  parish  clerks,  1665.*  4to. 

The  tracts  published  respecting  the  great  fire  are  numerous ; 
among  the  most  interesting  are  the  followinf; : 

^  Informations  concerning  the  Burning  of  the  City  of  London, 
with  Observations  on  the  burning  it/    1667,  8vo. 

'  A  Relation  of  the  late  DreadfuU  Fire  in  London,  as  it  was  re^ 
ported  to  the  committee  in  parliament.*  By  Samuel  RoUes.  Lond. 
1667,  8vo. 

*  London's  flames  discovered  by  Informations  taken  before  the 
Committee  appointed  to  inquire  after  the  burning  of  the  City  of 
London,  and  after  the  tnsolency  of  the  Papists,  &c.*     1667,  4to. 

*  An  Essay  on  the  late  Fire  and  Ruins  of  London.*  By  £.  Settle, 
Oxon.     Lond.  1667. 

*  Jesuites  Fire  Works  ;  the  burning  of  London.*  Lond.  1667» 
8vo. 

'  Jesuites,  or  the  Burning  of  London  in  the  year  1666,  comme- 
morated and  improved  in  a  CX  Discourses,  Meditations  and  Con- 
templations, divided  into  four  parts,'  &c.  By  Samuel  Rolle,  minis- 
ter of  the  Word,  and  sometime  fellow  of  Trinity  College,  in  Cam- 
bridge. Lond.  12mo.  To  this  is  prefixed  a  print  of  tiie  fire,  as 
seen  from  Southwark.  The  same  author  published  *  London's 
Resurrection  and  Rebuilding.*     1668,  8vo. 

*  A  short  description  of  the  fatal  and  dreadfull  burning  of  Lon- 
don, divided  into  every  day  and  night's  progression.  Composed  by 
Samuel  Wiseman.*  Four  sheets,  fol.  '  Sold  in  White  Friars-street, 
near  Cripplegate,  with  a  map  of  London,  as  in  its  prosperity,  by 
Robert  Prick.' 

The  same  S.  Wiseman  is  thought  to  have  written  *  Annus  Mira* 
bilis,  a  short  and  serious  narrative  of  London's  fatal  fire,  with  its 
diurnal  and  nocturnal  progression,  from  Sunday  morning,  being  the 
2nd  day  of  Sept.  Anno  Mirabili,  1666,  until  Wednesday  night 
following.  A  poem.  As  also  London's  lamentation  to  her  regard- 
less passengers.'     Lond.  1667,  4to. 

'  Trap  ad  Crucem  ;  or,  the  Papist's  watch-word ;  being  an 
impartial  account  of  some  late  informations  taken  before  several  of 
his  majesty's  justices  of  the  peace,  hi  and  about  the  city  of  London; 
also  a  relation  of  the  several  fires  that  of  late  have  happened  in  and 
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about  the  said  city.  Published  for  tlie  public  good,  and  particularly 
for  caution  to  the  said  city/     Lond.  1670. 

*  A  Narrative  and  impartial  Discovery  of  the  horrid  Popish  Plot, 
carried  on  for  the  burning  and  destroying  of  the  cities  of  London 
and  Westminster,  with  their  suburbs  :  and  setting  forth  the  several 
consultations,  orders,  and  resolutions  of  the  Jesuites,  &c.  concern- 
ing the  same,  and  divers  descriptions  and  informations  relating 
thereunto,  never  before  printed.  By  capt.  William  Bedloe,  lately 
engaged  in  that  horrid  design,  and  one  of  the  popish  committee  for 
carrying  on  such  fires.'     1679,  fol. 

'  A  Protestant  Monument  erected  to  the  immortal  glory  of  the 
Whiggs  and  the  Dutch  ;  it  being  a  full  and  satisfactory  relation  of 
the  late  mysterious  plot  and  firing  of  London,  taken  from  the  several 
records,  depositions,  narratives,  journals,  tr}'al8,  state  tracts,  histo- 
ries, predictions,  sermons,  and  confessions,  under  their  hands,  and 
from  their  own  mouths,  proving  that  a  medley  of  Protestant  whiggs 
with  a  glorious  set  of  protesting  commonwealth's  men  of  Holland, 
did  in  their  turn,  not  only  attempt  to  bum  London,  but  manv  other 
places  in  England ;  and  did  fire  the  city,  Southwark,  and  Wap> 
ping  ;  burnt  the  king  and  queen  of  England,  and  their  lords-gene- 
ral in  effigie  in  Holland ;  but  likewise  his  majesty's  royal  fleet, 
as  it  lay  disarmed  in  Chatham,  while  peace  was  treating  at  Breda.' 
Lond.  1713,  4to.  Oldys  dates  it  1733.  This  was  re.printed  in 
Somers's  Tracts,  vol.  xiv.  p.  24. 

*  An  Account  of  the  Burning  of  the  City  of  London,  as  it  was 
published  by  the  special  authority  of  the  king  and  council,  in  the 
year  1666.  To  which  is  added,  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Kennet,  the 
present  bishop  of  Peterborough,  as  published  by  his  lordships 
order,  and  that  of  Dr.  Eachard,  relating  thereunto.  With  a  faithful 
relation  of  the  prophecy  of  Thomas  Ebbit,  a  quaker,  who  publicly 
foretold  the  burning  of  the  said  city.  From  all  which  it  pKinly  ap- 
pears that  the  papists  had  no  hand  in  that  dreadful  conflagration. 
Very  useful  for  all  those  who  keep  the  annual  solemn  fast  on  that 
occasion.'    Lond.  1720,  8vo. 

*  The  true  Protestant  Account  of  the  Burning  of  London ;  or 
an  antidote  against  the  poyson  and  malignity  of  the  late  lying 
legend,  entitled,  '  An  Account  of  the  Burning  of  London,  &c. 
wherein  tlie  malice  and  falsehood  of  that  mercenary  tool  of  popish 
faction  are  detected,  and  the  truth  soundly  proved,  viz.  Uiat  it  was 
those  firebrands  of  hell,  the  blood-thirsty  papists,  and  none  but 
they,  who  were  the  sole  authors  and  promoters  of  that  great  and 
dreadful  fire  of  London,  in  1666»  and  of  several  others  since,'  Sec. 
Lond.  8vo. 

An  Act  (of  the  Common  Council)  declaring  what  streets  and 
streigbt  narrow  passages  within   the  city  of  London  and  liberties 
thereof,  burnt  down  in  the  dismall  fire,  shall  be  enlarged  and  made 
wider,  and  to  what  proportion,  for  notification  thereof  to  the  own 
ersy  or  parties  interested  in  the  ground  to  be  taken  away  for  the 
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said  enlargements.*  Printed  by  James  Flesher,  printer  to  the  ctty 
of  London.  Two  sheets.  This  has  been  re-printed  in  Str]rpe*9 
Stow. 

'  An  Act  for  preventing  and  suppressing  of  Fires  within  the  city 
of  London  and  the  liberties  thereof .'     1668,  1677  >  4to. 

*  A  catalogue  of  most  of  the  memorable  tombs,  grave-stones,  plates, 
eschocheons,  or  achievements,  in  the  demolisht,  or  yet  extant 
churches  in  London,  from  St.  Katharines,  beyond  the  Tower,  to 
Temple  Bar,  the  out  parishes  being  included.'    Lond.  1668,  4to. 

Various  poems,  both  upon  the  fire  and  the  plagne,  have  been 
written  and  published  by  different  authors. 

'  An  Account  of  a  strange  and  prodigious  Storm  of  Thunder, 
Lightning,  and  Hail,  which  happened  in  and  about  London,  on 
Friday,  May  18,  when  there  fell  some  hail-stones  as  big  as  pullet's 
eggs.*  1680.  4to. 

'A  full  and  true  Relation  of  a  dreadful  Hurricuie  that  happened 
on  Saturday  last;  giving  a  true  relation  of  several  houses  that  were 
blown  down  in  and  about  the  city  of  London,  and  persons  killed, 
besides  several  trees  blown  up  by  the  roots,  and  off  in  the  middle ; 
likewise  of  several  ships  that  were  cast  away  at  sea,  Ae.  and  of 
much  riches  found  near  Deptford,  with  an  account  of  the  arches  ^f 
London-bridge  being  dry,' &c.  1701. 

'The  City  Remembrancer;  being  hiittorieal  narratives  of  the 
great  plague  at  London,  1665:  great  fire,  1666;  and  great  storm, 
1703,  Sec,  Compiled  from  Dr.  Harvey*s  papers,  1769.'  Svols. 
8vo. 

*  Horrible  Treasons  practised  by  William  Parry  against  queen 
Elizabeth.'  Lond.  fol.   1584. 

'  Monuments  of  Honour  derived  from  Antiquitie,  and  celebrated 
in  the  honourable  citie  of  London.'  4to.  1624. 

'  London,  K.  Charles  his  Augusta,  or  City  Royal ;  of  thefoimders, 
the  names,  and  oldest  honours  of  that  city ;  an  historieall  and  anti- 
quarian work,  written  at  first  in  heroicall  Latin  verse,  according  to 
the  Greek,  Roman,  British,  English,  and  other  antiquttces ;  and  now 
translated  into  English  couplets,  with  annotations.  A  Poem.  By 
Sylvanus  Morgan.'     Lond.  1648. 4to. 

'  Veneetlai  dementia  a  LyheO'Mcnie  TrinohanHadm  AuguUa 
give  Londini  Libri  VI,  quibu$  Urbu  NobHuiimm  AnHqutias,  Orhu, 
Progrenna,  GloruB  Famcque  incremental  tmtqmam  m  Bdagrapkia 
fueulenter  exjnrimunier,^  4to.  1636, 1673.  The  date  is  expressed  m 
tlie  quaint  legend,  *  Ne  CoLLVCtentVr  Trlnobantla  DopoLIcanI 
IntestablLlbVs  soLLICItVDInlbVs.' 

'  London  what  it  is,  not  what  it  was,  or,  the  Citizens'  Complaint 
against  Public  Measures :  to  which  is  added  a  removstraoee  against 
the  great  numbers  of  shops,  ftc.  that  aeU  Cfreneva,  and  other 
drams,  to  the  poor,  and  tlte  evil  consequences  thereof,'  &c.  8vo.  no 
date. 

"  Mens  Pv'tatis  Londinensi^.     A  narrative  account  of  the  cba- 
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ritable  corporation  for  relief  of  industrious  poor,  &c.  Lond.  1719. 
foi.  This  was  preceded  by  '  Proposals  for  establishing  a  Charitable 
Foundalion  in  the  city  of  London,  by  voluntary  gifts  of  money/  &c. 
Lond.  8vo.  1706.  In  1732  was  published,  'The  Report"^ of  the 
Gentlemen  appointed  by  the  general  Court  of  the  Charitable  Cor- 
poration, held  the  10th  of  October,  &c.  to  inspect  the  state  of  their 
affairs,'  &c.  fol.  And  in  the  following  year,  appeared  '  The  Re- 
ports, with  the  appendix,  from  the  comniiUee  of  the  house  of  com- 
rnoos,  to  whom  the  petition  of  llie  proprietors  of  the  charitable 
corporation/  Sic.  had  i)een  referred.  Fol. 

'  Orders  appointed  to  be  executed  in  the  cittie  of  London,  for 
setting  rogues  and  idle  persons  to  work/e  and  for  releefe  of  the  poore.* 
Lond.  Printed  by  H*  Singleton.  4to.  This  was  re-printed  in 
1793. 

*  A  true  and  perfect  Relation  of  the  whole  proceedings  against 
the  late  most  barbarous  traitors,  Garnet,  a  Jesuit,  and  his  confede- 
rates,' &c.  Lond.  1606.  Small  4to. 

*  The  History  of  the  Gun  Powder  Plot :  with  several  historical 
circumstances  prior  to  that  event,  counecliug  the  plots  of  the  Roman 
Catholics  to  re-establish  popery  in  this  kingdom.  Digested  and 
arranged  from  authentic  materials.'  By  James  Caulfield.  Lond. 
Foolscap  8vo.  1804.  This  contains  several  small  heads,  and  other 
plates,  but  is  a  meagre  compilation. 

'Short  and  true  Relation  concerning  the  Soap  Business.  Contain- 
ing the  several  patents,  proclamations,  orders,  whereby  the  soape- 
makers  of  London,  and  other  his  majesty's  subjects,  were  damnified 
by  the  gentlemen  that  were  the  patentees  for  soape  at  Westminster, 
with  the  particular  proceedings  concerning  the  same.'  Lond.  small 
4to.  1641. 

'  Declaration  for  the  speedy  putting  this  City  into  a  Posture  of 
Defence.'  4to  Lond.  1642. 

'  Propositions  made  by  the  city  of  London  for  the  raising  a  million 
of  mcHiey  for  the  quick  subduing  of  the  bloody  rebels  in  Ireland.' 
4to  Lond.  1642. 

'  Ordinance  for  constituting  the  Militia  of  the  city  of  London.* 
Lond.  4to.  1647. 

'  Proceedings  against  Charles  the  First,  with  his  speech  on  the 
scaffold.'     Lond.  12mo.  1655. 

'A  short  view  of  the  Troubles  in  England,'  sir  William  Dugdale : 
with  a  portrait  of  Charles  I.  by  Faithorne.  Small  fol.  1681. 

'  An  exact  and  most  impartial  Accompt  of  the  Indictment,  Ar- 
raignment, Trial,  and  Judgment  (according  to  law)  of  twenty-nine 
Regicides,  the  murtherers  of  his  late  sacred  majesty  of  most  pious 
memory ;  began  at  Hicks*s-hall  on  Tuesday^  the  9th  of  October, 
1660,  and  continued  (at  the  Sessions- house  in  the  Old  Bayley)  until 
Friday,  the  19th  of  the  same  moneth.  Together  with  a  summary 
of  the  dark  and  horrid  decrees  of  those  caballists,  preparatory  to 
that  hellish  fact.     Exposed  to  view  for  the  reader's  satisfaction,  and 
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iDformation  of  posterity.*  Lond.  8vo.  1679.  This  was  re-prioted 
with  the  omission  of  the  '  Summary,'  in  quarto,  in  1739,  under  the 
title  of  *  The  Indictment,  Arraignment,  Tryai,  and  Judgment,  at 
large,  of  twenty-nine  regicides,'  &c.  A  preface  was  attached  to 
this  edition,  containing  a  brief  account  of  the  chief '  regicides;'  and 
various  interesting  particulars  were  added  of  occasionai  speeches, 
relations,  &c.  at  the  places  of  execution. 

'The  Secret  History  of  the  Rye-house  Plot,  and  of  Monmouth's 
Rebellion,  written  by  Ford,  lord  Grey,  1685.  Now  first  published 
[by  David  Mallet]  from  a  manuscript  signed  by  himself,  before  the 
earl  of  Sunderland.'  Lond.  8vo.  1764. 

'  Murder  will  out ;  or  a  clear  and  full  discovery  that  the  eari  of 
Essex  did  not  feloniously  murder  himself,  but  was  barbarously 
murthered  by  others;  both  by  undeniable  circumstances  and  posi- 
tive proofs.'  Written  by  Henry  Danvers,  esq.  in  the  year  1684. 
Small  4to.  8  pages.  Lond.  1689. 

*  Account  of  the  Death  of  the  Earl  of  Essex/  &c.  4to.  Lond. 

*  A  Display  of  Tyranny ;  or  remarks  upon  the  illegal  and  arbttraiy 
proceedings  in  the  courts  of  Westminster  and  Guildhall,  London ; 
from  the  year  1678,  to  the  abdication  of  the  late  king  James,  in 
the  year  1688;  in  which  time  the  rule  was  Quod  Prineipi placuity 
Lex  esfo.  First  Part.  Lond.  printed,  Anno  Anglia  SahUis  prima 
1689.'  small  8vo. 

*  Martyrology,  or  the  Bloody  Assizes ;  with  a  complete  history 
of  the  life  of  George,  lord  Jefferies,'  &c.  Small  4to.  1689,  with 
heads. 

*The  New  Martyrology,  or  Bloody  Assizes,'  &c.  by Pitt, 

with  a  portrait  of  Benjamin  Hewling,  and  twelve  others.  Small  4to. 
1693. 

*  The  Weekly  Paoquet  of  Advice  from  Rome,  or  the  History  of 
Popery,'  &c.  2  vols.  8vo.  Loud.  1679. 

<  The  History  of  the  damnable  Popish  Plot,  in  its  various  branches 
and  progress.  Published  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  present  and 
future  ages ;  by  the  author  of  the  Weekly  Pacquet  of  Advice  from 
Rome,  Second  edition.'  Lond.  1681. 

'  An  Elegy  on  Sir  Edmund  Berry  Godfrey  :  who  was  found  mur- 
dered on  the  17th  of  October,  1678,  in  a  ditch,  on  the  south  side  of 
Primrose-hill.'  Lond.  fol.  1678. 

*  Hue  and  Cry  after  Treason  and  Blood  ;  a  poem  on  the  horrid 
murder  of  sir  Edmund  Berry  Godfrey.'  Lond.  fol.  1678. 

'  An  account  of  the  great  mischiefs  done  by  the  mob  on  Tuesday, 
the  28th,  and  Wednesday  the  29th  of  May,  1716,  with  a  list  of  the 
killed  and  wounded.'     Lond.  fol. 

'  History  of  the  Times ;  containing  the  mystery  of  the  death  of 
sir  E.  B.  Godfrey.'    2  parts,  large  8vo.  Lond.  1687. 

The  publications  and  surveys  concerning  the  river  Thames  have 
been  numerous ;  among  those  more  immediately  connected  with  this 
volume,  may  be  noticed  tlie  following : 
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*  Ad  Essay  to  prove  that  ihe  Jurisdiction  and  Conservancy  of  the 
river  Thames,  &c.  is  committed  to  the  lord  mayor,  both  in  point  o{ 
rights  aad  usage,  by  prescription,  charters,  acts  of  parliament, 
decrees,  upon  hearing  before  the  king,  letters  patent,  &c.  Sec.  To 
which  is  added  a  brief  description  of  those  fish,  with  their  seasons, 
spawning-times,  &e.  that  are  caught  in  the  Thames,  or  sold  in 
London,  &c. ;  and  also  of  the  water-carriage  on  the  river  Thames 
to  the  several  parts  of  the  kingdom ;  with  a  list  of  the  keys,  wharfs, 
and  docks  adjoming  the  same.  By  Roger  Griffiths,  water-bailiff.' 
Lond.  8vo.  1746. 

'  The  Destruction  of  Trade  and  Ruin  to  the  Metropolis,  prog- 
nosticated from  a  total  inattention  to  the  conservancy  of  the  river 
Thames,'  &c.  One  sheet  4to.  1770. 

'  Report  from  the  Committee  [of  the  house  of  commons]  appointed 
to  enquire  into  the  best  mode  of  providing  sufficient  accommodation 
for  the  increased  trade  and  shipping  of  the  port  of  London.  Small 
fol.  with  many  plans  and  surveys  by  different  persons ;  some  co- 
loured.    Ordered  to  be  printed  the  I3th  of  May,  1796. 

On  the  above  was  principally  founded  a  pamphlet,  intitled, 
'  Porto  Bello ;  or  a  plan  for  the  improvement  of  the  port  and  dty  of 
London ;  illustrated  by  plates.'  By  sir  F.  M.  Eden,  hart.  8vo. 
1798.  Lond.  The  plates  are  merely  indications  of  tlie  alterations 
projected  by  sir  Frederick.  Many  other  sheets  and  pamphlets, 
having  reference  to  the  various  plans  for  improving  *  the  Port  of 
London,'  were  also  published  within  a  few  years  of  this  time. 

Among  the  different  publications  on  the  South-sea  Bubble  was 
*  An  Inventory  of  the  Estates  and  Effects  of  the  Directors  of  the 
South-sea  Company  ;'  now  extremely  scarce.  2  vols.  fol.  Lond. 

'  London,  or  the  Progress  of  Commerce ;'  by  Glover.  This  was 
re-printed  in  Pearch's  collection. 

'  An  Account  of  the  first  Atrial  Voyage  in  England,  in  a  series  of 
letters ;  written  under  the  impression  of  the  various  events  that 
affected  the  undertaking.  By  Vincent  Lunardi,  esq.  secretary  to 
the  Neapolitan  ambassador.'  Lond.  1784.  8vo.  with  three  plates; 
viz.  a  portrait  of  the  author,  the  balloon,  and  the  apparatus  for 
filling  it. 

Monumenta  fVeslmonasteriensia  ;  or,  aii  historical  account  of 
the  origin,  increase,  and  present  state  of  St.  Peter's,  or  the  abbey 
church  of  Westminster ;  with  all  the  epitaphs,  inscriptions,  coats  of 
arms,  and  achievements  of  honour,  belonging  to  the  tombs  and 
grave-stones  ;  tofi^ether  with  the  monuments  themselves,  faithfully 
set  forth  by  H.  K.  [Henry  Keepe]  gent,  of  the  Inner  Temple. 
1681.     London,  1682.  8vo. 

<  WesimonaiieHum  j  or,  the  history  and  antiquities  of  the  abbey 
church  of  St.  Peter's,  Westminster.  Containing  an  account  of  its 
ancient  and  modern  buildings,  endowments,  chapels,  altars,  re- 
liques,  customs,  privileges,  forms  of  government,  &c.  with  the 
copies  of  ancient  Saxon  charters,  &c.  and  other  writings  relating 
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to  it.  Together  with  a  paiUeular  history  of  the  lives  of  theabbotb' 
coIJected  from  the  ancient  MSS.  of  that  convent,  and  historians' 
aj)d  the  lives  of  the  deans  to  this  time ;  also  a  survey  of  the  church 
and  cloisters,  taken  in  the  year  1723,  with  the  monuments  there ; 
which,  with  several  prospects  of  the  church,  and  other  lemarfcable 
things,  are  curiously  engraven  by  the  best  hands ;  in  two  volumes.* 
To  which  is  added  Westminster  Abbey,  a  poem,  by  the  same  au« 
thor.     By  John  Dart.     London,  1740. 

*  The  Antiquities  of  St.  Peter*s,  or  the  abbey  church  of  Westmin- 
ster, containing  all  the  inscriptions,  epitaphs,  &c.  upon  the  tombs 
and  gravestones ;  with  the  lives,  marriages,  and  issue  of  the  most 
eminent  personages  therein  reposited  ;  and  their  coats  of  arms  truly 
emblazoned.  By  John  Crull,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S.  adorned  with  draughts 
of  the  tombs  curiously  engraven.  London,  1711,  8vo.'  A  supple- 
ment to  this  was  printed  m  1713,  8vo.  A  third  edition,  1722,  in 
two  volumes,  dedicated  by  H.  S.  and  J.  R.  A  fourth  edition  in 
1741  ;  a  fifth  in  1742,  with  twelve  new  monuments. 

'  Au  Inquiry  into  the  First  Foundation  of  Westmiuster»abbey,  as 
discoverable  from  the  best  authorities  now  remaining,  both  prints 
and  manuscripts.  To  which  is  added  an  account  of  the  history  of 
the  church,  chief ly  from  manuscript  aut|iorities.  London,  175  L' 
4to. 

'  The  Antiquities  of  Westminster,  the  old  palace,  St.  Stephen's 
chapel  (now  the  house  of  commons),  &c.  &c.  containing  246  en- 
gravings of  topographical  objects,  of  which  122  no  longer  remain. 
By  John  Thomas  Smith.'  This  work  contains  copies  of  the  manu- 
scripts which  throw  new  and  unexpected  light  on  the  anctent  history 
of  the  art  in  England.     With  coloured  plates,  1607.  4io. 

'  An  Historical  Description  of  Westminster«abbey,  its  monuments 
and  curiosities ;  containing,  I.  An  account  of  its  foundation  and 
ccmstructioo.  11.  The  various  changes  it  has  undergone.  III.  A 
general  view  of  all  the  monuinents  erected  therein,  with  an  abstract 
ii  their  inscriptions.  IV.  Copies  of  the  best  English  epitaphs,  and 
translations  of  the  Latin.  Y.  Characters,  anecdotes,  and  memoirs 
of  the  lives  of  the  kings,  &c,  interred  in  the  abbey.  VI.  Observa- 
tions on  the  beauty  and  propriety  of  the  respective  monuments. 
VII.  A  particular  description  of  Henry  VlL*s  chapel,  and  its  orna- 
ments. Vlll.  A  general  view  of  the  doisters,  with  copies  of  seve- 
ral inscriptions  there.  IX.  Translations  of  the  Hebrew,  Ethiopic, 
and  Greek  epitaphs,  on  the  tombs  of  Samuel  Moreland's  two  wives, 
never  before  attempted ;  designed  chiefly  as  a  guide  to  strangers. 
The  new  monuments  are  continued  down  to  the  present  year,  1814.* 
12mo. 

'  History  and  Antiquities  of  Westminster-abbey,  from  the  earliest 
period  to  the  present  time,  by  E.  W.  Brayley,  esq.  F.  S.  A.  The 
graphical  illustrations  by  J.  P.  Neale,  esq.'  4to.  2  volumes,  1822. 
numerous  fine  plates. 

'  Picturesque   Views ;    with  an    historical  account  of  the  inns 
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of  court  in  London  and  Westminster,  by  Samuel  Ireland.'  8vo« 
1800. 

In  1804,  appeared  *  Antiquities  of  the  Inns  of  Court  and  Chan- 
cery ;  containing  historical  and  descriptive  sketches  relative  to  the 
original  foundation,  customs,  ceremonies,  Ac.  by  W.  Herbert/  8vo. 
1804,  plates. 

'The  History  of  the  river  Thames,'  in  two  volumes,*  folio,  1704, 
with  five  coloured  plates. 

'  Picturesque  Views  on  the  river  Thames,  from  its  source  in 
Gloucestershire,  &c.  to  the  Nore,  by  Samuel  Ireland,'  8vo.  1702, 
plates. 

*  The  Thames ;  or  graphic  illustrations  of  seats,  villas,  public 
buildings,  and  picturesque  scenery,  on  the  banks  of  that  noble  river. 
The  engravings  executed  by  W.  B.  Cooke,  from  original  drawings 
by  S.  Owen,  esq.  in  two  vols.'  8vo.  1811. 

*  The  Natural  History  and  Antiquities  of  the  county  of  Surrey, 
begun  in  the  year  1673,  by  Arthur  Aubrey,  esq.  F.R.  S.  andcon. 
tinued  to  the  present  time.  Illustrated  with  proper  sculptures.  In 
five  volumes.*      London:  printed  for  £.   CurlJ,   in    Fleet-street, 

MDCCXIX.  OCtttVO. 

*  Antiquities  of  Surrey,  collected  from  the  most  ancient  records, 
with  some  account  of  the  present  state  and  natural  history  of  the 
county  :  by  N.  Salmon,  LL.  B.' 

'The  History  and  Antiquities  of  the  county  of  Surrey,  compiled 
from  the  best  and  most  authentic  historians,  valuable  records  and 
manuscripts  in  the  public  offices  and  libraries,  and  in  private  hands. 
With  a  fac-simile  copy  of  Doomsday,  engraved  on  thirteen  plates. 
By  the  late  rev.  Owen  Manning,  S.  T.  B.  rector  of  Peperharrow, 
and  vicar  of  Godalming,  in  that  county.  Continued  to  the  present 
time  by  William  Bray,  of  Shire,  esq.  fellow  and  treasurer  of  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London.'     In  three  volumes. 

'The  History  and  Antiquities  of  the  parochial  church  of  St.  Sa- 
viour, Southwark,  by  the  rev.  J.  Nightingale,  with  graphical  illus* 
trations  by  W.  G.  Moss.'  4to.  1818. 

•  WiUiaro  Combe. 
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For  reference  to  Monuments,  Portraits,  and  Statues,  see 

Index  of  Names. 


Abboli  of  WettmiDslerj  Ibt  of  47 

Absard  story  311 

Accident,  aeriont  S8S 

4chille<,  statoe  of  875 

Act  for  regulatiog  the  itewi,  518 

Adelphi,  the  854 — terrace  255— the- 
atre 963 

Admiralty  249 

Albany, the  80S 

Albion  roilU  588 

Aldgate  567 

Almack*!  888 

Almonry,  the  810— the  little  815 

Alms-hoQsei,  Whitcher*s  883— Pal- 
mer*! ib. — Hill'i  ib. — Finhmongers' 
484. 

Altar  of  Henry  VII.  10 

Altar-piece  of  St.  Margaret':!  described 
154 

Anecdote,  diTeitiog  848 

Antiquarian  Society,  the  887-8 

Antiqaities  of  St.  Peter's  564 

Aptley-hoase,  867 

Aqua  triumphalu,  556 

Arcade,  Burlington  808 

Argyle-rooms,  898 

Arthur's  Club-house,  887 

Artillery,  two  pieces  of  in  St  Jame<i*t 
park  870 

Artillery  company,  history  of  539 

Arts,  Society  of  856 

ArtisU,  British,  gallery  of  867 

Arundel-house,  846 

Arundelian  marbles  347 

Assassination  attempted  in  church,  846 

Athenian  club  891 

Auditors  of  Imprest's  office^  the  838 

Baagor-court  569 
Banquetiing-house,  the  888,  569 
Bankside  513 
Barnard's-inn  418 
Basso-relievo,  curious  818 
Bateman's-bttildings,  309 
Bitth  bouse,  845 
Battle,  abbot  of,  his  house  458 
Bazaar,  Soho  309 
Bear  bailing  518,519 
Bear-garden,  the  5 16 
Beaufort-house,  386 
BelgraTe*square  876 


Berkeley-square,  858 

Bethlem  hospital  484 

Bishopsgate  new  church  567 

Blind,  school  for  the  indigent  488 

Blood's,  colonel,  residence  836 

Board  of  trade,  the  8S8 

Bond-street  loungers  868 

Books,  list  of,  in'Hist.  London  584 

Bordello  518 

Borough  market  596 

Bow-street  police  oflBce8I9 

Bowman's  glory  555 

Brewery  of  Barclay,  Perkins,  and  Co. 

588 
Bridewell,  the  915 
Bridge,  ancient  stone  343 — of  the  new 

Temple  ib. 
Bridge-house  448 — seal  of  changed  450 
British  Institution  889 
British  and    foreign   school    society, 

house  of  570 
Broadway-church,  816 
Buckingham-house  868 — repaired  188 

— rebuilt  871— gardens  373 
Bucklersbury,  568 
Building  speculations,  ruinous  355 
Burlington  house  808 — arcade  ib. 
Bus:  of  Charles  II.  850 
Butcher- row  845 

Carlton-house  990 — pulled  down  891 
— improvements  on  its  site  183 

Cartoons  of  Raphael  371 

Chancery,  court  of  174 

Charing,  village  of  8— cross  ib.  848— 
improvements  185 

Chariiy-school  915 

Charter  conBrmed  toSouthwark487 

Charter-house,  the  414  —  dissolution 
of  ib.— chapel  480 — monuments  ib. 
—traces  of  the  ancient  convent  488 
— ^library  483— o|d  court  room  ib. 
—new  governor's  room  494 — pic- 
tures ib. — the  hall  496— the  school 
ib.—  history  of  539— square  487 

Chapel  of  our  Lady  of  the  Pew  165— 
of  St.  Catherine  818,  848— Surrey 
533 

Chester-inn,  951,886 

Chcater6eld. house  365 

Chimney-piece,  highly  adorned  498. 
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Christ  charch  529'-charity  school  581 
Chrisimaa  revels  io  the  inns  of  courl 

S89 
City  law,  the  543 
Civitas  amor  555 
Clare  market  850 
Clarget  house  S6S 
Clement**  inn  411 — statae  oT  a  Moor 

in41S 
Clerks  of  the  house  of  commons  194 
Cleveland  hoase  S85 
Clifford's  inn  411 
Clink  liberty  516 — prison  ib. 
Clock  tower  at  Westminster  166 
Coffin,  stone  567 
College  of  arms,  liistory  of  589 
Commemoration  of  Handel  90 
Common  Pleas,  court  of  174 
Common  council,  act  of  544 
Commons,  house  oT  187,  201 — forms 

used  in  195 
Comptroller*!  office,  the  8SS 
Concert  room,  Hanover  square  856 
Conduit  to  supply  the  Charier  house 

487 
Consecration  of  Westminster  abbey  6 
Convocation,  a  grand,  at  Lincoln*s- 

inn  404 
Coronation   of  Geor{^e    IV.   92 — ar- 
rangement for  the  assembling  of  the 
peers   and   officers   ih.— proceaaion 
with,  and  delivery  of  Che  regalia  23 
^-procession  to  the  abbey  24 — the 
crowning  84 — ^the  banquet  40 — dates 
of  the  coronation  of    the  several 
kings  of  England  45 
Cosmorama,  the  358 
Covent  Garden  market  814 
Covent  Garden  theatre  8 1 4«-^e8troyed 
by  6re  815 — riots  in  ib. — bas»o  re- 
lievos 816 
Co\  entry  house  801 
County  Are  office,  the  804 
Courts  of  law  167 
Cripplegate  568 

Crockford*s  subscription  huuse  2S7 
Cross,  an  ancient  25 1 
Crown  lands  office,  (he  883 
Crypt,  ancient  451 
Cures*  college  527 
Curia  Regis,  or  king's  court  167 
Curzon  cbafid  864 
Custom  house,  report  on  dilapidation 

184 
Custom,  ancient,  of  the  sergeants  410 
Cutlers'  hall  569 

Deaf  and  dumb,  asylum  for  the  476 
Deaos  of  Westminster,  list  of  47 
I>j(criptio  nobilissinue  civitatis  Lon- 
donise  584 


Devonshire  bouse  866 

Disventers'  chapel,  Stamford    street 

581 
Diversions  of  Hyde  park  874 
Domns  Carthusiaoa  586 
Domesday  book  584 
Drama,  basao   relievo  representations 

of  816 
Drury  bouse  848 
Drury  lane  theatre  268— de8tro)ed  by 

fire  264 — rebuilt  ib. — described  ib. 
Duchies  of   Cornwall  and  Lancaster 

office  888 
Duke's  theatre  849 
Durham  house  258 

Eaton  square  878 

Egyptian  hall,  the  308 

Elizabeth,  queen,  her  passage  throngb 

London  555 
Ely  house  429— hall  ib. 
Emanuel  hospital  220 
English  opera  house  884 
Entertainmenu,  splendid  160— of  king 

Charles  II.  in  Southwark  440 
Equestrian  statue  t>f  George  I,  801 
Exchei^uer,  tlie  169 
Execution  of  the  prior  of  ibe  Charier 

house  416 
Exeter  house  835 

Fair  in  Tothill  fields  215 

Falcon  tavern  523 

Feast,  magnificent,  held  at   Durham 

house  258 
Fenton*s  hotel  267 

Fidelity,  a  remarkable  instance  of  278 
Finche's  Grotto  gardens  524 
Fire  in  Southwark  436 
Fleur-de-lis  inn  452 
Fortifications  in  Southwark  439 
Fountain  in  Old  Palace  yard  167 
Franklin,  Dr.  residence  of  249 
Freemason's  charity  »chool  486 
French  church,  the  250 
Funeral    solemniiies    in     honour  i*f 

Henry  VU.  10,  16 
Furoivals  inn  413 

Gamiug  house,  the  801 

Gas  and  coke  company    (Westm 

ster)  237 
Gates  at  Wesunlnater  282 
Gatehouse,  the  215 
German  refugees  452 
German  Lutheran  church  366 
Globe  theatre  521 — destroyed  by  Are 

ib. — rebuilt    522 — petition  against 

ib. 
Golden  square  298 
Grammar  school,  St.  Saviour'^  510 
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Gray'a  inn  408— chapel  ib.-hall  409 

Green  park,  the  870 

Green-coat  school  918 

Grey-coat  hospital  219 

Grocers  hall  568 

Grosvenor  square  859-— house  361 

GoildhaJl,  some  account  of  510 

Gunpowder  plot,  history  of  561 

Guy*s  hospital  465 — foundation  of  467 

statue  of  the  founder  468 — tvards 

ib.— chapel  ib. 

HanoTer  chapel   856 — splendid  altar 

857 — square  855 
Harevood  house  856 
Hat  manufactory,  ex  tensive  594 
Hawkers  and  pedlars  office,  the  833 
Haymarket  theatre  967 
Hay  hill  859 

Hermitage,  an  ancient  948 
Hogarth,  residence  of  301 
HoUand*8  leaguer  583 
Holy-well  849 
Horse  guards,  the  926 
Horsleydown  458 
Hospital  of  St.  Mary  946--of  St.  James 

971 
House  of  Lords  199  904 
House,  ancient,  in  the  Strand  845 
Hungerford  market  950 
Hnrrivane,  dreadful  560 
Hyde  park  878— lodges  erected  in  375 

—corner  867 

Impeachment  of  Henry  Lloydt*  193 

Improvements  in  St.  George's  fields 
479 

Infirmary,  public  999 

Inns  of  court,  the,  history  of  886-i-his- 
tories  of  565 

Insolvent  debtors  court  850 

Instance,  a  curious,  of  queen  Eliza- 
beth's firmness  429 

Instituiion,  Surrey,  5S9 

Insurrection,  a  dangerous  492 

• 

James  I.  royal  entertainment  555 
Jesuit  I*  fire  works  558 

King's  bench,  court  of   175 — prison 

47&_rulesof47S 
King's  square  309 
King's  theatre  998— destroyed  by  fire 

S94-^rebuilt  895 
Koightsbridge  867 — ^laiar  house  ib. 

Lancaster,  liberty  of  the  duchy  of  958 
Lansdown  house  858 
Lawrence  lane  568 
Lawyer,  outlawed  544 
Lazaretto  998 


Legacy  duty  office,  the  88i 

Leicester  fields  999— house  ib. 

Leverian  museum  999 

Library  at  Westminster  destroyed  by 
fire  19 

Library  at  St.  James's  palace  975 — 
presented  to  ihe  British  nation  ib. 

Lincoln's  Inn  404— grand  convocation 
at  ib. — gate-house  405 — chapel  406 
—stone  buildings  407— Serle's  court 
ib. 

Lock  hospital,  the  475 

Londineusis  pietas  540 

Londinii  privilegia  549 

Londinia  illustrate  540 

Londinium  redivivum  589 

Londinopolis  586 

Londinum  triumphans  541 

London,  the  present  state  of  586— a 
new  view  of  587 — and  Westminster, 
survey  of  ib. — history  of  ib.  —  a 
new  and  complete  survey  of  ib. — 
Westminster,  and  Southwark,  a  new 
nod  accurate  survey  of  ib. — and  its 
environs  described  538 — Westmin- 
ster, and  Southwark  ib. — ^survey  of 
ib. —  Westminster  and  Southwark, 
and  the  parts  adjacent  ib. —  some 
account  of  ib. — London  and  West- 
minster, picturesque  tour  through 
ib. — modern  539 — microcosm  of  ib. 
— and  its  environs  ib. — manners 
and  customs  of  ib. — and  its  environs 
540'-and  its  environs,  antiquities  of 
ib.  —  ancient  topography  of  ib.-^ 
antiquity  of  541 — liberties,  usages, 
Stc.  of  549 — charter  of  ib*— charters 
to  ib. — laws,  customs,  &c.  of  543^ 
plea  to  the  quo  warranto  ib. — reply 
to  ib. — rejoioer  to  ib.— charter  for- 
feited ib. — privileges  of  544 — de- 
fence of  its  charter  ib. — city  of,  rights 
and  authority  ib. — anniversary  festi 
val  ib.— earthquake  556 — dreadful 
visitation  658 — fiames discovered  ib. 
institution  568 — bridge,  chronicles  of 
541 — public  buildings  of  ib. -^bridge 
566 

Long  ditch  2 

Lords,  house  of  199  90  i — clerks  of  the 
ib. — power  of  200 — royal  approach 
to  905 

Ludgaie  569 

Lyon's  inn  419 

Ma(('dalen  hospital  486— admission,  me- 
thod of  488 

Malefactors  fiee  from  London  to  South- 
wark 436 

Mansion  of  the  late  duke  of  York  978 
»f  the  duke  of  Clarence  979 
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Marlborough  house  .888 

Marshalsea  prison,  the  491 — destroyed 
by  the  Kentish  rebels  492 

Masque,  eipensive  by  the  law  students 
S89 

May  fair  363 

May  pole  837 

Mayor  and  corporatioDj  opinion  con- 
cerning 544 

Maze,  the  452 

Members  of  parliament,  their  ouaiifl- 
cations  197 

Merchant  taylors*  hall  568 

Mews  the  184—  the  new  209— the  royal 
267 

Middlesex,  agriculture  of  534 

Military  yard,  the  300 

Millbank  237 

Mint,  established  at  Durham  house  253 

Mint  the  (Soutliwark)  474—sancluary 
ib. 

Monmouth  square  309 

Mons  pietatis  Londioensis  560 

Munument  567 

Montnienta  Westnonasteriensis  563 

MonumcDtB  of  honour  560 

National  gallery  290 
Navy  office,  the  338-^-office,  the  ib. 
Needle,  work,  exhibition  of  300 
New  church  in  the  Strand  320,  570 
New  inn  851  412 
Neyle,  manor  of  378 
*  Nonnes  head,'  the  451 
Norfolk  house  288 
Northumberland  house  246 

Obelisk,  the  479 

Oil  and  mustard  mills  511— destroyed 

by  fife  ib. 
Olympic  theatre  348 
O.  P.  riots  315 
Order,  a  curious  449 
Ovatio  Carolina  556 

Painted  chamber,  the  201  205 
Painting  discovered  in  the  House  of 

Commons  201 
Palaces  of  the  nobility,  ancient  251 
Palace  of  the  kings  of  Scotland  248 
Palace  yard,  new  167 
Panorama,  Leicester  square  SOI 
Pantheon,  the  298— destroyed  by  fire 

299 
Pardon  church-yard  417 
Paris  garden  519— accident  at  ib. 
Park,  St.  James's  269 
Parliament  divided  into  lords  and  com* 

mom  186 — origin  of  187 — history  of 

ib.  et  «e(^ 


Paving  of  Westminaterandthe  libertief 

346 
Peers  fees  paid  by  199 
Penance  performed  by  queen  Henrietta 

Maria  366 
Penitentiary  237 
Pest  house  298 — fields  ib. 
Peterborough  house  237 
Petition  of  Southwark  to  the  common 

council  442 
Philanthropic  society,  the  483 
PbGenix  tras  and  coke  company  52S 
Physicians,  college  of  267  568 
Piccadilly  301 -house  ib. 
Pictures,  gallery  of,  Cleveland  house 

285 
Pictures  of  the  society  of  arts  256 
Pipe  office,  the  333 
Popery,  attempt  to  restore  bj  James 

II.  362 
Prime  minister,  house  of  224 
Printing  press,  the  first  210 
Privy  seal  office,  the  833 — gardens  2S8 

^council  office  225 
Proclamation  for  avoiding  the  stews 

614 
Pye,  or  Pike  gardens  517 

Quadrant,  the  804 
Quakers  meeting  house  524 
Quo  warranto,  pleadings  on  544 

Raffle,  a  valuable  360 

Record,  ancient  relating  to  Southwark, 

435 
Regent's  park  185— street  291 
Regicides,  history  of  561 
Relic,  singular  7 
Report  on  public  buildings  177 
Richmond  terrace  232 
Ringed  hall  568 
Riots,  trial  for  544 
Robbery  at  Westminster  abbey  21 
Rochester  house  512 
Roll,  the  great  171 
Rolls,  liberty  of  the  431— chapel  432 

— master  of  the  rolls  482 
Rose  theatre  523 
Royal  Academy  329 

• Institution,  the  363 

Soci^y,  the  827 

Rye  house  plot  562 

St.  Alban's  house  304 

—  Anne's  Westminster  ib.—- cburctt 
306— schools  566 

—  Clement  Danes  837— origin  of  foa 
parish  ib. — church  837* 

■  inn  344 — well  ib. 

—  Dionis  Backchurch  569 

—  Dunstan*s  church  ib. 
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SI.   George  llaoover    iqaare    358 — 

cborcii  ib. 
— -  Geor^e*fl  palace  868 
-^— ^-~—  hospital  367 
■I  field!  478 — riotous  auein- 

blies  in  479 

—  George,  Soathwark  469 —  church 
470 

—  JaiDes's  parish  879— church  280— 
altar  screen  888 — font  ib. — monu- 
ments 88S 

— square  887 

>  palace  871 — built  4  — 

Charles  I.  coo  Hoed  here  878— partly 

destroyed  by  fire  ib. 

park  869— enclosed   4 — 


improvements  in  183 — recent  alte- 
rations in  870 

—  John  Southwark  456 — church  454 
church,  MillbankSSS 

Zachary,  inscription  on -^  566 

—  Margaret's  parish  151 — church  158 
— altar-piece  154 

—  St.  Margaret  Lothbury  568 

—  Mark's  chapel  860 

—  Martin*s  Outwich,  antique  remains 
from  588 

—  Martin's  in  the  Fields  840 — church 
ib. — vestry  room  845 

—  Martin.|e-grand  540,  566 

—  Mary-le-strand,  parish  of  819 — 
church  ib. — accident  in  888 

—  Mary  Overie  Priory  506— fire  at 
507  —  rebuilt  ib. — surrendered  to 
Henry  VIII.  ib.— temporalities  508 
— remains  of  the  priory  509 

—  Olave,  Southwark  445^chttrch  446 
— free  school  448 

St.  Patrick's  chapel  809 

—  Paul's,  history  of  586 — cathedial 
dome  repaired  568 

—  Paul  Co  vent- garden  810  -  church 
^  ib.— destroyed  by  fire  81 1 

-1-  Peter  upon  Cornhill,  history  of  589 

—  Peler*Sy  Pimlieo  876— splendid  altar 
piece  877 

—  Pbilip's  chapel,  Regent-street  991 

—  Saviour,  Southwark  494— church 
ib. — repaired  496— <hapel  of  Su 
Mary  ib. — ^beautiful  cross  497 — tran- 
sept ib. — tower  ib. — interior  ibw — 
choir  498 — altar-screen  ib. — monu- 
ments 499 

• —  Spirit  chapel  845 

—  Stephen,  colleeiate  chapel  of  164, 
186,  187 

—  Thomas,  Southwark  456— church 
ib« — hospital  458— destroyed  by  fire 
ib.— dissolution  of  461— rebuilt  468 

Salisbury,  house  858 

Sanctuary  of  the  abbey  violated  9 

VOL.  IV. 


Sanctuary,  the  806 — history  of  ib. 
Saville-hoose,  800  • 

Savoy,  precinct  of  878— guard-huiise 
888— St    John   the    Baptist  in  the 
lb. — architectural  monuments  883 
Sayings  of  queen  Elizabeth  336 
School,  Westminster  818 

Scotland-yard  848 

Sculpture,  beautiful  specimens  of  802 

Seal  of  the  Bridge-house  changed  450 

Sellinger  wharf  448 

Sergeants'-inn  409,  570 

Serpentine  river  874 

Sick  and  wounded  seamen's  office  833 

Signet  office,  the  ib. 

Singular  event  846 

Singular  story  related  of  Mr.  Gny  466 

Sion  college,  history  of  588 

Shepherds'  market  864 

SherifTdom  of  London,  history  of  544 

Sheriffs  of  London  sworn  at  iheexehe- 
quer  173 

Ship-yard  570 

Shrine  of  Edward  the  Confessor  60 

Society  for  the  relief  of  persons  impri- 
soned for  small  debts  849 

Soho  Bazaar  809 — square  ib. 

Somerset- house  884 — visited  by  queen 
Elizabeth  886 

South-sea  bubble,  works  on  56i 

Southwark  438 — boundary  of  484 — 
early  history  of  48^— history  of  565 

Speaker  drummed  out  of  parliament, 
198 

Speaker's  house,  the  804 

Speculum  Britanniae584 

Spencer  house  286 

Stamp  office,  the  888 

Slaple*sinn  418 

Statue,  eouestrian  of  Charles  I.  848 — 
pedestrian  of  Charles  IL  809— of 
Edward  VI.  468— of  George  111.  859 
—of  James  U.  888 

Statutes,  curious  vellum  copy  of  588 

Stewhouses  518 

Strand  8 — former  ruinous  state  of  851 

Students  of  the  inns  of  court,  dissolute 
characters  of  888 

Suburbs,  western,  their  unsafeneM  867 

Suffolk  house  478 

Surrey  theatre  489 

Surrey,  history  of  565 

Swan  theatre  588 

Tabard  inn  585 

Talbot  inn  ib. 

Tax  office,  the  888 

Temple,  the  891— church  898— restor- 
ed 394 — beautiful  costnmic  statues 
894 — interior  895— monuments  896 
—knights  crusaders  897 
2  O 
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Temple  (inner)  hall  400— library  401 
— kitchen  ib. — inacriplion  in  670 

Temple  (middle)  gate  401 — inscription 
io  memory  of  the  great  fire  401 — 
hall  402 — screen  ib. — roof  ib. — bust 
of  the  twelre  Ceeaara  408 — One  toatb 
bay  window  ib. — library  ib. 

Thames,  works  respecting  tho  565 — 
formerly  embellished  with  gardens  251 

Thames  tunnel  566 

Thavies-ino  570 

Theatres  of  London  541 

Theatrical  riot  268 

Thieving-lane  215 

Thorney  island  2 

Throne  in  the  house  of  lords  205 

Tombs,  catalogue  of  560 

T    hill-aeld8  2l5 

Tourriamenr,  a  227 

Town  hall,  &c.  Soothwark,  destroyed 
by  fire  440 

Town-hall,  the  524) 

Treasurer  Remembrancer's  oflSce  S3S 

Treasury,  the  225 — robbed  8 

Trinity  Chapel  S62 

Triumphal  arch  873 

Trophies  placed  in  Whitehall  chapel 
280 

Troubles  of  England  561 

Tuthill,  fair  granted  to  8 

Tyburn,  865 

Vauxhall-bridge,  239 
Venus,  statue  of,  by  Canova  358 
Victualling  office,  the  833 
Vinegar  manufactory  (Potts)  529 

Union  club-house  267,  291 
Union-hall  524 

United  Service  club-house  293 
University  club-house  267 
Uibridge-house  670 

Watergate,  a  beautiful  251 

Water-works,  Vork-buildirigs  ib. 

Weeks*  museum  297 

Westminster,  1— etymology  iU— con- 
verted into  a  bishopric  8---old  palace 
destroyed  by  fire  4 — government  of 


ib. — abbey  5— foundation  ib.— de 
stroyed  ib. — rebuilt  ib. —  consecrate* 
ib. — Virgin  Mary's  chapel  built  ib. 
— assaulted  by  a  mob  7, 19 — taken 
down  and  rebuilt  7 — re^opened  ib. 
— St.  Edmond*s  cbapel  built  6— da- 
maged by  fire  lb.— sanctuary  violat- 
ed 9 — towers  completed  ib. — Henry 
VII.^s  chapel  9,  21— altars  in  10,  15 
— tomb  of  Henry  VII.  15— 4he  mo- 
nastery dissolved  18 — antk|aitiej  of 
564— abbey  nearly  destroyed  by  fire 
21 -^coronation  of  George  IV.  22-* 
list  of  abbots  and  deans  47— survey 
of  and  description  of  the  tomba  48^ 
the  choir  55 — the  chapel  of  St.  Ed- 
ward the  Confessor  59— cbapel  of 
Edward  V.  69— the  north  Iranaept 
70 — St.  Erasmus*  chapel  89 — St. 
Paul's  chapel  91 — Henry  seventhTs 
chapel  94— chapel  of  St.  Nicholas 
105— St.  Edmond*8  chapel  107 — 
chapel  of  St.  Benedict  112 — aonth 
transept,  or  poet's  comer  116— 
cbapel  of  Blase  126 — north  aisle 
140 — the  cloisters  148 — history  of 
564 

Westminster  Hall  159 

school  212 

Westmonasterium  563 

Will  of  Henry  VII.  14 

Wimbledon  house  334 

Winchester  house  510 — ^used  as  a  pri- 
son 511 — ruins  discovered  ib. 

Winchester  palace  attacked  by  sir  r. 
Wjat  487 

Window,  a  beautiful,  at  Winclicater 
house  512 

Whitehall  226 

White  Horse  Cellar  846 

Whores  nest,  the  252 

Wool,  duty  imposed  on  for  the  repairs 
of  the  Strand  8 

Woolstaple,  cause  of  its  establishment  9 

Worcester  house  886 

York  house  226,  850— staira25l 
Zoar  chapel  528 
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AddiDgtoD  508 
Alfoxton,  SomeneUhire 
109 

BAnquetliog- house  White- 
hall 8 1 

BMuigsCoke  110 

Bedford  44 

Bilsington  Nether  4S 

Binley,  Warwickshire  485 

Bishop's  CaoDing,  Wilis. 
189 

Braiosburtoo  881 

Braooepeth  castle,  Dur- 
ham 98 

Brockhall,  Northampton- 
shire 188 

Bybrook,  Kent  lOS 

Cannon  row  838 
Charing  8 
Charlton  608 
Chelsea  189,888 
Chertsey  S89 
Chesterford  13 
Chiselharst  Kent  186 
Clerkenwell  384 
Copthall,  Essex  157 

Dubber*s-hil],  Surrey,  437 

Edinburgh  77 
Evesham  70 

Forty-hall,  Middlesex  183 

Gawthorp,  Lancashire,  98 
Greenwich  189 

Hanrington,  Wilts.  131 
Hayes  888 
Hempstead     Marshall, 

Berks.  485 
Henningtnn,  Waiwick- 

•hire  141 
Hillington,  Norfolk  180 
Hilston,  Yorkshire  81 
Hokering.  Norfolk  508 
Uorseleydown  466 


Hungerford  market  850 

Kenninehall  43 
Kent  well  hall,  Suffolk  135 
Kenwood  78 

Ketteringham  Nor.olk  184 
Kidebrook  508 
Kilburn  Weils  47 
Kingston  on  Hull  80 
Knaiih,  Lincolnshire  481 
Knightsbridge  367 
Leicester  fields  899 
L«imbard-8treel  164 
London  43 
Loo.hborough  498 
Luffield  13 
Lyv/n*s  inn  78 
Lyslon  43 

Mainhead,  Devonshire  83 
Man.  Isle  of  43 
Miiibbnk  8, 887 

Nathing,  E*sex  502 
Neat  houses  378 
Netherton,Devonshire  145 
Newdigaie  508 
New  Hall,  Wiluhire  156 
Nottingham  498 

Oxford  43 

Paddington  148 
Petty  France  816 
Petworth  63 
Playdon,  Sussex  13 
Plesshe,  Eskex  13 
Plowden,  Shropsliiie  309 
Plum»tead  K'ni  508 
Plymouth  146 
Putney  334 

Reading  110 
Regent*s  paik  185 
Ribston,  Yorkshire  398 
Riegate,  Surrey  508 
Ripley.  Surrey  87 


St.  Benet  Holme,  Norfolk 

850 
*-Gt-Ofge's  Fields  17 

—  John's  church  69,  833 

—  Helen's  nunnery  70 

—  iVIargarei's church  81 

—  Martin  Vle-Grand  18 

—  Martin*8  church  840 
~  Mary-le-Strand  69 

—  Pancras  185 

—  Paul's  school  818 
Scilly  Isles  188 
Scotland  yard  848 
Scrivelsby,    Lincolnshire 

41 
Shipley,  Derbyshire  343 
Sodford,  Northampton,  13 
Somerton,  Kilkenny  145 
Spilhead  85 

Siaroford,  Berkshire  18 
Sternshaw,    Worcestersh. 

119 
Sluke  PogiP,  Bucks  508 
Strand  851 

Swaffham  Market,  Nor- 
folk IS 

Tad  worth  508 
Tamworth  467 
Tenterden,  Kent  131 
Thornebargh,  Bucks  13 
Thorney  Island  8 
Tike.hill,  Yorkshire  13 
Tithmarsh.  Northampton- 
shire 130 
Tothill  fields  815 
Vuftou-strcet  836 

Vauxhall-bridge  239 

Uplamborne,  Berkshire  IS 

Washing  by,  Huntingdon- 
shire 74 

Westminster.  Hall  159— 
school  144 

Whitehall  2^8 


Rousham,  Oxfordshire  75    Windsor  park  H 
2    o    *> 
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Glass. 


Adami  265,  856— W.  126 
Addison,  J.  B  124 
Ail)emarle,dukeofB  108 
Albeyne,  E  519 
Aitlred,  abbot  47 
Airnod  abbot  47 
AHord,  P  450 
Aifric,  abbot  47 
Airtfiua,  abbot  ib. 
Allwy,  abbot  ib. 
Ai^ar,  abbiit  ib. 
Andre,  B  132 
Andrewei,  dean  48 — rev. 

G  288— bishop  B  501 
Angerstein,  J.  J  290 
Anne,  queen,  B  89 — P. 

403,412 
Anstey,  C  120 
Arderde,  T  470 
Argyll,  duke  of,  B  122 
Arneway.T.  B  159 
Arnold,  Dr.  885— S.  147 

W.  B  158 
Arundel,  earl  of  847 
Ashley,  air  R.  403 
Asiicy,  P.  848 
Atlcyna,iirT.  128 
Atterbury,  dean   48 — bi- 

»hop  218 
Aubeny,  sir  G.  B  92 
Ayluffe,  air  J  682 

Baher,8irJS12 
Bacon,  lord,  P  409 
Baeenall,  N.  106 
ISaillie,  M.  B  86 
Btfker,  J  144 
Banks,  fir  J  809— T.  142 
liarher,  J  118 
B^r^rave,  J  12S 
Barlow,  bishop  623 
Barnard,  W  89 
Barnes,  Dr  9 
BarringU>n,  hon.  D  899 
Barrow,  1.  B  124 
Barton,  S  126 
Basevi.  G  876 
Bale,  J  20 
Baihfarlof  B91 
B«iyne,  captain  B  79 
Iteauclerck,  lord  £75 


Beaufoy  M  B  142 
Beaumont  F.   118,    126, 

j»421 
Beazley,  S  8S5 
Bellamy  J  818 
Bellasyse  air  H  92 
Bellomante  count  107 
Benson  dean  18 
Bentham  J  238 
Berkynge  abbot  47 
Bill  « lean  48,  U  118 
Bindley  J  828 
Bingham  J   502— air    R 

129 
Birch  M  116 
Blair  captain,  B  79 
BlankesirT519 
Blisse  R  B  504 
Bloi8abbot47, 151— J  107 
Blood  col.  236 
Blow  J  146 
Bohun  E  de  1 1 1 
Bond  M  476 
Bonner  biabop  478 
Booth  BB  118 
BoatoD  abbot  18,  47 
Bovey  K  B  185 
Boochier  lord  91 
Boulter  archbishop  76 
Bourchier  H  110 
Boarne  218 
Boxhull  sir  A  9 
Boydell  aid.  389 
Boyle  218 

Bradford  dean  48— S.  76 
B^ay  air  R  9,  865 
Brereion  C  T  808 
Brewer  E  R  508 
BringBeld  J  142 
Brithatan  abbot  47 
Brocaaair  BB  110 
Bromfield  E  474 
Bromley  chancellor  B  92 
Browne  air  A  878 
Brown  capt.  237— air  A 

508 
Bryan  G  147 
Buclian  Dr.  B  149 
Buckingham  duke  of  B 

99,   100,  295,   868, P 

425,  496 


Buckland  J  504 
Bullock  R  818— W  80S 
Bunyan  J  528 
Bur  ford  801 
Burke  E  P  258 
Burland  air  J  B  128 
Burleigh  lady  B  105— lord 

218,387 
Burlington  earl  of  809 
Burnet  T  P  425 
Burney  0  B  129,  146,  P 

257 
Burton  D  878 
Buaby  R  58— Dr.  213 
Butler  N  228— S.  B  1 18 

Caddick  W  288 
Caldecot  P  450 
Camden  B  125— P  413 
Campbell  air  A  B  183 — 

air  J  P465 
Campion  A  400— W  449 
Canning  G  6l 
Cannon  R  B  184 
Carew  baro  t  106 
Carteret  E  B  147— P  B 

144,  E  ib 
Casaubon  I  118,  195 
Caaon  T  524 
CavaliniP60,  115 
Cavendiah  427 
Cawarden  sir  T  246 
Caiton  W  158,  210 
Cecil  lady  107 
Chamberlain  H  B  147 
Cliambera  air  R  196 
Chardin  air  J  132 
Charlea  I  B  248,  P  40S, 

P  409—11    P  975,    B 

309,  P  403,  409  P  4 12, 

P  424,  B  524 
Chathaiv  earl  B  79,  B  89 
Chaucer  G  117,585 
Chaworth  J  385 
Chesterfield  eari  865 
Cholmondeiey  R  l4s 
ChurcbiU  G  ISO,  91S 
Clanricard  earl  of  B  141 
Clare  earl  of  850 
Clayton  air  R  B  464  P  ib 
Cliflbid  lady  J  107 
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Cockerell  856 
Coke,jadge/'401 
Colcbevter.  abbot  47 — B 

91 
Cole  B  I5S— C  481 
Golfer  H  406 
ColmaoGSlS 
CoIqohoQD  P  158 
Cooduit  J  B  137 
Coogreve  W  B  186 
Conyers  sir  G  P  464 
Cooke,  capt.  B  S2,  149 
Cotiington  lord,  98 
CoUoD  sir  R  878 
CottrelC  188 
Courtenay  bishop  855 
Cowley  A  117,218 
Cowper  213— earl  P4I8 
Coi,  deao  47— air  C  458 
Coxe  sir  R  186 
Craggs  J  fi  186 
Craven  lord  2''8,  848,  P 

425 
Creed  R  130 
Crew  J  91 
Criapeoua,  abbot  47 
Croft  sir  R  883— W  146 
Crokesley,  abbot  47 
Cromwell  O  874 
Cruikshank  W  801 
Cumberland  918 
Condy  J  362 
Care  T  508,  527,  583 
Curtlyngton,  abbot  47, 196 
Coder  sir  J  152 

Dacre  lady  220 
Dalhaoflie  885 
Dallinglon  lir  R  428 
Dalrymple  W  128 
DarellM216 
Darnley  lord  P  275 
Davenaotsir  W  118,186 

814,  349 
Davidson  S  88 
Dattncey  W  507 
Denbam  J  S  144 
Denis  C  St.  120 
Denman  T  288 
Despenoer  H  892 
Delhick  sir  W  829 
Devonshire  duke  of  866 
nibdin  C  489 
Dingley  R  486 
Dodd  R  289 
D'Kisley  J  288 
Dolben  dean  48 
Dorchester  viscoont  B  98 

A  808 
Douglas  sir  R  885 
DraytoD  M  118 


Drary  sir  W  848 
Dryden  J  B  116,218 
Dudley  W  de  B  106— lady 

B  158 
Donbar  viscount  144 
Dundas  sir  D  280 
Doppii  bishop  86— sir  T 

147 
DUrfey T  284 

EUdmeras  abbot  47 

Earles  dean  48 

Eastoey  abbot  B  82 

Edward  the  Confessor  59 
.SG98,P114— I.  B63 
—III.  B  64— V.  102- 
VI.  456,  P  458,  B  468, 

Edwyn  abb  it  47 

Egerton  chancellor 404 — 
J.    141— R  140   141 

Rgioke  F  B  159 

E&aoor  queen  B  68 

Elisabeth  queen  B  102, 
227 

Ellenborough  lord  B  421 

Elliaton  849,  490 

Eltham  Jofir  108 

Ely  bishops  of  429 

Emerson  W  502 

Embry  rev.  E31S 

Estney  abbot  17 

Ewen  N  18 

Exeter  earl  ofB  90, 834 

Eyles  sir  G  P  464 

Fairbonrne  sir  P  B  182 
Faiiholm  S  128 
Fane  sir  G  B  106 
Parrel  D  B  308 
Fascet  abbot  47 
Featherstonehaugh  M  226 
Feckenham  abbot  18,  48 
Ferne  bishop  111 
Ferrers  sir  R  9 
Fielding  A  138 
Finch  judge  P  401— lady 

427 
Fineux  sir  G  851 
Fisher  bishop  P  426 
Fitsgerald  K  P  258 
Fleming  J  B  181 
Fletcher  J  505 
Folkes  M  B  180 
Folkestone  TiacoiinC  P  261 
Forbes  B  85 
Foubert  nuOoi'  ^^ 
Fountain  A  B  808 
FoxJCB146— B290 
Franklin  Dr.  B  P261— 

sir  J  P  408 
Frederick  T  463 


Fr6ke  E  and  J  131 
Friend  J  B  136 
Fullerton  sir  J  B  92 

Gandy  J  PS61 

Gardiner  bishop  512 

Garrick  B  125,  126~D 
255 

Gaunt  J  of  431 

GayJB  122 

Gayfere  T  21 

Geoffrey  abbot  47 

George  I.  P  245,  B  301, 
P  408-11  P276.  299, 
P4C3— HI.  P.  277,888 
— IV.  B  261  P277 

Germanus  abbot  47 

Gethin  G  131 

Gibbon  G  218 

GibbsJ214— T  246,319 

Gifhrd  bishop  507— W 
218 

Giffbrd  W  126 

Gislebert  abbot  151,271 

GlanvilleJ21 

Gloucester,  bishop  of  B 
HI 

Godfrey  sir      P  246,  825 

Go-tolphin  C  149— S  B 
133,  429 

Goldsmith  OB  122 

Golofre  J  112 

Goodman,  dean  48  —  B 
113 

GofrerC201— B499 

Grabe  JE  B  125 

Graham  M  158 

Grantham  earl  of  364 

Gra>  B  119 

Green  T  986 

Grosvenor  earl  86. 

Guest  general  B  74 

Gunn  W  A  218 

Gurney  J  894 

Guy  T  466  B  468  B  iK 

G^vUt  G  496 

Hakewell  H  878 

Halbert  J  484 

Hale  sir  M  404.  P41I— 

P  408,— SB  124— Dr. 

P958 
Halifax,  earl  of  B  72 
Hall  E818 

Hamilton  J  288-  W  808 
HandelGFB  124 
Hanway  J  B  77 
Harboid  sirC  133 
Harcnurt  chancel  lorP  401 
Hardwick3ll 
Hurdv  sirT  B  137 
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Harg^rave  W  133 
Ilarley  C  344 
Harris  J  P  858,  5^4 
Harrison  J  128 
Harvey  J  B  141 
Harweden,  abbot  9,  47 
HasiiDgssirF  193— W  B 

78 
Hat.-ell  J  399 
HaoKh  N  47 1 
Heath,    archbishop   itO, 

512 
Heathcote  sir  G  P  464 
Hedger485 

HenchmaD,  bishop  /*  426 
Henley  abbot  47 
Henrietta,  qaeen  304, 36^ 
Henry  \,  B  163-11.   B 

168— 1U.6  B  62  P  1 16 

—V.  B  68— VIL  15  B 

95  P  275— VIII.  P  275 
Heraciios  398 
Herbert  £  144  abbot  47 
Hereford,  coantess  of  508 
Herpeden  sir  J  B  88 
Herries  C  B  135 
Hertford,  countess  of  B 

112— earl  of  487 
He»ketsirT  147 
Heth,  archbishop  478 
Heylins  P  144 
Hiccocks  J  B  400 
HiUE2l9— R848,  533 
Hilton  877 
Hippesley  J  C  399 
Hogarth  301 
Holbein  H  232 
Holland  315 
Holies  F  B  IU9— fir  G  B 

82 
Holloway  T  295 
Holmes,  admiral  B  98 
Holt,  judge  P  4 18 
Hooper  E  P258 
Hope,  general  77— sir  G 

139— M  123 
Hopton  C  581— sir  O  477 
Horne  bishop  505 
Horner  F  B  77 
Horsley  dean  48 
Horneck  A  126 
Howe  lord  185 
Howe]  J  899 
Hudson  G  P  275 
Humble  P  B  502 
Humez  abbot  47 
HunsdonlordB91P401 
Hunter  J  SO r 
Hnrd  bishop  P  258 
HuttJB  141 


Ingham  judge  166 
Ireland  dean  48 
Islip  abbot  13,47 
James  M    147,  455— T. 

daughters  of  B  103 — 11. 

B  232  P  409 
Jebb  R  149 
Jeky  1  sir  J  432,  217 
Jennings  S  P  268 
JervisCB218 
John  B  163 

Johnson  Dr.  126— P  258 
Johnstone  G  J  144 
Junes  J    228,    811,  406, 
Jonson  B  B  1 18 
Julius  captain  W  B  130 

Kane  R  B  75 
Kean  C  B  265 
Kedyngton  abbot  47 
Keefe  A  O*  149 
Kemble  J  P  B  79 
Kemp  R  376 
Kemper  felt  admiral  B  85 
Kendal  M  B  90 
Kendall  H  E  376— J  131 
Kennet  bishop  213 
Kenneth  HI  248 
Kent  earl  of  226 
Kerry  countess  of  84 
Kifford  J  228 
Killegrew  R  142 
KtngW  129 
Kinloss  lord  432 
KinsfJelordB  147 
Kirk  P  B  75 
Kirton  abbot  86 
Kite  sir  R  455,  525 
Kneller  sir  G  B  140 
KnipeT129 
Knollys  lady  K  109 
Kyrcbeston  abbot  47 
Kyrlon  abbot  47 

Lacy  H  405 
Lake  general  138 
Lancaster  earl  of  B  87, 

378— countess  of  B  87 
Lanjfham  abbot  8,  47 — S 

deBll3 
Lant  T  474 

Lansdown  marquis  of  358 
Laarentina  abbot  6, 47 
Law  J  6  521 
Lawrence   abbot    151  — 

general  B  141 
Leche  sir  E343 
Lechmorelady  B  \2^ 
I.eedjdukeof483 
Lely  sir  P  312 


Leng  bishop  158 
Lenox,  lad^  M.  B  lOS 
Leopold  pnnce  289 
Leven  sir  A  582 
Levingston  T  144 
Le?inzW  141 
Lewesham  abbot  47 
Lewis  J  486 
Ligonier  general  B  87 
Linsted  B  507 
Linwood  Miss  800 
Litchfield  H  C  899 
Littleton  jndge  P  401 
LittUngton  abbot  8, 47, 1 28 
Lloyd  E  193 
Lock  W  P  258 
Lockyer  B  504 
Londonderry  marquis  of 

81 
Lort  sir  G  81 
Lyttleton  sir  T  847 

Mabbot  R  461 
Macclesfield  earl  of  P  413 
Mackenzie  J  SB  123 
Macklin  C  313 
Macleod  C  98 
Magnaville  G  de  398 
Mann  N  428 
Manners  lord  B  79 
Manningham  general  77 
Manny  W  de  414 
Mansell  T  143— E  ib. 
Man9field  earl  B  78,  213 

P408 
Margaret  princess  67 
Markbam  archbishop  213 
Marshall  J  529 
Martin  R  504 
Mary  the  virgin  5.  O.  93 

— queen  of  Scots  B  10 1 

—If.  B89P401  P464 
Mason  W  B  119 
Maasingei  P  505 
Maulevrer  G  S  80 
Mead  8  453  B  400— RB 

143 
Mel  bourn  lord  302 
Mellitus  bishop  ^  G  93 
Methuen  J  B  129 
Mexborongh  coonleas  of 

91 
Meymott  J  478 
Middlesex  earl  ofB  113 
Miller  K  B  245 
Millynge  abbot  47 
Milton  J  B  1 19 
Monk  bishop  109 
Monmouth  duke  of  309 
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Montagae  captain  B  138 

^258 
Montaigne  dean  48 
Moore  sir  G  193— W  400 
Moor  W  86 
More  sir  T  404,418 
Morgan  A  B  504-~W  143 
Morley  bishop  P  426,531 
Mortimer  365 
Morton  J  501 
Moss  bishop  355 
Mountain  bishop  406 
Mounlrath  count  B  85 
Munson  sir  W  427 
Murray  sir  R  126 

Nash  J  295,  373 
Neile  dean  48 
Nelson  adm.  B  89 
Neve  R  le  145 
Newcastle  duke  of  B  90, 

365 
Newland  A  501 
Newton  J  B  189 
Nightingale  3  G  B  SS 
Noehden  G  H  385 
Normanton  earl  of  B  144 
Norris  sir  F  B  83 
Northampton  earl  of  246 
Northumberland    earl  of 

253— duke  ol  P  258_ 

duchess  of  B  106 
Norwich  abbot  47 
Nost  van  359 
Notre  le  269 

Nottingham  counteaa  385 
Novosielski  295 

OMham  H  9 
Ordbright  abbot  47 
Orgar  abbot  ib. 
Orthbrieht  abbot  ib. 
Osmund  abbot  ib. 
Onghton  general  86 
Oulram  W  124 
OwenTB  131 

Palmer  J   B   158,  223— 

sir  T  336 
Panther  J  458 
Paoli  PdeB  131 
Papjlion  abbot  47 
Parker  sir  P  B  159 
Parr.elle  F  L  149 
Parr  B  159— T  126 
PaUenM  218 
Payne  J  384 

Pearce  dean  48— Z  B  135 
Pecksall  fir  R  A  111 
Pembroke  earl  of  246,  B 

397 


Pepusch  dr.  422 
Percival  rt  lion.  S.  £  143 
Perkins  &  Co.  528 
PerronctMP26l 
Peterborough  earl  of  237 
Peters  R  B  159 
Philiippa  queen  B  64 
Philips  sir  E  193 
PhUhpsJ^lU 
Pickering  G  130— sir  J  92 
Pigeon  H  473 
Pitt  W  81—//  137 
Piantagenet  W  398 
Plenderieaih  G //  147 
Plowdcn  E  B  899 
Pococke  sir  G  IT  32 
Pont  d  Arch  W  507 
Pope  M  135 
Popham  col.  B  90 
Postard  abbot  -^7 
Pott  529 
Price  J  470 
Prideaux  sir  E  P  145 
Priesiman  H  144 
PringlesirJ  124 
Prior  M  B  1 19 
Pritchard  Mrs.  120 
Proudfoot  M  503 
Pryor  213 
PurceU  H  147 

Radley  B  183 
KaineM421,441 
Rainsford  judge  P  408 
Raleigh  sir  W  158 
Reece  dr.  303 
Reptoa  G  A  293 
Reynolds  sir  G  301 
Rich  315 
Richard  I.  B  163—11.  B 

65 
Richardson  Sir  T.  131 
Richmond  duchess  of  B 

89— duke  of  B  99 
RoberU  J  B  1 17 
Robinson  J  P— sir  T  B 

124— P  F    303— sir  S 

135 
Romney  earl  of  284 — F 

257  261 
Ros  H  B  898— W  de  508 
Rotmar  earl  of  252 
Ross  lady  106 
Rous  G  399 
Rove  N  B  121 
Rupibui  P  de  458 
Russel  E  B   109— lord  J 

B  100 
Rus worth  J  473 
Ruthell  bishop  B  91 
RyseS449 


667 

Sadler  G  497 
Salisbury  earl  of  252 
Saiiabury  OP25S 
Sanderson  sir  W.  B  72 
Saville  sir  G  P  258  300 
Saunders  C  80 
SaumaresP  B  146 
Scales  lord  504 
Scott  262 
Sebert,  king  P  115 
Selby  R  112 
Selden  J  400 
S«lred  abbot  47 
Seymour  T  B  159  253 — 

lady  J  109 — queen  J  P 

275 
Shadwell  T  B  119 
Shaftesbury  chancellor  P 

425 
Shakspeare  B  120 
Sharpe  G  B  120 
Sheldon  archbishop  P  42A 
Sher bourn  bishop  405 

Shipley  WP  258,  P  261 
Shorter  sir  J  501 
Shovell  sir  C  B  128 
Shrewsbury  ear]  of  B  110 

P425 
Siddons  S  B  265 
Simco  J  284 
Smirke  R  293  315 
Smith  J  B  133  134 
Soane  J  176 
Somerset  duchera  of  83 
South  R  58 
Spangen  V  483 
Spelman  sir  H  404 
Spencer  E  119 
Sprat  dean  48  136— G  113 
St.  Aiban*s  ear]  of  279 
St.  Augustine  S  O  93 
SU  John  5  G  93 
Stafford  archbishop  168 — 

sir  W  159— earl  of  109 

— countess  of  ib. 
Stanley  sir  H  B  107 
Stanhope  C  B  139— sir  E 

9— «arl  B  140 
Staunton  sir  G  L  B  146 
Steele  J  P  258 
Stein  Mr.  528 
Stephen  B  163 
Stepney  G  A  128 
Stevens  G  A  489 
Steward  dean  48 
Stewart  J  148 
Stillingileet  B  284 
Stokeham  W  312 
Stonehouie  sir  G  368 
Storr  J  B  81 
Stuart  0  B  85 
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Sodlftv  lord  168  847 
Saffolk    dake    of    478 — 

dttchen  of  B  109 
Sally  duke  de  844 
Salyard  W  405 
Sanderlaod  earl  of  803 
Surigoios  117 
Surrey  earl  of  £  S04 
Sutsex  counieM  of  93 
Suitoo  T  B  4SU.P4S4 

— P486 
Swinoey  air  O  294 
Sydeobam  T  284 
Syward  abbot  47 

Tabley  lord  de  859 
Taylor  lir  R  195 
Temple  D  188 
Teniion  dr.  868 
Theodore  kinp  808 
Thirleby  biabop  447  461 
Tbomai  J.  B  185— dean 

48  68 
Thomioo  J  0  121 
ThornbUl  sir  J  854 
TborntoD  218 
Thorstoo  J  449 
Tbrale  H  528 
Thorlov  Baron  JB  899 
Tbyone  T  B  181 
ToUy  admiral  85 
Toulmio  W  478 
Tounson  dean  48 
Tour  B  de  la  H  101 
Townibend  R  182 
Treby  lir  G  899 
TreheameJ  J3  508 
Trelawney  H  808 
TresUianjad^477 
Trevor  lir  J  851 
Trig^eT  181 
Trip^ttT  125 
Trotter  J  809 


Tudor  Margaret  B  108 
TwyaiienJ.  14  J 
T«isd«fn  judge  P  .01 
Twitty  C219 
T}rrel  B  186 

Valence  A  de  B  87,  39»— 

W  de  B  107 
Vaiibrugh  sir  J  294 
Vandua  C  B  158 
Vaughan  T  B  81—80 
Vere  sir  II  62 
Vernon  adnntral  B  7 
VertueG  148 
Villettei  W  85 
VUiiers  sir  G  B  107 
Vincent  dean    48— H  81 

—Dr.  118 
VinerS  117 
VilalU  abbot  47,  151 

Wager  sir  C  B  7 1 
Waldby^arcbbishop  Bill 
Wales,  Henry  prince  of  P 

275 
Walker  H  18— T  51 1 
WaUingford  lord  249 
Walpole  sir  R  268— lady 

B  108 
Walter  abbot  47— bishop 

898 
Waltham  bishop  B  66 
Warburlon  dr.  406 
Ward  dr.  B  261 
Ware  abbot  47  56 
Warren  bishop  74«-E  78 

—sir  P  B  80 
Watson  admiral  B  73 
Watts  dr.  J  B  129 
Wedgewood  air  J  288 
Week  297 

Wellington  duke  of  867 
Wemyss  A  128 


Wencelaas,  king  65 
Wenlock  W  S-abbot  47 
WestTB   145— col.  489 
Wesimaoott  375 
Weston  dean  47 
Wetenhall  dr.  124 
Whitbread  S  264 
Whytell  A  B  148 
Wickham  bishop  502 
Wilcocks  dean  48— J  136 
William  IL^B  168-411.  B 

89  B  288  P  401  P  464 
Williams  C  145--deaD  48 
Willis  bishop  241 
Wilmot  859 
Winchester   marchioneas 

of  B  105 
Windsor  J  88-  W  of  B 

108 
Wintringham  C  B  76 
Wolfe  general  B  86 
Wood  G  899 
Woodstock  Tde  111 
Woodward  J  B  141 
Woolet  W  B  149 
Worcester  carl  of  386 
Wortley  8  864 
Wottonsir  H  521 
Wrag  W  B  128— D  P428 
Wren  sir  C  283  840  581 
Wright  air  MP  401 
Wulnoth  abbot  47 
Wttlsinas  abbot  ib. 
Wyatt  208— B  264— J  81 

125  298  406— air  T  487 
Wynne  air  W  W  20 

Ymber  L  18 

Yopg  J42— dr.  18— T  504 
York  duke  of  226— duch- 
ess of  B  107 
Young  A  P  258— R  488 
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